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ADVERTISEMENT. 


LIBERAL  ADVANCES  on 
Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Properties. 

Prompt  Settlements 


Low  Law 
Charges  and 
Fees. 


Assets 
£1,300,000 


Profits 
£112 


Deposits : 
i/-  and  upwards 
3%  interest. 

Deposit  Bonds 
£50  and  upwards 
31%  interest. 

Preference  Shares 

4%  interest. 


113,  Powis  Street,  Woolwich. 

GEORGE  BISHOP,  J.P.,  Secretary 
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OebenKam 

firFreebodiy 

Wigmopc  Street. 

(Covendish  Square)  London  W 

Famous  Tor  over  a Cenlury 
forTasie  for  Quality,  for  Value 


RELIABLE 

FURS 


Our  Furs  are  invariably  of 
sound  and  reliable  quality. 
They  are  made  up  on  the 
premises  by  skilled  men 
furriers  from  skins  that  have 
been  most  carefully  ex- 
amined and  tested.  They  are 
always  sold  subject  to  our 
guarantee.  The  shapes  are 
always  excellent,  and  even 
in  the  lowest  priced  gar- 
ments are  never  “skimped. 

Natural  Musquash 
Motor  Coat  (as  sketch), 
made  from  selected  natural 
Canadian  skins,  lined  good  quality 
squirrel  lock ; full  ample  shape. 

Price  13^  Guineas. 
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EVENTS  OF  1911. 

(Bv  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  “DAILY  NEWS,”) 

A year  of  unexampled  sunshine  and  drought; 
a new  King;  of  constitutional  change  at  home,  of  ^he  insi  igenc 
nf  u1oui--the  nation  brought  to  the  brink  of  paralysis  m a night , oi 
vast  peace  proposals  quickly  overshadowed  by  a war  cloud  that  hun^ 

montE  hTmonth  over'the  iy  of  Euroiie  XCirancrfofth,' 

sudden  and  unprovoked ; of  a great  scheme  of  St  q | tli 

working  classes;  of  reciprocity  n 

United  States,  leading  to  the  overthrow  of  Sii  Wilfiid  Lauiic^  att 
15  years  of  unchallenged  supremacy— this  is 

1911.  A year  of  alarums  and  excursions,  of  a voild  distuibecl 
restless,  moving  tumultuously  towards  change. 

The  Defeat  of  the  Lopds- 

The  previous  year  had  closed  amid  the  excitement  of  a Genera 
Election-the  prelude  to  the  last  act 

unimpaired  maioiut 

of  126  returned  for  the  specific  purpose  of  passing  the  Pailiament  Bi 

latter  issue  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  countiy.  .^^^atevei  t 
merits  of  this  contention,  it  had  little  fighting  value  in  the  Hoi  Sj 
where  the  Parliament  Bill  went  through  its  stages  without  change, 

?ount?^  'fow’’Lrned=”o%he  House 
Lords.  Would  it  surrender  or  fight?  It  had  made  two 

b.STS  b r"i“f ' t;s“ Ji 

paired  while  reconstructing  its  constitution  in  such  a ^'^y  as 

E™w,  rnT^rinJSrrS^ 

^“"TL^^epiro?  Hm  Lo°rrtSlt  ultiTtunT  was  unequivocal.  Tl 
desti  oyed  the  essential  f-- 

Ihroper^Hon  rf' the  Bill  la^ge  fields  of  legislation,  and  introduced 

ircStiiTntijn  r a;-- : 

necessaiy  peers,  urged  the  Lords 
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would  not  force  the  creation  of  peers;  but  the  fighting  wing  of  the 
pai  ty , led  by  Lord  Halsbu^  and  Lord  Selborne,  and  blessed  in  his 
retirement  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  declared  their  intention  to 
resist  the  Bill  to  the  end,  even  though  the  Royal  prerogative  were 
brought  into  play. 

This  was  the  situation  on  July  20th.  On  that  day  the  Bill,  muti- 
lated beyond  recognition,  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  On  the  same  day  the  Prime  Minister  sent  the  following  historic 
letter  to  Mr.  Balfour:  — 

^ „ 10.  Downing  Street,  July  20th,  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Balfour,— 

I think  it  is  courteous  and  right  before  any  public  decisions 
are  aniiounced  to  let  you  know  how  we  regard  the  political  situa- 
tion. VV  hen  the  Parliament  Bill  in  the  form  which  it  has  now 
assuined  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  ask  the  House  to  disagree  with  the  Lords’  Amendments.  In 
the  circumstances,  should  the  necessity  arise,  the  Government  will 
advise  the  King  to  exercise  his  prerogative  to  secure  the  passing 
in  substantially  the  same  form  in  which  it 
lett  the  Houp  of  Commons,  and  his  Majesty  has  been  nleased  to 
signity  that  he  wiH  consider  it  his  duty  to  accept  and  act  on  that 
advice. — Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  H,  H.  Asquith. 

The  letter  fell  with  shattering  effect  upon  the  Tory  Party,  which 

Inn’  King  would  throw  over  his 

limsters  The  Press  resounded  with  the  most  extravagant  attacks 
m the  Traitors,”  and  when,  on  July  24th,  Mr.  Asquith  rose  in  the 
louse  of  Commons  to  announce  the  Government’s  procedure  a scene 
ook  place  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  Chamber.  For  nearly 
in  hour  the  Prime  Minister  struggled  to  deliver  his  speech,  amid  a 
vifn  T ii^sulting  clamour,  led  by  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  Finally,  Mr. 

wLf  Mr  ® hopeless  contest,  and  it  was  not  until  August 
ti,  vhen  Mr.  Balfour  moved  a vote  of  censure  on  the  Government 

utenHonT'^''^^  Government’s 

In  the  meantime  the  division  of  opinion  among  the  Opposition  had 
apidly  developed  into  a condition  of  civil  war.  The  Tory  Party  was 

raifour^Ld'7  factions,  and  the  leadership  of  Mr. 

lalfour  and  Lord  Lansdowne  Avas  openly  denounced  in  the  Tory  Press 
nd  on  the  Tory  platforms.  The  “Die-Hards”  and  the  “HafS- 

popular  nicknames,  the  “Hedgers”  and 
enrolling  their  forces  in  preparation  for  the  deci- 
ue  Aote  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Lansdowne  publicly  appealed 
or  support  and  announced  daily  the  list  of  ^ those  aa^^  by 
bstainmg  from  voting  aa'ouM  assist  the  Government  to  nass  t m 
11.  Lord  Morley,  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords 
so  Puhlished  a list  of  Liberal  peers  who  had  agreed  to  support  the 

ecret  ^ number  of  his  supporters 

n majority  of  the  peers  were  unaccounted 

1 in  the  LansdoAAme  and  Morley  lists,  the  result  of  the  conflict  could 

m Bill  wr^-  9th  to  receive 

iftir  ^ Commons.  For  two  days  the  debate  raged  witli 

tter  acrimony  on  the  Tory  side.  The  issue  was  in  doubt  u|  to  the 

U^en' 

th©  Bill 131 

Against  114 


Thus  ended  the  most  severe  constitutional  struggle  since  the  passing 
of  the  great  Reform  Bill.  It  had  occuj^ied  the  mind  of  the  country 
for  nearly  two  years — ever  since  the  j-efection  of  the  Budget  of  1909 
by  the  Lords — and  Parliament  and  public,  released  from  the  long 
strain,  turned  cheerfully  to  the  thought  of  holidays. 


The  Revolt  of  Labour. 


The  satisfaction  was  short-lived.  On  the  eve  of  the  adjournment 
to  the  autumn,  a conflagration,  wholly  Avithout  precedent,  blazed  up 
in  an  unexpected  quarter.  Throughout  the  summer  there  had  been 
unusual  signs  of  unrest  in  the  labour  world.  It  was  an  unrest  that 
took  iieAv  forms,  and  Avorked  independently  of  ordinary  trade-union 
policy.  It  broke  out  here  and  there  Avith  the  suddenness  and  spon- 
taneity of  forest  fires.  Its  peculiarity  Avas  that  it  manifested  itself 
among  the  loAvest-paid  and  least-organised  classes  of  workers — carters, 
transport  Avorkers,  dockers,  and  so  on.  The  movement,  Avhich  brought 
the  “ S3’’mi3athetic ’’  strike  for  the  first  time  into  the  industrial  con- 
flicts of  this  country,  first  appeared  in  Manchester.  Then  it  broke 
out  in  an  aggravated  form  at  Liverpool,  Avhere  the  carrying  trade  was 
paralysed,  and  the  city  brought  Avithin  measurable  distance  of  star- 
vation. London  folloAved  in  the  Avake  of  the  northern  cities,  the 
dockers  striking  for  higher  AA^ages.  No  sooner  had  they  been  placated 
than  they  came  out  again  in  sympathy  Avith  the  lightermen,  stevedores, 
and  carmen.  All  these  risings  had  in  turn  been  settled  Avhen,  on  the 
eve  of  the  adjournment  of  Parliament,  the  prevalent  discontent  flamed 
up  into  the  most  startling  episode  of  modern  industrial  Avarfare.  The 
raihvay  men,  Avho  had  long  chafed  under  the  operation  of  the  agree-  i 
ment  of  1907,  suddenly  declared  a general  strike,  and  in  the  heart  of 
the  holiday  season  the  nation  Avas  brought  face  to  face  Avith  an  un- 
exampled conflict,  Avhich  threatened  every  industry  and  the  food  sup]ily 
of  every  home. 

The  movement  of  events  Avas  SAvift  and  dramatic.  The  Government 
postponed  the  adjournment  over  the  crisis.  On  Wednesday,  August 
16th,  the  Board  of  Trade  secured  a 24-hours’  respite,  and  throughout 
Thursday  intervicAv  folloAved  interview'.  Mr.  Asquith  met  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  men,  and  offered  a Royal  Commission ; but  the  terms 
of  his  reply  Avere  understood  to  convey  a threat  of  the  use  of  rnilitai  y,  i 
and  the  men  emerged  from  the  interview  determined  on  Avar.  Tfiey  * 
called  their  folloAvers  out  forthAvith,  and  throughout  Thursday  nigli+ 
Friday,  and  Saturday  the  railway  system  of  the  country  ceased  Avorkii 
The  machinery  of  transit  and  travel  Avas  largely  brought  to  a standst 
Stations  and  lines  AA'ere  in  the  charge  of  the  militai-y.  Passenger  a 
goods  traffic  Avere  alike  affected,  and  though  by  great  effort  a cert;’ 
number  of  trains  Avere  got  through,  every  hour  increased  the  menace 
a food  famine.  It  Avas  impossible  that  a situation  that  threatened  t/Ji 
very  life  of  the  nation  could  continue.  Throughout  Friday  the  GoA^^rv  | 
ment  Avas  active  in  its  efforts  to  secure  a truce,  and  on  Saturday  Silt  1 
Lloyd  George  brought  about  a settlement,  the  company  directors  be/inp. , 
informed  by  the  Government  that  they  must  agree  to  the  man/  * 
grievances  being  submitted  to  a Royal  Commission  fortlnvith.  On 
understanding  the  men  resumed  Avork  on  the  Saturday  night.  ^ 
strike  had  lasted  only  tAvo  days,  but  no  strike  on  record  had  hit  |th 
nation  so  SAvift  and  far-reaching  a bloAv.  i 

Weather,  the  Price  of  Food,  and  Reciprocit:}/. 

The  grievances  of  the  j ailAvav  men  centred  in  the  demand  i for 
recognition  of  the  Unions  by 


companies. 


-.--t  i.,  tic 

stationary;  on  the  other,  food  prices  had  Practically 

XusSh 

to^elu^nd^dirco^cS 

living-an  increasrfa.  nimc  ■'*><=, ‘ho  increased  cost  of 

a neiv  imiietiis  to  the  long-felt  iieecf'^nf  ®'“'"1>®— I‘ad  given 

between  Canada  and  the  United  o ^ commercial  relations 

put  fonvard  by  Sir  WilfHd  tlurie^  Reciprocity 

vided  something  approximating  in  -r  -I  af t^  which  pro- 

tries,  seemed  assured  o“  adont“on  H ‘=“™- 

resisted  by  the  trusts  and  however,  powerfully 

when  in  September  Sir  Wilfrid  T iri  both  countries,  and 

of  Canada  ouL-y  fJaLt  "ih^^  ^i^^torate 

^^"Tof  r^ti^;7  of  aSlt 

examplecl  summer.  Never  wfudn^lTvW  attributable  to  the  un- 

;.~v.rf„*vs;xs“ 

meter  frequently  recorded  readinerc  j thermo- 

August  9th  100  degr^fin  the  Zde  iv!^  «“ 

Observatory.  This  aWrm«l  was  registered  at  Greenwich 

who  could  adapt  themselves  to  /f^oe— pleasant  enough  for  those 
influence  upon  life  in  the  mean  streets^  ^ feverish 

effect  of  the  prolonged  drouirht  unnn  ^ factories,  while  the 

sew  of  theU  ,^d^es‘^Th?o^h\re"pvttinn^  feIvi?y"r°po*o’l^ 

The  Wan  Cloud. 

While  this  fermentation  of  the  under-world  was  fillino-  +i  • -, 
of  men  with  new  hopes  or  fears  thp  nnlifi^  i , ^as  filling  the  minds 
Jfost  formidable  waf  cloud  of  recent  rear?  by  the 

^ith  it  a great  wave  of  peace  P.  e.ide^i  T S®  ®P""S  liad  brought 
ent  arbitration  betweef  the  United^  State^^and^’  th^^’  P®*'™®- 

_ armly  responded  to  by  Sir  Edward  Crpv  in  was 

(0>me  of  Commons  afrd  threonntryTroL^^^^^ 
rbitrament  by  the  sword,  and  callpd  rmnn  +2  i i denounced 

burden  of  armament’s  to  escape  ?fom  the  labouring  under 

locked  on  the  inside.”  There  fn?lmverl  a ? P™on  whose  door  was 
uildhall,  at  which  Mr.  Asquith  Mr  Balfonr^^h 

■rbury,  and  others  heralded  th4  dawn  ef  ’ Vi  ^^hbishop  of  Can- 
few  months  all  Enroprwas  think  n^  ef  ?*  1?®^"®'  ’'’'’ithiu 

id  navies,  and  watching  with  brilthless  inSeJrH””'”® 

16  curtain  behind  which  the  most  secret  of  a^  drt  * “O'^cments  of 

‘ CpTl"'“u„de?  fh-''"^-.  ®ne®  ™ornhe’powre“e\st 

6z,  which  was  undergoing'^“®aTort  of  ”*F  subjects  in 

pedition  into  the  cotmtiw  Th«+  +]!  France  sent  a military 

e real  intention  of  Frfnce\vJs  fbvioL“T£—‘i  ®l*'’® 

mplete  breach  of  the  Algeciras  ConvLt,^^  constituted  a 

:;e^v;s  !irr«f*£ 

ard  of  Morocco.  Instantly  the  war'^clouds®ga‘ti:erTd,*td^the"B^i?Lt 
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l)ublic,  which  liad  been  indifferent  to,  almost  unconscious  of,  the 
meaning  of  the  expedition  to  Fez,  seized  on  the  Agadir  incident  as  a 
new  illustration  of  the  mischievous  designs  of  Germany.  Negotiations 
were  opened  between  France  and  Germany,  Imt  around  these 
negotiations  there  gatliered  a sinister  atmosphere  which  involved  all 
Europe.  Great  Jiritain  was  concerned,,  not  merely  on  account  of  her 
own  interests,  but  as  the  supporter  of  France,  and  a triangular  duel, 
at  once  puzzling  and  menacing,  ensued,  the  conflict  between  France 
and  Germany  becoming  almost  secondary  to  the  obscure  conflict 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  which  was  lit  up  now  by  a speech 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Mansion  House,  now  by  a grave  statement 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons.  War  was  in  the 
air,  but  no  man  could  say  why  or  wherefore,  for  the  shadows  that 
moved  across  the  diplomatic  blind  only  served  to  deepen  the  mystery 
that  enveloped  the  action  of  the  play.  Even  when  France  and  Germany 
seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a settlement  on  the  basis  of  a free  hand 
for  France  in  Morocco  and  the  cession  of  territory  to  Germany  in  the 
Congo  basin,  the  bitterness  between  Germany  and  ourselves  continued. 

From  this  cloud  there  suddenly  leapt  from  an  unexpected  quarter 
the  lightnings  of  actual  war,  Italy,  who  had  long  cast  covetous  eyes 
on  Tripoli,  seized  the  opportunity  of  declaring  war  against  Turkey  on 
entirely  factitious  grounds,  and  dispatched  a fleet  to  bombard  the 
Tripolitan  coast  towns.  The  adventure  was  flagrant  and  conscience- 
less, and  might  easily  have  involved  all  Europe  in  a conflagration ; but 
Italy  had  secured  herself  against  interference,  and  Turkey  was  left  to 
fight  or  surrender  as  she  saAv  fit.  The  early  success  of  Italy  in  the 
bombardment  and  occupation  of  Tripoli  was  followed  by  a desultory 
warfare  which  threatened  Italy  with  long  and  costly  operations. 

The  Insurance  Bill. 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  the  British  Parliament  met  at  the 
end  of  October  for  the  autumn  session.  The  session  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  introduction  in  the  spring  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
Insurance  Bill,  a measure  of  the  most  far-reaching  and  complex  kind. 
This  measure,  which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere,  Avas  Avelcomed  on  its 
introduction  by  all  parties,  but  in  detail  it  was  attacked  from  many 
quarters,  and  the  Government  wisely  decided  to  give  the  fullest  pos- 
sible time  for  its  discussion;; — hence  the  autumn  session. 

The  year,  AAdiich  had  witnessed  among  other  incidents  the  Corona- 
tion of  King  George  V.,  the  Imperial  Conference,  and  the  sensational 
episode  at  Sidney  Street,  drew  to  a close  with  many  great  issues  in 
suspense,  with  a crisis  in  the  Tory  party  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  the  announcement  of  a measure  providing  for  Manhood 
Suffrage,  and  the  abolition  of  Plural  Voting,  Avith  the  discontent  of 
labour  smouldering — prices  still  rising  and  Avages  still  unraised — Avith 
the  conflict  on  Home  Rule  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  imminent — Avith 
the  Turko-Italian  War  still  raging,  and  Avith  a revival  of  the  raihvay 
crisis  imminent.  The  Commission  appointed  in  the  midst  of  the  August 
conflict  reported  toAvards  the  end  of  October.  They  did  not  recom- 
mend full  recognition,  but  ad\ncated  an  important  advance  in  thac 
direction.  The  raihvaymen,  hoAvever,  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  result,  and  another  strike  seemed  probable.  In  the  mining 
Avorld  also  there  Avas  menace  of  a universal  strike  for  a minimum  Avage. 

Happily,  abroad,  the  sky  Avas  brightening,  and  the  year  closed  Avith 
a distinct  improvement  in  the  feeling  betAveen  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many. Why  that  feeling  had  been  so  deeply  disturbed  remained 
unexplained ; but  the  experience  of  the  summer  had  shoAvii  botli 
countries  the  danger  of  drifting  into  misunderstandings  and  menaces, 
and  the  lesson  had  not  been  profitless. 
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' "'&rtos  S2"  r o'  loSTuTborltieT' 

under  Pirt  vf  which  an  order 

shop  Act  h'"  Work- 

Above  45  vearr  nf  x.-  ■, 

wSlWtr'p'lr 

aflat  one.  No^ifferen'c‘'e  o?’Lyl?„S 

-o{nt  'of  Jont“rX‘i?o‘r 

How  the  Contributions  are  Collectpri 

wi?h“^a 

adK.tire  staZp'’s'°to'the  amount ’'of'lf-^ 


H« 

s'ceiiCznV:f-™^ 

Maui  a ._  . ._  * 


-XV.O  ^uxiizuissioners.  

tabular  form  *_  '« 


iVao;es 


For  persons  from 
21  to  65  yrs.  I 
15/-  a week  or  d 

over  4 

Over  2/-  to  2/6  a' 

, ^ day  3 

Over  1/6  to  2/-  a 

day  2 

1/6  or  less  a I 

day  1 

Pander  21  years 
All  wages | 4 


Men. 

Women. 

j Employer 

- 

X 

I Total 

Worker 

Employer 

State 

Total 

. d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

3 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

8 

4 

2 

9 

3 

3 

2 

8 

5 

2 

9 

2 

4 

2 

8 

6 

2 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

1 3 

2 1 

9 

3 

3 

2 

8 

- .V,  ^c»pousioie,  ) members.  umits  allowed  to  other 

ick  pay  startin 


...^  amount  and  Du 

Benefits  for  the  Insured  — 


4\  ?fx" 

Men  TiTZZ -— 1- — 


Age 

1st 

13  weeks. 

2nd 

13  weeks. 

Disable- 
ment 
until  70. 

1st 

13  vi'eeks. 

women 

2nd 

13  weeks 

Disable- 

ment 

s.  d. 

5 n 

s.  d. 

5 0 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

4 0 

5 0 

until  70. 
s.  d.^ 

Between  J?  !n  ■ 

0 u 
10  0 

5 0 

4 0 

between  21  and  50  

J.U  u 

1 A A 

5 0 

5 0 

7 6 

4 0 

paid)  

-Kectuctions  win  j ^ _i 

JLU  U 

10  0 

7 0 
5 0 

5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 0 

5 0 
5 0 
5 0 
5 ft 

7 6 
7 6 
6 0 
5 Q 

5 0 
5 0 
5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

6 0 
5 0 

year  are 
utious. 

3 D 1 5 ft 
m arrears. 
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(4)  Maternity  benefit  of  30s.  to  an 
insured  woman  or  30s.  to  the  wife  of  an 
insured  man.  A woman  who  is  insured 
hersolf  and  whose  husband  is  also  in- 
sured will  receive  30s.  in  respect  of  each 

£3  in  all. 

Rut  when  entitled  to  maternity  bene- 
fit a woman  cawinot  receive  sickness, 
disablement,  or  medical  benefit  in 
respect  of  her  confinement. 

(5)  Treatment  for  phthisis  patients  in 
sanatoria,  to  be  built  partly  by  a 
special  grant  of  IJ  millions  of  money 
by  Parliament.  Sick  or  disablement 
benefit  will  be  paid  to  a man’s  depen- 
dents whilst  he  is  under  treatment  in 
a sanatorium.  Institutions  will  later 
(>n  be  provided  for  similar  treatment 
of  other  diseases. 

For  illness  due  to  accident  no  sick 
or  disablement  pay  can  be  claimed,  un- 
less the  compensation  under  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  or  other  Acte,  or 
damages  recovered  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  the  sick  or  disablement 
benefit.  In  this  case  the  compensation 
will  be  supplemented  so  as  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  sickness  or  disablement  bene- 
fit. Reduction  of  sick  pay  takes  place 

FoMf»  CharineBs  o 

(A)  What  is  an  Approved  Society?— The 

approved  societies  which  may  be 
approved  societies  which  will  adminis- 
ter the  Act,  may  be  friendly  societies  of 
any  description,  trade  unions,  or  other 
organisations  w’hich  satisfy  the  follow- 
ing conditions  of  approval: — 

(1)  A minimum  membership,  probably  5,000, 
which  may  be  divided  up  into  any  number  of 
branches. 

Small  societies  may,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  (a)  unite  and  thus  form  a society 
with  branches,  or  join  one  of  the  affiliated 
orders. 

(b)  They  may  federate  vrith  kindred 
societies  and  e.stablish  a Joint  committee  to 
deal  with  surpluses  or  deficits  under  the  Act 
in  the  same  way  as  the  central  organisation 
of  an  affiliated  order. 

(c)  They  may  group  themselves  in  county 
and  county  borough  areas,  establishing  in 
each  case  a central  fund  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  Health  Committee,  and 
may  thus  mutually  insure  themselves  against 
exceptional  fluctuations  of  their  liabilities 
for  the  payment  of  benefits.  Similar  pro- 
visions as  to  surpluses  or  deficits  will  apply. 

(2)  Not  working  for  a profit,  i.e.,  all  sur- 
plus funds  must  be  distributed  in  benefits. 

(3)  Absolute  self-government  and  election 
of  all  officers  for  both  local  and  central 
organisation. 

(4)  Giving  security  for  due  performance  of 
obligations. 

(5)  Keeping  separate  accounts  for  the 
State  scheme  in  the  form  prescribed. 

(6)  Government  audit  when  required. 

(7)  Actuarial  valuation  every  three  years. 

(8)  Generally  complying  with  and  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Societies  will  have  complete  liberty, 
as  now,  to  accept  or  refuse  members, 
with  this  exception,  that  no  person  may 
be  refused  membership  mereiy  on  the 
■'ground  of  age.  Indeed,  age  of  entry 


when  it  exceeds  two-thirds  of  an  in- 
sured person’s  ordinary  wages,  but 
compensation  in  some  other  form  of 
benefit  must  in  this  case  be  given. 

Membership  of  more  than  one  society 
is  not  forbidden  by  the  Bill.  An  insured 
person,  however,  must  choose  to  which 
approved  society  he  desires  that  contribu- 
tions paid  under  the  Bill  by  himself,  his 
employer,  and  the  State  should  be  credited. 
Other  insurances,  apart  from  the  Bill,  are 
his  own  concern,  with  the  proviso,  however, 
tliat  if  during  sickness  he  v/ould  receive 
from  his  various  societies  more  than  his 
usual  earnings,  his  benefits  under  the  Bill 
will  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
excess. 

Additional  Benefits. — If  after  three 

years,  on  valuation,  a society  is  found 
to  have  a surplus — and  every  well- 
managed  society  should  have  a large 
surplus — a scheme  for  additional  bene- 
fits will  be  drawn  up.  These  may  in- 
clude; (1)  Free  medical  attendance  for 
uninsured  wives  and  children i (2)  in- 
creased sick  pay  or  maternity  benefit; 
(3)  convalescent  allowances;  (4)  old  age 
pension  at  an  earlier  age  than  70;  (5) 
benevolent  fund  for  distressed  members. 

f Administr>ation. 

will  be  immaterial,  for  in  respect  of  | 
every  person  entering  over  16  years  , 
old  a society  will  be  credited  by  the  { 
Insurance  Commissioners  with  the  pro-  | 
per  reserve  necessary  to  meet  the 
estimated  loss  arising  through  the 
acceptance  of  him  as  a member  on  the 
same  terms  as  at  the  age  of  16. 

The  funds  to  provide  these  reserves 
will  be  accumulated  in  about  15J  years 
by  withholding  benefits  from  persons 
under  16,  and  by  a weekly  deduction 
from  all  contributions  to  societies  of 
Igd.  per  man  and  l^d.  per  woman. 

This  difficulty  of  age  of  entry  will 
rapidly  decrease  in  importance,  because 
later  on  most,  if  not  all,  insured  per- 
sons will  enter  at  16. 

If  a branch  of  an  approved  society  or 
a small  society  which  has  linked  up 
with  other  small  societies  as  stated 
above,  on  valuation  shows  a surplus, 
half  will  be  devoted  to  additional  bene- 
fits for  the  branch  or  society,  and  half 
will  be  transferred  to  the  central  fund 
of  the  Order  or  federation  so  as  to  meet 
possible  deficiencies  in  other  branches 
or  affiliated  societies.  A deficiency  in 
a society  or  Order  must  be  met  by: — 

(1)  A levy,  or  (2)  a reduction  of  sick  pay, 
or  (3)  au  increase  of  the  period  that  must 
elapse  between  payments  of  full  sickness 
benefits. 

(B)  Employers’  Provident  and  similar 
funds  may  become  approved  societies 
provided: — 

(i.)  The  managing  officials  are  elected  by 
the  workmen  by  ballot,  though  one-fourtli 
representation  may  be  given  to  the  employer. 

(ii.)  The  employer  is  liable  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  he  would  be  otherwise  under  the 
-\ct  in  respect  of  his  employes. 

(iii.)  Membership  is  not  made  a condition 
of  employment. 
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employer  is  responsible  for 
the  soWency  of  the  fund,  or  substantial 
contributions  to  the  benefits,  he  may 
have  one-fourth  representation  in  the 
nmnagement  of  the  society ; but  all 
officials,  must  be  elected  by  ballot. 

Employes  must  have  the  same  right  of 
transfer  to  other  societies  as  other  in- 
sured persons  possess. 

A special  fund,  to  be  managed  by  the 
^ard  of  Trade,  the  shipowpers,  and 

Jished  for  ^e  mercantile  marine. 

(E)  Post-office  Deposit  Contributors.— 

pe^piilsorily  insured  who 
tails  to  join  or  is  expelled  from  a 
cannot  get  himself  accepted 
nn  a society,  will  be  dealt  with 

different  basis,  which  has  been 

advJntaipm  arranged  so  as  to  be  less 
advantageous  than  membershin  of  an 
approved  society,  for  it”  the  direct 

Pr?m°d!v  « encourage 

rriendly  Society  membership.  Such  a 
person  s contributions,  and  those  of  his 
and  the  State.  wH?  be  ere 
find  f*  Post-office  deposit 

• .a  ^be  duration  of  his  benefits 

.tbe  omouit  s?Sd- 

hif  ^be  Fund.  When 

his  withdrawals  for  sick  pay,  the 

Locaf  Health  Committeesa 

Constitution.— In  every  county  ‘ 
and  county  borough  ~ 
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cost  of  medical  attendance  or  treat- 
ment  in  a sanatorium,  and  the  propor- 
^ ° j administration,  have 

bis  deposit  his  benefits  will 
cease,  except  that  medical  and  sana- 

the  continued  until 

me  end  of  the  current  year. 

Post-office  insurance  will  include 
employed  foreigners  who  have 

yeirs®%^^q?^t®/''  societies  for  five 
pars,  ivjo  State  grant,  however,  will 
be  made  in  their  cases.  The  Post-oihee 
scheme  comes  up  automatically  fo?  re® 
consideration  on  January  1st,  1915. 
^xriR}  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  dealt 
with  separately,  for  whilst  in  the  cer- 

car®ed°^fo?^  already 

deduction  from  wayps 
of  lid.  per  week  is  to  he  msdP 

Som SSrs^®the"'nlceS?yne® 
serve  which  win  enable  them  to  become 
^®r^bers  of  societies  on  equal  terms 
with  civilians  on  leaving  the  service 
If  on  retirement  a soldier  or  4iW 
proves  that  he  cannot  obtain  admiV 
^ Friendly  Society  on  account 

aLwJrf  he  be 

allowed  to  remain  a member  of  « 

special  Navy  and  Army  insurance  fun<l 


bp  f"  committee  will 

oe  set  up  composed  of; — 

hprl^  ^bom  must  be  raem- 

bniifrnn?,K^r‘'‘^^-.^"*borities,  nominated 
Councils  or  County  Boroughs. 
Societies  approved  Friendly 

(t\  milL  "iy^bfied  medical  practitioners. 

raX 

tnmJes'' win  be'- ' 

^ebical  and  sanatorium 
insured  persons  whether  mem- 

Sutors,"^^'®"^ 

ins?rance,^^“''''®^®'’  I*ost-office  Deposit 

(3)  To  consider  and  make  recommendationi? 
concerning  the  public  health  in  t5  arS 

(4)  To  demand  enquiries  as  to  the  euforce- 

&c.!'Aftsf"’'“‘^  Factoryf^HmSing, 

g)  Generally  to  see  to  it  that  local  autho- 
bearW  ®on""thP®  enforcement  of  Acts 

tS  duty  ; prevention  of  disease,  do 

information  on  public 

If,  after  a Home  Office  or  Local 


Government  Board  enquiry,  it  is  found 
due  id  a loralUy  is 

water  supply,  or  neglect  on  the^nart  of 

loSl  medical  benefit  each 

list  of  mid;  <S“mittee  will  draw  up  a 

^eimmissioners  will  make 

arrangements  for  paying  them 

aiienu  niiTi.  It  he  neglects  to  stole  iiia 
choice  a doctor  will  be  allotteH 
by  the  committee.  ThI  comrnmee  mav 
require  persons  above  a cerSin  iL?me 
^ make  their  own  medical  ar?aS?e® 
ments,  contributing  to  the  cost 
amount  which  otherwise  would  have 

fa rW  in  medical  benefit.  SiS® 

mai^  local  Health  Committee  w'ill 
rnake  proper  provision  for  the  sutmlv 
of  drugs  and  medical  appliances  to  in- 
sured persons  by  properly  qualified 
chemists  and  druggists.  ^ qnaunecl 


a Home  Office  or 
TU«  D ^ „ ^^xv-xnists  ana  aruggists. 

M.  . of  a Reduction  of  the  Pension  Ade 

^^der  the  Bill  will  • 

^ National  Health  Insu- 
rance Fund,  controlled  by  the  Insu- 
tuo  Commissioners  and  invested  by 
Debt  Commissioners, 
bocieties  Will  be  credited  with  and  paid 


if  rts*?  of  s 
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Arrangements  are  made  for  wiping 
out  the  deficiency  which  must  arise  in 
a universal  scheme  with  a uniform 
rato,  when  a large  number  of  people 
enter  at  an  age  when  their  contribu- 
tions are  actually  inadequate  to  pay 
for  the  benefit’’  guaranteed  to  them. 
After  15  to  15  years,  when  a fund  will 
have  been  accumulated  to  cover  this, 
Increased  benefits,  e.g.,  the  reduction 
of  the  pension  age,  will  be  declared. 

The  Insurance  Commissioners  will  be 
the  new  Government  Department  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  the 
Act.  They  are  to  have  very  wide 
powers  of  making  regulations  to  cover 
the  host  of  detailed  difficulties  which 


only  experience  will  disclose,  and  to 
exercise  considerable  supervision  over 
the  work  of  the  societies.  An  Advisory 
Committee  of  employers  and  experts  in 
Friendly  Society  management  will  be 
appointed  to  assist  them. 

Distraint  during  Sickness.— Whilst  an 
insured  person  is  in  receipt  of  sickness 
benefit,  and  for  14  days  afterwards,  it 
will  be  illegal  to  levy  any  distress  or 
execution  on  the  premises  in  which  he 
is  living,  or  to  take  any  proceedings 
for  ejectment.  An  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  limits  the  opera- 
tion of  this  to  cases  in  which  a doctor 
certifies  that  there  would  be  danger 
to  life. 


The  National  Insurance  Fund. 


Estimated  Ikcome  of  the  National  Insurance  Fund  from  all  Sources. 


Year. 

Compulsory  Contributors. 

Voluntary  Contributors. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

1612-13  

£11,135,000 

£4,051,000 

£1,007,000 

£289,000 

£16,482,000 

1913-14  

12,415,000 

4,511,000 

1,107,000 

315,000 

18,348,000 

1914-15  

12,683,000 

4,602,000 

1,111,000 

315,000 

18,711,000 

1915-16  

12,951,000 

4,693,000 

1,111,000 

315,000 

19,070,000 

1916-17  

13,220,000 

4,783,000 

1,111,000 

317,000 

19,431,000 

1917-18  

13,467,000 

4,869,000 

1,107,000 

316,000 

19,759,000 

1922-23  

14,594,000 

5,267,000 

1,046,000 

301,000 

21,208,000 

1927-28  

15,689,000 

5,661,000 

946,000 

272,000 

22,568,000 

Estimated  Expenditure  in  Each  Year. 


1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 
1922-23 
1927-28 


£5,090,000 

£1,850,000 

£343,000 

£102,000 

9,452,000 

3,246,000 

693,000 

187,000 

10,988,000 

3,710,000 

812,000 

221,000 

11,430,000 

3,852,000 

827,000 

227,000 

11,807,000 

3,958,000 

830,000 

230,000 

12,146,000 

4,052,000 

833,000 

232,000 

13,897,000 

4,515,000 

878,000 

246,000 

15,165,000 

4,925,000 

876,000 

249,000 

£7,385,000 

13.578.000 

15.731.000 

16.336.000 

16.825.000 

17.263.000 

19.536.000 

21.215.000 


The  Contributions  of  the  State.  Thousands  omitted. 


Year 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

Men. 
1,000  £ 
1,344 
2,511 
2,920 
3,033 

Women 
1,000  £ 
550 
967 
1,107 
1,149 

Sana- 
toria. 
1,000  £ 
50 

56 

57 

58 

Total. 
1,000  £ 
1,944 
3,534 
4,084 
4,240 

Year. 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 
1922-23 
1927-28 

Men 
1,000  £ 
3,126 
3,211 
3,655 
3,969 

Women. 
1,000  £ 
1,180 
1,206 
1,340 
1,457 

Sana- 
toria. 
1,000  £ 
60 
61 
66 
72 

Total. 
1,000  £ 
4,366 
4,478 
5,061 
5.498 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  include 
the  amounts  paid  by  the  State  in  re- 

sped  of  the  P.O.  deposit  scheme,  nor 
the  cost  of  central  administration. 

Trade  Union  Actuary’s 

Mr.  A.  Levine,  a member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  sub- 
mitted in  October  an  interesting  report 
to  the  Labour  Party  on  the  Insurance 
Bill  and  its  probable  effect  on  trade 
unions.  The  trade  unions  which  he 
was  asked  to  consider  specially  em- 
braced the  most  important  organisa- 
tions of  the  building  and  engineering 
groups  of  trades. 

He  lays  down  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a trade  union,  in  order  to 
retain  its  hold  on  its  members,  either 
to  become  an  approved  society  under 
the  Bill  or  to  run  a subsidiary 
approved  society,  as  many  present 
members  of  trade  unions  have  joined 
principally  because  of  the  sickness  and 
unemployment  benefits  offered. 


Independent  Report. 

A trade  union,  however,  will  be  well 
advised  (1)  to  adhere  to  present 
arrangements  with  members  not  com- 
pulsorily insured  through  its  agency, 
but  (2)  to  revise  its  scale  of  benefits  so 
as  to  supplement  benefits  under  the 
Bill  for  members  compulsorily  insured. 
The  existing  funds  would,  of  course, 
remain  available  for  the  other  benefits, 
principally  strike  pay  and  superannua- 
tion. 

“From  what  has  been  said,”  Mr. 
Levine  concludes,  “ it  will  be  seen  that 
in  my  opinion  the  final  effect  of  the 
Bill  will  be  a distinct  strengthening  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  unions,  and 
consequently  an  improvement  in  the 
security  for  the  benefits  not  trans- 
ferred to  the  Government  section.” 


SICKNESS  AND  DISABLEMENT. 

THE  COST  OF  INSURANCE. 

The  Actuarial  Basis  of  the  Bill. 
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A scheme  so  enormous  as  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  necessarily 
lays  itself  open  to  criticism  in  detail. 

Xt  IS  easy  enough  to  urge  the  un- 
ooubted  advantage  of  an  increase  of 
this  benefit,  or  a reduction  of  that  rate 
of  contribution.  But  it  must  be  recol- 
lected that  these  details  have  to  be  con- 
sidered not  only  on  their  own  merits 
but  with  reference  to  their  effect  on 
the  rest  of  the  scheme,  which,  on  its 
financial  side,  is  an  elaborately-devised 
^stem  of  balances  and  counterbalances, 
ihe  proposed  benefits  and  organisation 
were  submitted  to  two  of  the  ablest 
actuaries  of  the  day  (Messrs.  G.  F. 

Hardy  and  H.  B.  Wyatt),  and  on  their 
calculations  the  whole  financial  basis 
or  the  scheme  rests. 

Their  report  (Cd.  5681)  deals  sepa- 
rately with  compulsory  and  voluntary 
contributions,  but  as  the  additional 
condition  has  been  laid  down  in  com- 
mittee that  the  income  of  voluntary 
contributors  must  not  exceed  £160  per 
annum,  the  voluntary  figures  require 
considerable  modification. 

The  number  of  persons  who  at  the 
commencement  (May  1st,  1912)  would 
come  within  the  scheme  is  shown  in 
the  tabic  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

There  are  no  statistics  dealing  ade- 
quately with  the  rates  of  sickness  in 
the  United  Kingdom  generally,  and  the 
actuaries  were  forced  to  leply  on  the 
experience  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of 
Oddfellows  during  the  years  1893-97. 

There  are  other  statistics  available,  but 
these  are  on  the  whole  the  most  repre- 
sentative and  the  most  recent. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  though, 
that  they  only  refer  to  male  lives,  and 
that  the  average  member  of  a Friendly 
Society  is  on  the  whole  in  health  and 
general  character  above  the  usual  level 
of  his  particular  class.  The  estimated 
number  of  weeks’  sickness  per  contri- 
butor per  annum,  excluding  sickness 
due  to  accident,  for  which  benefit  will  not  be 
payable  under  the  Bill,  is  as  follows 

JftJMBEu  OP  Insured  Persons. 


Estimated  Sickness  per  Annum 


Age 

50 

60 

69 


No.  of  weeks. 
2-384 
5-198 
13-224 


Age  No.  of  weeks 

16  1-005 

20  -901 

30  1 -007 

40  1-449 

On  the  assumption  that  contributions 
will  not  be  payable  during  the  sick 
ness  or  unemployment  of  the  insured 
person,  that  management  expenses  may 
be  put  at  4s.  per  member  per  annum, 
and  that  medical  benefit  will  cost  6s 
per  head  per  annum,  the  annual  con- 
tributions  at  age  necessary  to  pro- 
n S®  ’’  benefits  were 

£1-158  (^1.  3S.  2d.)  per  woman.  But,  by 
the  scheme,  the  State  provides  two- 
mnths  of  the  former  and  one-fourth  of 
the  latter.  Thus  the  actual  cost  to  the 
societies  of  the  minimum  benefits  is 
expected  to  average  out  at  £1-063  (£1. 
Is.  3d.)  p^r  man  and  £-869  (17s.  4id.) 
per  woman.  The  contributions  of  7d. 
per  man  per  week  and  6d.  per  woman 
per  week,  payable  jointly  by  the  em- 
ployer and  the  insured  person,  are 
actually  11-34  per  cent,  and  12-65  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  these  amounts. 

It  is  from  the  surplus  that  with 
careful  management  may  be  expected 
to  accrue  from  this  margin,  which 
indeed  under  all  the  circumstances  is 
by  no  means  large,  that  the  “addi- 
tional benefits  ” are  to  be  paid. 

The  reserve  values,  which  have  to  be 
created  in  order  that  all  persons  of 
whatever  age  may  enter  on  the  same 
terms  as  at  age  16,  are  estimated  to 
total  over  60  millions  sterling.  The 
actuaries  calculate  that  the  l|d.  per 
man  and  IJd.  per  woman  per  week 
retained  by  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  amounts  accruing  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  contributions 
of  a boy  under  16  above  4s.  8d.  per 
annum,  and  of  a girl  above  4s  6d 
per  annum,  will  together  at  compound 
interest  reach  this  sum  in  from  15i 
to  16  years. 


Men  

Women : — 

Spinsters  and  widows  . . 

Married  

Total  women  

Both  sexes  


Members  of  Approved 
Societies. 


Compulsory. 


8.579.000 

3.080.000 
548,000 

3.628.000 


12,207,000 


Voluntary 


Deposit 

Contributors 


625.000 

204.000 


204.000 

829.000 


638.000 

191.000 
53,000 


244,000 


882,000 


Contribu- 
tors under 
age  16. 


493,000 


‘3^0,000“ 


813,000 


Totals. 


10,335,000 


4,396,000 


14,731,000 


members  ot  approved  societies  ir 


Year. 

Compulsory. 

Voluntary. 

alen.  1 Women. 

Both  sexes. 

Men. 

Women. 

Both  sexes. 

1912-13  ~ 
1917-18  .. 
1922-23  .. 
1927-28  .. 

8.579.000 

9.586.000 

10.412.000 

11.211.000 

3.628.000 

4.020.000 

4.355.000 

4.687.000 

12.207.000 

13.606.000 

14.767.000 

15.898.000 

625.000 

620.000 

599.000 

673.000 

204.000 

198.000 

196.000 

192.000 

829.000 

818.000 

795.000 

766.000 

22  NATIONAL 

NATIONAL 

The  English  and 

Tho  German  insurance  laws  have  to 
a large  extent  inspired  and  influenced 
the  proposals  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but 
there  are  wide  divergencies. 

The  most  fundamental  difference  con- 
cerns organisation,  for  whilst  here 
sickness  and  invalidity  or  disable- 
ment insurance  are  part  of  the  same 
scheme,  in  Germany  two  separate 
organisations  working  under  different 
laws  and  almost  completely  indepen- 
dent of  each  other  deal  with  them. 

Thus,  when  a German  workman  has 
run  through  his  sickness  benefit,  and 
Is  permanently  disabled,  he  has  to 
apply  to  another  authority,  with  which 
until  then  he  has  not  come  into  con- 
tact, for  an  invalidity  pension;  and 
not  infrequently  some  time  elapses 
between  the  end.  of  the  one  and  the 
commencement  of  the  other. 

The  English  scheme  w^orks  chiefly 
through  voluntary  friendly  societies; 
the  German  on  the  other  hand  is  much 
more  bureaucratic  in  Its  management 
and  does  not  nearly  to  the  same  ex- 
tent adopt  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Under  the  English  Bill  no  contri- 
butions need  be  paid  during  tem- 
porary unemployment  to  the  extent 
of  three  weeks  per  annum.  For  arrears 
beyond  this  period  some  reduction  of 
benefit  takes  place,  but  complete  sus- 
pension only  occurs  if  arrears  exceed 
13  weeks  per  annum.  In  Germany, 
however,  no  workman  can  claim  any 
benefit  unless  he  is  actually  in  em- 
ployment, or  if  unemployed  has  kept 
up  both  his  own  and  his  employer’s 
contributions,  subject  to  t|ie  provision 
that  claims  arising  within  three 
weeks  of  cessation  of  membership  by 
reason  of  unemployment  hold  good. 

The  English  Bill  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  either  German  scheme. 

The  14  million  persons  to  be  com- 
pulsorily insured  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  estimated  million  voluntary 
insurers  form  about  33  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population.  The  number  insured 
against  sickness  in  Germany  in  1909 
was  13,385,290,  and  against  invalidity 
was  15,444,300.  These  w^ere  respectively 
about  21  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent,  of 
Contributions 
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Gei'nnan  Systems. 

the  population.  The  reason  for  the 
smaller  percentages  is  that  in  Germany 
the  compulsory  provisions  do  not 
include  agricultural  labourers,  domes- 
tic servants,  and  home  workers,  and 
for  other  wage  earners  the  income 
limit  is  fixed  at  £100  per  annum. 

Contributions  and  benefits  vary  in 
Germany  according  to  the  income  of 
the  insured  person.  This  will  be  seen 
from  the  table  below,  which  compares 
the  rates  of  contributions  and  benefits 
in  the  two  countries  for  adult  w'age- 
earners. 

The  cost  to  German  employers  of 
compulsory  insurance — including  in- 
surance against  accidents,  whicn  are 
treated  in  a similar  way  to  sickness — 
works  out  at  an  average  at  about  3-8 
per  cent,  of  wages.  The  actual  cost 
per  workplan  to  the  employer  depends 
on  the  industry,  but  some  examples 
are  interesting.  At  Krupp’s  steel  and 
iron  w^orks  the  cost  was  £3.  2s.  8d.  in 
1907;  the  Vulcan  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Stettin,  paid  £2.  8s.  2d.  in  1909, 
of  which  £1.  9s.  7d.  was  for  accident 
insurance;  the  Arenburg  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  in  1909  paid 
£3.  15s.  2^d.  per  man  for  sickness  and 
invalidity  insurance,  and  £1.  12s.  Id. 
for  accident  insurance.  Despite  these 
apparently  heavy  charges  there  Is  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  Insurance  laws  amongst  Ger- 
man employers,  and  many  firms  sup- 
plement the  State  insurance  by 
additional  benefits  of  various  kinds. 

Compulsory  insurance  against  s-ick- 
ness  is  also  required  in  Hungary  and 
Luxembourg  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial workpeople  whose  yearly  earn- 
ings do  not  exceed  £100  in  the  first 
and  £120  in  the  second;  in  Austria  for 
industrial  workpeople  generally,  in 
Norway  under  an  Act  which  came  into 
force  on  July  1st  of  this  year  for  wage- 
earners  generally,  except  deep-sea 
sailors  and  persons  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceed £77.  15s.  6d.  in  towns,  and  £66. 
13s.  4d.  in  the  country;  in  France  for 
miners;  and  in  Belgium  for  miners  and 
seamen.  Agricultural  labourers  and 
domestic  servants  are  excluded  in  all 
these  count.rie3  except  Norway. 

ANP  Benefits. 


Unitep  Kingpom 


Weekly 

Income. 

I 

Contributions. 

Sickness 

Benefit. 

Disable- 

ment 

Benefit. 

Contributions 

(combined). 

1 Sickness 
Benefit. 
2ti  wecik-s. 

Invalidity 
Benefit. » 

1 Worker.  1 

j F.mployer. 

1st  13  weeks. 

2nd  13 
weeks. 

Worker 

Em’pl'r. 

1 Men. 

IW'm'n 

i Men. 

1 tVomen. 

Shillings. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

s. 

d. 

H. 

8. 

d. 

! 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

30 

4 

3 

1 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

lOJ 

C4 

15  0 

5 

32 

27 

4 

3 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

92 

6 

13  6 

5 

32 

24 

4 

3 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

9 

H 

12  0 

5 

32 

21 

4 

3 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

72 

42 

10  6 

4 

82 

20 

4 

3 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

72 

H 

10  0 

4 

82 

18 

4 

3 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

62 

42 

9 0 

4 

82 

Men 

Wn. 

15 

3 

3 

4 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

52 

32 

7 6 

4 

1 

12 

2 

2 

5 

4 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

42 

32 

6 0 

4 

1 

9 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

32 

22 

4 6 

3 

", 

6 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

7 

6 

5 

5 

2i 

12  i 

3 0 1 

2 

Germany, 


* Aftd  20  years  coirtiibution.s. 


FllIENDLY  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  BILL. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETY  OPINION. 


By  THE  SEOIIETAHY  OF  THE  HEARTS  OF  OAK  BENEFIT  SOCIETY. 

„scheme  had  been  receipt  of  incomes  exceeding  f ICO  per  annum 


•j  V*  otic  o^^iicxuc  IU4U  UUUIl 

ideaused  by  the  Friendly  Societies  for  years. 
\ oliintary  effort  by  the  Societies,  zealous, 
energetic,  unselfish,  was  unable,  unassisted 
to  bring  vidthin  the  protecting  shelter  of 
their  institutions  those  who  could  but 
would  not,  and  those  who  would  but  could 
not,  come  within  a system  of  insurance 
against  sickness.  Ten  millions  of  these  were 
outside,  six  millions  were  inside,  these  Socie- 
ties. Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lapses 
from  membership  occurred  every  year  and 
30  per  cent,  of  pauperism  was  held  {o  be 
due  to  sickness  resulting  in  poverty.  Here 
was  the  problem.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  recognised  its  inherent  difficulties, 
and,  recognising  also  that  the  British 
Friendly  Society  system  already  possessed 
the  machinery  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
but  was  without  adequate  driving  power  to 
render  their  machinery  completely  effective, pro- 
duced the  power  and  invited  their  co-operation. 

When  the  text  of  the  Bill  was  issued  to 
the  public,  many  of  its  provisions  were 
found  to . be  incompatible  with  the  inde- 
jiendence  of  the  Friendly  Societies,  and 
many  of  the  leading  officials  perceived 
that  it  would  deal  a deadly  blow  to 
their  respective  organisations.  At  the 
JSational  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  the 
president  reported  to  the  delegates  present 
the  Bill  was  entirely  different  to  that 
which  had  been  provisionally  agreed  upon 
between  the  Committee  of  the  Conference 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the 
vanous  discussions  which  had  taken  place 

between  them 

The  amendments  considered  fun’damentai 
m Friendly  Society  opinion  were  summarised 
by  the  annual  meeting  at  Edinburgh,  held 
on  October  12th  and  13th,  as  follows  •— 

(1)  That  approved  Societies  shall  be  con- 
stituted on  the  basis  of  self-management  by 
the  members ; (2)  that  the  administration  of 
the  medical  benefit  shall  be  vested  in 
approved  Societies,  or,  at  their  option, 
through  the  local  Health  Committees,  and 
that  arrangements  shall  be  made  to  ensure 
medical  attendance  for  all  existing  members 
of  Friendly  Societies  v/ho  are  excluded  from 
State  scheme,  on  the  same  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  those  members  who  become  in- 
sured persons  under  the  Bill;  (3)  that 
approved  Societies  shall  have  a majority  of 
representatives  on  Uie  local  Health  Com- 
mittees ; (4)  that  sickness  benefit  be  given 
from  the  first  (instead  of  fourth)  day  of  the 
illness ; (5)  that  the  member’s  own  contri- 
bution be  paid  over  to  approved  Societies 
and  be  invested  by  them ; (6)  that  the  pro- 
posals to  use  portions  of  the  surpluses  of 
approved  Societies  for  the  benefit  of  deposit 
contributors  be  strongly  opposed,  and  if 
such  contributors  need  help,  the  State  to 
make  special  grants  to  contributors  refused 
by  approved  Societies;  (7)  that  the  amount 
ailow^  for  management  expenses  be  clearlv 
stated  m the  Bill;  (8)  that  the  powers  of 
local  Medical  Committees  should  be  advisory 
only , (9)  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  local  Health  Committees  shall 
not  be  transferred  to  existing  county  or 
borough  authorities;  (10)  that  persons  in 


II  i-j-w  per  annum 

be  allowed  to  become  voluntary  members 
of  an  approved  Society,  but  not  entitled  to 
the  Government  subsidy,  but  entitled  to 
take  part  m the  management  of  the  society  ; 
(.11)  that  the  Government  be  required  to 
purpose  of  making 
adequate  provision  out  of  the  existing 
reserves  for  the  full  liabilities  of  all  per 
raanent  sick,  aged,  and  all  other  members 
who  will  ^ left  on  the  hands  of  the  societies 
r.;.*  K Au  October  9th  a private  Confe- 
fhP  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  at  the  Treasury,  between  re- 

the  ^®^^cal  profession  and 

the  Friendly  ^cieties.  for  the  purpose  of 
di&cussmg  points  of  difference  between  them 
On*’ following  Monday.’ 
\®Oi,  the  date  of  tlie 
Aloert  Hall  mass  meeting,  a similar  Con- 
feience  was  called  between  the  represen ta- 
Collecting  and  Industrial  Insu- 
rance  Companies.  Dividing  Societies,  &c..  and 
the  Friendly  Societies,  at  which  points  of 
discussed.  At  the  close  of 
this  Conference  the  Chancellor  received  the 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Friendly  Societies,  who  sub- 
requirements  as  adopted 

P?evLus  Mar"  0“  “o 

Tifii  Meeting  at  the  Royal  Albert 

II  announced  that  the 

Chancellor  had  conceded  nine  of  the  11 
points  submitted  to  him,  the  two  which 
remamed  unsettled  being  (1)  that  rehrt- 
* payment  of  sickness  benefit  from 
as  required  by  the  Societies, 
nstead  of  from  the  fourth  day  as  laid  down 
m the  Bill,  and  (2)  the  question  at  issue 
betwe^  the  doctors  and  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties. The  Royal  Albert  Hall  meeting  unani- 
mously adopted  a resolution  calling  for 
day”?/  nfn”/ss^  Payable  from  the  first 

wa^s'L 

“ The  Committee  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Friendly  Societies,  having  had 
with  the  Cha/celJor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject  of  the 
minimum  demands  put  forward  by  the 
^mburgh  Conference,  and  having  ex 
pressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the 
alterations  m the  Bill  now  promised  by 
the  Chancellor  will  meet  the  reasonable 
and  just  demands  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
this  meeting  therefore  will  recommend  on 
the  enactment  of  the  measure  in  accor- 
assurances  its  acceptance 
by  the  Friendly  Societies;  and,  further 
this  meeting  appreciates  the  conciliatory 
attitude  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the 
differences  existing  between  the  Friendly 
Societies  and  the  various  interests  con- 
cerned under  the  Bill.” 

This  was  not  by  any  means  received  with 
the  same  unanimity  as  those  which  had 
preced^ed  it.  It  was,  however,  declared  bv 
the  chairman  to  be  carried  by  a show  of 
hands. 

C.  W.  BURNES. 
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THE  PROVISION  OF  MEDICAL  BENEFIT. 

By  the  Medical  Secketauy  British  Medical  Association. 


Tlic  BritisJi  Medical  Association  had  fore- 
seen that  the  existing  arrangements  for  the 
provision  of  medical  attendance  to  the 
poorer  classes  were  unsatisfactory  from  the 
point  of  view  both  of  the  public  and  the 
profession,  and  that  some  reform  must  be 
undertaken.  The  two  possible  lines  of  reform 
appeared  to  bo  (a)  the  extension  of  facilities 
for  insurance  against  the  cost  of  medical 
attendance  and  treatment,  and  (b)  the  pro- 
vision of  such  attendance  and  treatment 
at  the  public  expense  through  the  local 
health  authorities,  or  conceivably  through 
the  public  assistance  authority.  The  Asso- 
ciation was  of  opinion  that  provision  by 
in.surance  should  first  be  attempted. 

The  policy  formulated  by  the  Association, 
and  supported  by  the  profession  generally, 
with  respect  to  the  Insurance  Bill  was  one 
of  approval  of  its  general  objects  and 
acceptance  of  the  main  principles,  but  objec- 
tion to  the  scheme  for  the  provision  of 
medical  benefit. 

The  medical  profession  considered  that  the 
most  important  point  was  to  preserve  the 
principle  of  private  practice  as  calculated 
to  afford  a more  efficient  service  to  the 
insured,  as  well  as  one  more  satisfactory  to 
the  medical  profession,  than  the  employment 
of  specially  selected  officers  appointed  by 
the  approved  societies  or  local  Health  Com- 
mittees. They  urged  that  a patient  would 
have  more  confidence  in  the  doctor  whom  he 
selected  for  himself,  and  would  derive,  there- 
fore, more  benefit  from  his  attendance  than 
if  the  doctor  were  appointed  even  by  the 
majority  of  the  society  of  wliich  the  patient 
was  a member.  Free  choice  of  doctor  by 
patient  would  tend  to  efficiency,  and  make 
the  service  more  popular.  Secondly,  the 
profession  considered  that  if  the  principle  of 
free  choice  of  doctor  were  granted  there 
could  be  no  useful  purpose  in  leaving  the 
control  of  administration  of  medical  benefits 
in  the  hands  of  separate  societies.  It  was 
much  better  on  ail  grounds  that  there 
should  be  a uniform  system  of  administration 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  Health  Committee. 
Thirdly,  the  profession  considered  that  the 
Bill  tended  to  interfere  with  the  relation 
of  doctor  and  patient  to  a greater  extent 
than  its  public  objects  warranted.  Hence,  a 
demand  was  put  forward  that  an  income 
limit  of  £2  a week  should  be  imposed,  and 
that  those  whose  income  exceeded  the  limit 
shouid  be  required  to  make  their  own 

INSURANCE  OFFIC 

The  National  Insurance  Bill,  as  it  at 
present  stands,  dees  not  cover  the  same 
ground  as  that  occupied  by  the  offices 
carrying  on  ordinary  and  industrial 
insurance.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
make  moi'e  or  less  continuous  provision 
for  the  sick  and  unemployed,  primarily 
during  the  working  period  of  life.  The 
main  object  of  the  life  offices  is  to 
make  provision  for  death,  or,  under 
endowment  schemes,  for  a time  of  more 
or  less  advanced  age  when  working 
days  are  over.  The  impetus  which  may 
be  expected  to  be  given  to  insurance 
generally  by  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  the  State  will  be  felt  primarily 
by  the  industrial  offices,  as  they  are 


arrangements  for  medical  attendance  and 
treatment,  receiving,  however,  the  pecuniary 
equivalent  of  their  medical  benefit  in  the 
form  of  a contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
their  medical  attendance.  Fourthly,  the 
profession  urged  that,  having  regard  to  the 
very  important  medical  aspects  of  the  In- 
surance Scheme,  medical  practitioners  who 
had  had  experience  of  practice  among  the 
classes  from  which  the  insured  would  chiefly 
be  drawn  should  be  included  among  the 
Insurance  Commissioners,  the  Central  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  the  local  Health  Com- 
mittee, and  also  that,  to  facilitate  fhe 
smooth  working  of  the  medical  service,  statu- 
tory recognition  should  be  given  to  local 
Medical  Committees  representative  of  the 
profession  in  the  area  of  each  local  Health 
Committee.  On  the  subject  of  remuneration 
many  members  of  the  profession  felt  strongly 
that  the  system  of  payment  of  a fixed  rate  per 
head  per*  annum  had  proved  in  past  ex- 
perience of  club  practice  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  that  a system  of  payment  per 
attendance  should  be  substituted,  but  the 
profession  was  content  that  the  question  of 
remuneration  should  be  left  absolutely  open 
in  the  Bill  itself. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  Govem- 
ment  on  these  lines,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  agreed  to  most  of  the  points  put 
before  him  except  as  regards  the  income  limit. 
As  to  that,  he  opposed  the  statutory  fixation  of 
a definite  limit  throughout  the  country,  but 
agreed  that  local  Health  Committees  might  be 
empowered  to  fix  such  limits.  The  House  of 
Commons  has  transferred  the  administration 
of  medical  benefits  to  the  local  Health  Com- 
mittees, and  has  approved  the  principle  of 
free  choice  of  doctor,  and  of  local  option 
as  regards  the  income  limit.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  adopted  a provision  for  giving 
medical  benefit  through  any  system  or 
organisation  existing  at  the  time  of  passing 
of  the  Act  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
profession,  conflicts  with  the  principles  of 
administration  of  medical  benefit  and  of  free 
choice  of  doctor  previously  approved.  The 
attitude  of  the  profession  towards  the  Bill 
is  still  undetermined  at  the  time  of  pre- 
paration of  this  Memorandum,  much  oppo- 
sition being  caused  by  the  amendment  last 
mentioned,  and  perhaps,  in  a smaller  degree, 
by  the  failure  to  provide  a statutory  fixed 
income  limit. 

J.  Smith  Whitaker,  M.R.C.S. 

S AND  THE  BILL. 

BO  closely  in  touch  with  the  working 
classes.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a 
large  number  of  clerks  and  others  who 
will  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill, 
and  who  will  be  in  a position  to  afford 
the  larger  premium  pecessary  to  cover 
ordinary  life  policies,  and  this  fact 
should  certainly  help  the  ordinary  life 
offices.  Thus,  neither  industrial  nor 
ordinary  life  assurance  companies  have 
anything  to  fear,  and  if  they  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  as  many 
of  them  will  doubtless  do,  they  may 
confidently  look  for  an  increase  In  the 
volume  of  their  business  as  a result 
of  the  National  Insurance  Bill  becom- 
ing law. 

OSCAR  BARTON,  F.C.A.,  F.S.S. 
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THE  EMPLOYERS’  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Bt  the  BT.  HON.  ROSSELri  EEA. 


You  do  not  ask  my  opinion  of  the 
National  Insurance  Bill  as  a Member 
of  Parliament,  or  a citizen,  or  a human 
being,  but  simply  as  an  employer  of 
labour,  that  is,  as  an  animated 
machine  whose  functions  require  the 
employment  of  various  classes  of 
labouring  men  at  several  of  our  prin- 
cipal ports.  As  an  intelligent  machine, 
destitute  of  human  feeling,  I admit,  in 
common  Avith  every  other  intelligent 
person,  that  an  insufficient  share  of 
the  national  income  is  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  comfort  of  the 
workers,  and  that  this  mal-distribution 
impairs  the  efficiency  of  our  national 
industrial  and  commercial  organism. 
It  even  diminishes  our  total  produc- 
tion and  our  wealth.  I see  also  that 
a re-adjustment  is  not  only  socially 
desirable — a point  of  view  you  exclude 
from  my  consideration  on  the  present 
occasion — but  that  it  is  inevitable.  As 
an  employer  I must  face  it,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  is  hitting  me  in  the 
face  at  the  present  moment.  It  appears 
to  me  that  an  adequate  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  the  life  of  the 
labouring  population  cannot  be  effected 
by  additions  to  money  wages  alone.  It 
would  throw  the  whole  burden  upon 
ray  class — the  employers — in  the  first 
instance;  and,  although  we  should  en- 
deavour to  pass  it  on  to  the  public,  we 
could  not  do  so  either  speedily  or  en- 
tirely in  these  days  of  international 
competition,  and  many  of  us  would 
“ go  under  ” in  the  process.  For 
example,  the  railway  companies  could 
not  possibly  pay  such  wages  as  would 
fulfil  the  condition  of  improvement  I 
have  mentioned,  and  live  under  their 
present  statutory  obligations  to  the 
public.  What  is  called  “ economic  fric- 
tion ” could  not  be  overcome  by  com- 
mercial methods,  and  employers  of 
labour  could  not  get  an  adequate  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  working  population 
from  the  owners  of  land  in  town  and 
country,  of  buildings  and  minerals,  the 
whole  class  of  mortgagees,  debenture 
holders,  in  fact,  from  the  idle  rich,  and 
from  the  general  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. 


Therefore  I hold  that  the  working 
classes  must  not  look  to  increase  of 
wages  alone  for  the  improvement  in 
their  condition,  which  they  are  de- 
manding, and  which  in  my  capacity  of 
a human  being,  I may  be  forgiven  for 
digressing  so  far  as  to  say  they  have  a 
right  to  demand.  The  general  wealth 
of  the  country  must  contribute  to  this 
object.  I therefore  regard  the  State 
contributions  to  Old  Age  Pensions,  and 
National  Insurance  against  sickness 
and  unemployment  as  measures  for  the 
more  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  a great  reforma- 
tion, and,  as  such,  an  advantage  to  the 
direct  employers  of  labour,  only  less 
than  the  advantage  it  will  be  to  the 
workers  themselves.  If  I am  taunted 
by  working  men  that  I am  accepting 
these  things  as  contributions  in  relief 
of  wages,  I point  out  that  though 
theoretically  my  argument  leads  to- 
wards this  conclusion,  practically  it  is 
not  operating  in  this  way.  The  work- 
ing classes  are  getting  it  both  Avays; 
they  are  getting  the  increase  of  Avages, 
and  they  are  getting  the  State  benefits, 
and  I am  sure  they  could  never  get  the 
same  advantages  from  increase  of 
wages  alone,  as  they  are  now  getting 
from  both  sources,  while  the  struggles 
which  a continuous  effort  to  attain  this 
standard  of  living  by  increase  of  wages 
alone  would  entail  Avould  be  ruinous  to 
the  employers,  to  workers,  and  to  the 
trade  of  the  country. 

In  conclusion,  I would  point  out  that 
up  to  a certain  point  the  State  can  dis- 
tribute its  contribution  more  equitably 
and  usefully  than  it  would  be  distri- 
buted if  the  labourers  were  to  get  the 
same  amount  in  the  form  of  wages. 
Who  can  doubt  that  the  money  distri- 
buted as  Old  Age  Pensions  is  more  use- 
fully employed  than  a similar  sum 
would  be  if  distributed  as  increased 
wages  to  workmen  in  a certain  number 
of  trades  which  were  already  strong 
enough  to  make  their  demands  effec- 
tive? 

For  these  reasons.  Sir,  as  a purely 
selfish  employer  of  labour,  I welcome 
the  National  Insurance  Bill,  as  I wel- 
comed the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

RUSSELL  Rea. 


THE  CASE  OF  INSURED  WOMEN. 


By  the  Seoeetaey  of  the  Women’s  Teade  Union  League. 


In  estimating  the  value  of  compulsory 
Industrial  insurance  for  men  and  for  AAomen, 
the  central  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the 
different  ways  in  which  the  sexes  are  aftected 
by  marriage.  Broadly,  the  married  man  is 
riveted  to  wage-earning— the  maryled  woman 
taken  away  from  it.  Thus  the  need  of  the 
woman  as  worker  for  insurance  is  enormously 
less  than  the  man’s.  Her  working  years  are 
the  years  of  maximum  vigour  and  health, 
and  assuming  her  retirement  from  industry 
on  marriage,  the  appropriate  premium  would 


be  only  a fraction  of  that  demanded  in 
the  National  Insurance  Bill.  Single  women, 
however,  and  some  married  ones,  do  not 
leave  work,  and  a proportion  of  those  who 
do  leave  return  in  later  life.  This  makes 
the  premiums  of  the  Bill  more  plausible,  but 
they  remain  too  high.  Having  been  out  of 
industry  for  more  than  a year,  a woman, 
unless  widowed,  is  not  eligible  to  resume 
her  insurance."^  Below  the  age  of  15,  Avidows 
are  only  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  female 
population.  The  proportion  in  work  will,  of 
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course  be  appreciably  less.  Against  thi.s 
put  the  fact  that  tlie  lap.se  ot  policies  of 
women  who  have  married  will  release 
annually  no  less  than  millions  of  pounds. 

This  general  complaint  is,  however,  le.ss 
grievou.s  than  that  to  be  entered  on  behalf 
of  particular  classes  of  women  workers.  At 
the  present  time  the  domestic  servant  is 
accustomed  to  receive  during  iline.ss  both 
medical  attention  and  full  wages  Under 
t!ie  National  Insurance  Bill  she  is  not  to 
got  any  money  payment  unless  .she  ceases  to 
be  boarded  by  her  employer.  In  the  ordi- 
nary case  this  will  not  happen,  and  the 
servant  will  consequently  receive  medical 
benefit  only.  Thus  she  will  pay  3d.  per  week 
(the  premium  for  all  domestic  servants  who 
receive  board  and  lodging),  and  her  em- 
ployer a similar  sum,  and  be  worse  off  than 
now.  The  case  of  the  woman  in  irregular 
employment  (to  which  class  practically  all 
home  workers  belong)  is  not  less  unsatis- 
factory. The  out-of-W'Ork  operative  has  to 
pay  the  employer’s  contribution  as  well  as 
her  own  : 6d.  a week  instead  of  the  2d.  or 
3d.  she  pays  when  receiving  w’ages.  How  is 
she  going  to  pay  it?  If  she  fails  to  pay 
she  will  be  quickly  out  of  benefit.  In  trades 
like  that  of  lace-finishing  in  Nottingham  the 
employment  of  the  home  workers  is  broken, 
and  they  may  be  without  w'ork  in  the  slack 
season  for  six  or  seven  weeks.  It  seems 
certain  that  their  intermittent  payments  will 
entitle  them  to  nothing  at  all. 

It  Is  a further  point  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  widows  return  to  work  they  tend  to 
enter  occupations  In  which  work  is  irregular. 


They  become,  for  instance,  charwomen,  to 
y.'hom  what  has  been  said  of  the  lace-workers 
IS  applicable.  It  thus  appears  that  the  high 
premiums  to  be  paid  by  the  whole  sex  in 
the  years  of  greatest  health  are  not  to 
benefit  numbers  of  tho.se  on  whose  behalf 
they  are  excused. 

The.se  are  a few  criticisms  out  of  a great 
many  that  might  be  made.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  said  that  the  amendments  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  under  which 
workers  earning  less  than  Is.  6d.  a day  are 
released  from  any  payments,  and  the  wives 
of  insured  men  are  to  receive  a money  pay- 
ment at  maternity  of  30s.,  in  addition  to 
medical  benefit,  are  improvements  of  the 
greatest  magnitude.  The  Women’s  Trade 
Union  League,  while  still  regarding  the  Bill 
as  unfair  In  its  incidence  on  women  as  a 
class  and  on  domestic  servants  and  other 
female  workers  as  sub-classes,  is  glad  to 
acknowledge  that  the  alterations  cited  m.ake 
the  measure  much  less  unfair  than  it  was  at 
its  inception.  Mary  R.  Macarthur. 

* While  this  book  was  in  the  pres.s  the  Bill 
was  arnended  so  that  women  may  continue 
their  insurance  after  marriage  either  as 
voluntary  or  employed  contributors  at  an 
option  which  they  must  exercise  within  a 
month  after  marriage.  A reduced  voluntary 
contribution  of  Bd.  will  be  levied  and  re- 
duced benefits  will  be  given.  Or  the  married 
woman  who  drops  her  insurance  may  draw 
during  marriage  on  her  reserve  value'to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  either  for  sickness  or 
distress. 


THE  TRADE  UNIONIST  VIEW. 


By  the  Secretary  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 


I have  said  from  the  beginning  that 
the  National  Insurance  Bill  was  full  of 
magnificent  possibilities,  and  that  its 
introduction  emphasizes  the  era  of 
social  legislation  inaugurated  by  the 
Old  Age  Pension  scheme.  Like  others, 
I have  feared  danger  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  I have  criti- 
cised some  of  its  provisions,  notably 
those  of  Clause  11.  The  report  of  the 
Labour  Party’s  actuary  has  shov/n  that 
the  modification  of  this  clause,  which 
most  trade  unionists  desire,  cannot  be 
secured  without  seriously  increasing  the 
contributions  either  of  the  workmen, 
the  employers,  or  the  State,  and  though 
I still  wish  to  see  the  injured  workman 
in  a better  position  than  the  measure 
provides,  I feel  it  will  be  necessary  to 
wait  until  surpluses  mature  before 
seeking  to  enforce  an  amendment  which 
I am  sure  is  necessary. 

The  Chancellor’s  recent  answers  to 
my  Questions,  questions  summarised 
from  interrogations  received  from 
various  quarters  of  the  country,  have 
removed  the  probability  of  misconcep- 
tion in  connection  with  the  guarantees 
demanded  by  the  scheme;  interference 
with  the  ordinary  functions  of  trade 
unions  by  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners; the  disposal  of  accumulated 
surpluses;  and  the  right  of  smaller 
unions  to  administer  the  benefits  of 
the  measure  in  combination  with  the 
General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

I am  personally  satisfied  that  no 


trade  union  need  suffer  Injury  through 
the  National  Insurance  scheme,  except 
such  injury  as  may  result  from  neglect 
of  its  opportunities  and  through  failure 
to  shoulder  its  responsibilities  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
benefits. 

No  fair-minded  person  can  disregard 
the  actual  benefits  which  the  scheme 
confers.  It  is  certain  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  national  health,  and  pre- 
sumably in  the  national  physique, 
must  follow  the  adoption  of  free  medi- 
cal treatment  and  the  creation  of  ade- 
quate sanatoria,  and,  though  the  finan- 
cial benefits  under  the  scheme  ca,nnot 
provide  comfort,  they  will  at  least  miti- 
gate the  bitterness  of  the  suffering  and 
misery  usually  accompanying  periods 
of  sickness,  while  the  provision  of  the 
disability  benefit  must  lighten  the  load 
now  carried  by  many  families. 

There  are  beneficial  clauses  in  the 
Bill  other  than  those  specifically  deal- 
ing with  insurance,  and  amongst  the 
most  important  of  these  are  Clauses  46 
and  51.  The  attempt  to  place  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  excessive  sickness  upon 
those  who  are  after  enquiry  adjudged 
to  be  responsible  for  it  is  an  attempt 
which  must  appeal  to  all  who  love  real 
justice,  while  Clause  51,  which  seeks  to 
limit  distraint  in  cases  of  sickness,  is 
a very  obvious  and  commendable 
attempt  to  temper  the  wind  to  tlie 
shorn  lamb. 

The  chief  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
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at  tbe  present  moment  arise  from  the 
inclusion  amongst  societies  who  may 
be  approved,  of  profit-making  concerns. 
I am  afraid  that  while  trade  unionists 
and  others  have  been  striving  to 
achieve  that  which  for  financial  reasons 
is  at  present  impossible  tliey  have 
allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  in  at  the 


gate,  and  unless  they  take  immediate 
action  many  of  the  results  which  the 
original  Bill  obviously  aimed  at  will  be 
seriously  endangered.  I hope  to  see  the 
movement  put  up  a great  fight  against 
the  efforts  of  vested  interests  to  vitiate 
what  is,  after  all,  the  greatest  social 
measure  of  modern  times. 

W.  A.  APPLETON. 


POOR  RELIEF  AND  INSURANCE. 

By  the  Clerk  to  the  Rochdale  Guardians. 

The  Insurance  Bill,  if  enacted  in  any-  its  benefits  may  have  to  resort  to 


thing  like  its  present  state,  is  bound 
to  bring  about,  sooner  or  later,  a 
great  reduction  in  outdoor  pauperism. 
Particularly  will  this  be  so  where 
pauperism  now  arises  from  sickness, 
maternity,  or  disablement.  Now  that 
the  aged  people  have  gone  on  pen- 
sions, if  we  exclude  able-bodied  widows 
with  fatherless  children,  the  bulk  of 
outdoor  pauperism  to-day  is  made  up 
of  cases  of  sickness,  maternity,  and 
disablement.  There  has  been  a very 
large  increase  of  poor  law  maternity 
(Outdoor  List)  since  the  Midwives  Act 
came  into  operation.  Should  the  Bill 
get  on  the  Statute-book,  with  the  full 
measure  of  its  proposed  benefits,  no 
doubt  there  will  be  very  numerous 
cases  arising  from  sickness,  mater- 
nity, and  disablement  that  Guardians 
will  still  have  to  provide  outdoor  relief 
for,  and  that  for  this  leason — there  is 
a statutory  limit  to  the  money  benefits 
under  the  Bill,  but  there  is  no  statu- 
tory limit  to  poor  law  relief.  Thus  the 
man  with  a wife  and  a large  family  of 
little  children,  out  of  employment 
through  sickness,  will  not  be  able  to 
live  and  provide  for  his  family  during 
his  sickness  without  an  addition  to  the 
sick  pay  that  the  Bill  proposes  for  him. 
If  there  is  no  other  source  from  which 
he  can  draw  of  course  he  will  have 
to  resort  to  the  Guardians.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  out-of-work  with  a 
large  family,  v/ho  may  be  entitled  to 
benefits  under  Part  II.  (Unemploy- 
ment Insurance).  The  Bill  itself  indi- 
cates that  persons  entitled  to  receive 


the  Guardians  for  outdoor  relief,  for 
Clause  83  reads:  “In  granting  outdoor 
relief  to  a person  in  receipt  of  or  en- 
titled to  receive  any  benefit  under  this 
i^t,  a board  of  guardians  in  England 
shall  not  take  into  consideration  any 
such  benefit,  except  so  far  as  such 
benefit  exceeds  five  shillings  per  week.” 

The  saving  of  out-relief  expenditure 
should'  the  Bill  go  through— and  the 
desire  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  gene- 
rally is  that  it  should  go  through — may 
be  expected  to  be  counterbalanced  to 
some  extent  by  an  increase  of  poor 
law  infirmary  patients.  Extension  of 
medical  benefits  always  means  increase 
of  institutional  treatment.  This  is  not 
because  doctors  under  contract  be- 
grudge prolonged  attention  at  the  home 
of  the  patients,  but  because  they  are 
bound,  if  they  find  that  the  quickest 
restoration  to  the  health  of  the  patient 
necessitates  institutional  treatment,  to 
influence  the  patient  to  secure  that 
treatment.  The  poor  law  infirmary  in 
most  places  is  likely  to  be  the  only 
institution  where  such  treatment  can 
be  afforded.  Clause  12  (1)  of  the  Bill 
shows  that  persons  insured  in  respect 
of  sickness,  maternity,  or  disablement 
may  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  poor  law 
institutions.  Institutional  treatment 
per  head  far  exceeds  the  cost  for  out- 
door relief. 

Poor  Law  Guardians  ought  to  be  re- 
presented on  the  proposed  local  Health 
Committees  (see  Clause  43),  and  Clause 
46  ought  to  go  through. 

R.  A.  LEACH 


VOLUNTARY  HOSPITALS  UNDER  THE  BILL. 

The  gigantic  scheme  of  the  Insur 


ance  Bill  proposes  to  revolutionise  the 
vvhole  existing  organisation  for  the  re- 
lief of  sickness.  The  sick  poor  are  to 
be  treated  at  home  and  to  receive  sick 
pay.  What  of  the  hospitals  then? 
Have  they  a future?  I think  the  an- 
swer rests  with  the  Voluntary  Hospi- 
tals themselves.  They  must  depend 
upon  their  ability  to  show  that  they 
are  doing  the  work  which  no  one 
else  is  doing,  and  work  which  must 
be  done.  They  may  have  to  modify 
some  of  their  metheds.  They  have 
often  had  to  do  that,  and  can  readily 
do  so  again. 

If  the  Insurance  Bill  is  going  to  do 
the  same  work  in  a better  way.  it  does 
not  matter  that  the  hospitals’  day  is 
ended.  But  it  is  not.  The  Insurance 
Bill  will  arrange  for  the  treatment  at 
home  of  certain  forms  of  illness,  and 
that  very  treatment,  be  it  remem- 


bered, IS  the  result  of  the  hospitals' 
work — they  taught  what  was  the  right 
treatment.  The  aim  of  the  Insurance 
Bill  IS  to  cure  a man  of  his  disease. 
The  aim  of  the  hospitals  is  to  destroy 
disease  in  man.  The  hospitals  must 
still  provide  the  great  operating  thea- 
tres, the  laboratories  for  the  study  of 
bacteria  to  which  half  the  illness  of  life 
IS  due;  they  must  still  provide  the 
special  departments— the  light  depart- 
rnent,  the  opsonic  department,  the 
Clinical  laboratories.  They  must  still 
provide  the  equipment  by  which  dis- 
ease is  to  be  destroyed.  The  Insur- 
ance Bill  is  the  soWier  in  the  line  of 
battle.  The  hospital  is  the  arsenal 
where  his  weapons  are  forged.  What, 
therefore,  the  hospitals  must  teach 
the  public  is,  that  the  Insurance  Bill 
In  no  way  touches  the  greater  part 
of  their  work,  which  is  preventive,  re- 
searchful and  educational.  E.  W.  MORRIS 
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Part  II.— UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE, 
The  Financia.1  Basis  of  the  Scheine> 


The  financial  basis  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  scheme  rests  on  the 
actuarial  report  made  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Ackland. 

From  the  census  figures  for  1901,  he 
deduced  that  the  number  employed  in 
the  several  classes  of  insured  trades  in 
March,  1912,  will  be;— 

1.  Building  Group  : — 

Building  Trade  1,248,000 

Mill  Sawyers  23,000  - 

General  Labourers  . . 60,000 

1,321,000 

2.  Engineering  Groups  : — 

Engineers  and  Iron- 

founders,  777,000 

Shipbuilders  137,000 

Coach  builders 116,000 

Mill  Sawyers  20,000 

General  Labourers 50,000 

1,100,000 


Total 2,421,000 

The  data  upon  which  the  estimate 
was  made  concerned  only  trade  union 
members,  and  thus  comprised  only 
about  one-sixth  of  the  total  workmen 
in  the  trades.  For  the  20  years,  1891 
to  1910,  the  mean  rates  of  trade  union 
unemployment  in  various  branches 
were  as  follows: — 


UNEAfPLOYMENT  RATES  (20  YEARS  AVERAGE). 


Class  of  Trade  Union. 

Annual 
Aver,  Kate 
of  Unem- 
ployment. 

Aver.  No.  of 
Days  unem- 
ployed per 
annum. 

Building  (Carpenters 

Per  cent. 

Days. 

and  Plumbers  only) . . 

5*1 

15-9 

Engineering 

5-6 

17-5 

Shipbuilding 

10-4 

32-4 

Coachbuilding 

3 *5 

10-9 

Mill  Sawyers  

3-6 

11*2 

For  building,  the  carpenters  and 
plumbers  form  a very  select  class 


whose  rate  of  unemployment  is  very 
much  lower  than  their  fellows.  The 
evidence  suggests  that,  for  the  whole 
trade,  this  rate  should  be  doubled. 
Allowing  for  this,  and  taking  the  whole 
group  of  trades,  8‘2  per  cent,  of  work- 
men were  unemployed  at  any  moment, 
or  to  put  it  in  another  way,  each  mem- 
ber was  out  of  work  on  an  average  for 
26'8  days  in  the  year.  Considering 
the  groups  separately,  it  appears  that 
in  building,  the  average  rate  of  unem- 
ployment was  32-4  days,  and  in  . n- 
gineering  20'3  days  per  member  per 
year.  This  difference  supplies  the 
reason  for  the  7s.  per  week  benefit  for 
engineering,  and  6s.  per  week  for 
building. 

At  the  beginning  of  1910,  there 
were  443,444  trade  unionists  in  the 
trades  concerned,  and  of  these  404,045 
were  eligible  to  receive  unemployed 
benefits,  provided  by  the  unions.  The 
scheme  will,  therefore,  secure  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  about  2 million 
persons,  who  at  present  are  without 
this  provision,  without  counting  the 
largo  number  of  trade  unionists  in 
other  trades,  for  whom  one-sixth  of 
their  unemployment  benefit  will  be 
paid. 

The  period  of  unemployment  for 
which  benefit  will  be  given  does  not 
start  until  6 days  have  elapsed,  and 
it  closes  after  another  15  weeks.  Thus 
not  all  these  days  of  lost  time  have 
to  be  provided  for.  The  actuaries 
conclude  that  71  per  cent,  of  the  aver- 
age unemployment  alone  will  be  en- 
titled to  benefit.  Thus  it  is  anticipated 
that  on  an  average  each  insured  per- 
son in  the  building  trades  will  receive 
benefit  for  23  days,  and  in  the  engi- 
neering trades  for  14-4  days. 


The  Cost  of  the  Scheme. 


Total  Cost  of  Benefit. — There  are  allow- 
ances still  to  be  made,  e.g.,  for  insured 
persons  who  fail  to  receive  benefit 
during  unemployment  owing  to  the 
working  of  the  “ one  week’s  benefit 
to  five  weeks’  contributions  ” rule,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  benefit 
for  each  man  will  average  out  at 
18s.  3d.  per  annum  over  the  insured 
trades  as  a whole. 

Total  Annual  Contributions.— 6|d.  per 
member  is  the  normal  weekly  contri- 
bution. 10  per  cent,  of  this  goes  in 
management  expenses,  leaving  6d. 
weekly  available  for  benefits.  The 
annual  yield  of  this,  however,  will  be 
reduced  by  unemployment,  sickness, 
and  short  time,  during  which  the  six- 
pences will  not  be  paid.  Thus  44 
weeks’  contributions  only  per  annum 
can  be  anticipated.  Further,  the  privi- 
lege of  compounding,  granted  to  an 
employer  who  gives  regularity  of  em- 
ployment, will  rednee  his  share.  Tak- 
ing all  these  factors  into  account,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  income  of  the  fund 


in  respect  of  each  man  insured  will  be 


made  up  as  follows  : — Per  annum. 

s.  d. 

Average  contribution  of  Workman 9 2 

Average  contribution  of  Employer 7 6 

Average  contribution  of  State  6 6^ 

22  2S 

Expenses  of  Administration  2 2| 

Available  for  Benefits  20  0 


Available  for  Benefits  20  0 

The  estimated  margin  or  reserve  per 
annum  is  shown  below: — 


Per  annum:. 

Per 

Member 

2,421,000' 

Members. 

Average  Contribution. . 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 

£ 

2,421,000 

Average  Benefits 

0 18  3 

2,209,163 

Aver.  Margin  or  Reserve 

0 1 9 

211,837 

The  total  cost  to  the  State  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  estimated  for 
1912-13  at  £732,000;  1913-14,  £767,000; 

1914-15,  £802,000. 
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Benefits  in  the 

The  scheme  embodied  in  Part  II.  of 
the  National  Insurance  Bill  has  two 
main  objects:— 

(A)  Compulsory  insurance  against  un- 
employment in  certain  selected  trades. 

(B)  Encouragement  of  voluntary  in- 
surance against  unemployment  in  all 
trades. 

Compulsory  Insurance  applies  to  the 
following  trades : Building,  construction 
of  worhs,  shipbuilding,  mechanical  engi- 
neering, and  construction  of  vehicles. 

All  workmen  in  these  trades  over  18 
years  old.  excluding  foremen,  clerks, 
and  established  employes  of  the  Crown, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  organised  or  un- 
organised, will  be  compulsorily  insured. 

The  compulsory  contributions  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  in  respect  of 
each  man  employed  will  be:— 

By  the  employer  2^d  . . per  week  on  lose  period  of 
„ employment. 

By  the  workman  2^  . . per  week. 

By  the  S. ate  1|  • „ „ 

Total 8§  ..  „ „ 

Each  workman  will  be  provided  with  an 
insurance  book  in  which  at  the  end  of  the 
week  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  employer 
when  paying  wages  to  ipsert  a 5d.  stamp 
for  his  own  and  the  workman’s  contribution. 
The  employer  will  be  entitled  to  deduct 
2id.  of  this  from  the  workman’s  wages. 

No  contributions  are  required  during 
unemployment. 

Benefits. — Aft-er  the  first  week  of  un- 
employment : — 

In  building  or  construe-  s.  d. 

tion  of  works  6 0 per  week. 

Inengineering,  shipbuild- 
ing, or  construction  of 

vehicles  7 o „ 

up  to  a maximum  of  15  weeks’  benefit 
in  any  12  months. 

Not  more  than  one  week’s  benefit  can  be 
drawn  for  every  five  weekly  contributions. 
But  in  order  to  prevent  hard  cases  arising 
at  the  commencement,  a workman  who  has 
worked  at  an  insured  trade  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  may  for  this  purpose  be 
deemed  to  add  5 weekly  contributions  for 
each  three  months’  employment  in  the 
trade  before  the  scheme  started,  with  a 
maximum  of  25  contributions. 

The  conditions  for  receipt  of  benefit 
are : — 

(1)  Employment  in  an  insured  trade  for  at 
least  26  weeks; 


The  Prevention  < 

(1)  Premiums  on  Regularity  of  Em- 
ployment.— In  order  to  encourage  em- 
ployers to  give  regular  employment,  and  to 
engage  men  by  the  year,  an  employer  is 
allowed  to  compound  for  his  owm  and  an 
individual  workman’s  contributions  by  pay- 
ing 15s.  in  advance  for  the  year,  instead  of 
5d.  weekly.  He  still  retains  the  right  to 
deduct  2|d.  weekly  from  his  workman’s 
wages,  but  if  he  discharges  the  workman 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  engages 
another  man  in  his  place  or  re-engages  the 


Insured  Trades. 

(2)  Application  to  a Labour  Exchange  and 

failure  to  obtain  work  either  from  the 
exchange  or  otherwise. 

(3)  That  the  applicant  is  capable  of  work 

but  unable  to  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment. 

This  last  condition  will  not  be  broken  by 
the  unemployed  man’s  refusal  to  accept  a 
job  vacant  because  of  a labour  dispute,  or 
to  undertake  work  at  a rate  lower  than 
that  which  he  habitually  earns  v/hen  in 
employment,  or  at  a rate  lower  than  that 
current  in  the  district  in  which  the  em- 
ployment is  offered. 

Notwithstanding  that  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled,  unemployment  bene- 
fit will  not  be  paid  to  a workman 

(1)  Who  loses  employment  because  of  a 

strike  or  lock-o^t  by  which  he'  is 
directly  affected  (for  so  long  as  the 
dispute  lasts) ; 

(2)  Who  has  lost  his  job  through  miscon- 

duct, or  who  has  voluntarily  left  it 
without  just  cause  (for  six  weeks); 

(3)  Who  is  convicted  and  imprisoned  without 

the  option  of  a fine  (for  six  weeks 
from  release). 

(4)  Who  is  an  inmate  of  a workhouse  or  is 

resident  abroad. 

The  rates  of  contribution  and  benefit 
are  in  accordance  with  the  actuarial 
report  (see  p.  30).  But  if  it  is  found 
that  circumstances  require  it,  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  power  to  vary  the 
rates  within  the  limits  of  6s.  to  8s.  per 
week,  or  to  reduce  the  period  below 
15  weeks.  More  elaborate  procedure  is 
provided  for  larger  alterations  of  the 
rates  of  contribution  or  benefit  every 
five  years. 

Administration. — The  Labour  Ex- 
changes vvill  play  the  principal  part  in 
the  machinery  of  administration.  An 
unemployed  workman  will  take  his 
insurance  book  and  claim  benefit  from 
the  Insurance  Officer  at  the  Exchange. 
If  he  is  dissatisfied  with  this  official's 
decision  he  may  appeal  to  a court  of 
referees,  composed  of  equal  numbers  of 
employers  and  workmen  with  an  im- 
partial chairman.  When  the  officer  and 
the  court  of  referees  agree  their  deci- 
sion will  be  final;  otherwise  there  will 
be  a further  and  final  appeal  to  an 
umpire  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  districts  without  Labour  Ex- 
changes special  offices  of  the  nature  of 
sub-post-offices  will  be  opened. 

if  Unemployment. 

same  workman  he  loses  the  advantage  of 
his  15s.  and  has  to  recommence  weekly 
contributions. 

(2)  After  membership  for  500  weeks  a 
workman  at  the  age  of  60,  or  55  if  he  has 
finally  ceased  to  follow  the  insured  trade, 
may  withdraw  from  the  fund  the  whole  of 
his  own  contributions  at  2J  per  cejit.  com- 
pound interest,  less  the  amount  he  has  re- 
ceived in  benefits. 

(3)  In  a period  of  trade  depression  an 
employer,  who  puts  his  men  on  short  time 
instead  of  discharging  them,  will  be  entitled 
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to  tlic  romissioii  of  his  own  and  liis  work- 
inon’s  contributions. 

(i)  An  employer  who  engages  all  his  men 
through  a Labour  Exchange  may  arrange 
lor  the  Exchange  to  carry  out  all  his  duties 
in  respect  of  insurance,  and  in  return  he 
v/ill  be  alloM'ed  to  treat,  for  the  purposes 
of  his  contributions,  successive  periods  of 
employment  of  the  same  or  different  work- 
men as  continuous  employment.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  consists  in  the  fact  that  a con- 
tribution must  otherwise  be  paid  for  each 
period  of  employment  whether  it  lasts  a 
week  or  less.  Corresponding  arrangements 
are  made  for  the  workman. 

Provision  for  Industrial  Training — 
Any  workman  who  booomos  repeatedly 
unemployed  through  lack  of  skill  or 
knowledge  may  be  required  to  attend 
a suitable  course  of  technical  instruc- 
tion, and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  or  to 
profit  by  such  instruction,  this  fact 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  consider- 
ing what  is  suitable  employment  for 
him. 

(B)  Encouragement  of  voluntary  in- 
surance— In  the  Insured  trades,  trade 
unions  and  similar  orgamisations  which 
give  unemployed  pay  may  be  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  unem- 
ployed benefit  so  far  as  their  members 
are  concerned. 


The  unemployed  trade  unionist  will  thus 
draw  the  whole  of  his  benefit  from  the 
union,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  will  repay 
to  the  union  the  amount  to  which  he  is 
entitled  from  the  State  fund,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  amount  of  repayment  .shall 
not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  total  expended 
by  the  union. 

In  aii  trades,  including  the  insured 
trades,  it  is  provided  that  v/hen  a trade 
union  gives  unemployed  pay  to  its  members 
the  Board  of  Trade  will  grant  a subsidy  of 
one-sixth  of  the  total  spent  up  to  a maxi- 
mum of  12s.  per  member  per  week,  and 
exclusive  of  any  sum  repaid  to  a trade 
union  in  one  of  the  insured  trades  in 
respect  of  State  benefits  adraini.stered  by  it. 
This  is  quite  independent  financially  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  fund,  and  the 
money  will  be  provided  for  it  separately  by 
Parliament. 

Extension  to  other  trades. — The  Board 
of  Trade  has  power  to  extend  compul- 
sory unemployment  insurance  to  any 
other  trade  by  a special  order,  which 
will  have  the  force  of  law  unless  within 
50  days  an  address  is  presented  against 
it  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  condition  that  the 
money  required  from  Parliament  shall 
not  exceed  one  million  pounds  a year 
within  three  years  of  the  making  of 
such  an  order. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The  National  Insurance  SHI. 

By  sir  ALFRED  MOND,  BART.,  M.P. 


The  high  moral  courage  and  boldness 
of  conception  of  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment has  nowhere  been  more  strikingly 
manifested  than  by  their  determination 
to  solve,  by  a measure  of  State,  the 
well-nigh  overwhelming  problem  of  un- 
employment, after  the  Germans,  in 
spite  of  their  long  experience  of  work- 
ing-class insurance,  had  persistently 
hesitated  to  deal  with  it  except  locally 
and  tentatively.  Yet,  in  spite  of  her 
highly-developed  system  of  Labour  Ex- 
changes, Germany  herself  furnishes 
proof  that  mere  local  measures  are 
insufficient  to  meet  this  universal  evil, 
and  that  however  heavy  the  burden  of 
State  insurance  may  be,  it  is  the  one 
method  that  offers  some  chance  of  a 
comparatively  effective  remedy.  It 
may  be  at  once  admitted  that  it  would 
be  Utopian  to  hope  for  a complete 
remedy  of  an  evil  due  to  so  many 
divergent  and  constant  causes,  although 
fortunately  we  have  just  ground  for 
our  confidence  that  it  can  be  very 
considerably  reduced  and  deprived  of 
its  worst  features. 

The  initiative  taken  by  the  present 
Government,  and  more  particularly  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  and  the  Board  of 
Trade,  in  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem as  a question  for  tbe  State  and 
not  for  municipalities  has  once  more 
given  this  country  the  lead  in  social 
reform,  which  passed  to  Germany 
when  that  Empire  introduced  com- 
pulsory working-class  insurance,  the 
idea  of  which  originated  two  cen- 


turies ago  in  the  “ Pension  Office  ” 
project  of  Daniel  Defoe,  and  was  fur- 
ther developed  in  the  efforts  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  outside  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century. 

Although  our  immediate  subject  is 
industrial  unemployment,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  unemployment,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  want  of  work, 
is  in  reality  a world-wide  phenomenon, 
and  by  no  means  confined  to  industrial 
countries  nor  due  exclusively  to  indus- 
trial conditions.  Want  of  work  can 
exist  in  an  agricultural  community 
such  as  India,  where  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  employer  in  our  sense  of 
the  word.  Yet  there  at  times  millions 
of  people  are  out  of  work  and  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  As  a matter  ot 
fact,  an  industrial  country  like  our 
own  is  better  off  than  a purely  agri^ 
cultural  country  in  w’hich  famine  fol- 
lows a failure  of  the  crops.  In  an 
industrial  community  it  is  possible  to 
exchange  manufactures  for  food  stuffs. 
Agricultural  countries  are  indeed  the 
first  to  suffer  from  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  general  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment, namely,  poor  harvests. 

The  Causes  of  Unemployment. 

In  general,  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
ment may  he  summed  up  as  follows: — 

(1)  Cyclical  variations  in  trade,  due 
to  such  incalculable  contingencies  as 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  har- 
vest. (2)  Financial  crises,  disturbing 
and  curtailing  the  credit  of  the  v.'orld^ 
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and  conyeqxiently  curtailiii;^  demand 
and  production.  (3)  Seasonal  interrup- 
ftens  of  labour,  as  in  the  building 
trade.  (4)  Changes  in  the  character 
of  industry,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
substitution  of  motor  for  horse  trac- 
tion, extension  of  the  use  of  machinery 
(vv'hich  although  increasing  employ- 
ment in  the  long  run  causes  tempo- 
rary displa-cement  of  large  numbers  of 
workmen),  and  the  removal  of  indus- 
tries from  one  district  to  another, 
coupled  with  unwillingness  or  inability 
on  the  part  of  workmen  to  move  from 
districts  the  industries  of  which  are 
declining  or  dead.  (5)  The  rigidity  of 
wage  conditions  maintained  by  trade 
unions,  w'hich  sometimes  prevents  an 
employer  from  obtaining  orders  in 
times  of  depression  owing  to  his  in- 
ability to  make  any  new  bargain  with 
his  men  for  a particular  piece  of  work. 
(6)  Drunkenness,  unquestionably  a 
large  factor  in  creating  the  unemploy- 
able. (7)  The  cessation  or  reduction 
of  British  investments  abroad,*  which 
create  a demand  for  British  products 


» The  livst-named  cause  of  unemployment  is  not  opera- 
tive at  this  mo)iieut,  being  like  some  of  the  other  causes 
only  intermittejitly  active.  The  unemployment  that  fol- 
lowed the  close  of  the  South  African  War,  when  the 
increased  demand  for  war  material  and  the  withdrawal 
of  labour  through  increased  recruiting  had  ceased  was 
unquestionably  due  to  a considerable  e.xtent  to  the  large 
amount  of  capital  absorbed  in  war  loans  and  military 
expenditure,  and  consequently  not  available  for  foreign 
investment. 

The  Incidence  o1 

The  classes  that  suffer  from  unem- 
ployment may  be  roughly  divided, 
thus:  (1)  Those  who  want  work,  are 
capable  of  working,  but  cannot  obtain 
employment  owing  to  the  demand  for 
goods  being  less  than  the  supply.  (2) 
Those  who  want  work  but  are  incap- 
able or  only  partially  capable  owing 
to  some  physical,  moral,  or  mental 
deficiency,  which  prevents  them  from 
being  fully-effective  workers.  (3)  Those 
wno  do  not  want  regular  employment. 
Many  of  these  are  not  inefficient  either 
as  workmen,  or  morally,  mentally,  or 
physically,  but  belong  however  to  a 
class  to  whom  regular  employment  in 
the  same  place  for  any  length  of  time 
is  constitutionally  unpleasant.  Finally, 
there  remain  (4)  the  unemployable, 
who  may  have  fallen  into  that  cate- 
gory from  physical  incapacity  or  from 
some  defect  of  character  which  makes 
them  undesirable  and  inefficient 
workers;  and  (5)  the  “work-shy.” 

Unfortunately,  thus  far  no  country 
has  provided  statistics  showing  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
unemployed  falls  under  these  different 
heads,  nor  have  we  any  adequate 
figures  to  show  how  long  individual 
workmen  are  unemployed.  If  the  un- 
employment did  not  extend  to  more 
than  a short  period,  during  which  men 
could  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families  without  hardship,  the  problem 
v/ould  be  rather  how  to  encourage 
such  a holiday  by  means  of  private  or 
public  assistance.  As  a matter  of  fact 
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by  developing  new  countries  and  in- 
creasing their  purchasing  power.  Sir 
Edgar  Speyer,  Mr  George  Paish,  and 
others  have  proved  statistically  that 
the  growth  of  our  exports  of  manufac- 
tures are  in  almost  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  increase  of  our  invest- 
ments abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
remains  the  question  of  the  influence 
of  the  growth  of  population  on  the  in- 
crease of  unemployment,  a question 
unfortunately  as  obscure  as  it  is  im- 
portant. The  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  the  19th  century  has, 
perhaps,  been  the  way  in  which  the 
population  of  the  world  has  grown  to 
meet  the  demand  for  labour.  Indus- 
tries create  their  own  population. 
iTom  tins  standpoint  industries  of 
luxury  and  fashion  are  economically 
bad,  owing  to  their  fluctuating  charac- 
ter, and  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
first  to  be  depressed  by  unfavourable 
economic  conditions,  with  the  result 
that  they  frequently  throw  upon  the 
community  the  task  of  providing  for 
a large  unemployed  population.  A 
general  diffusion  of  wealth  creating  a 
steady  dema,nd  for  staple  commodities 
IS  more  likely  to  produce  an  equal 
level  of  employment  than  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth  in  few  hands,  where 
It  tends  to  be  spent  capriciously,  and 
C3;n  be  diverted  at  any  moment  at  the 
will  of  the  owner 

Unemployment. 

the  idea  of  giving  a holiday  to  good 
workmen,  at  the  expense  of  the  em- 
ployer, has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
one  of  my  own  firms  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  employer  as  well  as 
of  the  employed.  It  is  the  kind  of  un- 
employment which  cannot  be  regarded 
as  holiday  that  is  the  evil  to  be  con- 
tended with.  The  skilled  workman  is 
S'  valuable  economic  factor,  and  to 
allow  him,  through  unemployment,  to 
become  incapable  of  the  work  for 
which  he  has  been  trained  is  a great 
loss  to  the  community. 

Such  statistics  of  a more  detailed 
kind  as  we  possess  in  this  country, 
as,  for  instance,  those  issued  by  the 
Amalgamated  Engineers,  the  Amalga- 
mated Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  the 
London  Compositors,  tend  to  show  that 
in  a bad  year  the  relatively  inefficient 
and  the  older  workmen  are  the  first 
to  lose  their  job,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  while  the  best  workmen  are 
probably  losing  no  time  at  all,  there 
are  a considerable  number  of  less  effi- 
cient or  less  desirable  workers  fre- 
quently unemployed. 

The  common  assumption  that  the 
amount  of  unemployment  among  un- 
skilled workers  is  much  higher  than 
among  the  skilled  has,  apparently,  no 
statistical  foundation.  Taking  into 
account  the  large  amount  of  unskilled 
labour  engaged  in  agriculture,  in  trans- 
port, and  in  industrial  occupations  of 
an  exceptionally  permanent  character, 
together  with  a considerable  section  of 
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Uiat  large  class,  domestic  servants, 
there  would  seem  to  be  less  unemploy- 
ment throughout  the  whole  country 
than  would  be  assumed  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  statistics,  and  par- 
ticularly less  than  the  exceptionally 
high  proportions  given  in  the  last  few 
years  owing  to  the  great  depression 


in  the  shipbuilding  industry.  Indeed, 
Professor  Bowley  estimates  that  200,000 
or  fewer  able-bodied  adult  males  are 
out  of  work  for  non-seasonal  causes 
one  year  with  another,  this  number 
fluctuating  between  100,000  in  the  best 
year  to  300,000  in  the  worst. 


Proposed  Remedies 

Among  the  remedies  for  unemploy- 
ment so  far  as  it  affects  those  who 
want  work— who  can  work,  but  cannot 
obtain  employment — I am  convinced 
that  the  National  Insurance  Bill  noi« 
before  the  House  of  Commons  will 
prove  the  most  effective.  The  Govern- 
ment deserve  the  cordial  congratula- 
tions of  reformers  on  having  made  a 
start  with  that  Bill,  in  view;  of  the 
very  discouraging  results  achieved  by 
other  countries  in  their  attempts  to 
deal  with  the  problem  on  a narrower 
local  basis.  Up  to  the  present  the 
skilled  trades  have,  through  their  trade 
unions,  really  relieved  the  State  of  a 
heavy  burden,  by  providing  their  own 
insurance  against  unemployment,  and 
have  rendered  good  service  to  the  com- 
munity by  meeting  the  whole  wave  of 
industrial  depression  so  far  as  their 
members  are  concerned.  If  the  whole 
labouring  population  of  the  country 
were  organised  in  a similar  way  a 
great  part  of  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment would  be  sohved.  But  it  is 
not  fair  to  put  the  whole  economic 
burden  of  depression  on  the  Avorking 
classes.  Employers  should  also  take 
their  fair  share,  in  keeping  up  the 
reserve  of  labour.  It  would,  however, 
be  unreasonable  to  throw'  upon  workers 
and  employers  alone  the  whole  charge 
of  economic  depression,  and  conse- 
quently the  proposal  to  divide  the  bur- 
den between  them  and  the  State,  as  is 
done  in  the  National  Insurance  Bill, 
seems  the  most  equitable  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Among  the  other  remedies,  or  pallia- 
tives for  unemployment  are  relief 
works.  But  if  w'e  have  recourse  to 
these  in  an  emergency,  only  useful 
work  should  be  done,  and  people  sh9uld 
be  transported  to  the  point  where  it  is 
required,  even  if  it  were  to  the  very 
outskirts  of  the  country.  We  have  the 
example  of  India  to  show  us  what  can 
be  done  in  this  direction.  The  diminu- 
tion of  child  labour  and  the  reduction 
of  hours  have  also  been  advocated  as 
remedies,  but  the  former  does  not  pro- 
mise to  have  any  very  inimediate 
effect  on  employment,  though  it  ivould 
have  a large  effect  in  the  future,  since 
by  diminishing  child  labour  the  next 
generation  could  be  raised  to  a ley^l 
at  which  the  unemployable  ought 
practically  to  disappear.  From  per- 
sonal experience  the  reduction  of  hours 
seems  to  me  to  be  really  compensated 
for  to  such  a large  extent  by  enhanced 
efficiency  as  to  provide  very  little  in- 
creased employment.  Emigration  is 
now  one  of  the  safety  valves  for  an 
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overgrown  population,  such  as  famine 
provided  formerly,  but  emigration  will 
only  take  from  us  those  capable 
workers  whom  w'e  can  ill  afford  to 
lose,  as  the  Colonies  have  no  room  for 
ineffectives,  who,  moreover,  would  die 
of  starvation  in  the  rough  conditions 
of  those  new  countries.  Labour  colo- 
nies are  more  useful,  in  spite  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  them  as  commer- 
cial failures.  As  a matter  of  fact  they 
should  be  regarded  simply  as  social 
hospitals  for  the  reclamation  and  train- 
ing of  human  beings,  thus  rendering 
them  fit  for  an  independent  economic 
existence.  Those  social  hospitals  ought 
to  be  increase!  in  number,  and  to  be 
regarded  in  a more  rational  way,  when 
they  would  certainly  do  a great  deal 
of  good. 

There  remains  the  most  difficult  sec- 
tion of  the  unemployable,  namely,  the 
“ Work-shy.”  The  only  Avay  of  deal- 
ing with  these  is  a somewhat  violent 
one.  They  must  be  made  to  work,  or 
be  allowed  to  suffer  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  not  doing  so.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  back  to  the  stocks  and  flog- 
ging on  the  village  green,  but  we  might 
adopt  the  labour  detention  colonies 
established  by  the  Germans,  which 
have  proved  fairly  successful.  There 
the  ” work-shy  ” would  be  given  work 
to  do  in  Avbich  they  could  take  an  in- 
terest, and  which  would  be  of  a nature 
to  help  them  to  economic  indepen- 
dence. The  experiment  would  justify 
itself  even  if  it  only  yielded,  as  in 
Germany,  some  25  per  cent,  perma- 
nently reclaimed.  Fortunately  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  “ work- 
shy  ” population  is  not  a very  large 
one,  although  it  makes  a considerable 
show  in  the  streets,  which  it  fills  at 
certain  seasons  after  the  fashion  of  a 


stage  army. 

When,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the 
Labour  Exchanges  and  the  special 
administration  of  the  unemployment 
insurance,  we  are  enabled  to  plaice  the 
unemployed  in  their  true  categories,  the 
task  before  us  will  year  by  year  be- 
come more  manageable,  with  the  result 
that  every  deserving  employe  can  con- 
fidently reckon  upon  adequate  relief, 
w'hile  effective  pressure,  educational  and 
otherwise,  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  who  need  it.  But  a begin- 
ning must  be  made,  and  without  delay, 
and  none  could  be  more  encouraging 
for  the  working  classes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  than  that  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  country,  after  full 
and  careful  consideration,  by  the  pre- 
sent Liberal  Government. 

ALFRED  MOND. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 

Tempet*ance  and  General  Permanent 

BUILDING  SOCIETY 

Incorporated  1882. 

Telephone:  No.  5409  Holborn. 

Telegrams:  “THRIFTDOM,”  LONDON. 

A Good  Investment. 


Why  not  become  your  own  Landlord  ? 


INVESTING  SHARES  (£25) 

issued  ; payable  in  full  or 
by  Instalments  — Interest 
per  cent.  No  with- 
drawal fees  or  deductions. 

DEPOSITS  received  at 

per  cent.  Withdrawals  at 
short  notice  (one  month). 


Interest  on  Investing:  Shares  and 
Deposits  paid  half-yearly  on  1st 
June  and  1st  December. 


ADVANCES  at  moderate  in- 
terest, repayable  by  easy 
monthly  instalments  over 
a period  of  5 to  20  years — 
thus  turning  the  rent  into 
purchase  money — are  made 
for  Buying,  Building,  and 
Improving  House  Property. 
Prompt  settlements.  Sur- 
vey fees  fixed  and  very 
reasonable. 


Write  for  Prospectus  to  the  Secretary, 

Church  of  England  Temperance  and  General  Permanent 
Building  Society  (Department  A.K.), 

22,  Chancery  Lane,  LONDON,  W.C. 
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SECTION  II.- 


Home  Rule,  since  under  Isaac  Butt, 
in  1870,  it  took  the  place  of  Repeal 
of  the  Union  as  the  Irish  Nationalist 
demand,  has  never  meant  Separation. 
It  means  the  establishment  of  a 
subordinate  legislature  in  Dublin  to 
look  after  purely  Irish  affairs,  while 
the  Imperial  Parliament  is  to  con- 
tinue to  exercise  full  control  over 
Imperial  affairs. 

Gladstone’s  Home  Rule  Bills  of  1886 
and  1893  established  a legislature  of 
two  houses  in  Ireland;  both  houses 
were  (in  the  latter  Bill,  at  least)  to  be 
elected  and  differences  between  them 
were  to  be  settled  by  joint  sessions. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  an  executive  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  was  to 
give  or  withhold  the  assent  of  the 
British  Sovereign  to  Bills  passed  by 
the  two  houses,  ” subject,  nevertheless, 
to  any  instructions  given  by  her 
Majesty  in  respect  of  such  Bills.” 

The  powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
were  strictly  limited. 

It  was  forbidden  to  make  laws  touching 
the  Crown,  or  a Regency,  or  the  making  of 
peace  or  war,  or  the  array  and  navy,  or  the 
defence  of  the  realm,  or  treaties  or  rela- 
tions with  foreign  States,  or  titles  of  honour, 
treason,  or  naturalisation,  or  coinage,  or 
weights  and  measures,  or  trade  with  any 
place  outside  Ireland,  or  light-houses,  or 
trade-marks,  or  merchandise  marks,  or  copy- 
right. All  these  matters  were  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

Thus  Home  Rule  not  only  does  not 
mean  Separation:  it  does  not  even 

mean  Repeal  of  the  Union.  It  means 
simply  an  extension  of  local  govern- 
ment In  accordance  with  Irish  national 
sentiment. 

Besides  the  above  prohibitions  safe- 
guarding Imperial  supremacy,  Glad- 
stone’s Home  Rule  Bills  contained 
other  provisions  safeguarding  the 
rights  of  the  Protestant  minority. 

The  Irish  Parliament  was  forbidden  to 
make  any  law  respecting  the  establishment 
or  endowment  of  religion,  or  imposing  any 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  I 

Probably,  owing  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  18  years,  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  next  Home 
Rule  Bill  will  be  widely  different  from 
those  in  Gladstone’s  measures.  But 
the  Gladstonian  proposals  are  worth 
remembering  on  account  of  their  strict 
” Unionism.”  Under  the  Gladstonian 
Bill  of  1893,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
was  still  to  impose  customs  and  ex- 
cise, and  the  customs  were  to  be 
collected  by  Imperial  officials.  Thus, 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  no  power  to 
impose  a tariff.  The  Irish  Parliament, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  to  have  powers 
of  direct  taxation,  and,  apart  from 
the  customs,  all  the  public  revenues 
of  the  country  were  to  be  paid  into  an 
Irish  Exchequer  and  to  form  an  Irish 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  Irish  customs 
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disability,  or  conferring  any  privilege,  on 
account  of  religious  belief.  Provisions  like 
these  were  introduced,  of  course,  not  because 
an  Irish  Parliament  was  likely  to  pass  such 
laws,  but  in  order  to  calm  the  fears  of  the 
minority.  The  same  may  be  said  of  tiie 
clause  forbidding  the  making  of  any  law 

whereby  any  person  may  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  or  may  be  denied  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  or  whereby  private  property 
may  be  taken  without  just  compensation.” 
The  rights  of  existing  corporations  were  also 
declared  immune  from  Irish  Parliamentary 
interference,  and  Irish  sea  fisheries  were  to 
be  left  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Other  clauses  of  the  Gladstone  Bills 
dealt  with  the  police  and  the  judges 
In  the  '95  Bill  it  was  provided  that 
the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  the 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  should  be 
gradually  reduced  and  cease  t-p  exist. 
No  new  appointments  were  to  be  made. 
While  the  forces  lasted  they  were  to 
be  subject  to  Imperial  control  and 
paid  and  pensioned  out  of  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  which  was  to  recover  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenditure  from 
Irish  funds.  Meanwhile  the  Irish 
authorities  might  set  about  the  crea- 
tion of  their  own  police  force. 

Judges  and  civil  servants  as  a 
whole  were  to  have  the  same  status 
in  regard  to  the  Irish  Government  as 
they  at  present  enjoy  in  respect  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  Judges 
were  not  to  be  removable  except  in 
pursuance  of  an  address  from  both 
houses  of  the  Irish  legislature;  and 
two  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
were  to  be  Exchequer  judges,  whose 
salaries  were  to  be  paid  from  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer.  For  six  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  moreover,  the 
appointment  of  a judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  other  superior  courts  in 
Ireland  (other  than  one  of  the  Ex- 
chequer judges)  was  to  be  made  ” in 
pursuance  of  a warrant  from  Her 
Majesty  countersigned  as  heretofore.” 

inance  Pi«oposals. 

(amounting  to  between  £2,000,000  and 
£3,000,000  a year)  were  to  be  paid  into 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  as  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland’s  contribution  to 
Imperial  liabilities  and  expenditure. 
In  the  Bill  of  188b,  Ireland’s  Imperial 
contribution  was  definitely  fixed  as 
one-fifteenth  of  the  whole.  Financial 
relations  were  to  be  revised  in  due  time. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Home  Rule, 
while  conferring  a great  amount  of 
liberty  on  the  Irish  people,  gives  them 
nothing  resembling  the  unfettered 
colonial  liberty  already  enjoyed  by 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Australia. 
It  leaves  the  United  Kingdom  united 
as  before,  and  no  more  destroys  ” the 
integrity  of  the  Empire”  than  the 
concession  of  local  government  to 
County  Down  destroys  it. 
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Ip  the  great  mejority  of  the  people 
belonging  to  any  nation  deliniteiy  and 
persistently  put  forward  a demand  for 
certain  rights  possessed  by  all  free 
countries,  there  is  a “ priina  facie 
case  in  favour  of  their  obtaining  their 
demand.  The  right  of  Ireland  to  Home 
Eule,  then,  may  be  taken  for  granted 
until  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule  have 
shown  that  the  Irish  nation  differs 
from  all  other  free  nations  in  being 
more  criminally-inclined,  or  more  im- 
becile. Honest  Unionists  cannot  deny 
that  Ireland  is  freer  from  crime  than 
almost  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
and  Irishmen  have  proved  their  intel- 
lectual abilities  in  every  field. 

The  refusal  of  Home  Rule  becomes 
all  the  more  ridiculous  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  never  pre- 
tended to  be  anything  more  than  a 
Union  in  name.  The  British  Parlia- 
ment does  not  pass  the  same  laws  for 
England  and  for  Ireland.  It  dis- 
established the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  forty  years  ago:  the  Anglican 
Church  remains  established  in  England 
yet.  It  has  decreed  the  abolition  of 
landlordism  in  Ireland;  landlordism 
has  not  been  given  notice  to  quit  in 
England  yet.  Irish  needs  are  so  differ- 
ent from  English  needs  in  every  de- 
partment— agricultural,  industrial,  edu- 
cational, ecclesiastical,  and  social — 
that  the  same  Acts  of  Parliament 
seldom  suit  both.  We  find  the  Irish 
Unionist3.  for  instance,  demanding 
that  the  Insurance  Bill  shall  not  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  not  because  it  is  a 
bad  Bill,  but  because  Ireland  is  a 
country  economically  distinct  from 
England.  If  tUfferent  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment have  to  be  passed  for  England  and 
Ireland,  however,  why  should  the  two 
countries  not  have  different  Parlia- 
ments to  pass  their  legislation,  so  that 
each  country  may  get  without  un- 
necessary obstruction  what  it  wishes 
and  needs? 

The  Evil  Results  of  the  Union. 

One  of  the  worst  results  of  the  Union 
has  been  that  Ireland,  not  having  a 
Parliament  of  her  own  in  which  to  pass 
the  laws  she  required,  and  not  being 
able  to  convince  the  British  Parliament 
that  she  seriously  did  require  them 
until  she  was  exasperated  to  the  point 
of  revolution,  has  been  driven  again 
and  again  into  revolution  in  order  to 
obtain  what  would  have  been  won  from 
a native  Parliament  by  constitutional 
agitation.  Catholic  emancipation,  tithe 
commutation,  the  Land  Acts,  and 
Church  Disestablishment  were  all  re- 
fused again  and  again  to  Irish  consti- 
tutional argument,  only  to  be  conceded 
in  the  end  to  Irish  violence. 

But  this  is  not  the  greatest  wrong 
the  Union  has  done  Ireland.  The 
chief  evil  of  the  Union  was  that,  just 
when  Irishmen  of  all  creeds  were  com- 
ing closer  together,  and  just  Avhen  the 


nation  was  beginning  to  learn  to  act 
through  its  Parliament  in  the  spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  self-respect,  Pitt 
and  Castlereagh  revived  the  old  sec- 
tarian bitternesses  by  playing  off  the 
creeds  against  each  other,  and  crippled 
the  national  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance  by  destroying  the  Parliament 
which  stood  for  these  essential  virtues. 
Even  industrial  success  is  ultimately 
based  on  some  moral  quality:  if  yon 
destroy  self-reliance,  you  make  indus- 
trial snccess  impossible. 

If  the  Union  had  never  taken  place,, 
it  seems  likely  to  judge  by  the  progress 
made  in  pre-Union  years  that  Ireland 
would  by  this  time  have  taken  a high 
place  in  industrial  and  agricultural 
prosperity  among  the  small  nations. 

Home  Rule  and  Prosperity 

“ But  Ireland  has  at  last  begun  to 
prosper  under  the  Union,”  say  the 
Unionists;  ” why  interfere  now  that  the 
tide  has  turned.^  ” There  is  a great 
deal  of  nonsense  being  talked  about 
Irish  prosperity  Unionists,  who  talk 
about  Irish  prosperity  in  one  breath, 
in  the  next  breath  give  Irish  “ bank- 
ruptcy ” as  a reason  why  Ireland  can- 
not afford  Home  Rule.  The  truth  is 
that,  thanks  to  the  persistent  efforts  of 
political,  educational  and  industrial 
nationalists,  and.  not  least,  to  the 
work  of  the  Land  League  and  its  suc- 
cessors, the  tide  of  Irish  prosperity  has 
turned  at  last.  Ireland  is  slowly  in- 
creasing in  prosperity,  but  nothing  but 
a native  Parliament,  fostering  native 
energy,  native  intellect,  native  self-, 
reliance,  can  make  this  rate  of  pro- 
gress satisfactory. 

As  for  Ireland’s  not  being  able  to 
afford  Horae  Rule,  what  she  cannot 
afford  is  alien  rule.  Lord  MacDonnell, 
ex-Under-Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle, 
recently  declared  that  the  system 
under  which  Ireland  is  at  present 
governed,  “applied  to  any  of  your 
self-governing  Colonies,  would  drive 
them  to  rebellion  in  a year.”  Ireland 
pays  more  than  £10,000,000  a year  for- 
this  wretched  system  which  she  does; 
not  want.  This  is  a far  greater  sum 
than  that  upon  which  Norway,  Greece, 
Switzerland.  Denmark,  and  various 
other  free  peoples  support,  not  only 
self-government,  but  national  armies. 

Ireland  can  certainly  afford  Home 
Rule.  Home  Rule,  moreover,  will  enrich 
north-east  Ulster  by  freeing  its  mind 
from  the  nightmare  of  sectarianism: 
it  will  enrich  all  Ireland,  by  liberating 
its  energies  from  mere  politics,  and 
sending  them  along  new  channels  of 
social  and  educational  reform  and  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  improvement. 
Nor  is  this  all.  When  Ireland'  has 
Home  Rule  (and  Home  Rule  for  Scot- 
land and  Wales  seems  likely  to  follow), 
the  English  Parliament  will  at  last 
have  time  to  consider  the  needs  of 
England— a much-needed  innovatioi^ 
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IRISH  LAND:  FACTS  AND  FIGURES. 

The  Price  Paid  to  Irish  Landlords. 


Irish  land  legislation  on  a serious 
«oale  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Act  of  1881, 
wliioh  gave  the  tenant  the  right  to 
have  his  rent  fixed,  not  by  his  land- 
lord, but  by  a judicial  land  commis- 
sion, the  rents  so  assessed  being  sub- 
ject to  revision  every  15  years.  The 
1881  Act  also  gave  the  tenant  fixity  of 
tenure  so  long  as  he  paid  his  rent,  and 
the  right  to  sell  his  interest  in  his 
holding  on  leaving  it. 

How  exorbitant  Irish  rents  must 
have  been  before  1881  may  be  guessed 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  rental  of 
the  377,400  tenants  who  have  made  one 
appearance  before  the  Land  Commis- 
sion to  have  their  rents  fixed  have  had 
an  aggregate  rental  of  £7,452,129  re- 
duced to  £5,908,090,  or  by  20-7  per 
cent.  The  139,094  tenants  who,  at  the 
•end  of  15  years,  entered  the  courts  for 
a second  revision  of  their  rents 
obtained  on  an  average  a still  further 
reduction  of  19 -5  per  cent,  on  the  rents 
already  fixed  by  the  Commission.  Those 
are  the  figures  down  till  March  31st, 
1911. 

Even  in  the  Act  of  1881  a clause  was 
'inserted  which  permitted  the  State  to 
lend  money  to  tenants  who  wished  to 
purchase  their  estates,  and  men  of  all 
parties  gradually  came  to  realise  that 
■occupying  ownership  alone  would  give 
Ireland  rest  from  agrarian  turmoil  and 
wasteful  litigation. 

The  Ashbourne  Act  of  1885  advanced 
£5,000,000  to  tenants  to  whom  landlords 
were  willing  to  sell,  and  another 
£5,000,000  loan  was  advanced  in  1888. 
Then  in  1891  and  1896  there  were  further 
Acts  sanctioning  further  loans.  The  re- 
sults of  all  these  Acts  in  aid  of  land  pur- 
chase are  summed  up  in  the  current 
Report  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission:— 


No.  of 
Advances. 

Amount 

issued. 

Act  of  1881,  Cash  Ad- 
vances   

731 

£ 

240,801 

Acts  of  1885,  1888,  Cash 

Advances 

25,367 

9,992,536 

Acts  of  1891,  1896,  Ad- 

vances in  G.L.  Stock 

46,829 

13,145,817 

Total  

72,927  1 

23,379,154 

In  the  Wyndham  Act  of  1903  it 
was  first  recognised  as  a desirable 
thing  that  the  Irish  soil  as  a whole 
should  be  gradually  transferred  from 
the  ownership  of  the  landlords  to  that 
of  the  tena.nts.  It  was  estimated  that 
a loan  of  £100,000,000  would  be  required, 
raised  by  23  per  cent.  Guaranteed 
Land  Stock,  issued  at  the  rate  of 
£5,000,000  a year.  The  landlords  were 
to  be  paid,  not  in  variable  stock,  but 
in  solid  cash,  however,  and  as  land 
«tock,  like  Consols,  has  fallen  steadily 
since  that  time,  this  has  proved  a 
highly  expensive  way  of  raising  the 


money.  Losses  on  flotation  had  to  bo 
borne  largely  out  of  the  Irish  rates, 
and  the  burden  threatened  to  become 
so  ruinous  that  Mr.  Birrell  stepped  in 
with  an  amending  Act  in  1909,  which 
enacted,  among  other  things,  that  such 
loss  as  is  incurred  in  raising  the  pur- 
chase morey  should  be  borne,  first,  by 
the  Ireland  Development  Grant,  and, 
when  that  was  exhausted,  by  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer. 

Mr.  BirrsM  introduced  other  changes 

into  the  Vfyndham  scheme.  In  the 
case  of  future  purchase  agreements, 
the  landlord  is  to  be  paid  in  3 per  cent, 
stock,  not  in  cash.  The  tenant’s 
annuity,  by  which  the  purchase  money 
is  repaid  to  the  Exchequer,  is  raised 
from  3J  to  3^  per  cent.,  but  the  period 
for  the  complete  redemption  of  the 
loan  is  reduced  from  68^  to  651  years. 
Then  the  bonus  of  £12,000,000  (which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  Imperial  gift  to 
the  landlords,  bridging  over  the  gulf 
between  what  they  are  willing  to  take 
and  what  the  tenants  are  willing  to 
pay,  and  which  is  duly  charged  to 
“ Irish  expenditure  ” in  the  financial 
-yvhite  papers)  is  to  be  distributed  on 
a new  principle,  according  to  which 
the  landlord  will  receive  a higher 
bonus  the  lower  the  price  at  which  he 
sells. 

Up  till  the  31st  of  March,  1911, 
advances  amounting  to  £41,301,213 
had  already  been  made  under  the 
Wyndham  and  Birrell  Acts,  and  yet 
only  about  6,000,000  acres,  or  a third  of 
the  agricultural  land  of  Ireland,  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
tenant-farmers  between  1881  and  the 
present  day.  Purchase  agreements  have 
been  made  at  a much  faster  rate  than 
that  at  which  purchases  can  be  ar- 
ranged for  by  the  authorities.  Since  1903 
222,733  purchase  agreements,  involving 
£74,684,266,  have  been  lodged  with  the 
Estates  Commissioners,  and  other 
agreements  are  pending.  During  the 
year  ending  31st  March  last,  £7,190,483 
was  advanced  for  land  purchase.  It  is 
estimated  that,  by  the  time  land  pur- 
chase operations  have  been  completed, 
the  Irish  landlords  will  have  been  paid 
in  all  £208,000,000. 

Immediately  an  estate  has  been  sold 
— estates  or  parts  of  estates,  not  single 
holdings,  are  the  units  of  agreement — 
the  tenant  begins  to  repay  annual  in- 
stalments of  the  purchase  money  to 
the  Government,  instead  of  paying 
interest  to  a landlord,  and  these 
annual  instalments  are  estimated  to 
be  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  lower  than 
“second-term”  rents.  On  the  1st  July 
last,  out  of  about  £2,000,000  due  as 
tenants’  annual  repayments,  only 
£13,547  was  in  arrears.  These  figures 
give  the  best  answer  to  those  who 
suggest  that  the  Irish  farmer  is  not  to 
be  trusted  as  a State  debtor. 


FINANCIAL  RELATIONS. 
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THE  FINANCE  OF  HOME  RULE. 

How  Irish  Revenue  is  Computed. 


There  are  many  reasons  proffered  by 
Unionists  for  not  granting  Home  Rule 
to  Ireland,  but  the  latest  and  most 
potent  argument  is  the  financial  one. 

Tlie  following  table  summarises  the 
Treasury  figures  taken  from  the 
Returns  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
(England,  Scotland,  and  Irelamd),  H.O. 
Nos.  233  and  234  of  1910,  and  Nos.  220 
and  221  of  1911. 


Year, 

Revenue 
collected 
in  Ireland. 

Adjust- 

ment. 

Estimated 

True 

Revenue. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906-7 

..  11,399,000 

-1,909,000 

9,490,000 

1907-8 

..  11,478,000 

-1,857,000 

9,621,000 

1908-9 

..  11,285,000 

-2,035,000 

9,250,000 

1909-10 

. . 9,846,000 

- 1,491,000 

8,555,000 

1910-11 

..  13,519,500 

-1,854,000 

11,665,500 

From  the  above  table  there  appears 
in  the  first  column  the  actual  amount 
of  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  in  the 
respective  financial  years.  That 
amount,  of  course,  does  not  represent 
the  amount  of  taxation  paid  by  the 
Irish  people,  so  the  Treasury  have 
made  the  corrections  in  the  form  of 
deductions,  appearing  in  the  second 
column.  About  seven- tenths  of  Irish 
revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion on  such  goods  as  whisky,  beer, 
tobacco,  sugar,  tea,  &c.  The  consumer 
pays  the  tax  on  such  articles,  and 
although  the  duty  may  be  payable  by 
the  manufacturer  or  importer  in  the 
first  instance,  the  article  may  be  largely 
consumed  outside  the  country,  and  the 
duty  is  therefore  not  paid  by  the  Irish 
people.  Some  correction  is  obviously 
necessary,  and  the  difference  between 
the  first  and  second  columns  above,  ac- 
cording to  the  Treasury,  gives  the  true 
revenue  paid  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  accuracy  of  these  figures  has 
been  challenged  by  highly  competent 
authorities,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
investigated  by  the  Committee  now 
sitting.  In  order  to  have  a fairly 
accurate  account,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a complete  record  of  the 


exports  and  imports  of  dutiable  goods. 
That  is  not  obtainable  except  in  some 
degree  in  regard  to  whisky,  the  move- 
ment of  which  out  of  and  into  Ireland 
is  recorded  by  means  of  the  Excise  and 
Customs  permit  system.  As  regards 
other  goods  the  Treasury  has  had  to 
resort  to  mere  guesswork,  as  in  the 
case  of  tea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  where 
it  is  stated  in  the  return  that  the  ad- 
justment is  based  on  “ proportions 
ascertained  by  enquiries  as  to  quanti- 
ties interchanged  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1903-4.” 

When  the  figures  as  to  tea  are  considered 
the  disparity  between  the^  Treasury  return 
and  the  figures  of  exports  and  iraports'  of 
that  comodity  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Department,  is  very  noticeable.  During  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1910,  the 
amount  of  tea  duty  collected  in  Ireland  was 
i'302,000.  To  this  figure  the  Treasury  adds 
£240,000  in  respect  of  tea  consumed  in  Ire- 
land, but  the  duty  on  which  has  been  paid 
elsewhere.  This  makes  a total  of  £542,000 
representing  the  duty  on  26,016,000  pounds 
of  tea  at  5d.  per  pound.  The  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  1909  show 
that  in  that  year  34,334,832  pounds  of  tea 
were  imported  into  Ireland,  of  which  364,672’ 
pounds  were  re-exported,  leaving  33,970,160 
pounds  to  be  consumed  in  Ireland.  The  duty 
on  this  quantity  would  be  £707,711,  or 
£165,711  in  excess  of  the  Treasury  estimate. 
The  fact  that  the  Treasury  figures  are  for 
the  financial  year  ending  31st  March,  1910, 
and  those  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
are  for  the  year  1909,  probably  does  not 
make  any  material  difi'erence. 

Similar  comment  may  be  made  as  to  the 
figures  relating  to  sugar  and  tobacco. 

It  is  clear  tbat  the  Treasury  method 
of  computing  Irish  Revenue  does  not 
conform  to  the  view  expressed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who,  in  introducing  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  in  1886,  laid  down  that 
” it  would  be  equitable  and  just,  con- 
sidering the  past,  to  give  credit  to 
Ireland  for  the  total  amount  of  her 
revenue  as  collected.”  Also  as  regards 
direct  taxation,  such  as  income-tax  and 
stamp  duties,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  full  credit  is  not  given  to  Ireland. 


Irish  Revenue  and  Expenditure. 


The  comparison  of  Irish  expenditure 
and  revenue  contributed  by  Ireland  for 
the  years  1909-10  and  1910-11  is  shown 
by  the  following  figures: — 


1909-10. 

1910-11. 

Total  Revenue  Con- 
tributed by  Irel’d 
Local  Expenditure 
in  Ireland 

£ 

8,355,000 

10,712,500 

£ 

+ 11,665,500 
+ 11,344,500 

- £2,357, 500l-t-  321,000 

The  accounts  for  the  years  1909-10  and 
1910-11  are  complicated  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  re- 


jecting the  Budget,  and  the  consequent 
postponement  of  the  collection  of  cer- 
tain taxes.  The  former  year  shows  a 
deficit  and  the  latter  a surplus.  If 
the  two  years  are  averaged,  the  figures 
would  work  out  as  follows: — 


£ 

Revenue  10,010,2.50 

Expenditure  (1910-11)  11,344,500 


Deficit  paid  out  of  U.K.  Revenue  £1,334,250 


If,  hoAvever,  as  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Irish  revenue  is  taken 
to  be  the  amount  collected  in  Ireland, 
as  shown  in  the  above  table,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  an  ample  balance 
to  itS:  credit.  Those  .who  desire,  to- 
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master  thorougiily  the  intricate  sub- 
ject of  the  financial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  read 
carefully  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
njission  which  sat  in  1894  (C — 8262). 
The  Commissioners  agreed,  among 
other  things,  on  the  following  ques- 
tions : — 

(1)  That  the  Act  of  Union  Imposed 
upon  Ireland  a burden  which,  as  events 
showed,  she  was  unable  to  bear. 

(2)  That  the  increase  of  taxation  laid 
upon  Ireland  between  1853  and  i860  was 
not  justified  by  the  then  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

(3)  That  whilst  the  actual  tax 
revenue  of  Ireland  is  about  one- 
eleventh  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the 
relative  taxable  capacity  of  Ireland  is 
very  much  smaller,  and  is  not  esti- 
mated by  any  of  us  as  exceeding  one- 
twentieth. 

On  this  basis  it  was  estimated  that  in 
tliat  year  (1893-94)  Ireland  contributed  to 
the  Exchequer  Revenue  a sum  amounting  to 
about  two  and  three-quarter  millions  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  she  would  contribute  if 
the  Revenue  derived  from  her  were  in  pro- 
portion to  her  relative  taxable  capacity. 
The  Commissioners  say  that  this  excess 
would  be  reduced  by  taking  into  account 
as  a set-off  the  special  expenditure  out  of 
Imperial  Revenue  in  aid  of  local  burdens  in 
Ireland,  such  as  the  grants  towards  arterial 

The  Financial  Proposs 

It  remains  to  consider  the  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  what  the  financial  proposals  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  may  be,  and  what  will  be 
the  power  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  matters 
-of  taxation.  The  proposals  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bills  of  1886  and  1893  may  be  set  out 
briefly. 

Under  the  former,  duties  of  Customs  and 
Excise  M'ere  left  entirely  under  the  control 
-of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  but  other  taxes 
could  be  levied  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for 
the  public  service  of  Ireland.  Moneys 
collected  in  Ireland  as  Customs  and  Excise 
were  to  be  carried  to  a separate  account, 
nnd  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  annual 
contributions  and  sinking  fund,  any  balance 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  Irish  Government. 
Tlie  Revenue  of  the  Irish  Government  was 
charged  with  any  part  oi  the  contributions 
which  the  Customs  and  Excise  might  be  in- 
■sufficient  to  meet.  Ireland  was  to  contri- 
bute one-fifteenth  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
National  Debt,  Army,  Navy,  and  Imperial 
Civil  Expenditure  as  it  stood  in  1880.  It 
had  also  to  pay  a fixed  annual  sum  towards 
tiie  Constabulary,  and  the  force  was  to  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  control  of  the  Lprd- 
Lieutenant.  These  animal  contributions 
were  not  to  be  increased  for  30  years,  but 
might  be  reduced  in  the  event  of  a reduc- 
tion of  the  total  Imperial  expenditure. 

In  the  1893  Bill  the  “ true  ” revenue  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  determined  by  a Joint 
Committee  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Irish 
Government.  Ireland’s  contribution  to 
Imperial  expenditure  was  to  be  one-third  of 


drainage  and  other  public  work.  But  with 
all  deductions  it  is  beyond  question  that 
Ireland  has  been  enormously  overtaxed  in 
the  past,  and  that  fact  will  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind  when  considering  any  financial 
arrangement  under  Home  Rule. 

But  besides  the  unreliabili^  of  the 
adjustments  compiled  by  the  Treasury, 
another  factor  contributing  to  show  an 
adverse  balance  against  Ireland  is  the 
method  of  book-keeping  adopted  a-S 
regards  the  classification  of  local  and 
Imperial  expenditure.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
which  cost  £1,371,000  in  1910-11.  This 
is  entered  as  Irish  expenditure, 
although  it  is  admittedly  forced  on 
Ireland  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  established  the 
force,  regarded  its  expense  as  an  Im- 
perial charge,  and  the  late  Sir  E.  W. 
Hamilton,  the  distinguished  Treasury 
expert,  considered  that  a portion  of 
the  charge  should  be  reckoned  as  an 
Imperial  charge.  Mr.  A.  W.  Samuels, 
K.O.,  a leading  member  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  also  adopte  the  same  view, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  Constabu- 
lary. but  also  as  regards  other  items 
such  as  the  “ collection  of  revenue,” 
£298,000  in  1910-11,  and  the  Post-office 
£1,404,500  in  1910-11. 

Whether  Ireland  is  to  be  regarded 
as  solvent  or  not  depends  so  much  on 
the  system  of  book-keeping  adopted. 

Is  of  1886  and  1893. 

her  true  revenue  based  on  the  receipts 
actually  derived  from  the  taxes  and  Crown 
Lands  in  Ireland.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
should  be  credited  to  Ireland,  and  also  her 
miscellaneous  receipts  and  any  surplus  aris- 
ing from  her  postal  service.  Ireland,  out  of 
the  Revenue  thus  credited  and  new  taxes 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  had  power  to 
impose,  had  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  and  of 
the  Dubliii  police  force,  all  her  Civil  Govern- 
ment charges,  and  meet  any  deficit  on  her 
postal  services.  For  a period  of  six  years 
the  changes  in  the  rates  of  Inland  Revenue 
duties  and  postal  revenue  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  of  the  Customs  revenue,  should  continue 
to  rest  with  the  Imperial  Parliament,  together 
with  their  collection.  The  proceeds  of  any 
special  w-ar  tax  collected  in  or  contributed 
by  Ireland  should  go  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer. 

A complete  revision  of  the  arrangements 
should  take  place  at  the  end  of  six  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  collection  of 
the  whole  of  the  Inland  Revenue  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Irish  Government,  and 
the  Irish  Legislature  should  impose  the 
stamp  duties,  income-tax,  and  Excise 
licences. 

How  far  the  coming  Home  Rule  Bill 
will  follow  its  predecessors  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  It  is  submitted,  however, 
that  the  financial  scheme  of  the  Bill 
should  be  as  broad  and  generous  as 
possible. 


HOME  RULE. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  HOME  RULE  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

By  The  late  Dr.  A.  ROLLAND  RAINY.  M.P. 


The  National  Committee  was  formed 
in  the  month  of  June  last  year  by  a 
large  number  of  Scottish  Members  of 
Parliament  who  had  become  convinced 
that  Scotland's  most  urgent  need  was 
that  she  should  be  able  to  overtake 
her  own  business  by  means  of  a govern- 
ing body  in  Scotland.  That  this  should 
be  is  no  new  proposition.  It  has  per- 
sisted in  some  form  or  another  ever 
since  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  in  1603 
and  the  Parliamentary  Union  in  1707. 
Up  to  a certain  date  the  Parliamen- 
tary Union  worked  if  not  well  at  least 
not  inadequately.  England  knew  little 
and  cared  less  about  Scotland,  and 
therefore,  in  the  main,  the  government 
of  Scotland  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
her  ParlieLmentary  representatives,  ex- 
cept on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the 
interests  of  England  were  said  to  be 
so  important  that  they  must  override 
Scottish  opinion,  even  when  unani- 
mously, or  almost  unanimously,  ex- 
pressed by  her  representatives.  These 
occasions,  though  not  unimportant, 
were,  however,  few  and  far  between  till 
we  came  to  the  last  decade  of  the  last 
century.  What  brought  matters  to  a 
head  was  the  fact  that,  when  a Con- 
servative Government  was  in  power 
and  a Scottish  Lord  Advocate  had 
charge  of  Government  business,  an 
overwhelming  Liberal  I'epresentation 
was  returned  from  Scotland.  It  is 
obvious  that,  in  such  conditions,  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  the  day  would  be 
impotent  unless  he  invoked  the  aid  of 
English  members  of  Parliament  to 
remain  in  the  House  and  vote  down 
Scottish  opinion;  what  then  was  a new 
conception  as  to  the  government  of 
Scotland  became  an  established  cus- 
tom. It  really  became  an  accom- 
plished fact  when  the  late  Lord 
Robertson,  then  Mr.  J.  P.  B.  Robertson, 
was  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  To 
counteract  this  grotesque  situation,  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  under  various 
inspirations,  took  action. 

In  the  first  place  a secretariat  of 
Scotland  was  set  up  with  an  office 
chargeable  only  through  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Parliament.  To  avoid 
expense  to  those  who  had  business 
which  was  in  the  main  local.  Private 
Bills  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
hear  causes  and  parties  concerned  in 
Scotland,  whose  recommendations  in 
the  plain  were  held  to  be  binding  on 
Parliament,  unless  very  grave  objec- 
tions were  taken  to  them.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  system  of  Grand  Commit- 
tees was  set  up,  the  original  intent  of 
v/hich  was  that  Scottish  members,  sit- 
ting by  themselves  in  Grand  Commit- 
tee, should  consider  such  Bills  as 
concerned  Scotland,  and  should,  under 
the  above  conditions — that  is,  no  grave 
objection  being  taken — decide  the  Scot- 
tish legislation. 

These  three  attempts  to  solve  the 


question  have  broken  down.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Scottish  Office,  except 
under  extraordinarily  \irile  manage- 
ment by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland, 
being  situated  in  London,  has  fallen 
into  a secondary  place,  and  merely 
acts,  however  good  its  intentions,  as 
a subordinate  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment offices.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  certain  departments  of 
the  office  have  a somewhat  summary 
jurisdiction  over  Scottish  affairs.  It 
is,  however,  in  no  sense  subservient  to 
the  opinion  of  Scottish  representatives 
as  the  Cabinet  is  to  the  opinion  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  second  place,  the  working  of  the 
private-bill-legislation  proposition  has 
proved  inadequate,  because  at  best 
those  concerned  in  promoting  Bills 
only  meet  with  a body  possessed  of 
delegated  powers  w'ho  are  in  no  way 
necessarily  typical  of  Scottish  opinion, 
and  who  have  to  shape  their  proposi- 
tions with  some  respect  to  the  views 
of  the  Imperial  Parliement  as  a whole. 
In  the  third  place,  the  Scottish  Grand 
Committee  has  not  been  left  in  sole 
charge  of  its  own  business.  English 
members  in  a certain  proportion  have 
been  added  to  its  numbers,  and  the 
result  has  been  to  thwart  the  opinion 
of  Scotland  by  unduly  modifying  Scot- 
tish Bills  to  accommodate  them  so  far 
to  English  opinion. 

While  all  this  was  being  worked  out, 
there  was  and  has  been  all  along  a 
growing  sense  of  dissatisfaction  in 
Scotland.  A Home  Rule  movement 
has  been  vigorously  pushed,  and  in 
connection  with  this  Scotland  should 
not  forget  what  she  owes  to  Mr.  Waddie 
and  those  who  worked  with  him  in  the 
years  that  are  past.  But  the  members 
of  the  National  Committee  have  had 
experience  of  how  Scottish  affairs  have 
been  dealt  with  not  only  under  a 
Conservative  regime  but  also  under  a 
Government  which  is  Liberal,  and  has 
been  in  power  since  1906,  and  they  are 
convinced  that,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest, 
and  without  irnputing  any  unworthy 
motives  to  their  English  fellow-mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
business  of  Scotland  cannot  be  properly 
dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  a Scot- 
tish Parliament  sitting  in  Scotland. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  in  claiming 
a partial  modification  of  the  Union  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  Parliaments, 
what  is  proposed  gives  up  the  plenary 
powers  of  the  old  Scottish  Parliament. 
Peace  and  war,  the  control  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  making  of  foreign 
treaties,  and  so  forth  are  left  with  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  What  is  claimed 
is  that,  within  her  own  borders,  her 
own  duly-elected  representatives  shall 
decide  her  own  business  for  herself, 
and  that  the  permanent  executive  shall 
be  directly  under  that  control. 
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The  Scottish  Home  Rule  BiS!. 


The  National  Committee,  therefore, 
have  drawn  up  a Bill  providing  for  the 
Parliamentary  government  of  Scotland 
in  Scotland,  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  following  members:  Sir 
Henry  Dalzicl,  Messrs.  Munro  Ferguson, 
Pirie,  Watt,  Cowan,  Munro,  Pringle, 
J.  D.  Hope,  Rainy,  Morton,  Cathcart 
Wason,  and  Barnes. 

Its  chief  provisions  are  summarised 
as  under: — 

A House  of  Representatives,  to  be  called 
“ the  Scots  Parliament,”  and  to  be  composed 
of  two  representatives  apiece  (four  from 
Dundee)  of  the  existing  Scotch  parliamen- 
tary constituencies  with  the  exception  of 
the  Universities,  is  to  be  established  at 
Edinburgh.  This  Parliament  must  be  sum- 
moned at  least  every  year,  and  its  duration 
is  not  to  exceed  five  years. 

It  is  to  have  power  to  legislate  on  matters 
of  an  exclusively  local  character,  e.gr.,  the 
appointment  and  payment  of  executive  and 
administrative  officers,  local  government, 
public  health,  law,  justice,  police  and  prisons, 
marriage  and  divorce,  education,  railways, 
canals  and  harbours,  the  regulation  of 
labour,  licensing,  and  the  established  church. 


It  is  not  to  have  any  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters touching  the  Crown,  defence,  treaties, 
peace  or  war,  and  international  relations, 
nor  is  it  to  make  any  law  imposing'  any 
disability  on  account  of  religious  belief,  or 
levying  customs  duties. 

It  is  to  have  |;ower  to  levy  taxes  to  defray 
its  own  expenditure  and  to  pay  an  annual 
share  of  Imperial  charges,  based  upon  the 
proportion  paid  by  Scotland  in  the  three 
years  preceding  the  establishment  of  Scotch 
Horae  Rule. 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  is  to  decide  any  questions  arising 
out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  is  to  come  into  force  six  months 
after  receiving  the  Royal  Assent. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
Committee  v/as  constituted  ad  hoc  for 
the  self-government  of  Scotland.  It 
gladly  recognises  that,  in  support  of 
its  policy,  it  can  count  on  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Scottish  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  foregoing  was  written  hy  Dr.  Rainy 
at  the  request  of  the  Scottish  Klational  Com- 
mittee, and  was  his  last  piece  of  work, 
having  been  dictated  to  his  son  on  the  day 
before  his  death. 


SECTION  III.— NATIONAL  FINANCE. 

1.— Six  Yeai^s  of  Liberal  Finance* 


There  is  little  doubt  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  violent  change  in  our 
political  representation  in  1906  v/as  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  British  finance  had 
been  conducted  by  the  previous  Govern- 
ment, and  the  fear  of  the  financial 
upheaval  which  would  have  resulted 
from  the  proposed  fiscal  changes. 
Equally,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Liberals  returned  to  power  on  the  oldpro- 
gramme  of  ” Peace,  Retrenchment,  and 
Reform,”  of  which  Retrenchment  formed 
a potent  item,  and  in  view  of  the  actual 
increas-8  of  expenditure  which  has 
taken  place,  the  following  analysis  is 


Attention  is  directed  first  to  the  expendi- 
ture, for  the  State  is  privileged  to  some 
extent  to  vary  its  revenue  according  to  its 
expenditure.  In  the  following  tables  the 
figures  are  given  from  the  year  1903-4,  the 
first  year  of  peace  after  the  South  African 
War,  and  comiprise  three  years  of  Conserva- 
tive government  and  six  years  under  the 
Liberals,  though  the  latest  year  is,  of  course, 
estimated  only.  Although  the  published 
returns  give  a true  statement  of  the  national 
accounts  the  prima  facie  figures  frequently 
do  not  convey  the  whole  truth  on  the  sur- 
face. Some  adjustment  is  therefore  neces- 
sary, and  v/here  made  in  the  following  tables 
its  nature  is  explained. 

The  first  table  shows  the  total  expenditure 
to  be  met  from  revenue,  and  the  true  ex- 
penditure of  the  year,  apart  from  provision 
for  debt  reduction.  The  adjustment  in  this 
case  is  made  by  subtracting  the  sum  ear- 
marked for  reduction  of  debt  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  adding  the  capital  expenditure  of 
the  year  under  all  beads.  Debt  reduction  is 
clearly  to  the  credit  of  the  administration 


presented  .to  show  where  and  why  ex- 
penditure has  risen,  and  how  the  in- 
crease has  been  met  by  taxation.  It  is 

also  desirable  to  examine  in  what 
measure  provision  has  been  made  for 
time  of  national  stress  by  redemption 
of  the  debt.  Such  an  analysis  may 
assist  the  reader  to  steer  a middle 
course  between  the  pessimism  inducod 
by  alarmist  articles  on  the  increase  of 
national  expenditure  and  the  cheerful 
optimism  which  imagines  that  Dread- 
noughts and  pensions  have  been  pro- 
vided without  anybody  being  a penny 
the  worse. 

!itur>e. 

of  the  day,  whereas  debts  incurred  and  not 
paid  should  be  laid  to  their  charge. 

TOT.iL  EXPENPIIURK.  


Year. 

Met  from 
E,evenue. 

Net  Adjust- 
ment. 

True  Ex- 
penditure. 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 
1908-7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

£151,152,349 
151,567,722 
149,625,883 
150, .390,797 
151,835,796 
152,362,495 
157,750,381 
171,995,667 
181,297,000 

- £105,202 

- 1,270,827 

1 - 4,909,901 

1-  7,011,192 

- 10,516,059 

- 9,494,813 

1 - 4,556,354 

1 - 8,101,622 
1 - 7,570,000 

£151,047,147 

150,296,895 

144,715,982 

143,379,605 

141,319,737 

142,867,502 

153,194,027 

163,894,045 

173,727,000 

For  the  purposes  of  comparison  tho  years  1903-4  to 
1906-7  have  been  increased  hy  the  local  taxation  t'raiits. 
and  the  year  1903-4  reduced  I'y  £5,995,000  in  respect  of 
war  expenditure. 

There  is  thus  a rise  in  true  expendi- 
ture of  roughly  30  miilions  since  the 
first  year  of  the  Liberal  Government, 
which  brings  the  total  to  over  20  mil- 
lions ahead  of  the  high-level  mark  of 
their  predecessors. 
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EXPENDITURE,  1903-12. 


Expertdtture  on  Consolidated  Fund  Services. 


The  National  Debt,  from  the  capital 
point  of  view,  is  reviewed  in  detail 
separately,  but  its  cost  in  interest  and 
management  and  a certain  provision 
for  sinking  fund  is  a charge  on  the 
revenue  of  the  year,  classed,  as  regards 
deadweight  or  old  war  debts,  &c.,  as 
National  Debt  Services,  and  as  regards 
capital  works  of  various  kinds  under 
their  respective  heads  on  Army,  Navy, 
Civil,  and  Revenue  Votes. 


National  Debt  Expknditttrb. 


Year. 

For  Dead 
Weight 
Debt. 

For  iViili- 
tary, Naval, 
Ac., Works 

Total. 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 
1009-10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

£27,000,000 

27.000. 000 
28,025,027 

28.500.000 

29.500.000 

28.000. 000 
21,757.661 
24,554,004 

24.500.000 

£1,787,405 

2,071,031 

2,919,343 

3,204,362 

3,442,569 

3,550,507 

3,803,216 

3,904,487 

3,687,686 

£28,787,405 

29,071,031 

30,944,370 

31.704,862 

32,942,569 

31,550,507 

26.560,877 

28,468,487 

28,187,686 

Thus  the  burden  on  the  taxpayer  of 
the  National  Debt,  after  being  tem- 
porarily at  a high  level  Avhen  revenue 
was  available  and  it  was  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  blocks  of  Trea.sury  Bills  and 
Exchequer  Bonds,  our  first  resort  in 


time  of  financial  emergency,  has  now 
been  reduced  to  slightly  below  the  sura 
payable  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

Development  and  Road  Improvement 
Funds  appeared  in  the  accounts  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  when  the  issue,  in- 
cluding arrears,  amounted  to  £1,362,641. 
The  current  estimate  is  £1,280,000. 

Payments  to  Local  TaxatScrv 
Accounts,  consisting  largely  of  the 
produce  of  certain  duties,  have  not 
appreciably  changed,  totalling: — 
10,951,778  in  1903-4 
11,379,652  „ 1906-7 

9,445,395  „ 1909-10 

9,549,000  „ 1911-12 

Certain  licences,  amounting  to  some 
£1,600,000,  were  removed,  from  the  Im- 
perial Revenue  in  1908-9,  and  are  now 
collected  by  the  local  authorities 
direct,  accounting  for  the  decrease  in 
the  later  years. 

Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services^ 

comprising  the  Civil  List  and  other 
allowances  to  Royalty,  the  salaries  and 
pensions  of  the  Judges,  and  a variety 
of  miscellaneous  services  charged  on 
the  Consolidated  Fund  by  statute,  have 
remained  practically  stationary,  cost- 
ing:— 

£J  ,624,431  in  1903-4  I £1,653,555  „ 1959-10 

1,679,012  „ 1906-7  | 1,707,009  „ 1911-12 


Expenditure  out  of  Parliamentary  Votes. 
The  Naval  and  Military  Accounts 


,.  , , , , - are 

complicated  py  the  vicious  system  of 
capital  or  loan  expenditure,  which  ran 
riot  for  the  10  years  prior  to  1906.  It 
threatened  to  become  the  equivalent 
of  the  “extraordinary  expenditure  ” of 
a number  of  foreign  powers,  but  has 
now.  after  severe  handling,  been  prac- 
tically eradicated.  To  arrive  at  the 
true  expenditure  for  either  of  these 
services  over  a series  of  shears,  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  the  ordinary 
accounts  sums  expended  under  the 
various  naval  and  military  works  Acts, 
and  remove  the  sums  provided  for  the 
repayment  with  interest  of  similar 
earlier  expenditure  now  loading  the 


totals. 


Militaky  Expenditure. 


Year. 

From 

Votes. 

Net  Ad- 
justment. 

True 

Charge. 

1903- 4 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

£30,703,394 

28,894,427 

28,478,863 

28,501,422 

27,141,642 

26,859.299 

27,243,824 

27.450.000 

27.690.000 

•+£2,710,037 
+ 2,414,717 
+ 266,591 

- 520,543 

- 814,630 

- 910,826 

- 982,810 

i-  1,150,695 
1 - 616,500 

£33,413,431 

31,309,144 

28,745,454 

27,980,879 

26,327,012 

25.948.473 

26,261,014 

26,299,305 

27,073,500 

In  1903-4  £5,995,000  has  been  abated  for 
var  charges. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that 
,he  bound  in  ordinary  .military  expen- 
iiture  which  took  place  at  the  time 
)f  the  South  African  war  has  been 
naterially  lessened.  It  was  concealed 
X)  some  extent  by  the  system  then  in 
mgue,  which  now  has  the  effect  of 


masking  the  real  reduction.  Thi.s 
applies  still  more  to  the  naval  expendi- 
ture shown  below,  which,  though 
requiring  some  seven  millions  more  in 
taxation,  owing  to  the  more  courageous 
finance  of  the  present  Government,  has 
for  the  first  time  passed  the  high-level 
mark  of  1904-5. 

Tho  present  taxpayers  are  bearing, 
in  addition  to  their  own  naval  and 
military  charges,  a portion  of  those 
incurred  years  ago,  and  by  the  system 
of  those  days  the  additional  burden 
will  continue  for  the  next  15  or  20 
years. 

Naval  Expenditure. 


From 

Net  Ad- 

True 

Y ear. 

Votes. 

justment. 

Charge. 

1903-4 

£35,709,477 

+£2,759,073 

£38,468,550 

1904-5 

36,859,681 

+ 

2,768,337 

39,628,018 

1905-6 

33,151,841 

+ 

2,297,792 

35,449,633 

1906-7 

31,472,087 

+ 

1,336,891 

32,808,978 

1907-8 

31,251,156 

130,740 

31,120,416 

1908-9 

32.181.309 

I “ 

315,770 

31,865,539 

1909-10 

35,734,015 

1 __ 

1,325,809 

34,408,206 

1910-11 

40,386,000 

- 

1,322,752 

39,063,248 

1911-12 

44,393,000  1 

- 

1,322,752 

43,070,248 

This  analysis  of  the  accounts  makes 
it  clear  that  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance  in  the  matter  of  armaments, 
even  if  .iustifiable  in  the  absolute,  is 
not  borne  out  by  a comparison  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
administration,  for  even  now  the  total 
naval  and  military  expenditure,  esti- 
mated above  at  £70,144,000  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  is  less  than  the  true  charge 
for  either  of  the  years  1903-4  or  1904-5. 
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Thus  tho  Lib<'ral  Oovornment  is  not 
really  responsible  for  any  increase  in 
expenditure  on  armaments,  a state- 
ment which,  in  face  of  the  present 
shipbuilding  programme,  seems  para- 
doxical. What  has  really  happened  is 
that  the  previous  Administration  con- 
cealed the  true  magnitude  of  their 
expenditure  by  borrowing,  the  bor- 
rowed money  being  spent  on  forts,  har- 
bours, and  barracks,  so-called  capital 
expenditure,  which  is  now  met  from 
revenue.  The  result  of  the  strong  hand 
in  this  department  of  finance  is  not 
only  the  cessation  of  the  system,  but 
the  cessation  of  the  wasteful  experi- 
ments which  it  fostered,  so  that  the 
increased  expenditure  due  to  the 
Dreadnought  programme  has  been  met 
from  savings  in  other  directions  of 
naval  and  military  expenditure. 

In  giving  comparative  figures  for 
Civil  Services  it  is  desirable  to  go  into 
more  detail  in  order  that  the  character 
of  the  expenditure  may  be  understood. 

Expenditure  on 


Class. 


Public  Works  and  Buildings  

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil  Departments 

Law  and  Justice  

Education,  Science,  and  Art  

Public  Education  

Foreign  and  Colonial  Services  

Pensions  and  Charitable  Services  

Old  Age  Pensions  - 

Miscellaneous  

Total  Civil  Services 

Customs,  Excise,  and  Inland  Revenue 
Post  Office  

Total  


Tho  term  Civil  Services  is  quite  com- 
monly confused  with  the  C|vil  Service, 
the  administrative  and  clerical  staff  of 
public  departments,  and  the  expendi- 
ture presumed  to  represent  the  salaries 
of  Civil  servants.  Even  those  who  re- 
member that  Civil  Services  include  the 
cost  of  Education  and  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions do  not  readily  call  to  mind  the 
heavy  charges  for,  say,  Rates  on 
Government  Property,  Prisons,  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  Irish  Land 
Finance,  or  our  foreign  and  colonial 
services.  The  table,  by  giving  the  ex- 
penditure under  the  seven  classes  of 
the  estimates,  affords  some  indication 
of  the  character  of  the  expenditure, 
and  shows  where  the  principal  in- 
crease has  taken  place.  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Old  Age  Pensions  have  been 
shown  separately  from  their  respective 
classes,  and  the  Customs  and  Inland 
Revenue  Departments  and  the  Post 
Office,  which  are  added,  complete  the 
account. 

Civil  Service 


1903-L 

1906-7. 

Estimatep, 

1911-12. 

£2,451,430 

2,507,401 

3.758,886 

'413,529 

14,175,991 

2,195,903 

879,657 

303,137 

£2,629,469 

2,666,745 

3,774,011 

469,142 

16,580,105 

1,874,673 

782,747 

405,872 

£3,466,896 

4,141,9*96 

4,531,859 

777,904 

18,368,360 

2,097,044 

829,616 

12,415,000 

684,009 

26,685,934 

3,097,530 

15,193,642 

29,132,764 

3,178,437 

16,552,376 

47,311,534 

4,085,400 

21,082,445 

44,977,106 

48,863,577 

72,479,379 

How  the  increase  is  Distri bated. 


The  details  which  have  now  been 
given  enable  the  expansion  In  expendi- 
ture since  1903-4  to  be  allocated  to  six 
main  causes: — 

1.  The  increase  in  Educa- 


tion grants  £4,000,000 

2.  Old  Ase  Pensions  £12,500,000 


3.  The  growth  of  the  Post 
Office,  which,  however, 

yields  a larger  profit..  £6,000,000 

4.  The  growth  of  expendi- 
ture by  Civil  Depart- 
ments in  classes  1.  to  1 1 1.  £3, 500, 000 

5.  The  Development,  &c.. 


Fund  £1,000,000 

6.  The  cost  of  collection  of 

the  Increased  revenue  . . £1,000,000 


The  chief  saving  has  been  the  reduc- 
tion of  £2,500,000  in  interest  on  the 
National  Debt.  Of  the  increases, 
£4,000,000  occurred  between  1903-4  and 
1907-8,  but  armaments  were  reduced  by 
£14,000,000,  bringing  the  total  expendi- 
ture to  its  lowest  level  since  the  com- 
mencement. of  the  war;  the  rest  has 
taken  place  from  1907-8  onwards,  while 
armaments  have  mounted  again  by 
£12.000,000. 


The  first  of  these  increases,  that  on 
Education,  represents  expenditure 
which  no  progressive  nation  can  afford 
to  neglect;  the  second,  for  Old  Age 
Pensions,  now  finds  no  critic  who  dares 
face  a constituency;  and  the  fifth,  an 
experiment  in  the  development  of  the 
resources  and  public  communications 
of  the  kingdom,  has  received  its  justi- 
fication in  the  administration  of  the 
Development  Commission  and  the  Road 
Board.  The  growth  of  the  Post  Office 
is  simply  a matter  of  business,  for  the 
nrofit  is  greater  now  than  eight  years 
ago,  despite,  or  perhaps  because  of,  a 
levelling-up  of  wages,  while  an  increase 
of  20  millions  in  taxation  of  necessity 
means  increased  cost  under  item  six. 

The  debatable  increase  is,  in  fact, 
practically  confined  to  the  expenditure 
by  Civil  Departments  under  classes  I. 
to  III.  in  the  Estimates.  The  increase 
under  these  heads  appears  to  be  occa- 
sioned to  the  extent  of  one-third  by 
Labour  Exchanges.  Trade  Boards,  Irish 
Land  Purchase,  Housing,  Small  Hold- 
ings, and  Mines  Inspection.  The  re 
mainder  is  covered  by  the  vague  term 
“ automatic  increase.” 
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TAXATION. 


The  great  Liberal  Budgets  have  more 
Dfteu  been  concerned  with  remission 
than  imposition  of  taxation,  the  policy 
)f  retrenchment  providing  the  means, 
but  in  either  case  their  characteristic 
features  have  been  a real  desire  to 
make  the  burden  of  taxation  equitable, 
and  an  absence  of  tinkering,  which  is 
all  to  the  advantage  of  the  taxpayer. 
In  the  case  of  duties  on  commodities 
dus  latter  feature  is  also  an  advantage 
o the  trader,  who  is  saved  the  ad- 
justment of  prices  which  is  otherwise 
■•leoessary  from  year  to  year. 

Tliese  desirable  principles  of  taxation 
lave  been  more  honoured  in  the 
ireach  than  in  the  observance  with 
.'onservative  Budgets.  For  instance,  the 
obacco  duty  was  reduced  in  1898-9  only  to 
^e  reimposed  in  1900-1,  and  then  again 
/^aricd  in  1904-5.  The  Corn  duties  were  im- 
posed in  1902-3,  only  to  be  repealed  in  the 
iucceeding  year,  and  a reduction  of  income- 
<ax  after  the  war  was  followed  in  the  next 
-ear  by  an  increase.  The  Tea  duty  again 
vas  increased  in  1904-5  only  to  be  reduced 
n 1905-6,  and  rarely  has  a remission  of 
axation  been  considered  sufficiently  impor- 
ant  in  itself  to  justify  an  increase  in 
mother  direction  to  facilitate  the  changes, 
a short,  the  Conservative  plan  in  quiet 
ears  has  been  solely  to  balance  the  account 
>y  the  variation  of  stock  duties  without 
•onsidering  the  possibility  of  the  adjustment 
>f  the  burden,  wdiile  in  less  easy  times  we 
lave  the  unfortunate  experiments  in  indirect 
axation  of  corn,  sugar,  and  coal. 

The  last  outstanding  taxation  reform  pre- 
■ious  to  the  return  to  pow’er  of  the  present 
lovernment  was  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Re- 
arm of  the  Estate  Duty  in  1894,  which 
lelded  £3,500,000,  a change  hotly  resisted 
•n  its  introduction,  but  one  for  which  his 
■pponents  never  ceased  to  thank  him  during 
heir  subsequent  lease  of  power. 

The  progress  of  the  revenue  and  control 
'f  the  expenditure  enabled  taxation  to  be 
educed  in  each  of  the  first  three  years  of 
he  Liberal  Government.  Of  the  war  taxes 
d.  per  pound  still  remained  on  tea,  and 
fr.  Asquith  gave  first  place  to  a remission 
f half  this  sum.  He  had  also  examined  the 
estriction  of  the  coal  trade,  due  to  the 
xport  duty,  and  decided  to  give  relief  to 
adustry  in  this  direction.  Owing  to  the 
loderation  of  the  revenue  estimates  the  year 
esulted  in  a splendid  surplus,  and  with 
fade  abounding,  the  year  1907-8  also 
romised  well.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the 
irect  taxpayer,  but  instead  of  the  hackneyed 
li.  in  the  £ off  the  income-tax  there  came 
he  reduction  of  3d.  off  earned  income,  a 
ifferentiation  attended  by  great  success, 
nd  a much  appreciated  concession  to  the 
•ss  stable  form  of  income.  On  the  estimates 
f the  year  money  was  not  available  for 
lis  reduction,  but  it  was  obtained  bv 
deepening  the  scale  of  Estate  duties  on 
dates  over  £150,000.  Again  Mr,  Asquith 
as  rewarded  by  a splendid  surplus  and 
etter  prospects,  but  the  shadow  of  arraa- 
lents  was  looming  ahead  and  the  cost  of 
Id  Age  Pensions  had  to  be  met,  so  that  the 
ear  1908-9  was  the  last  of  possible  remis- 
ons,  but  the  Chancellor  was  able  to  pro- 
ide  for  the  first  quarter  of  Old  Age  Pen- 


sions, and  remit  at  a cost  of  over  £3,000,000, 
half  the  w'ar  tax  of  sd.  per  ib.  on  sugar. 

The  Budget  of  1909-10. 

With  the  opening  of  the  year  1909-10  we 
enter  on  a new  stage  of  finance.  The  situa- 
tion occasioned  by  the  provision  for  Old 
Age  pensions  and  the  general  programme  of 
State-aided  social  progress  had  been  fore- 
seen, but  added  to  this  was  the  growth  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  combined  effect  on  the 
Budget  was  an  estimated  deficit  of  over 
fifteen  millions. 

The  pressing  needs  when  the  Government 
took  office  w'ere  the  overdue  reduction  of 
war  taxation,  and  a determined  attack  on 
the  top-heavy  load  of  war  debt.  Until  these 
were  accomplished  the  forward  programme 
could  receive  no  attention.  During  the  first 
three  years,  then,  remissions  of  taxation 
were  made  on  necessary  articles  of  food, 
viz.,  tea  and  sugar,  and  on  industry,  viz., 
coal  and  earned  income.  With  regard  to 
the  debt,  the  rein  was  sharply  tightened 
on  fresh  capital  expenditure,  extra  provision 
for  reduction  was  made  from  revenue,  and 
surpluses  were  also  thus  applied,  as  they  had 
not  been  by  their  predecessors,  with  the 
result  that  when  the  strain  of  the  pensions 
came  five  millions  could  be  justifiably 
claimed  from  the  debt  provision. 

The  Government  had  now  to  look  to  the 
future.  Pensions  were  already  £2,000,000 
more  than  had  been  expected,  and  two  years 
later  the  removal  of  the  Poor  Law  disqualifi- 
cation was  to  add  another  £3,000,000.  The 
Navy  increase  was  not  half  its  requirements, 
the  bulk  of  the  expenditure  on  a programme 
being  provided  in  the  second  and  third 
financial  years,  and  there  was  to  be  a mar- 
gin for  the  schemes  not  then  matured  for 
aiding  the  workman  to  provide  against  adver- 
sity. 

Such  were  the  demands  on  the  his- 
toric Budget  of  1909-10;  how  was  the 
burden  of  taxation  distributed? 

Compared  with  1899-1900,  there  were 
added  to  the  taxes  of  the  poor  and 
the  general  community  the  remains  of 
war  duties  on  tea  and  sugar,  and  the 
whole  war  duty  on  beer,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  while  there  was  but  an  extra 
penny  of  income-tax  on  earned  income 
and  fourpence  on  unearned  income, 
no  large  claim  on  other  heads  having 
been  made  on  the  relatively  rich.  The 
following  table  of  proportions  per  cent, 
of  indirect  and  direct  taxation  may  be 
taken  to  show  the  proportion  borne 
by  these  two  divisions  of  the  com- 
munity, it  being  understood  that  in- 
direct taxes  fall  on  the  general  body 
of  tax-payers  and  direct  only  on  the 
more  prosperous:— 


Year. 

Indirect.  Dii 

1841-2 

73 

27 

1851-2 

67 

33 

1861-2 

62 

38 

1871-2 

61 

39 

1881-2 

60 

40 

1891-2 

1895-6 

1900-1 

1905-6 


50 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  to 
transfer  burdens  from  indirect  to 
direct  taxation,  which  is  a settled 
policy  and  natural  development  of  our 
finance,  based  on  the  growth  of  pros- 
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perity  and  organic  progress  of  the 
nation,  had  been  almost  arrested  under 
the  previous  Government,  and  the  time 
had  come  for  re-adjustment.  The  com- 
modities selected  for  additional  indirect 
taxation  were  the  luxuries,  spirits,  and 
tobacco,  while  the  bulk  of  new  taxation 
was  direct,  falling  on  unearned  and 
high  incomes,  large  estates,  monopoly 
In  the  shape  of  licences,  and  increases 
in  the  value  of  land  coming  as  wind- 
falls to  the  owners,  so  that  by  1910-11 
the  proportions  had  been  changed  as 
under 

Year.  Indirect.  Direct. 

1910-11 43  57 

Tables  of  actual  results  from  the 
new  taxes  have  not  been  published,  but 
the  Budgets  of  1910-11  and  1911-12, 
which  have  shov;n  that  the  taxes  im- 

Eosed  by  the  Finance  Bill  of  1909-10 
ave  been  sufficient  to  meet  successive 
increases  of  £10,000,000  per  annum,  are 
eloauent  of  success  to  the  ordinary  tax- 
payer. 

This  table  did  not  provide  for  further 
increases  under  Licences,  Spirits,  and 
Land,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they  are 


being  realised.  The  yield  of  £2,735  to 
March  31st,  1911,  from  the  three  Land 
Value  Duties,  which  depend  on  the 
valuation,  has  not  failed  to  draw  the 
humour  of  critics.  The  end  of  the 
story  has  yet  to  be  written;  the  yield 
in  1911-12  will  be  increased  tenfold  on 
the  existing  assessments,  and  a further 
tenfold  increase  to  over  £200,000  in 
1912-13  would  be  a not  unreasonable 
forecast. 

Estimaxed  Yield  oe  New  Taxation. 


(OOP’s  omitted 


1909-10 

1910-11 

1911-13 

Income  Tax  of  2d.  . . 

Super  Tax  of  6d. 
De-ath  Duties 

2,700 
500 
. 2,850 

2,100 

450 

1,900 

800 

600 

600 

3,550 

2,250 

4,850 

1,870 

2,100 

1,290 

2,250 

800 

636 

600 

3,72Ci 

2,500 

6,156 

2,150 

2,100 

1,290 

2,250 

800 

635 

600 

Legacy  and  Duties  . . 
Liquor  Licences  .... 
Stamp  Duties  

Tobacco,  Jd.  per  oz. 
Spirits,  3/9  per  gall. 
Motor-cars  & Petrol  . . 
T;a,nd  Taxes  

Total  

12,500 

19,695 

21,200 

THE  NATIONAL  DEBT. 


The  very  amount  of  the  unprece- 
dented reductions  of  the  National  Debt 
in  recent  years  has  given  rise  to  doubts 
of  their  genuineness,  and  now  that  these 
doubts  have  passed  away  critics  have 
been  driven  to  the  extraordinary  sug- 
gestion that  paying  off  debt  is  not  in 
itself  desirable.  It  needs  but  to  re- 
iterate that  the  only  real  reserve  for 
war  is  reduction  of  debt  in  time  of 
peace. 

The  decrease  in  the  debt,  which 
amounts  to  nearly  £56,000,000  in  the 
five  completed  financial  years  under 
Liberal  Government,  is  due  to 

The  Increased  appropriations  from 
revenue, 

The  application  of  surpluses,  and 

The  curtailment  of  capital  expendi- 
ture. 


Debt  Outstanding  on  31st  March 
(OOP’s  omitted). 


Dead- 

weight. 

Other. 

Aggre- 

gate. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

1903 

£ 

770,779 

£ 

27,570 

£ 

798,349 

£ 

1904 

762,630 

31,868 

794,498 

- 

3,851 

1905 

755,072 

41,664 

796,736 

+ 

2,238 

1906 

743,220 

46,770 

788,990 

7,746 

1907 

729,506 

49,659 

779,165 

- 

9,825 

1908 

711,476 

50,850 

762,320 

— 

16,839 

1909 

702,688 

51,433 

754,121 

- 

8,205 

1910 

*692,2 16 

49,218 

*741,464 

- 

12,657 

1911 

685,233 

47,840 

733,073 

8,391 

* Excludes  £21,000,000  temporarily  borrowed  owing  to 
the  rejection  of  the  Budget,  and  repaid  in  tho  following 
year. 

While  the  figures  given  in  the  annual 
National  Debt  Return  represent  the  actual 
facts,  there  are  certain  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  which  materially  affect 
tlie  figures  for  comparative  purposes.  Sums 
applicable  to  reduction  of  debt  on  account 


of  a particular  year  are  frequently  not 
applied  within  the  year,  and  surpluses; 
necessarily  cannot  be  so  applied,  but  as  it 
is  only  a case  of  postponement  it  is  not 
necessary  to  adjust  the  figures,  except  at 
the  commencement  and  close  of  groups  of 
years. 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  three  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war  the  net  rMuction 
was  £9,359,000,  after  allow'ing  for  an  in- 
crease of  £18,200,000  in  other  capital  liabili-i 
ties;  thus,  though  a reasonable  provision  wasi 
made  from  revenue  for  reduction  of  debt,  iti 
was  rendered  practically  nugatory  by  further 
borrowing.  On  March  81st,  1906,  however, | 
there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners  £1,004,000  available  for 
reduction  of  debt,  and  tlie  year  resulted  in 
a surplus  of  £3,466,000,  which  may  be 
credited  to  the  Conservative  Government, 
although  judging  by  their  previous  opera- 
tions with  the  Old  Sinking  Fund  there  was 
no  certainty  of  its  application  to  the  debt. 
This  makes  a total  of  £13,829,000  for  the 
three  years,  or  an  average  of  £4.610,000  per 
annum.  Even  this  result  was  only  attained 
with  the  help  of  £3,000,000  received  from  the 
Transvaal  in  1903-4. 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  Liberal 
Government  was  to  change  this  crooked 
finance,  and,  while  it  was  not  possible  to 
relieve  the  burden  occasioned  by  the  exi.st- 
ing  debt  for  capital  works,  they  put  an  enc 
as  soon  as  possible  to  further  borrowing, 
save  for  the  remunerative  telephones,  tin 
expenditure  being  met  from  the  revenue  oi 
tlie  year.  At  the  same  time  the  provisKu 
for  debt  reduction  was  increased  by  £50*0, (>0i 
in  the  first  year,  and  by  a further  million  ii 
1907-8.  and  surpluses  were  applied,  as  tliej 
should  be,  in  reduction  of  debt. 

So  little  had  been  known  of  the  previou' 
state  of  affairs  that  the  eff’ect  on  tiie  di  b’ 
of  these  simple  changes  provoked  astonish 
ment  bordering  on  incredulity.  Tho  tabu 
siiows  that  in  tlie  five  years  ended  Marcl 
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Jlst,  1911,  the  reduction  amounted  to 
P55,917,0()0,  but  tliere  .falls  to  be  deducte-d 
'roni  this  amount  the  adjustment  made 
ibove  in  favour  of  the  previous  Government, 
£4,470,000,  and  to  be  added  £2,181,000 
•ash  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Debt  Com- 
•nissioners,  and  £2,350.000,  the  portion  of 
lie  surplus  on  31st  March,  1911  to  be  devoted 
o this  purpose,  the  true  reduction  in  the 
ive  years  thus  being  £56,084,000,  or  an  aver- 
ige  of  £11,217,000  per  annum. 

The  debt  provision  for  the  year  1911-12  in 
■espect  of  the  deadweight  debt  is  £6,855,000, 
IS  shown  in  the  Chancellor’s  Financial  State- 
nent  of  May  16th,  and  the  reduction  of  other 
■apltal  liabilities  by  the  operation  of 
innuities  should  be  somewhat  less  than  last 
'•ear’s  expenditure,  for  this  purpose,  owing  to 


the  cessation  of  one  of  the  annuities,  say, 
£2,400,000,  making  a gross  provision  of 
£9,255,000  for  reduction  of  debt,  against 
which  it  is  estimated  that  £1,575,000  will  be 
borrowed  for  telephones,  &c.,  making  a net 
estiraiated  provision  of  £7,680,000.  This  net 
provision  for  reduction  of  debt  is  with  one 
exception  larger  than  any  sum  so  applied 
out  of  revenue  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  present  Liberal  rule,  and  is  £3,000,000 
more  tnan  the  average  under  the  last  Con- 
servative administration.  The  one  exception 
is  the  year  1897-8,  wdien  £7,730,000  was 
charged  against  the  revenue  of  the  year 
and  no  borrowing  took  place,  but  the  actual 
result  of  1911-12  will  probably  exceed  this 
by  £500,000  owing  to  the  borrowing  being 
much  below  the  estimate. 


THE  DEPRECIATION  OF  CONSOLS. 


Amid  the  many  adverse  influences 
vhich  have  affected  the  prices  of  high- 
lass  securities  during  the  past  decade, 
here  has  been  one  which,  for  the  last 
six  years,  has  affected  Consols  alone; 
.his  is  the  “well  organised  despon* 
lenoy  " of  the  politician  and  the  Press, 
(ow^  records  have  been  made  by  many 
;tocks,  but  Consols  alone  is  billed  and 
lead-lined.  There  is  one  type  of  ex- 
>lanation  which  we  trust  a perusal  of 
.ho  foregoing  record  of  Expenditure, 
taxation,  and  National  Debt  will  en- 
ible  the  reader  to  reject — that  explana- 
ion  which  dilates  on  the  iniquities  of 
‘ Lloyd  George  Finance,”  and  beneath 
i feigned  dismay  hides  an  ill-disguised 
latisfaction  at  a fall  in  prices  which 
nay  serve  political  ends. 

Consols,  as  the  premier  security  of 
•he  world,  are  open  to  influences  from 
(very  quarter.  They  constitute  the 
nternational  barometer  for  Europe 
uid  the  world,  and  give  the  measure 
if  the  political  and  financial  stability 
>f  our  own  country.  As  the  most 
eadily  realisable  security  they  are 
i.lmost  the  equivalent  of  cash,  and  at 
he  same  time  they  form  the  first  in- 
estment  stock.  Consols  are  conse- 
(uently  open  to  general  and  political 
nfluences,  to  money  and  stock  market 
nfluences,  and  to  the  trend  of  direct 
nvestment  in  the  Consol  market  and  in 
ho  stock  itself. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the 
Ider  countries  in  recent  years  has 
iven  power  by  the  increase  of  capital 
0 develop  the  newer  ones.  Such  enter- 
irise  is  necessarily  more  risky,  and 
equires  a higher  rate  of  interest.  But 
a many  cases  the  result  is  assured, 
,nd  it  is  the  shortage  of  convertible 
wealth  in  a new  country  which  leads 
0 a higher  price  being  paid  for  the 
ean  of  capital  and  its  consequent 
ttraotion  abroad.  While  it  is  not  for 
moment  contended  that  a man  sells 
onsols  to  exploit  a South  American 
ailway,  the  attraction  of  higher  inte- 
est  may  through  many  steps  lead  to 
be  same  result,  though  the  actual 
eller  of  Consols  may  not  move  his 
loney  farther  than  Irish  Land. 

This  movement  of  capital  has  been 


ascribed  to  the  heavier  direct  taxes 
now  levied  in  this  country,  and  the 
increase  in  income  from  abroad  dis- 
closed in  the  Report  of  the  Inland  Re- 
venue Commissioners  is  adduced  as 
evidence.  The  figures  for  the  last  10 
years  are  as  follows:— 

Income  Debived  eeom  Investments 
Abkoad. 


Year. 

Income. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

1900-1 

60,332,000 

65,000  . 

1901-2 

62,559,000 

2,227,000 

1902-3 

63,829,000 

1,270,000 

1903-4 

65,865,000 

2,036,000 

1904-5 

66,062,000 

197,000 

1905-6 

73,899,000 

7,837,000 

1906-7 

79,560,000 

5,661,000 

1907-8 

85,116,000 

5,556,000 

1908-9 

88,837,000 

3,721,000 

1909-10 

93,264,000 

4,427,000 

These  figures  dispose  of  any  political 
significance  in  the  movement,  for  the 
largest  jump  in  income  is  in  the  last 
year  of  the  late  Government,  and  it 
follows  that  the  capital  from  which  the 
income  is  derived  must  have  been  in- 
vested abroad  at  least  12  months 
earlier  than  that,  probably  three  or 
four  years,  to  have  become  so  pro- 
ductive. 

The  first  sign  that  this  export  of 
capital  was  unhealthy  would  be  a 
shortage  of  capital  at  home,  and  none 
such  has  yet  appeared;  moreover,  the 
implication  that  income  and  capital 
are  not  subject  to  taxation  abroad  is 
far  from  being  correct. 

Another  direction  in  which  capital 
has  been  absorbed  is  in  the  absolute 
waste  of  war  and  disaster.  While  our 
own  war  is  probably  not  accountable 
for  more  than  the  fall  of  15  points 
which  took  place  at  the  time,  the  offer 
in  London  of  loans  at  attractive  rates 
to  finance  the  Japanese  war  with 
Russia  had  a further  influence  in  the 
same  direction,  and  it  was  to  London 
insurance  companies  that  San  Fran- 
cisco came  for  its  rebuilding  opera- 
tions after  the  earthquake. 

At  home  there  is  the  influence  of  the 
widening  of  the  investment  powers  of 
trustees,  enabling  them  to  inyest  in 
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many  colonial  securities.  Though  this 
change,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  may  be  excellent  both  in 
itself  and  from  a colonial  point  of 
view,  probably  benefiting  the  Colonies 
to  the  extent  of  one  per  cent,  in  the 
rate  of  interest  for  their  loans,  it  is 
hardly  gracious  of  partisans  to  disown 
its  influence  on  the  price  of  Consols. 

Finally,  there  is  Irish  Land  Finance, 
started  on  a hopelessly  insolvent  basis 
in  1903,  but  now  partially  rectified  by 
the  Act  of  1909.  This  policy,  which 
again  may  be  excellent  from  Ireland’s 
point  of  view,  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a competitive  stock  with  a 


FINANCE. 

higher  rate  of  interest  in  the  heart  of 
the  Consol  market. 

All  these  influences  are  necessarily 
at  work,  regardless  of  present  political 
conditions,  but  there  is  one  which  has 
been  justly  urged  as  due  to  the  pre- 
sent Government,  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned for  the  purpose  of  gauging  its 
significance.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  incidence  of  Estate  Duties  in 
the  monetary  world,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  their  payment  necessitates  some 
sales  of  securities,  perhaps  some  £500,000 
in  the  last  two  years,  but  the  increased 
amount  purchased  for  the  Sinking  Fund 
in  the  same  period  has  averaged  more 
than  three  times  this  figure. 


The  Prospect 

The  influences  which  are  tending  to 
mitigate  the  fall  and  must  lead  to  a 
recovery  have  received  less  attention 
than  the  circumstances  just  enume- 
rated. The  magnitude  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  debt  in  recent  years  has  been 
explained  under  “ National  Debt,”  but 
there  has  also  taken  place  more  re- 
cently a change  in  the  application  of 
the  Sinking  Funds.  For  the  war  there 
was  creat'^  a litter  of  miscellaneous 
securities,  bills  and  bonds,  which  were 
a weakness  in  case  of  emergency,  and 
the  Government  rightly  turned  the 
attack  first  towards  these.  They  have 
now  been  reduced  by  £25,000,000  to  more 
manageable  proportions,  and  the 
weight  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  now  im- 

Einging  on  Consols,  all  the  more 
eavily,  of  course,  owing  to  the  advan- 
tageous price  at  which  they  are  being 
bought  for  the  nation.  The  change  is 
shown  in  the  following  table; — 
Government  Securities  Redeemed. 

(OOP’s  omitted.) 


Stock,  &c. 

3 years 
to  31st 
March 
1906. 

3 years 
to  31st 
March 
1909. 

2 years 
to  31st 
March 
1911. 

Consols  

£ 

5,503 

£ 

11,377 

£ 

11,096 

per  cents.  . . 

535 

832 

428 

War  Stock  and  Ex- 

2,340 

chequer  Bonds  . . 

7,500 

18,160 

Treasury  Bills  

1,920 

4,713 

— 

Terminable  Annui- 
ties and  other 

Capital  Liabilities 

+ 6,100 

+ 212 

7,185 

Total  

9,358 

34,870 

21,049 

of  Commons  that  the  balance  of  Sinking  Funa  on  31st 
March,  1911,  has  been  employed  In  paying  off  a further 
£1,000,000  Bonds  and  in  buying  £1,449,000  Consols  for 
canceRation. 

Thus,  despite  the  partial  suspension 
of  the  Sipking  Fund  in  1909-10, 
Consols  have  been  bought  in  the  past 
two  years  to  as  large  an  amount 
as  in  the  previous  three  and 
twice  the  amount  of  the  three  before 
that,  while  on  the  terminable  annuity 
operations  with  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners,  £7,000,000  has  been  re- 
turned to  them  to  seek  investment  in 
gilt-edged  stocks  instead  of  large  sums 
being  borrowed.  Further,  the  monthly 


of  Recovery. 

returns  show  that  £6,748,000  new  money 
has  come  to  the  Commissioners  through 
the  Savings  Banks  to  October  7th,  1911, 
against  £3,867,000  for  the  whole  of  1910. 

The  purchases  of  stock  by  the  Post 
Office  investor  in  1910  amounted  to 
£3,183,000,  only  £11,000  short  of  the 
highest  for  the  last  15  years.  These 
shrewd  small  investors  had  increased  in 
numbers  in  the  year  from  157,418  to 
165,419,  and  held  on  an  agerage  £140 
against  £137.  The  total  holding  on 
December  31st,  1910,  was  over  £23,000,000, 
and  by  the  monthly  returns  cheap 
stock  is  being  picked  up  at  an  even 
faster  rate  this  year.  The  Postmaster- 
General’s  recent  circular,  obtainable  at 
any  post-office,  will  give  a further  fillip 
to  the  growth  of  this  firm  holding. 
Thus  if  well-organised  despondency  has 
depreciated  the  stock,  it  has  led  to 
very  good  bargains  being  made  by  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as 
a whole  and  by  the  small  investor. 

The  influence  of  Irish  Land  Finance 
has  also  changed  to  a degree  not  appre- 
ciated. Under  the  Act  of  1909  stock 
may  be  issued  direct  to  the  vendors  of 
the  land  at  certain  fixed  prices,  and 
such  advantage  is  being  taken  of  this 
more  expeditious  process  that  the 
amount  of  money  required  to  finance 
transactions  is  reduced  to  some  three 
or  four  millions  a year,  which  the 
National  Debt  Commissioners  are  able 
to  provide  with  ease.  Consequently,  it 
is  probable  that  no  more  public  issues 
of  Land  Stock  will  take  place.  The 
Local  Loans  Fund  has  also  reached 
equilibrium;  no  issue  of  stock  has  been 
made  since  1904,  and  the  repayments 
suffice  to  finance  fresh  advances. 

Besides  these  influences  which  are 
already  operating,  there  is  next  year 
a further  power  to  be  at  work  in  the 
gilt-edged  market,  a power  which  will 
grow  for  many  years.  National  In- 
surance means  thrift  on  a scale  larger 
than  any  voluntary  efforts  of  the  past. 
The  growth  of  the  reserve  fujids  will 
not  be  comparable  with  that  of  the 
early  years  of  a friendly  society,  be- 
cause the  income  is  to  bear  the  weight 
of  old  lives,  but  in  actual  money  it 
will  be  measured  by  millions,  and  this 
latest  effort  of  social  reform  will  act 
favourably  on  the  quotations  of  Govern- 
ment and  other  trustee  securities. 


BALANCE-SHEET.  1910-11. 

II.— THE  YEAR  1910  II 
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The  year  ended  31st  March.  1911, 
was  the  second  year  of  Budget  com- 
plication, and  must  therefore  be  to  a 
large  extent  negligible  for  comparative 
and  statistical  purposes.  Including 
arrears  of  the  previous  year  the 
revenue  had  been  estimated  at 
£199,791,000,  and  the  expenditure  at 
£173,234,000. 

Th.e  estimates  provided  for  large 
additions  to  the  naval  and  educational 
services,  for  land  valuation,  and  for 
grants  under  the  Development  Act. 
After  meeting  the  deficit  of  1909-10 
there  was  sufficient  surplus  to  cover 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  old  age  pen- 
sioners hitherto  disqualified  by  the 
receipt  of  poor  law  relief  and  to  leave 
a small  balance  for  contingencies. 

The  actual  results  showed  a great 


improvement  on  these  estimates,  all 
the  heads  of  revenue  which  depend  on 
national  prosperity  px’oducing  large 
surpluses,  amounting  in  all  to 
£4,060,000,  after  allowing  for  a shortage 
of  a million  and  a half  on  Estate 
Duties  and  half  a million  on  the  Land- 
Value  Duties.  This  progress  was  so 
apparent  during  the  year  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1910  the  Chancellor  under- 
took the  portion  of  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing the  poor  law  disqualification  which 
was  to  be  met  by  the  Guardians,  but 
the  expenditure,  nevertheless,  fell 
short  of  estimates  by  £1,238,000,  which, 
with  the  estimated  balance  of  £309,000 
and  the  surplus  of  revenue,  produced 
a total  surplus  of  £5,607, ooo,  as  shown 
by  the  following  account. 

For  the  disposal  of  this  sum  see  Sur- 
pluses, page  49. 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  1910-11. 


Revenue.  £ 

Customs  33,140,000 

Excise 40,020,000 

Estate,  &c..  Duties  25,452,000 

Stamps  (exclusive 
of  Fee,  &c., 

Stamps)  9,784,000 

Land  Tax  1,220,000 

House  Duty  3,080,000 

Property  and  In- 
come Tax  61,946,000 

Land  Value  Duties  520,000 

Post  Office 24,350,000 

Crown  Lands  (Net)  500,000 

Receipts  from  Suez 
Canal  Shares 

and  Sundry 

Loans  1,234,350 

Miscellaneous  (in- 
cluding Fee,  &c., 

Stamps)  2,604,238 


Total  Revenue  £203,850,588 


Expenditure 

I. — Consolidated  Fund  Services — £ £ 

1.  National  Debt  Services  : — 

(а)  Funded  Debt 

1.  Interest  15,377,321 

2.  Terminable  Amiuities 3,481,490 

(б)  Unfunded  Debt,  Interest  1,353,178 

(c)  Management  of  the  Debt  175,050 

(d)  New  Sinking  Fund  4,112,961 


Expenses  under  War  Loan  (Redemp- 
tion) Act,  1910  54,004 

2.  Development  and  Road  Improve- 

ment Funds  1,362,641 

3.  Payments  to  Local  Taxation 

Accounts,  &c 9,881,709 

4.  Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services  : — 

(а)  Civil  List  470,000 

(б)  Annuities  and  Pensions  299,933 

(c)  Salaries  and  Allowances  56,609 

(d)  Courts  of  Justice  514,283 

(e)  Miscellaneous  Services 323,488 


II.— Supply  Services,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Army  Services  27,448,800 

(2)  Ordnance  Factories  200 

(3)  Navy  Services  40,386,000 

(4)  Miscellaneous  Civil  Services  43,098,000 

/rv  / Customs  and  Excise 2,211,000 

^ ' (Inland  Revenue 1,708,000 

(6)  Post  Office  Services 19,681,000 

134,533,000 


Total  Expenditure  Chargeable  against  the 

Revenue  £171,995,667 

Deficit  1909-10  £26,248,155 


198,243,822 

Surplus  on  the  two  years  1909-10  and  1910-11  5,606,766 


£203,850,588. 


It  will  Be  noticed  that  the  amounts  of  income  are  in  nearly  every  case  expressed  in  “ round  figures.”  This  Is 
because  they  are  not  the  actual  sums  received  during  the  year  hy  the  various  collecting  departments,  hut  the 
amounts  paid  hy  them  into  the  Exchequer.  Similarly  the  issues  for  Supply  Services  are  in  ‘'round  figures” 
approximating  to  the  expenditure,  adjustment  being  made  in  the  succeeding  year. 
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III.— THE  BUDGET  OF  I9II  12. 


No  New  Taxation.  Additional  Expenditur*e  of  7£  Millions. 


The  Budget  for  the  current  year, 
ending  31st  March,  1912,  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  G-eorge  on  16th  May, 
1911.  The  estimates  of  expenditure 
already  presented  to  Parliament 
showed  au  increase  of  over  eight  mil- 
lions, and  there  was  again  some  ex- 
pectation of  increases  in  taxation,  but 
the  prophets  v/ere  loss  certain  in  their 
predictions.  The  past  two  years  had 
shown  that  the  original  programme  of 
taxation  of  1909-10  was  fulfilling  the 
Chanoellor’s  intentions  of  a larger 
yield  in  suceeding  years,  and  although 
it  was  not  safe  to  draw  conclusions 
from  the  closed  years,  owing  to  the 
confusion  of  accounts  resulting  from 
the  rejection  of  the  Budget  in  1909,  it 
Mms  known  that  the  collection  of 
Income  Tax  had  been  allowed  to 
slacken,  considerable  arrears  yrould 
fall  to  be  gathered  in  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  year,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor might  therefore  succeed  in  just 
balancing  his  account. 

The  estimated  expenditure,  full  details 
of  which  are  given  on  a later  page, 
compares  as  follows  with  the  estimate 
for  the  previous  year:— 

Estimatkh  1911-12. 


National  Debt  Services 
Development  & Eoad 
Improvement  Funds 
Payments  to  Local 
Taxation  Accounts 
Other  Consolidated 

I’und  Services  

Array  

Navy  

Education  

Old-Age  Pensions  . . 
Other  Civil  Services  . . 
Customs,  Excise,  and 
Inland  Eevenue  . . 
Post  Office  


Estimate, 

1911-12. 

Increase  or 
Decrease 
on 

1910-11. 

£ 

24,500,000 

£ 

- 54,000 

1,280,000 

- 460,000 

9,549,000 

- 383,000 

1,707,000 

27.690.000 

44.393.000 

18.365.000 

12.415.000 

16.008.000 

+ 61,000 
- 70,000 

+ 3,789,000 
+ 390,000  • 
-f  2,745,000 
-f  517,000 

3,995,000 

21,082,000 

- 39,000 

+ 1,254,000 

180,984,000 

+ 7,750,000 

Of  the  increase  of  the  Navy,  £2,724,000 
is  on  account  of  construction  and 
armaments  consequent  on  the  big 
battle-ship  programme.  The  Old  Age 
Pension  growth  represents  the  full 
year’s  charge  in  respect  of  the  removal 
of  the  poor  law  relief  disqualification, 
only  one  quarter’s  cost  having  to  be 
provided  last  year.  The  Tost  Office 
charge  is  also  abnormal,  about  £800,000 
of  the  increase  being  caused  by  the 
purchase  of  the  National  Telephone 
Company  on  January  1st,  1912;  the  in- 
crease of  telephone  revenue  more  than 


covers  this  cost. 

The  comparison  of  the  estimated 
revenue  of  the  current  year  with  the 
actual  receipts  for  1910-11  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  arrears  from 
1909-10  to  the  estimated  amount  of 


£30,046,000  were  received  in  the  past 
financial  year,  and  in  the  following 
table  the  increases  and  decreases  are 
in  comparison  with  the  estimated  true 
revenue  of  1910-11. 


Revenue  Estimates,  1911-12. 


1 

E.stimate. 

More  or  less 
than 
1910-11. 

Customs 

£ 

33.732.000 

35.888.000 

25.150.000 

9.600.000  i 
1 2,700,000 

44.300.000 

700.000 

25.740.000 

500.000 

1.226.000 
2,200,000 

£ 

+ 738,000 
-1.512,000 
+ 1,078,000 
- 184,000 

+ 340,000 

Excise  

Estate,  &c.,  Duties  . 
Stamps  

Laud  Tax  

House  Duty  

Property  and  In- 
come Tax,  includ- 
ing Super- Tax  . . 
Land  Value  Duties  . 
Post  Office  

+ 5,804,000 
+ 670,000 
+ 1,390,000 

- 9,000’ 

- 404,000 

Crown  Lands 

Suez  Canal,  &c 

Miscellaneous  

181,716,000 

+ 7,911,000 

The  Customs  increase  of  about  2 per 
cent,  is  normal,  and  Excise  should  have 
shown  a similar  increase;  but  the 
revenue  of  last  year,  in  addition  to 
arrears,  included  the  re-stocking  by 
whisky  dealers,  and  the  estimate  is 
very  cautious  accordingly.  The  Estate 
Duties  are  believed  to  be  based  on 
averages,  but  the  increased  duties  of 

1909- 10  are  only  now  taking  full  effect 
owing  to  the  time  taken  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  larger  estates. 

With  regard  to  Income-Tax  and 
Super-Tax  the.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer estimated  last  year  that  there 
would  still  be  arrears  of  £3,000,000  on 
31st  March,-  1911.  The  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in,  the  spring 
elicited  the  fact  that  the  collection  had 
not  been  hurried  towards  the.  close  of 
the  year,  and  owing  to  the  misunder- 
standing of  a subordinate  official  some 
£600,000,  due  from  railway  companies, 
had  actually  been  held  over  for  some 
days.  Moreover,  the  accounts  since 
published  show  that  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  had  in  hand 
£1,350,000  more  than  in  the  previous 
year,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
Chancellor’s  estimate  of  a year  ago 
is  correct,  and  the  above  increase  is 
abnormal  to  the  extent  of  £3,000,000. 

The  estimate  for  Land  Value  Duties 
is  also  largely  in  respect  of  arrears, 
which  accounts  for  the  large  increase 
over  the  estimated  true  revenue  of 

1910- 11  received  within  that  year. 
These  duties  will,  of  course,  be  in 
arrear  for  some  years  to  come  until 
the  valuation  of  the  land  nears  com- 
pletion. 

The  Mint  profits  form  a large  item 
under  Miscellaneous,  and  account  for 
the  fluctuations  under  this  head. 

For  detailed  account  of  the  National 
Revenue  see  pages  50-56. 
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The  Disposal  of  the  Surpluses. 


Balancing  th«  two  sides  of  the 
ocoount,  the  out-turn  for  the  year 
1911-12  stands  thus: — 

Revenue  £181,716,000 

Expenditure  180,984,000 


Surplus  732,000 


With  this  surplus  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  to  deal  as 
follows 

The  expenditure  would  be  increased  by 
provision  for  payment  of  the  private  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  rate 
<jf  £400  per  annum  each,  costing  £250,000. 
while  the  preliminary  expenses  of  National 
Insurance  were  estimated  at  £50,000  within 
the  year. 

The  revenue  would  be  decreased  by  the 
alteration  of  the  cocoa  duty,  so  as  to 
remove  its  protective  character,  and  by  a 
change  in  the  practice  of  valuing  buildings 
attached  to  licensed  premises,  the  two 
changes  costing  £95,000.  A relief  in  the 
stamp  duty  on  short-term  securities  was 
expected  to  bring  sufficient  increase  in  busi- 
ness to  nullify  any  loss  to  the  revenue. 
Thus,  of  the  surplus  a total  of  £395,000 


was  used,  leaving  for  contingencies  a balanc® 
of  £337,000,  which  has  already  been  absorbed 
by  the  Supplementary  Estimates  of  August 
lust. 

In  the  Budget  speech  the  Chancellor 
also  dealt  with  the  realised  surplus  of 
the  two  years  1909-10  and  1910-11,  which, 
by  the  Revenue  Act,  1911,  were  com- 
bined for  accounting  purposes.  This 
surplus  of  £5,607.000  would  in  default 
of  legislation  to  the  contrary  be 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  National 
Debt. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  proposed  to  apply 
£1,500,000  to  the  building  of  sanatoria 
for  the  treatment  of  consumption  in 
connection  with  the  National  Insurance 
scheme,  £1,500,000  to  the  Development 
Fund,  in  lieu  of  three  instalments  of 
£500,000  promised  for  the  next  three  years, 
and  £250,000  on  loan  to  East  Africa  for 
railway  and  harbour  improvement,  leaving 
£2,306,000  to  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt.  This  latter  sum  is,  of 
course,  the  product  of  two  years,  but  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  surpluses  it  is 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  sum  derived 
from  this  source  for  the  past  20  years. 


The  Financial  Prospects  of  the  Year. 


Thk  Revenue  to  30th  Septembeb,  1911. 


1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Decrease. 

1 Inc. less 
Arrears  in 
1910-11. 

Etti  mated 
True 
Increase. 

Customs  

Excise  

Estate,  &c..  Duties  

Stamps  

Land  Tax  and  House  Duty  

Property  and  Income  Tax  

Land  Value  Duties 

Post  Office  

Crown  Lands  

Receipts  from  Suez  Canal  Shares,  &c, 
Bliscellaneous  

£15,892,000 

19.355.000 

12.951.000 

4.712.000 

2.230.000 

30.924.000 

10.555.000 
195,000 
716,482 

1,393,514 

16.083.000 

17.210.000 

11.656.000 
4,806,000 

580.000 

10.039.000 

130.000 

10.855.000 

210.000 
777,684 

1,183,137 

-f-  191,000 

2.145.000 

1.296.000 
406,000 

1.650.000 
20,865,000 

-f  130,000 
4-  300,000 
-f  15,000 
-f-  61,102 

210,377 

337.000 

495.000 

84.000 

- 406,000 

290.000 
2,565,000 

130.000 

300.000 

15.000 
61,102 

- 210,377 

693.000 

- 1,562,000 

1.078.000 

- 184,000 

340.000 

5.804.000 

670.000 

1.390.000 

- 9,000 

- 404,000 

98,923,996 

73,028,7211  26,895,2751  3,660,725  1 7,911,000 

The  returns  of  the  Revenue  to  date 
tend  to  a favourable  outturn  for  the 
year.  In  considering  the  above  table 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the 
arrears  pf  revenue,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Land  Value  Duties,  had  been 
collected  by  30th  September,  1910.  The 
adjustment  of  the  last  two  columns  has 
been  made  from  the  published  figures  of 
arrears,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Land  Value  Duties  the 
method  does  not  yield  a true  result 
as  the  expected  increase  is  only 
£130,000,  against  £670,000  in  the  table 
ThB  Expenditure  to 


above.  Excise  shows  an  increase 
instead  of  the  expected  decrease;  even 
allowing  for  a falling  off  in  the  suc- 
ceeding months  it  will  probably  yield 
a surplus  of  £1,000,000.  A shortage  on 
Estate  Duties  and  Stamps  will  counter- 
act this  good  tendency,  and  as  the  re- 
maining heads  are  fairly  normal  it 
is  probable  that  the  total  revenue  will 
not  differ  appreciably  from  the  esti- 
mate. The  increase  set  down  to  Post 
Office  will  be  realised  in  the  March 
quarter. 

30th  September,  1911. 


1910-11. 

1911-12. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

E:-t.  Increase 
or  Decrease. 

National  Debt  Services 

£10,341,359 

10,000 

3,375,501 

826,327 

63,654,427 

10,147,946 

590,026 

3,429,558 

854,312 

66,753,618 

580,026 

54,057 

27,985 

3,099,191 

193,413 

- 54,000 

- 83,000 

- 333,000 

-r  43,000 

-1-10,079,000 

Development  and  Rd.  Improv. Funds 
Payments  to  Local  Taxation  Acc’ts,  &c 
Otlier  Consolidated  Fund  Services 
Supply  Services  

78,207,614 

81,775,460 

3,761,259 

193,413 

+ 9,652.000 
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The  increase  under  Develoi)inent  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  as  the  issues  took  place 
later  in  the  year  1910-11,  when  the  schemes 
were  not  in  working  order.  The  most 
favourable  feature  is  the  increase  of  only 
X*3,100,000  in  Supply  Services,  as  the  e.sti- 
rnate  for  the  year  is  £10,000,000  more  than 
the  actual  issues  of  1910-11.  Even  allowing 
for  large  outgoings,  which  are  usual  in 
March,  it  is  probable  that  a saving  of  at 
least  £2,000,000  will  be  made  on  this  head. 


FINANCE. 

iNf  KKASK  IN  NuMBKR  OP  ClVITi  SERVANTS. 


iMarch 

31st, 

1902 

March 

31st. 

1911 

In- 

crease. 

Post  Office  

77,035 

99,355 

22,320 

Customs  and  In.  Bev. 

9,265 

10,682 

1,417 

Admiralty  

8,869 

9,248 

379 

Prisons  Commissioners 
and  Board  (U.K. 

total)  

3,754 

4,213 

459 

Board  of  Trade 

1,093 

1,565 

472 

War  Office  

1,039 

1,389 

350 

Board  of  Education 
and  Education  De- 

partment, Scotland 

1,269 

1,721 

452 

IV.— THE  REVENUE  IN  DETAIL. 

A Guide  to  the  Taxpayer. 


I. — Customs. 

The  Customs  Duties,  at  the  principal 
rate  for  each  article,  are  as  follows, 
with  the  net  receipts  for  the  year 
ended  March  31st,  1911 : — 


Bate. 


33s.  36  gals. 
8s.  3d.  „ 
13s.  3d.  cwt. 
Id.  lb. 

2s.  cwt. 

2d.  lb. 

Id.  lb. 

14s.  cwt. 

2s.  cwt. 


7s.  cwt. 


15s.  Id.  gal.  I 
15s.  2d.  gal. 

15s.  3d.  gal. 
15s.  2d.  gal. 
£1  Is.  5d.  gal. 
£1  4s.  Id.  gal. 
3d.  gal. 

Is.  lOd.  cwt. 
lOd.  and 
Is.  2d.  cwt. 
7d.  oz. 

lOd.  cwt. 

6d.  lb. 

3s.  8d.  lb. 

7s.  lb. 

Is.  3d.  gal. 

3s.9d.doz.pks 
3d.  doz.  bots. 


Head  of  Duty. 


Beer,  Mum,  & Spruce 
Beer  of  other  sorts  . . 

Chicory  

Cocoa  

Cocoa  Husks  . . 

Chocolate 

Cocoa  Butter  . . 

Coffee  

Currants  

Figs 

Plums,  Dried,  French 
Plums  & Prunelloes 

Prunes  

Baisins 

Spirits,  Col.  & For. ; — 

Bum  

Brandy  

Geneva  

Of  other  sorts  : — 

Sweetened 

Unsweetened  . . 

Liqueurs  

Perfumed  

Motor  Spuit  

Sugar  : — 

Befined  & unrefined 

/ Molasses ] 

\ Glucose  J 

Saccharin 

( Condensed  Milk  & 

-j  Articles  contain- 

^ ing  Sugar  

Tea  

Tobacco  1 

Cigars  j 

^Yine 

All  other  articles — 1 
Playing  Cards  . . j 
Charges  on  Foreign 
Spirits  Bottled  in 

Bond  

Isle  of  Man  

Moneys  deposited . . . 


Beceipts. 


£1,241 

21,847 

46,372 

214,647 

124,249 

179,305 

124,068 

63,684 

53,019 

10,669 

220,372 

2,294,737 

1,190,355 

299,186 


514,326 

427,143 

2,766,403 

118,455 

80,459 

5,938,594 

17,193,506 

1,237,574 

20,709 


339 

53,244 

5,443 


Total  Customs £33,199,996 

£33,140,000  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  and 
£86,850  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 


II. — Excise. 

The  Excise  Duties  are  detailed  as  far 
as  possible,  iu  the  following  table,  with 
the  net  receipts  for  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1911 : — 


Bate. 


7s.  9d.  barrel 
14s.  9d.  gal. 

2 & 5 per  cent 
3rd  class 
exempt. 

Is.  3d.  oz. 

2s.  9d.  cwt. 

3s.  6d.  lb. 

3d.  gal. 

12s.  Id.  cwt. 
|d.  qr.  lb. 

Ud.  to  £1 
3d.  pack 


Various 

5s. 


Various 

5s.  3d. 

7s.  6d. 

10s. 

£1  to  £3 
15s. 

1 or  2 gs. 

1 or  2 gs. 

2 to  40  gs. 
£10 

£2 

£2 

£2  6s. 


£7  10s. 


Head  of  Duty.  | Beceipts. 


Beer  Duty £12,767,217 

Spirit  Duty  18,751,206 


315,166 


Bly.  Passenger  Duty 


Saccharin 

Glucose  

Tobacco  (Home 

Grown)  

Motor  Spirit  

Chicory  Duty  

Coffee  Mixture  Labs. 
Patent  Medicines  . . 

Playing  Cards 

Club  Duty  (2  years) 
Monopoly  Values  . . 
Licence  Duties : — 

Brewers 

Spirits — Distillers 
and  Bectifiers  . . 
Tobacco  M’facturers 
Medicine  (Patent)  . . 
Motor  Spirit  Dealers 
Methylated  Spirit 

Dealers  

/Beer,  Spirits,  &c.,  \ 

( Betailers  ) 

Tobacco  Dealers  . . 

tOog 

tGun  

tGame 

tEstablishment ; — 
tMale  Servants 
tArmorial  Bearings 

Carriages  } 

Motor  Cars  ) 

Auctioneers  \ 

Appraisers,  <fec.  . . ) 
Hawkers  & Pedlars 
Plate  Dealers — Gold 

and  Silver  

Pawnbrokers 

Other  receipts 


7.262 

58,151 

12,315 

13,234 

1,845 

1,372 

325,646 

30,686 

94,641 

12,343 

758,488 

39,896 

4,778 

10,673 

6,009 

10,169 

5,972,302 

99,821 

46,761 

20,432 

35,410 

15,658 

5,232 

538,697 

89,610 

26,598 

65,650 

39,998 

2,357 


Total  Excise  ....  £40,178,623 
£40,020,000  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer 

during  the  year.  

t Exclusive  of  Englaud  and  Wales. 
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III.-ESTATE  LEGACY  ^ SUCCESSION  DUTIES. 


Estate  Duty. — Under  the  Finance  Act, 
1894,  the  principal  duty  under  this 
head  is  payable  on  the  capital  value 
of  all  property,  real  or  personal, 
settled  or  not  settled,  passing  at  the 
death  of  any  person.  The  duty  is  cal- 
culated at  certain  rates  per  cent., 
increasing  with  the  total  value  of  the 
estate.  , 

Small  estates  not  exceeding  £300  or 
4:500  gross  are  liable  to  30s.  or  50s, 
estate  duty  only,  and  property  not 
exceeding  £1,000  is  exempt  from  legacy 
or  succession  duties.  Settled  property 
is  chargeable  with  2 per  cent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  rates,  increased  from 
1 per  cent,  by  the  Finance  (1909-10) 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties,  fees 
to  a not  inconsiderable  amount  are 
payable  when  probate  is  granted. 
These  are  intended  to  cover  the  cost 
of  official  services  and  are  dispropor- 
tionately heavy  on  the  smaller  estates. 

The  following  table  shows  the  rates 
imposed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in 
1894,  the  increased  rates  on  large  estates 
imposed  by  Mr.  Asvjuith  in  1907,  and 
those  imposed  by  the  Finance  Act  of 
1909-10 


Where  the  principal 
value. 

Duty  per  cent. 

Exceeds 

and  not 

1894 

j 1907 

1909 

£ 

£ 

' , ■ ■ 

100 

500 

1 

1 

500 

1,000 

2 

2 

1,000 

5,000 

3 

3 

5,000 

10,000 

3 

4 

10,000 

20,000 

4 

5 

20,000 

25,000 

4 

6 

25,000 

40,000 

6 

40,000 

50,000 

7 

50,000 

70,000 

5 

7 

70,000 

75,000 

5 

8 

75,000 

100,000 

54 

8 

100,000 

150,000 

6 

9 

150,000 

200,000 

H 

7 

10 

200,000 

250,000 

H 

7 

11 

250,000 

400,000 

7 

8 

11 

400,000 

500,000 

7 

8 

12 

500,000 

600,000 

74 

9 

12 

600,000 

750,000 

74 

9 

13 

750,000 

800,000 

74 

10 

13 

800,000 

1,000,000 

74 

10 

14 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

8 

11* 

15 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

8 

12* 

15 

2,000,000 

2,500,000 

8 

13* 

15 

2,500,000 

3,000,000 

8 

14* 

15 

3,000,000 

— 

8 

15* 

15 

10  % only  on  the  first  £1,000,000. 


Estates  Passing  in  1910-11. 


The  number  and  capital  value  of 
estates  passed  in  1910-11  was  as 
follows : — 


Class. 

No. 

Value*. 

Under 

£300  gross 

19,568 

£3,753,000 

500  .. 

9,612 

3,801,000 

Exceeding  £100  net 

6,151 

2,674,000 

500  „ 

10,948 

9,070,000 

1,000  „ 

14,499 

38,775,000 

5,000  ., 

3,115 

25,347,000 

10,000  ;, 

1,967 

31,488,000 

20,000  „ 

401 

9,693,000 

25,000  „ 

633 

21,123,000 

40,000  „ 

220 

10,756,000 

60,000  „ 

230 

14,489,000 

70,000  „ 

43 

8,316,000 

76,000  „ 

126 

12,660,000 

100,000  „ 

113 

13,991,000 

150,000  „ 

61 

10,682,000 

200,000  „ 

22 

4,228,000 

260,000  „ 

48 

16,738,000 

400,000  „ 

11 

5,904,000 

500,000  „ 

1 

2,335,000 

600,000  „ 

6 

4,121,000 

750,000  „ 

2 

3,115,000 

800,000  „ 

4 

934,000 

1,000,000  „ 

11 

12,316,000 

1,500,000  „ 

— 

-1,384,000 

2,000,000  „ 

2 

8,238,000 

2,500,000  „ 

1 

112,000 

3,000,000  „ 

— 

4,447,000 

67,795 

272,725,000 

• The  figure  for  yalue  in  the  various  classes  includes 
hsdauoes  of  estates  only  partially  disclosed  at  the  time  of 
presenting  the  affidavit  in  earlier  yeare,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  diminished  by  transfer  to  other  classes  on 
final  disclosure. 


Legacy  and  Succession  Duties  are  pay- 
able on  any  legacy  or  succession,  at  varying 
rates  according  to  the  degree  of  relationship 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

On  benefits  in  the  direct  line,  to  father, 
mother,  children,  or  descendants,  or  to  hus- 
band or  wife  of  the  deceased,  the  rate  is 
1 per  cent.  If  the  estate  does  not  exceed 
£15,000  the  duty  at  this  rate  is  not  payable, 
nor  is  it  payable  in  any  case  on  such  a 
benefit  only  amounting  to  £1,000,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a widow  or  child  under  21,  £2,000. 

On  benefits  to  relatives  of  the  second 
degree— brother,  sister,  or  their  descendants 
—the  rate  is  5 per  cent.,  and  to  other  rela- 
tives and  to  strangers  in  blood  the  rate  is 
10  per  cent. 

Corporation  Duty  at  5 per  cent,  on  the 
net  annual  income  or  profits  is  payable  on 
real  or  personal  property  in  corporate  hands. 

Receipts,  1910-11. — The  net  receipt  in 
respect  of  each  of  these  duties  in  the  year 
ended  March  81st,  1911,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table.  Probate  and  Account  Duty 
and  Temporary  Estate  Duty  are  payable  on 
estates  of  persons  dying  before  the  change 
of  duties  in  1894,  and  consequently  the 
receipts  are  small  and  diminishing. 


Estate  Duty  £20,700,526; 

Probate  and  Account  Duty  34,521 

Temporary  Estate  Duty  4,044 

Legacy  Duty  4,203,668 

Succession  Duty  714,542 

Corporation  Duty  51,705 


£25,708,996 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  the. 
! year  was  £25,452,000. 
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IV.  stamp  Duties, 

The  following  table  gives  the  revenue 
from  Stamp  Duties  in  the  year  ended 
March  31st,  1911,  with  tho  principal 
rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  respec- 
tive heads: — 


per 

tout. 

Head  of  Duty. 

Receipts. 

* 

Deeds  and  other  Instru- 
ments not  otherwise 

£ 

enumerated 

4,231,153 

— 

Deeds,  &c.,  Penalties  .... 

6,847 

20s. 

Bonds  to  Bearer  and  1 

793,200 

5s. 

Substituted  Securities.  J 

5s. 

Companies  Capital  Duty  . . 

723,938 

5a. 

Do.  (Limited  Partner- 

ships Act,  1907)  

183 

<* 

Contract  Notes  

449,799 

2s.  6d. 

Loan  Capital  Duty 

12,968 

Is. 

Foreign  Certificates  to 

1 {oarer  

33,681 

119,511 

Sliare  Warrants  to  Bearer . . 

30s. 

United  Kingdom. 

20s. 

Foreign  or  Colonial. 

Is. 

Bills  of  Exchange  (fixed 
rate  of  Id.  for  sight  or  3 

days'  sight  Bills) 

Bankers’  Notes  and  Com- 
position for  Duties  on 
Banker's’  Bills  and  Notes 

865,017 

3s.  6d. 

120,668 

* 

Licences  and  Certificates  . . 

176,487 

Is. 

Life  Insurances  

104,963 

Id. ,3d.,  1 
oiM.  J 

Marine  Insurances  

183,690 

— 

Receipts,  Drafts,  and  other 

Id.  Stamps  

1,868,214 

£9,690,619 

*Priucipal  rates  detailed  below. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
in  the  year  was  £9,784,000. 

The  principal  Stamp  Duties  not  given 
in  the  above  summary  are  as  folloivs : — 


£ s.  d. 

Agreement  under  hand  0 0 6 

Apprenticeship,  Instrument  of  0 2 6 

Bond  on  obtaining  netters  of  Adminis- 
tration   0 5 0 

Contract  Note — 

Where  tlie  value  of  the  Stock,  &c., 

Exceeds  £5  but  not  £100  0 0 6 

„ 100  „ 500  0 1 0 

„ 500  „ 1,000  0 2 0 

„ 1,000  „ 1,500  0 3 0 

„ 1,500  „ 2,500  0 4 0 

„ 2,500  „ 5,000  0 6 0 

„ 5,000  „ 7,500  0 8 0 

„ 7,500  „ 10,000  0 10  0 

„ 10,000  „ 12,500  0 12  0 

„ 12,500  „ 15,000  0 li  0 


Rates  and  Receipts. 


Where  the  value  of  the  Stock,  &c.,  £ s.  d. 

Exceeds  15,000  but  not  17,500  0 16  0 

„ 17,500  „ 20,000  0 18  0 

„ 20,000 1 0 0 

Conveyance  or  Transfer  on  sale  of  any 
property  where  tlie  amount  does  not 

exceed  £5  0 0 6 

Exceeds  £5  but  not  £10 0 1 6 

„ 10  ,,  15 0 16 

„ 15  ,,  20 0 2 0 

„ 20  ,,  25 0 2 0 

,,  25  ,,  50 0 5 0 

,,  50  ,.  75 0 7 6 

„ 75  ,.  100 0 10  0 


For  each  £50  to  £500  an  additional.  .050 
Beyond  £500  the  duty  payable  is  5s. 
for  each  £50  in  the  case  of  stock  or 
marketable  security,  and  in  the 
case  of  other  property  for  each  £50  0 10  0 
Copy  or  Extract  from  Register  of 

Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  &c 0 0 1 

From  other  Public  Registers  ....  0 1 0 
Duplicate  or  Counterpart  of  any 
Stamped  Document  0 5 O’ 


Lease.  In  respect  of  the  capital  sum 
the  same  rate  as  for  a conveyance 
(above). 

In  respect  of  the  rent  as 
follows  : — Under  35  to  100. 


35 

years 

years. 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

Rent  not  exceeding  £5 

1 

0 

0 6 

0 

Exceeding  £5  but  not 

£10.. 

, 2 

0 

0 12 

0 

M £10 

15.. 

. 3 

0 

0 18 

0 

„ 15 

20.. 

4 

0 

1 4 

0 

,,  20 

25.. 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

For  each  £25  to  £100  an  addl. 

5 

0 

1 10 

0 

Exceediiig  £100  for  every  £50 

10 

0 

3 0 

0 

Power  of  Attorney — 

For  Receipt  of  a Single  Dividend  ..01  0 


In  any  other  case  0 5 0 

For  Sale  oi  Transfer  of  Government 
Stocks — 

Under  £100  0 2 6 

Over  £100  0 10  0 

Licence,  Marriage  0 10  0 

„ „ Speciai  5 0 0 

Mortgage — 

Not  exceeding  £10  0 0 3 

Exceeding  £10  but  not  £25 0 0 8 

„ 25  „ 50 0 13 

„ 50  „ 100 0 2 6 

„ 100  „ 150 0 3 9 

„ 150  „ 200 0 5 0 

„ 200  „ 250 0 6 3 

„ 250  ^ 300 0 7 6 

For  each  £100  over  *300  an  additional  0 2 6 

Passport  , 0 0 6 

Receipt  for  £2  or  upwards 0 0 1 


V.  Land  Tax  and  House  Duty. 


(a)  The  Land  Tax.— This  historic  form 
of  direct  taxation  owes  its  present 
form  to  legislation  of  1798.  At  that 
time  16,104  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  contributed  their  quotas  to  the 
tax,  the  amount  of  these,  together  with 
£47.997  from  Scotland,  being  fixed  at 
£1,905,077.  Arrangements,  however, 
have  long  been  in  force  by  which  the 
Land  Tax  can  be  redeemed,  the  amount 
received  on  this  account  being  devoted 
to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 


The  result  is  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Land  Tax  has  been  redeemed,  and 
the  amount  at  present  payable  only 
amounts  to  £940,564-  Certain  abate- 
ments are  allowed  to  the  smaller  land- 
owners,  and  in  the  year  1910-11  the 
amount  collectable  was  only  £698,937. 
Owing  to  the  conditions  resulting  from 
the  delay  in  passing  the  Finance 
(1909-10)  Act  the  amount  received  in  the 
year  1910-11,  including  arrears,  was 
£1,209,648. 


INCOME  TAX. 
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(b)  Inhabited  House  Duty — This  duty, 
which,  like  the  Land  Tax,  does  not 
apply  to  Ireland,  is  levied  on  all 
houses  the  annual  value  of  which 
amounts  to  £20  and  over,  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates  and  classifications: — 


W'herc  the  Anuual  Value  of 
the  House  In 

£20  to  £40. 

£40  to  £60. 

ever  £00. 

Private  Houses  . . 
Residential  Shops 
Hotels,  t{r.c 

In  the  £. 
3d. 

1 2d. 

In  the  £. 
6d. 

In  the  £. 
9d. 

6d. 

Farmhouses 

Lodging  Houses  . . 

4d. 

The  net  receipts  of  inhabited 
house  duty  for  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1911,  amounted  to  £3,212,026 


including  arrears  from  the  previous 
year.  The  follov^ing  table  shows  tho 
number  of  inhabited  houses  in  Great 
Britain  exempt  from  house  duty  and 
the  number  charged  and  their  gross 
annual  value  for  the  year  1909-10.  It 
also  show's  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  the  last  10  years. 


1C09-10. 

M 

l°i 

No. 

Value. 

7c 

I 

£ 

Premises  exempt 

7,096,066 

120,434,008 

16 

32 

Premises  charged 

1,964,454 

94,239,912 

23 

18 

Total  

9,060,520 

214,673,920 

18 

28 

VE.  Ps^epeE^ty  and  Income  Tax. 


Yield  in  1909-10,  £37,679,902. 


The  Income-tax  is  an  annual  tax  and 
comes  before  the  House  of  Commons 
every  year  whether  the  rate  is  to  be 
changed  or  not.  Only  one  rate  is  fixed 
but  graduation  according  to  the 
amount  and  source  of  the  income  is 
obtained  by  a system  of  abatements 
from  the  amount  of  income  and  from 
the  rate  at  which  it  is  to  be  taxed. 
These  abatements  are  so  extensive  that 
the  nominal  rate  is  no  guide  to  the 
actual  rate  paid  by  the  majority  of 
individuals. 

The  abatements  are  as  follows: — 

Incomes  not  exceeding  £160  pa-  annum,  exempt. 
Exceeding  £160  but  not  £400  abatement  of  £160 


400  „ 

500 

160 

500  „ 

600  „ 

120 

600  „ 

700 

70 

An  allowance  is  also  made  of  the 
amount  of  Life  Insurance  premiums 
paid  on  policies  on  the  life  of  the  tax- 
payer or  his  wife  up  to  the  amount  of 
one-sixth  of  his  income,  and  where 
the  income  does  not  exceed  £600  the 
amount  of  income  taxed  is  further 
reduced  by  £10  for  each  child  under 
the  age  of  16  years.  The  above  abate- 
ments are  made  from  the  earned 
income  in  priority  to  the  unearned. 

With  the  nominal  rate  standing  at 
is.  2d.  relief  in  the  tax  payable  is 
granted  so  as  to  reduce  the  rate  on 
earned  income  to  9d.  in  the  pound 
where  the  total  income  does  not  exceed 
£2,000,  and  to  Is.  in  the  pound  where 
the  total  income  exceeds  £2,000,  but 
not  £3,000. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  assessment, 
the  annual  value  in  the  case  of  lands 
is  reducible  by  one-eighth,  and  in  the 
case  of  houses  by  one-sixth,  to  allow 
for  maintenance,  repairs,  insurance, 
and  management,  and  further  relief  to 
the  extent  of  one-eighth  for  lands,  and 
one-twelfth  for  houses  not  exceeding 
£8  annual  value  may  be  claimed  on 
production  of  evidence  that  the  sum 
has  been  expended  over  an  average  of 
five  years. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 

any  claim  for  abatement  or  relief  must 


be  made  before  30th  September  in  th« 
year  for  which  the  tax  is  imposed. 

An  extension  of  the  Income-tax  intro- 
duced in  1909-10  is  the  imposition  of  a 
super-fax  of  6d.  in  the  £ on  the 
amount  of  income  in  excess  of  £3,000 
where  the  total  income  exceeds  £5,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual 
rate  paid  per  pound  of  income  in  the 
case  of  Incomes  earned  and  unearned, 
and  in  a typical  case  of  a taxpayer 
with  three  children  whose  income  is 
nine-tenths  earned  and  one-tenth  un- 
earned, and  who  spends  one-twentieth 
of  his  income  on  life  insurance.  For 
purposes  of  comparison  the  corre- 
sponding rate  is  given  for  1898-9,  when 
the  nominal  rat-e  was  8d.  in  the  £. 


The  Geadhated  Income  Tax. 


In- 

come, 

Earned, 

1911-12. 

Unearned, 

1911-12. 

Typical  case, 
1911-12.  1898-9. 

£ 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

160 

exempt 

exempt. 

exempt 

exempli 

200 

1-8 

2-8 

exempt 

1-2  ? 

800 

4-2 

6-6 

3-3 

3*3 

400 

6-4 

8-4 

4-8 

4-4 

500 

6-3 

9-8 

5-8 

5-2 

600 

7-2 

11-2 

7-2 

6 -a 

700 

8-1 

12-6 

8*1 

6*8 

2,000 

9*0 

14-0 

9-1 

7*8 

3,000 

12-0 

14-0 

11-6 

7-8  ’ 

5,000 

14-0 

14-0 

13-3 

7*8 

10,000 

18-2 

18*2 

17-2 

7-6  , 

60,000 

19-6 

19-6 

18-6 

7*6  ’ 

Thus,  though  the  nominal  rate  of 
tax  has  increased  6d.  in  the  period  of 
this  table,  the  actual  tax  on  industry 
and  business,  represented  by  earned 
income,  is  no  more  in  a typical  case 
of  income  up  to  £300  per  annum,  and 
less  than  Id.  in  the  £ extra  up  to  £500 
per  annum. 

Recovery. — One  of  the  features  of 
this  direct  tax  is  the  system  of  collec- 
tion at  the  source ; that  is  to  say, 
if  possible  the  Inland  Eevenue  De- 
partment secures  the  tax  on  the  in- 
come before  it  reaches  the  individual 
to  w'hom  it  belongs.  Thus  the  amount; 
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of  the  tax  on  dividends  from  most 
stocks  and  shares  is  withhold  by  the 
authoritios  about  to  pay,  and  by  them 
paid  over  to  the  Inland  Revenue. 
Similarly,  the  tax  on  salaries  of 
officials  is  deducted  before  payment, 
and  the  tax  on  rent  is  collected  from 
the  tenant,  who  is  more  easily  reached 
than  the  owner,  and  who  should 
deduct  it  from  the  rent  for  the  March 
quarter.  But  it  follows  from  this 
method  of  collection  that  tax  is  fre- 
quently levied  from  persons  not 
liable  by  reason  of  exemption  or  abate- 
ment, and  arrangements  are  made  for 
individuals  to  reclaim  from  the  Depart- 
ment. Claims  should  ordinarily  be 
made  in  April  in  respect  of  the  previ- 
ous financial  year,  on  a form  to  be 
obtained  from  Somerset  House. 

Statistics  of  Income  and  Income  Tax. 


Year, 

Gross  Income 
Reviewed. 

Income 

Taxed, 

Net  Prod- 
uce of  Tax. 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 04 

1904- 05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

£ 

833,355,513 

866,993,453 

879,638,546 

902,758,585 

912,129,680 

925,184,556 

948,702,014 

980,117,000 

1,009,935,926 

1,011,100,345 

£ 

594,106,253 

607,550,919 

608,606,903 

615,012,373 

619,328,097 

632,024,746 

640,048,238 

671,313,000 

693,323,082 

686,812,104 

£ 

29,705,312 

35,440,470 

38,037,931 

28,188,067 

30,966,404 

31,601,237 

32,002,412 

32,380,000 

33,408,754 

37,679,602 

The  gross  income  brought  under  the 
review  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment in  the  year  1909-10  is  divided  into 
the  following  classes. 


Schedule  A — 

Profits  from  the  ownership  of 

Lands,  Houses,  &c 

Schedule  B — 

Profits  from  the  occupation  of 
Lands  (Farmers’  Profits 

mainly) 

Schedule  C — 

Profits  from  British,  Indian, 
Colonial,  and  Foreign  Govern- 
ment Securities  

Schedule  D — 

Profits  from  Business  Concerns, 
Professions,  Employments 
(except  those  of  a public 
nature),  and  certain  Interest . . 
Schedule  E — 

Salaries  of  Government,  Corpora- 
tion, and  Public  Company 
Officials  


£ 

272,146,541 


17,3^2,508 


49,127,227 


558,605,639 

113,828,430 


£1,011,100.343 


Figures  for  1910-11  are  not  yet  avail- 
able, and  owing  to  the  rejection  of 
the  Finance  Bill  the  figures  for  1909-10 
above  are  not  complete. 

. The  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  was  no  less  than  £61,946,000 
owing  to  the  arrears  from  the  previous 
year. 


A Safe  Investment. 


Every  successful  man  is  on  the  look-out  for  a safe  and  at 
the  same  time  remunerative  investment  for  his  savings. 

AN  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICY, 

payable  at  the  expiration  of  a certain  term  to  be  selected 
by  the  investor,  or  in  the  event  of  his  previous  death,  and 
issued  by  an  Office  of  good  repute,  is  beyond  doubt  an 

INVESTMENT  WHICH  CANNOT  BE 
IMPROVED  UPON, 

combining  a good  return  in  the  shape  of  interest  with 
absolute  safety.  The  guarantee  afforded  by  the  FUNDS 
(;^2, 700,000)  of  the  BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  CO.,  LTD.,  is 
unquestionable. 

The  Britannic  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd., 

has  many  interesting  Investment  Policies  to  offer,  and  a 
letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  J.  A.  Jefferson  (f.i.a.), 
Secretary,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Chief  Ojfces : Broad  Street  Corner,  Birmingham. 
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VI9.— Incnement,  Reversion,  Undeveloped  Land 
and  Mineral  Rights  Duties. 


The  Land  Value  Duties  imposed  by- 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Finance  Act  of 
1909-10  are  four  in  number,  and  for 
their  assessment  a complete  system  of 
Land  Valuation  is  in  progress. 

Valuation. — The  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Revenue  are  empowered  to  value 
all  the  land  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
valuation  to  show  separately  the  site 
value  and  the  total  value,  and  to  be 
taken  “ as  on  April  30th,  1909.”  The 
Commissioners  must  furnish  the  owner 
with  the  result  of  their  provisional 
valuation,  and  if  he  does  riot  object 
within  sixty  days  this  becomes  the 
original  site  value,  the  basis  upon 
which  the  new  Land  Duties  are  to  be 
levied.  There  is  a right  of  appeal  to 
a referee,  and  from  him  to  a court  of 
law;  the  High  Court  in  cases  of 
property  exceeding  £500  in  value,  and 
the  County  Court  in  other  cases. 

(1)  increment  Value  Duty.  — This 
is  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
increment  value  of  land,  payable  when 
land  is  sold  or  leased  for  not  less  than 
14  years,  and  also  when  it  passes  by 
death,  and  is  to  be  charged  on  the 
amount  by  which  the  site  value  of  the 
land  at  the  time  of  payment  exceeds 
the  original  site  value.  Full  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  all  money 
spent  upon  the  land,  and  no  duty  is 
to  be  charged  unless  the  increment 
amounts  to  at  least  10  per  cent. 
Where  it  is  more  than  this  the  duty 
is  not  to  be  charged  on  the  first  10  per 
cent,  of  increment.  Corporations  are 
to  pay  this  duty  in  1914,  and  at  every 
subsequent  15  years,  unless  they  pre- 
fer to  make  annual  payments.  They 
are  also  to  pay  when  they  sell  or  lease 
their  land.  Provision  is  made  for 
securing  that  the  duty  shall  only  be 
payable  once  in  respect  of  the  same 
increment.  Anyone  who  within  the 
last  20  years  has  bought  land  which 
has  since  depreciated  in  value  may 
substitute  the  amount  originally  paid 
by  him  for  the  ofi&cial  valuation  of 
1909.  Then  the  duty  will  not  he 
charged  unless  the  amount  lost 
through  depreciation  has  been  com- 
pletely recovered,  and  a further  appre- 
ciation has  exceeded  10  per  cent. 

The  exemptions  from  increment  duty  are  : 

(a)  Agricultural  land,  so  long  as  it  has  no 
higher  value  than  its  value  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Land  used  for  sporting  and  allied 
purposes  is  classed  as  agricultural  land,  ex- 
cept where  its  value  for  such  purposes 
exceeds  its  agricultural  value. 

(b)  Small  houses  occupied  by  their  owners 
for  12  months  previous  to  the  collection  of 
the  duty  and  not  exceeding  the  annual 
value  of  £40  a year  in  London,  £26  in 
towns  of  i30,000  inhabitants  and  upwards, 
and  £16  elsewhere.  ” Owner  ” includes  the 
holder  of  a lease  granted  for  50  years  or 
more. 

(c)  Agricultural  holdings  of  not  more  than 
50  acres  and  of  - an  average  total  value  of 
not  more  than  £75  per  acre,  occupied  and 


cultivated  by  their  owners  for  12  months. 
” Owner  ” also  includes  leaseholder. 

(d)  Land  held  by  any  corporate  or  incor- 
porate body  for  the  purpose  of  games  or 
recreation  without  view  to  profit. 

(2)  Reversion  Duty.  — This  is  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  benefit  accruing  to  a 
lessor  at  the  determination  of  a lease 
of  land,  The  duty  is  not  payable  by 
those  who  before  April  30th,  1909,  have 
purchased  reversions  of  leases  deter- 
mining within  40  years  of  that  date, 
and  full  allowance  will  be  made  for  all 
money  spent  on  the  property.  The 
value  of  the  benefit  on  which  the  duty 
charged  is  the  amount  by  which  the 
total  value  of  the  land  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  exceeds  the  total  value  at 
the  time  of  the  original  grant,  and 
provision  is  made  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  both  this  duty  and  the  incre- 
ment duty  on  the  same  increase  of 
value. 

The  exemptions  from  this  duty  extend 
to 

(a)  Leases  of  agricultural  land. 

(b)  Leases  for  not  more  than  21  years. 

(c)  Cases  in  which  the  lessor’s  reversionary 
interest  is  a leasehold  interest  not  exceeding 
21  years. 

(3)  Undeveloped  Land  Duty.  — This 
is  a duty  of  a halfpenny  in  the 
£ on  the  site  value  of  undeveloped 
land  exclusive  of  minerals  under  the 
surface.  IJndeveloped  land  is  defined 
as  land  which  has  not  been  developed 
by  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  or 
of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  any 
business,  trade,  or  industry  other  than 
agriculture  (but  including  glasshouses 
or  greenhouses),  or  land  not  otherwise 
used  bona  fide  for  any  business,  trade, 
or  industry  other  than  agriculture. 

, For  the  collection  of  this  tax  the  site 
vjalue  is  that  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners at  the  first  valuation,  or  at 
any  periodical  valuation  of  undeveloped 
land  for  the  time  being  in  force.  An 
allowance  is  made  in  cases  where 
increment  duty  has  been  paid  on  the 
undeveloped  land,  and  land  upon 
which  £100  an  acre  has  been  spent  in 
making  roads  and  sewers  is  not  to  be 
classed  as  undeveloped  until  20  years 
after  the  cessation  of  such  expenditure. 
The  exemptions  from  this  duty  are:— 

(a)  Land  of  which  the  site  value  is  not 
more  than  £50  an  acre. 

(b)  Agricultural  land  M’ith  a site  value  of 
more  than  £50  an  acre  but  not  in  excess  of  its 
” agricultural  value.” 

(c)  Fublic  parks,  gardens,  and  open  spaces. 

(d)  Woodlands,  parks,  gardens,  and  open 
spaces  to  which  the  public  has  reasonable 
access  and  the  Commissioners  think  such 
access  beneficial. 

(e)  Land  kept  free  of  buildings  in  pursuance 
of  any  definite  scheme  of  development,  but 
only  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

(f)  Laud  used  for  games  or  other  recreations, 
under  an  agreement  of  not  less  than  five  years 
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dural  ion,  or  other  coiidilions  which  make  its 
continued  use  for  tliis  purpose  probable. 

(g)  Plots  of  ground  not  exceeding  an  acre 
attached  to  houses  ; and  under  certain 
conditions  gardens  not  exceeding  five  acres. 

(li)  Agricultural  land  held  under  a lease  or 
agreement  made  before  April  30th,  1909,  while 
the  tenancy  continues. 

(i)  Agricultural  land  occupied  and  cultivated 
by  the  owner  or  the  holder  of  a lease  of  not 
less  than  50  years,  if  the  total  value  of  the 
land,  together’  with  any  other  belonging  to  the 
same  owner,  docs  not  exceed  £500. 

(4)  rvllneral  Rights  Duty.  — This  is  a 
duty  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
rental  value  of  all  rights  to  work 
minerals,  and  all  mineral  wayleaves. 

Brick-clay,  sand,  chalk,  limestone,  and 
gravel  are  not  minerals  for  tlie  purposes  of 
this  tax,  and  full  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  all  capital  expenditure.  The  duty  is  to 
be  charged  on  the  amount  of  rent  paid  by 
the  working  lessee  in  the  last  workihg  year, 
or  in  cases  where  a proprietor  himself  Avorks 
the  minerals,  the  customary  rent  of  the 


Viil.— Mora-T 

Besides  the  revenue  derived  from 
taxes  there  was  received  into  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1911,  the  sura  of  £28,688.000,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  Post  Office.  The  follow- 
ing four  accounts  give  some  measure 
of  detail: — 

I. — Post  Office  Receipts. 

The  net  revenue  and  the  amounts  paid  into 
the  Exchequer  from  the  Post  Office  during 
1909-10  were  : — 

Payments 
into  the 
Net.  Exchequer. 

£ s.  d.  £ 

Postal  receipts . . 19,204,592  19  5 19,220,000 

Telegraph  „ 3,116,793  2 9 3,175,000 

Telephone  „ 1,939,365  9 8 1,955,000 

Total  ..  £24,260,751  11  10  £24,350,000 

!I. — Crown  Landis. 

£ s.  d. 

Rents,  &c 607,310  13  9 

Sales  of  Timber,  &c.  - 44,802  10  10 

Miscellaneous  25,901  12  1 


£673,014  16  8 

Deduct  salaries  and  allowances 
to  officials  (£19,249.  11s.  7d.) 
and  payments  for  repairs,  &c. 

(£140,631.  5s.)  159,880  16  7 

£518,134  0 1 

£500,000  was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  the 
year. 


district.  Mining  leases  which  pay  this 
special  duty  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pay 
cither  increment  duty  or  reversion  duty. 

Receipts  1910-11. 

The  net  receipt  in  respect  of  each  of 
these  duties  in  the  year  ended  March 
31st,  1911,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  delay  in  passing  the  Bud- 
get of  1909-10  postponed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  land  valuation  until  the 
summer  of  1910,  and  the  yield  of  the 
first  three  duties  which  depend  on  this 
valuation  is  no  guide  to  their  produc- 
tivity in  succeeding  years: — 


£ 

Increment  Value  Duty  127 

Reversion  Duty  257 

Undeveloped  Land  Duty  2,351 

Mineral  Rights  Duty  506,290 


£509,023 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
in  the  year  was  £520,000. 


ax  Revest  lie. 

III. — Receipts  from  Suez  Canal 
Shares  and  Sundry  Loans. 


£ 

Suez  Canal  Shares  1,129,260 

Cunard  Steamship  Co.  interest  ....  63,914 

Greek  Loan,  1832  7,913 

Fiji,  Repayment  of  Advance  ......  5,000 

Crofters’  Colonisation  „ 284 

Gold  Coast  „ 20,000 

Wuchang  Viceroy  ,,  7,818 

Liberian  Government,  Interest  ....  161 


£1,234,350 

IV. — Miscellaneous  Revenue. 

£ 

Small  Branches  of  Hereditary  Revenue  28,931 


Bank  of  England  187,019 

Bankruptcy  Act,  1883  23,150 

Companies  (Consolidation)  Act,  1908  6,241 

Trustee  Savings  Banks 2,990 

Administration  of  Local  Loans  ....  39,559 

Mint 1,076,322 

Receipts  by  Civil  Departments"’....  108,246 

Ordnance  Factories  Supplies  Suspense 

Account  35,909 

Saving  on  Grants  of  Barit.  <ic.,  and 

Over-Issues  Repaid  ....'. 14,518 

Isle  of  Man  10,000 

Conscience  Jlonoy 1,307 

Casual  Receipts 40 


1,534,238 

Fee,  &c..  Stamps  1,070,000 


Total  Miscellaneous  Revenue £2,604,238 


"’Other  than  those  aiiyropriated  in  aid  of  votes. 


* Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  remarkable  effect  of  old-age  pen- 
sions and  the  removal  of  the  pauper 
disqualification  is  also  further  shown 
by  the  monthly  returns  of  the  total 
number  of  paupers,  excluding  lunatics, 
casuals,  and  outdoor  medical  relief 
eases,  issued  for  1911.  Thus,  to  take  a 


typical  month,  August,  the  figures  for 
various  years  are  :— 

Ratio  Per  1,000  pcrsoihi 
Total  paupers.  Indoor.  Outdoor.  Total, 
..  758,892  ..6*9  ..  15*4  ..  22-3 

..  780,302  ..7-4  ..  14-6  ..  22-0 

14-0  ..  21-3 

10-7  ..  17*7 


1905 

1909 

1910  ..  763,954  ..7*3  ., 

1911  ..  638,867  ..  7'0  .. 
*Sec  also  pages  255-0. 
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V.— NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE  IN  DETAIL. 


National  expenditure  is  divided  into 
two  main  classes,  known  as  Consoli- 
dated Fund  Services  and  Supply  Ser- 
vices. The  first  consists  of  certain  pay- 
ments which  have  been  fixed  or  regu- 
lated once  for  all  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  form  a first  charge  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  i.e.,  the  general 
fund  of  revenue  from  taxes  and  other 
receipts.  Ilenceforward  these  pay- 
ments only  come  before  Parliament 
embodied  in  audited  accounts  and  in 
Consolidated  Fund 


the  annual  Finance  Accounts  presented 
to  the  House.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  Army,  Navy,  Civil,  and  Post 
Office  Services,  and  the  cost  of  the 
Revenue  Departments,  which  come  be- 
fore Parliament  annually,  first  in  the 
shape  of  estimates  in  great  detail, 
which  are  considered  and  voted  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  authorised  by 
the  Appropriation  Act,  and  then  again 
as  audited  accounts. 

Services  (1910-11). 


I. — National  Debt  Services. 

The  principal  item  of  Consolidated 
Fund  Services  is  the  cost  in  interest 
and  sinking  fund  of  the  National  Debt. 
Interest  of  FuncUd  Debt,  chiefly 

Consols  ;.  .£15,377,321 

Terminable  Annuities,  in  lieu  of  debt 

cancelled 3,481,490 

Interest  of  Unfunded  Debt,  Bills 

and  Bonds  1,353,178 

Management  of  the  Debt  175,050 

New  Sinking  Fund  4,112,961 


Judicial  £50,610 

Lord  Halsbury  (£5,000). 

12  Judges  at  £3,500  

7 County  Court  Judges  at  £1,000. 

Sundry  Compensations  4,924 

Scottish  Judges,  &c 17,215 

Irish  Judges,  &c 15,275 

Household  Pensions  of — 

King  Geoi-gc  IV 300 

King  William  IV 125 

Queen  Victoria  14,387 

King  Edward  VII 6,862 

Civil  List  Pensions  24,963 


£24,500,000 


£299,933 


The  New  Sinking  Fund  is  included  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  in  contrast 
to  the  Old  Sinking  Fund,  which  is  the 
surplus  of  revenue,  if  any,  after  all 
the  expenditure  has  been  met. 

The  former  must  always  be  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  the 
latter  may  be  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses, if  a special  Act  be  passed  to 
that  effect. 

II. — Developnaent  and  Road  Funds. 


Development  Fund  Grant £500,000 

Road  Improvement  Fund — 

Net  proceeds  of  Duties  on  Motor 

Spirit 628,211 

Carriage  Licences  234,400 


£1,362,641 

111. — Local  Taxation  Accounts,  &c. 

The  third  division  of  Consolidated 
Fund  Services  is  the  expenditure  in 
relief  of  Local  Taxation,  partly  fixed 
grants  and  partly  the  equivalent  of 
certain  jates  of  duty  collected. 


Sundry  Fixed  Grants  £984,783 

Equivalent  of — 

Customs  and  Excise,  additional 
Beer  and  Spirit  Duties  1,420,577 

Certain  Licences 2,676,958 

Proportion  of  Estate  Duties  4,470,857 

Additional  Grant  under  Revenue  Act, 

1911,  for  one  year  only  328,534 


£9,881,709 

IV. — Other  Services. 

The  King’s  Civil  List  £470,000 

Annuities  and  Pensions. 

Royal  Family  £132,593 

Naval  and  Military  18,720 

Lord  Rodney,  Earl  Nelson,  and 
five  other  Peers. 

Political  and  Civil  13,933 

The  late  Speaker,  &c. 


The  Army,  Navy,  Civil,  &c.,  Pensions 
are  voted  annually  under  the  respec- 
tive heads. 

Salaries  and  Allowances. 


Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. , £5,000 

Auditor  General  and  Assistant 3,500 

Scottish  Clergy  17,010 

Higliland  Schools  899 

Clergy,  West  Indies 498 

Inspectors  of  Anatomy  1,277 

Copyright  Compensations 797 

Church  of  Scotland  5,100 

Miscellaneous  1,373 

Charges  transferred  from  the  Land 

Revenues  of  the  Crown  1,125 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  20,000 


£58,609 

This  miscellaneous  collection  of 
charges  were  for  the  most  part  im- 
posed prior  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  some  are  expiring  or  being 


commuted. 

Courts  op  Justice. 

4 Lords  of  Appeal  £24,000 

Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  800 

Court  of  Appeal,  6 Judges 25,000 

Master  of  the  Rolls  6,000 

Lord  Chancellor  (in  addition  to  £4,000 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords)  6,000 

6 Chancery  Judges  30,000 

Lord  Chief  Justice  8,000 

17  King’s  Bench  Judges 77,038 

2 Probate  and  Divorce  Judges 9,931 

55  County  Court  Judges 82,224 

1 Magistrate,  Chatham  and  Sheerness  700 

25  Metropolitan  Magistrates  37,687 

13  Scottish  Judges  49,085 

Scottish  Sheriffs,  &c 55,416 

Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  6,000 

13  Irish  Judges 49,613 

4 Judicial  Land  Commissioners 12,000 

Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,Ircland  31,739 

Judges’  Circuit  Expenses 3,000 


£914,283 

Miscellaneous  Services. 


£323,489 
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SuppBy  Services. 


As  estimates  for  all  these  services  are 
presented  to  Parliament  before  the 
commencement  of  the  year  to  which 
they  relate  the  figures  for  the  current 
y-car  1911-12  can  be  given.  The  Appro- 
priation Act  authorising  expenditure 
within  the  estimated  amounts  was 
passed  in  August.  This  Act  allows  cer- 
tain receipts  to  be  “ appropriated  in 
aid  ” of  the  gross  expenditure  of  indi- 
vidual departments,  and  grants  the 
remainder,  or  net  vote,  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  The  receipts  are  in 
mo^t  cases  cognate  to  the  expenditure, 
and  though  financial  purists  object  to 
the  system  of  “ appropriations  in  aid,” 
it  is  reasonably  justified,  and  the  fol- 
lowing net  figures  may  be  taken  fairly 
to  represent  the  expenditure. 

1.— Army. 

The  British  Army  Estimates  of 
1911-12  amount  to  £27,690,000,  and 
show  a decrease  of  £70,000  on  those  of 
1910-11. 

There  is  a saving  of  £300,000  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  annuities  in  respect  of  the  Barracks 
Loans,  which  have  now  been  completely  re- 
aid, but  against  this  amount  must  be  set 
he  increased  cost  of  the  Territorial  force 
£106)000,  the  military  expenditure  on  the 
Coronation  £80,000,  and  £100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  land  which  a few  years  ago 
would  have  been  paid  for  from  borrowed 
money. 

The  Estimates  include  under  the  Vote 
for  Works  and  Buildings  a sum  of  £866,500 
for  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  of 
loans  to  meet  capital  expenditure  in  earlier 
years,  and  it  is  expected  that  further  capital 
expenditure  to  the  amount  of  £250,000  will 
occur  this  year.  The  true  estimate  of 
British  Array  expenditure  is  therefore 
£616,000  less  than  the  apparent  estimate. 

Army  Estimates  (1911-12). 


Vote. 

Net 

Estimate. 

-for- 

1910-11. 

Number  of  men  in  the 
Regular  Army,  Home 
and  Colonial,  exclu- 
sive of  India  

186,400 

+ 2,200 

Effective  Services. 
Pay,  &c.,  of  the  Army  . . 
Medical  Establishment . . 

Special  Reserves  

Territorial  Force  

Military  Education  .... 
Quartering,  Transports, 

Remounts  

Supplies  and  Clothing  . . 

Ordnance  Stores  

Armament  and  Engineer 

Stores  

Works  and  Buildings .... 
Misc.  Effective  Services 
War  Office 

£ 

8.648.000 

437.000 

742.000 

2.766.000 

147.000 

1.641.000 

4.295.000 

581.000 

1.472.000 

2.591.000 
73,000 

436.000 

£ 

- 85,000 

- 15,000 

- 91,000 
+ 108,000 

-f  52,000 

- 102,000 
-f  48,000 

- 10,000 

- 7,000 

- 1,000 
-f  7,000 

Total  

23,829,000 

- 98,000 

Non-Effective  Services. 
Charges  for  Officers,  &c. 
Charges  for  Men,  &c.  . . 
Civil  Superannuation,  &c. 
Total  

1,808,000 

1,900,000 

153,000 

+ 19,000 
+ 10,000 
- 1,000 

3,861,000 
27,690,000  1 

+ 28,000 

Grand  Total  

- 70,000 

Receipts  to  the  amount  of  £3,396,000 
have  been  abated  from  the  gross  esti- 
mates to  arrive  at  the  above  net  figure; 
of  these  receipts  the  net  sum  of 
£1,719,000  is  to  be  contributed  by  the 
Government  of  India  for  expenditure 
on  her  behalf. 

II.— Navy. 

The  Navy  Estimates  for  1911-12 
amount  to  £44,392,500,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  £3,788,800  over  the  previous 
year,  of  v/hich  nearly  2^  millions  is  for 
shipbuilding.  There  is  no  expenditure 
from  borrowed  money,  but  under  the 
head  of  Works,  Buildings,  &c.,  is  an 
annuity  of  £1,322,752  in  repayment  of 
such  expenditure  in  earlier  years,  the 
true  naval  expenditure  of  the  current 
year  being  less  than  the  total  estimate 
by  this  amount. 

Estimated  receipts  amounting  to 
£1,812,299  have  been  deducted  from  the 
gross  estimates  in  arriving  at  the 
net  figures  below.  Of  this  sum  the 
following  amounts  are  contributed  by 
India  and  the  Colonies; — 

India  211,900 

Australia  * 207,500 

New  Zealand  * 100,000 

Cape  Colony  50,000 

Natal  35,000 

Nevloundland 3,000 


£607,400 

*■  These  sums  are  of  course  exclusive  of  the  expemlituro 
on  the  two  Colonial  Dreadnoughts.  (See  Navy.) 


Net 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Vote. 

Estimate, 

on  1910-11. 

No.  of  Officers,  Seamen, 

Boys,  Coastguard  and 

Royal  Majrincs 

134,000 

+ 

3,000 

Effective  Services. 

Wages,&c.,  of  tlie  Navy 

7,511,500 

+ 

122,100 

Victualling  & Clothing 

2,618,800 

,+ 

118,500 

Medical  Establishments 

270,900 

,+ 

7,000 

Martial  Law  

3,900 

— 

7,000 

Educational  Services  . . 

150,500 

— 

6,900 

Scientific  Services  ; . . . 

72,000 

' + 

2,800 

Royal  Naval  Reserves 

388,000 

+ 

15,500 

Sliipbuilding,  Repairs 

and  Maintenance  ; 

I.  Personnel  

3,541,500 

+ 

97,400 

II.  Material 

4,955,400 

+ 

341,300 

III.  Contract  Work 

14,365,300 

,+ 

1,969,900 

Naval  Armaments  

3,721,000 

,+ 

940,000 

Works,  Buildings,  &c. . . 

3,065,300 

,+ 

70,000 

Miscellaneous  Effective 

Services 

532,000 

+ 

73,000 

Admiralty  Office  

406,400 

1 + 

17,600 

Total  

41,602,500 

+ 

3,761,200 

Non-Effective  Services. 

Half-pay  and  Rethed 

Pay  

926,300 

+ 

1,800 

Nayal  and  Marine 

1 

Pensions  

1,468,200  + 

37,800 

Civil  Superan’tion,  &c. 

395,500 

— 

12,000 

Total  

2,790,000  + 

27 ,600 

Grand  Total 

44,392,500'  + 

3,788,800 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICES. 

National  Expenditure  in  Detail— (con  ). 
III. — Civil  Services. 
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Tho  total  estimate  for  1911-12,  includ- 
ing supplementaries  voted  in  August, 
is  £47,311,584,  showing  an  increase  of 
£3,726,320  over  the  previous  year,  of 
which  £2,695,000  is  due  to  Old  Age 
Pensions.  The  estimates  are  divided 
into  seven  classes,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  expenditure,  and  there 
are  113  separate  votes,  but  four  of  these 
account  for  two-thirds  of  the  total,  and 
they  are  dealt  with  first  in  the  follow- 
ing summary.  The  increases  are  as 
compared  with  1910-11. 

Boaed  of  Education. 

Estimate.  Increase. 
£ 

Administration  202,422 

Inspection  and  Exami- 
nation   246,141 

Elcmentarj*’  Schools 

Grants 11,390,535 

Special  Gi  ants  in  neces- 
sitous areas  350,000 

Training  of  -*  Teachers  603,000 

Secondary  Schools 

Grants 777,000 

Other  Aided  Schools 

and  Classes  656,775 

Imperial  College  of 

Science  20,150  — 

Victoria  and  Albert 

Museum  80,741  2,315 

Other  Museums,  &c.  . . 48,678  813 

£14,378,442  810,140 

Public  Education.— -Scotland. 


having  received  poor  relief  at  any  time  since 
1st  January,  1908. 

In  the  succeeding  lists  of  the  smaller 
votes  those  of  less  than  £100,000  in 
Classes  I.  to  IV^.  have  heen  given  ia 
one  sum  at  the  end  of  each  class. 

(1)  Public  Works  and  Buildings. 

Estimate.  Increase. 
£ £ 
133,600  5,725 

697,063-  53,437 
140,000  9,000 

698,050-  28,900 
187,344-  5,452 


Royal  Parks,  &c 

Revenue  Buildings  

Labour  Exchange  Buildings 

Public  Buildings  

Surveys  of  United  Kingdom 
Har>x>urs  under  the  Board 

of  Trade 102,389 

Rates  on  Go\-t.  Property  . . 730,000 

Public  Works,  &c.,  Ireland  273,370 

9 Other  Votes  514,880- 


19,109 

54,300 

13,522 

39,919 


£3,466,896-  66,052 

(2)  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Civil 
Departments. 

Estimate.  Increase. 


Estimate. 

Increase. 

£ 

£ 

Administration  ...... 

25,091 

2,573 

Inspection  

Elementary  Schools 

41,846 

167 

Grants 

Secondary  Schools,  <fcc., 

1,877,811 

65,629 

Grants 

204,000 

16,800 

Royal  Scot.Museum,&c, 

16,706 

426 

Training  of  Teachers  . . 

171,140 

- 2,726 

£2,336,594 

82,869 

£ 

House  of  Commons  (Pay- 
ment of  Members)  . . . . . 252,000 

Treasury,  &c 105,738 

Home  Office  216,717 

Board  of  Trade 520,716 

Mercantile  Marine  Services  1 07,1 00 

Board  of  Agriculture,  &c.  194,914 

Local  Government  Board  277,951 

Registrar-General’s  Office  182,023 

Stationery  and  Printing. . 793,650 

Office  of  Works 125,930 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ireland  426,609 

Local  Govt.  Bd.,  Ireland  107,514 

30  other  Votes  800,234 


252,000 
535 
22,639 
*70,726 
1,448 
, 9,204 
6,102 
tl35,022 
54,054 
20,320 

10,253 

5,087 

83,290 

670,060 


Public  Education.— Ireland. 

Estimate.  Increase 
£ 

27,975 
60,954 
61,187 
1,475,650 
40,568 


Administration  

inspection  

Training  Colleges  .... 
Kational  Schools  Grants 
Other  subheads 


370 

2,890 

3,020 

79 


- 1,143 

Increase, 

£ 

2,730,000 


£1,656,324 

OLD  Age  Pensions. 

Estimate. 

. . & 

Pensions  12,350,000 

Expenses  of  Pension 
Committees 65,000 

£12,415,000 

The  bulk  of  this  large  increase  is  due  to  the 
inclusion  for  a whole  year  of  the  category  of 
poor  per-sons  who  prior  to  1st  January,  1911, 
Mere  ineligible  for  pensions  owing  to  their 


£4,141,096 

* Labour  Exclrangos  and  Trade  Boards. 

+ Expensos  of  the  Census. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Mint  and  Bank- 
ruptcy Departments  the  gross  esti- 
mate is  over  £100,000,  but  receipts  more 
than  meet  the  expenditure,  And  a 
nominal  vote  only  is  taken. 

(3)  Law  and  Justice. 

Estimate. 

Supreme  Court  331,524 

Police,  England  & Wales  107,312 

Prisons  780,900 

Reformatory,  &c., Schools  279,911 

Supreme  Court,  &c., 

Ireland  

Land  Commission,  Ireland 
County  Court  Officers, 

Ireland  

Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
Prisons,  Ireland 
Reformatory,  <fec.,  Schools, 

Ireland 


V ■ ^ 
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(4)  Education,  Science,  and  Art. 

Estimate.  Increase. 
£ £ 


British  Museum 

Universities  nnd  Colleges, 

Croat  Britain 

Universities,  Ac.,  Ireland 
7 other  Votes  


183,271  7,376 

303,800  64,700 

186,256  18,176 

104,577  -9,528 


£777,904  80,724 

(5)  Foreign  and  Colonial  Services. 

Estimate.  Increase. 

Diplomatic  and  Consular  £ £ 

Services  628,031  14,847 

Colonial  Services  1,379,739  *101,980 

Telegraph  Subsidies  and 

BaciOc  Cable  ........  39,274  - 21 ,973 

Cj’prus,  Grant  in  Aid 50,000  10,000 


IV. — Revenue  Departmenls. 

The  estimate  for  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Department  for  1911-12  amounts 
to  £2,371,400,  an  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  of  about  £155,000,  chiefiy  for 
Old  Age  Pensions  expenses,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  pay  of  some  grades 
of  the  staff. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Department  estimate 
is  £1,714,000  showing  a decrease  of  £73,000 
from  the  previous  year,  due  to  the  cessation 
of  some  of  the  initial  expenses  of  the  Land 
Valuation.  i 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  amount  of  i 
revenue  to  be  collected  is  £152,000,000,  tho  j 
costs  of  collection  in  the  two  departments 
will  not  be  considered  excessive. 

Post  Office. 


£2,097,044 

' Laan  for  railway  to  Nigoi'ian  tin  lielAs. 


104,854 


(6)  Non-Effective  AND  Charitable  Services. 

Estimate.  Increase. 
£ £ 

Civil  Superannuation,  &c.  774,763  6,165 

Miscellaneous  Allowances  1,449  — 

Hospitals  and  Charities, 

] rcland  

Savings  Banks  & Friendly 
Societies’  Deficiencies. . 


16,913  -28 

36,491  -29,570 

£829,616  -23,433 


(7)  Miscellaneous. 


The  total  estimate  of  £21,082,443  for  the  i 
Pest  Office  for  1911-12  shows  an  increase  of 
£1,254,189  under  the  following  heads : — 

Estimate.  Increase, 

£ £ i 

Postal  Services  14,104,420  249,911 

Telegraph  Services 4,083,645  169,451 

Telephone  Services  2,894,380  834,827 

The  Savings  Bank  Department  is  a/1- 
ditional,  the  whole  expense,  £657,765.  being 
met  from  relative  funds  in  ihe  hands  of  tho 
National  Debt  Commissioners  (but  see  Vote 
for  Deficiency  under  Civil,  Glass  VI.).  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  increase  under  telephones 
is  due  to  the  purchase  of  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company's  business  on  1st  January, 


Estimate.  Increase. 


Temporary  Commissions 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 
Bepayments  to  Local 

Loans  Fund  

Ireland  Development 

Grant  

Government  Hospitality 
International  Exhibitions 
Bepayments  to  Civil  Con- 
tingencies Fund  .... 

Unemployed  Grant  

Coronation  of  His  Majesty 
Tlieir  Majesties’  Visit  to 

India 

Votes  disappeared  


£ 

33.000 
9,553 

2,395 

185.000 

10.000 

35,700 

3,361 

100.000 

185.000 

120.000 


£ 

- 6,000 

-1,501 

-17 

-6,558 

-18,550 

-9,786 

185.000 

120.000 

-480,500 


£684,009  -217,912 


1912. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  the  principal  head 
is  for  salaries  and  wages  £13,240,345,  other 
large  items  are  the  conveyance  of  mails 
£2,788,285  and  the  engineering  establishment 
933,275, 

Capital  expenditure  on  the  Telephones  is 
met  from  loan,  the  estimated  borrowing  for 
the  current  year  being  £1,150,000,  but  the  true 
total  expenditure  does  not  differ  aiipreciably 
from  the  voted  estimate,  as  the  latter  figure 
includes  £914,951  for  interest  and  repayment 
of  former  borrowings. 

Though,  the  expenditure  for  the  Post  Office 
Services  is  seen  to  be  immense,  the  receipts 
are  greater  by  over  four  millions,  and  hearing 
in  mind  the  cheapness  of  most  postal  rates 
it  can  be  reasonably  concluded  that  tho 
business  is  economically  managed. 


The  foregoing  review  of  national  finance  can  but  be  of  a cursory  description  within 
such  a short  space,  but  the  stable  character  of  British  National  Finance,  failing  a fiscal 

upheaval,  ensures  that  the  main  outlines  remain  generally  true  from  j'ear  to  year.  16 

should  be  possible,  therefore,  from  the  summary  of  Liberal  Finance,  aided  by  the  Budget 
sections- and  the  detail  of  revenue  and  expenditure  sketched  above,  to  approach  this  large 
subject  with  sufficient  groundwork  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  progress  of  National  linanco 
from  time  to  time.  _ 


The  Public  Trustee.— The  office  of 
Public  Trustee,  created  only  four  years 
ago,  has  rapidly  won  its  way  in  the 
public  esteem.  In  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  the  trusts  which  it  adminis- 
tered amounted  to  £2,095,900;  in  1910-11 
they  had  risen  to  £8,880,252.  During 
the.  15  months  ending  March,  1911,  the 
Public  Trustee  was  able  to  maintain  a 
return  of  income  of  over  4 per  cent,  in 
cases  where  the  provisions  of  the  trust 
gave  reasonable  discretion.  The  largest 


holdings  of  funds  by  the  Public  Trus- 
tee at  the  end  of  1910-11  were;  Home 
Railways,  £2,925,233;  Colonial  Govern- 
ment Securities  and  Colonial  and 
Foreign  Municipal  Stock,  £1,896,705; 
British  Funds,  £1,404,060;  British  Muni- 
cipal Stock,  £958,584  ; Colonial  Railways, 
£930,545.  The  number  of  small  estates 
administered  under  the  Act  has  in- 
creased, but  the  poorer  classes  of  tho 
community  have  not  so  far  availed 
themselves  to  any  considerable  extent 
of  the  skilled  assistance  offered  them. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE. 

A Study  of  Schemes  of  Assisted  Insurance.  A Record  of  Research  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  London.  By  I.  Q.  GIBBON, 
With  a Preface  by  L.  T.  Hobhouse  (Martin  White  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  London).  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  6s.  net.  {Inland  Postage  4d.) 

Daily  “The  book  represents  a large  amount  of  research  carried 

on  over  a considerable  period.  The  information  is  accurate  and  exhaus- 
tive. Indeed,  the  volume  contains  a complete  account,  eitlier  in  detail  or 
in  summary,  of  all  insurance  schemes  which  have  actually  been  put  into 
operation  in  the  various  countries.  Alike  for  the  student  and  for  the 
politician  eager  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  problem  with  a minimum  of 
labour,  the  book  is  well  adapted.” 

THE  ALIEN  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

By  M.  J.  LANDA.  Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  5s.  net.  {Inland  Postage  4d.) 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “In  the  course  of  his  researches  in  this  much 
debated  and  contentious  field,  Mr.  Landa  has  visited  Russia  and  Galicia 
111  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  pathetic  conditions  which  the 
average  emigrant  westward  seeks  to  escape.  He  has  also  made  a special 
study  of  the  methods  of  embarkation,  inspection,  and  disease-prevention 
prevailing  at  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  and  other  ports  of  Northern  Europe, 
so  as  to  report  thereon,  and  compare  them  with  the  Methods  in  vogue 
three  and  a half  years  he  also  attended  the  sittings 
of  19^5  Immigration  Board,  and  studied  the  working  of  the  Act 


PROBLEMS  OF  BOY  LIFE. 


A Series  of  Articles  by  Various  Experts.  

some  time  Secretary  of  Toynbee  Hall,  and  Warden  otthe  Manchester"uniVe« 


Edited  by  J.  H.  Whitehouse,  M.P., 


Settlement.  With  a Preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth. 
lOs.  6d.  net.  {Inland  Postage  4d.)  (In  the  Press.) 

THE  NEW  SOCIAL  DEMOCRACY. 

“A  Study  of  the  Times.”  By  J.  H.  HARLEY,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Mansfield 
College,  Oxford  ; Vice-President  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists.  Demy  8vo. 
Cloth.  6s.  net.  ^Inland  Postage  4d.)  ^ ^ 

CONTENTS— The  Question  Stated— Can  Society  be  Transformed  J*— A 
Forecast  in  1901— The  Situation  in  1910— Anatole  France  as  a Socialistr-* 
Prouahon  and  the  Labour  Movement— The  Collapse  of  Collectivism— The 
Rights  of  Reason — Review  and  Conclusion. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  STATE. 


WILSON,  Bart.,  Author  of  “A  Short  History  of  Modern 
English  Law,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  Cloth.  7s.  6d.  net.  {Inland  Postage  4d.) 

Athenceum.— “ To  all  persons  whose  Socialism  is  mainly  a vague  atti- 
tude of  mind,  the  study  of  Sir  Roland  Wilson’s  volume  . . . may 

at  once  salutary  and  stimulating. 
Perusal  of  it  should  infallibly  set  the  reader  cross-examining  himself 
as  to  his  real  conception  of  the  function  of  the  State,  and  enquiring 
of  his  o^wn  brain  how  fp  the  glaring  defects  of  our  State-supported 
public  education,  to  which  no  candid  observer  can  remain  blind,  or 
are  not  inseparable  from  State-regulated  education.  These  questions 
and  others  of  a similar  sort,  it  is  well  for  the  mind  to  put  to  itself, 
and  consideration  of  them  is  likely  to  be  fruitful,  whatever  the  event- 
ful conclusions.” 
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••Papers  on  Inter- Racial  Problems,”  communicated  to  the  First  Universal 
Races  Congress,  held  at  the  University  of  London,  July  26th  to  29th,  1911. 
Edited  for  the  Congress  Executive  by  G.  Spiller.  English  Edition.  530  pp.,  Royal 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  net.  (Inland  Postage  5d.)  French  Edition,  580  pp.  Royal  8vo. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE, 


SECTION  IV.— TRADE  & COMMERCE 
Trade,  Commerce,  and  Condition 

KisTUBN  FOR  THE  UNITF,D  KINGDOM  FOR  EACH  OF  THE  YEARS  1831,  1841,  1851,  1861, 

Pabticudars  SO  far 
A Return  Presented  bt  the  Commerciad  Department 


Year. 

(1) 

Popula- 

tion 

(Millions) 

C^) 

Death 
Rato  per 
Thousand. 

(3) 

Birth 
Rate  per 
Thousand. 

(4) 

Paupers, 

Total 

Average 

Number, 

(5) 

Number 

of 

Pauper.s 

per 

10,000 

(0) 

Total 

Cost 

of 

Poor 

(7) 

Net  Passenger  Mo\ 
outwards  to  Place 
of  Europe. 

Indoor  and 
Outdoor. 

of  the 
Popula- 
tion. 

Relief. 

Of  British 
Nation- 
ality. 

Of  Foreign 
Nation- 
allfy. 

1831 

24-0 

* 

Average 

Number. 

* 

1,000  £’s. 

Numbers 

* 

Numbers 

* 

1841 

26-7 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1861 

27-4 

* 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

1861 

29-0 

* 

* 

1,054,099 

364 

7,058 

* 

♦ 

1871 

31-6 

21-5 

33-8 

1,237,353 

393 

9,558 

* 

* 

1881 

34-9 

18-7 

32-5 

1,010,473 

290 

10,155 

190,295 

119,983 

1891 

37-8 

20-0 

30-4 

955,843 

253 

10,566 

115,470 

65,078 

1901 

41-6 

17-1 

28-0 

979,600 

236 

13,873 

72,016 

, 63,618 

1906 

43-7 

15-6 

26-8 

1,113,583 

255 

16,742 

194,671 

133,878 

1907 

44-1 

15-4 

26-0 

1,102,611 

250 

16,668 

235,092 

109,857 

1908 

44-5 

15  -2 

26-3 

1,110,539 

249 

17,103 

91,156 

47,667tt 

1909 

45-0 

14-8 

26-5 

1,132,908 

252 

17,588 

139,693 

73,360 

1910 

45-5 

13-9 

24-7 

1,129,165 

248 

233,944 

85,942 

Numbers 


198,608J 

315,4091 

183,1741 

137,5571 

327,5721 

341,3161 

43,489 

213,053 

319,886 


1831 

1841 

im 

iQOi 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


(16) 
I'otal 
Quantity 
of  Home- 
grown 
ami 

Imported 
Wheat 
and 
Wheat- 
flour 
retained 
for  Home 
Con- 
sumption 


Million 

Cwts. 


(16) 


Con- 

sumption 

of 

Wheat 
and 
Wheat- 
flour  per 
Head  of 
Popu- 
lation. 


(17) 


Value  of 
Fish  of 
British 
Taking 
landed 
on  the 
Coasts 
of  the 
United 
Kingdom. 


107-9 

128-4 

128-0 

143-0 

143- 4 
134-4 

144- 6 
147  -4 


Cwts. 


3-1 

3-4 

3-1 

3-3 

3-3 

3-0 

3-2 

3-2 


1,000  £’s 


7,009 

9,642 

11,389 

11,718 

10,966 

11,085 

11,659 


(18) 


Net  Imports  of 
Merchandise 
(deducting 
Re-exports). 


Total 

Value. 

§ 


1,000  £’s 


182,95511 

270,506 

333,962 

373,562 

454,148 

522,786 

553,866 

513,330 

533,360 

574,664 


Value  per 
Head  of 
Population. 

§ 


£ s.  d. 


6 6 
8 11 
9 11 
9 18 

10  19 

11  19 

12  11 
11  10 

11  17 

12  12 


(19) 


Exports  of  the  Produce 
and  Manufactures 
of  the 

United  Kingdom. 


Total 

Value. 


1,000  £’s 

37,164 

51,545 

74,448 

125,102 

223,066 

234,022 

247,235 

280,02211 

375,57511 

426,03511 

377,10411 

378,18011 

430,59011 


Value  per 
Head  of 
Population. 


1 10 
1 18 
2 14 
4 6 

7 1 
6 14 
6 10 
6 14 

8 12 
9 13 
8 9 
8 8 


d. 

11 

6 

4 

5 
7 
0 

10 

9H 

OH 

3H 

411 

m 

511 


(20) 


Imports 

of 

Bullion 

and 

Specie. 


1,000 

£’s 


18,74711 

38,140 

16,864 

39,691 

32,217 

63,331 

73,072 

56,472 

66,607 

71,422 


(21) 


Exports 

of 

Bullion 

and 

Specie. 


1,000 

£’s 

« 

3,96011 

9,05911 

20,81111 

33,760 

22,502 

37,228 

26,015 

61,483 

67,787 

63,253 

60,035 

64,369 


Note— The  figures  for  1910  printed  in  heavy  type 
^ Cannot  be  given  owing  to  the  non-existence  or  incompleteness  or  other  defects  of  the 
various  statistical  returns  in  the  years  indicated. 

t Includes  a few  passengers  whose  nationality  was  not  distinguished. 

§ Declared  values  throughout,  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

% iSudS^he  valu?of  Ships  and  Boats  (new)  and  their  exported.  These 

oarticulars  were  not  recorded  in  the  Official  Trade  Accounts  until  1899. 
tt  Net  movement  inward  from  non-European  countries. 
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ADVANCE  IN  70  YEARS, 

of  the  United  Kingdom. 


1871,  3881,  1891,  1901,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910,  Showing  the  following 
as  Available. 

OE  THE  BOAPD  of  TrADE,  AbBIL,  191 1 . 


(8) 

Average  Gazette  Price 
pc.r  Quarter  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Oats. 

Average  Price  of  Beef 
at  the  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market. 

Per  Stone  of  8 lbs. 
(sinking  the  Ofifal). 

(10) 

Total 
Value 
of  the 
Iinpoits 
of  Grain, 
Cona, 
and 
Flour. 

§ 

(11) 

Total 
Value 
of  the 
Imports 
of  Meat, 
Alive 
and 
Dea4. 

§ 

(12) 

Total 
Value 
of  the 
Imports 
of  Food 
and  Drink 
(exclusive 
of 

Tobacco). 

§ 

(13) 

Totl.  Val. 
of  the 
Imports 
of  Food 
& Drink 
(excl’sive 
of  Tobac- 
co) from 
British 
Colonies 
and  Pos- 
sessions. 
§ 

(14) 

Total 
Value 
of  the  Im- 
ports of 
Food  and 
Drink  (ex- 
clusive of 
Tobacco) 
per  Head 
of  Popula- 
tion. 

§ 

Year. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

First 

Quality. 

Second 

Quality. 

Inferior 

Quality. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

S.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

£ s.  d. 

1 

66  4 

38 

0 

25 

4 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1831 

2 

64  4 

32 

10 

22 

6 

4 2J 

3 9 

3 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1841 

3 

38  6 

24 

9 

18 

7 

3 2i 

2 9f 

2 5»- 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

1851 

4 

55  4 

36 

1 

23 

9 

4 6 

4 0 

3 3^ 

37,38311 

4,24611 

83,92211 

17,03411 

2 18  oil 

1861 

5 

56  8 

36 

2 

25 

2 

5 4i 

4 lOi 

3 Hi 

45,601 

10,713 

123,931 

21,853 

3 18  9 

1871 

6 

45  4 

31 

11 

21 

9 

6 6 

5 1 

4 5 

65,570 

25,212 

175,694 

31,243 

5 0 9 

1881 

7 ■ 

37  0 

28 

2 

20 

0 

4 11 

4 4 

2 9 

66,317 

29,861 

184,885 

35,965 

4 18  0 

1891 

8 

26  9 

25 

2 

18 

5 

4 7 

3 11 

2 4 

65,209 

50,390 

220,016 

41,388 

5 6 2 

1901 

9 

28  3 

24 

2 

18 

4 

4 7 

3 0 

2 9 

67,881 

62,026 

233,469 

56,250 

5 6 11 

1906 

10 

30  7 

26 

1 

18 

10 

4 8 

3 7 

2 9 

75,409 

61,888 

243,075 

61,683 

6 10  3 

1907 

11 

32  0 

25 

10 

17 

10 

4 9 

3 9 

2 8 

72,733 

49,448 

238,967 

51,603 

5 7 3 

1908 

12 

36  11 

26 

10 

18 

11 

4 11 

4 2 

2 10 

83,107 

47,623 

249,333 

63,760 

6 10  lO 

1909 

13 

31  8 

23 

1 

17 

4 

5 1 

4 5 

2 11 

77,298 

48,879 

253,164 

71,076 

5 11  4 

1910 

(22); 

Income  Tax, 
Yield  of 
each  Penny 
(Years 

commencing 
6th  April). 

(23) 

Gross 
Income 
brought 
imder 
Income 
Tax 
(Years 
Com- 
mencing 
6th  April) 

(24) 

Amount 
standing 
to  Credit  of 
Depo'sitors 
in  Post 
Office  and 
Trustee 
Savings 
Banks. 

«-» 

(25) 

Consump- 
tion of 
Pig  Iron 
per  head 
of 

Popula- 

tion. 

(26) 

Total 

Registered 
Tonnage  of 
British 
Shipping. 

(27) 

Tonnage  of 
British 
Shipping 
entered  and 
cleared  In 
the  Foreign 
Trade  at 
Ports  in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

(28) 

Tonnage  of 
Foreign 
Shipping 
entered  and 
cleared  in 
the  Foreign 
Trade  at 
Ports  in 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

(29) 

Total 
Clearings 
.at  the 
London 
Bankers’ 
Clearing 
House. 

Year. 

£ 

Million 

1,000  £’s 

Tons^; 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Million 

£ 

(net). 

(net). 

(net). 

£ 

1 

♦ 

■ — 

13,719 

♦ 

2,224,366 

4,668,053 

1,770,666 

1831 

2 

♦ 

— 

25,782 

* 

2,935,399 

6,790,490 

2,629,057 

* 

1841 

3 

* 

— 

30,278 

♦ 

3,662,344 

9,820,876 

0,159,322 

♦ 

1861 

4 

1,162,250 

352§§ 

41,533 

0*11 

4,806,826 

15,420,582 

11,176,109 

* 

1861 

5 

1,654,277 

482§§ 

55,845 

0-11 

6,694,123 

28,034,748 

13,513,130 

4,826 

1871 

6 

1,915,683 

601§§ 

81,198 

0-19 

6,691,996 

41,543,259 

16,406,286 

6,357 

1881 

7 

2,238,130 

678 

120,864 

0-18 

8,279,297 

53,957,485 

20,865,185 

6,848 

1891 

8 

2,531,462 

867 

206,810 

0-18 

9,608,420 

62,270,021 

34,409,873 

9,661 

1901 

9 

2,666,867 

944 

230,362 

0-20 

11,167,332 

76,465,979 

44,324,331 

12,711 

1906 

10 

2,698,000 

980 

232,669 

0-19 

11,485,099 

81,308,442 

61,963,278 

12,730 

1907 

LI 

2,784,000 

1,010 

235,439 

0*18 

11,641,394 

77,869,772 

58,676,424 

12,120 

1908 

;12 

« 

tt 

240,919 

0-19 

11,585,878 

79,763,971 

53,503,711 

13,625 

1909 

.3 

n 

n 

tt 

tt 

11,555,663 

79,823,681 

54,223,553 

14,659 

1910 

ire  provisional  and  subject  to  correction, 

**  Trustee  Savings  Banks  only  1831-1861.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  commenced 
)perations  in  1864,  The  particulars  included  for  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  relate  to 
;alendar  years,  and  those  for  Trustee  Savings  Banks  to  years  ended  20th  November.  The 
igures  for  1881  and  subsequent  years  include  the  Government  stock  held  for  depositors. 

Jt  Not  yet  available. 

§§  Described  as  Total  Annual  Value  of  Property  and  Profits  assessed  to  Income  Tax. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1910. 
Foreign  Trade  Aggregates  £1,100  Millions  Sterling. 


BRITISH  TRADE.  1910. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


BRITISH  TRADE  IN  1911. 


The  year  1910  created  a record  in 
the  external  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  export  trade  continued 
to  expand  in  the  first  half  of  1911. 
Even  in  June,  when  the  Coronation 
caused  a diminution  in  the  number  of 
working  days,  the  export  trade  con- 
tinued to  advance.  Exports  were  3-8 
per  cent,  heavier  than  in  June,  1910. 
The  decline  in  August  was  felt  in 
imports,  exports,  and  re-exports,  and 
v/as  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the 
labour  disturbances.  The  re-export 
trade,  dependent  largely  on  dock 
labour,  fell  17  per  cent,  that  month. 
The  decline  in  imports  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  amounting  altogether 
to  £4,486,000  was  apparent  rather  than 
real,  and  was  due  chiefly  to  the  decline 
in  the  excessive  prices  reached  in  1910 
by  two  commodities,  rubber  and  v^^heat. 


Jan. — June. 

1910 . 

Quantity.  Value. 

Rubber 302,499  cwts.  £16,280,980 

Wheat  50,731,400  „ 22,1-53,145 

.Jan. — June. 

1911 ^ 

Quantity.  Value. 

Rubber 467,383  cwts.  £10,415,368 

Wheat  44,689,538  „ 17,469,653 


Rubber,  it  will  be  seen,  decreased 
nearly  60  per  cent,  in  price,  wheat 
over  12  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
cotton,  which  showed  only  a small 
difference  in  price  was  responsible  for 
an  increase  in  value  of  £10,866,018. 

We  append  a summary  of  the 
monthly  statement  of  trade  in  1910 
and  1911,  which  allows  of  a comparison 
month  by  month. 


British  and  Irish  Foreign  Trade  in  1911. 


(In  thousand  £,  OOO’s  omitted.) 


Imports. 

Exports, 

British 

Exports,  Foreign 
and  Colonial. 

Total  Exports. 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1910 

1911 

thou.  £ 

thou.  £ 

thou. £ 

thou.  £ 

thou. £ 

thou.  £ 

thou. £ 

thou.fi 

January  

55,910 

62,695 

34,803 

37,731 

8,147 

8,641 

42,950 

48,372 

February  

51,151 

56,069 

31,692 

35,653 

10,185 

9,994 

41,876 

45,647 

March  

58,109 

58,543 

34,392 

40,864 

8,444 

9,175 

42,836 

50,039 

April 

59,556 

51,851 

85,292 

35,692 

11,859 

9,489 

47,151 

45,181 

May  

55,230 

53,930 

33,607 

37,615 

8,294 

8,835 

41,902 

46,450 

June 

54,630 

51,106 

34,800 

36,113 

8,384 

8,753 

43,183 

44,867 

July  

49,374 

51,064 

• 38,388 

34,608 

8,222 

8,179 

46,610 

42,786 

August 

52,019 

50,606 

38,639 

36,083 

8,099 

6,649 

46,739 

42,732 

September  

51,547 

53,701 

36,964 

36,819 

6,808 

7,818 

43,772 

— 

October  

68,011 

. — ■ 

37,691 

— 

8,000 

— 

45,691 

— 

November 

64,090 

. — . 

36,897 

. — 

7,459 

— 

44,356 

— 

December  

69,110 

— 

37,424 

— 

9,877 

— 

47,301 

— 

Corrected  total  for  year 

678,257 

— 

430,385 

— 

103,761 

- 

534,145 

- 

Dsa^ection  of  Br>itish  Trade. 


Imports 
to  U.K., 
Jau.- 
Jmie, 
1911. 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

over 

1910. 

Exports 
fr’m  U.K. 
(domes- 
tic) Jan.- 
June,1911 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

over 

1910. 

(Thou. 

(Thou. 

(Thou. 

(Thou. 

£.) 

£•) 

£•) 

Germany 

32,664 

+2,043 

18,718 

+1,669 

France  

21,498 

- 1,671 

12,669 

+1,626 

Egypt  

12,993  -b  4,302 

5,182 

+1,144 

.Japan  

1,609 

-1,198 

. 6,872 

+1,828 

China  

2,256' 

! - 666 

6,263 

+1,746 

United  States 

52,145!  +7,437 

13,579 

-2,004 

Brazil  

6,545 

-5,359 

5,932 

-1,278 

Argentine  . . 

15,571!  +2,313 

9,306 

- 393 

British  India 

18,753 

-1,118 

25,169 

+3,582 

New  Zealand 

13,143 

1 -1,632 

4,544 

+ 789 

Canada  .... 

8,481 

-2,118 

9,464 

- 47 

Australia 

21,539 

+ 141 

14,608 

+1,884 

Foreign 

countries  . . 

250,806 

4,486 

147,508 

11,168 

British 

possessions 

83,318 

-4,815 

76,161 

7,915 

*Total.. .. 

334,1241-  329 

223,668 

19,083 

Trade  of  Foreign  Rivals. 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Merchandise 
OF  THE  Principal  Countries. 


Country. 

Imports 
(Home  con- 
sumption). 

Exports 

(Domestic). 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1908 

1909 

1910 

mi. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Germany . . 

376-9 

419-2 

439-3 

314-6 

324-2 

367  -5 

Belgium  . . 

— 

144-2 

162-6 

202-0 

110-2 

133-3 

France 

225-6 

249-8 

270-4 

228-7 

240-2 

SwitzTand 

59-5 

64-1 

69-8 

41-5 

43-9 

47-8 

Si>ain  .... 
Russia 

38-9 

38 -Ol 

39-6 

35-0 

36-4 

37-9 

80-2 

83-0 

100-6 

99-1 

144-3 

146-1 

Italy  

Austria- 

116-5 

124-4 

128-2 

69-2 

74-7 

80-3 

Hungary 

United 

99-9 

114-4 

118-9 

94-0 

96-6 

100-8 

States  . . 

232-6 

307-4 

325-6 

360-1 

354-3 

380-7 

Japan  

United 

44-4 

40-1 

47-3 

1 38-3 

41-9 

46-.'> 

Kingdom 

513-3 

533-4 

674-7 

!377jl 

378-2 

430-6 

All  countries. 
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DIRECTION  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

OUR  BEST  CUSTOMERS. 

From  the  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  markets  for  the  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Kingdom  arc  found  in  India,  Germany,  the  United  States,  Australia,  France,  South 
Africa,  Canada,  the  Argentine,  and  Brazil.  The  United  States  with  exports  to  this  country 
amounting  to  £106,282,000  is  easily  first  among  the  countries  from  whom  we  obtain  supplies  of 
food  and  raw  materials.  Food  and  drink  come  to  us  in  the  largest  quantities  from  the  United  States, 
Russia,  Denmark,  the  Argentine,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  France,  and  Holland. 


A=Fcod,  Drink,  and  Tobacco.  B=Raw  Materials  and  Articles  Mainly  Unmanufactured.  C=Articles  Wliolly 
or  Mainly  Manufactured.  D=Total,  including  Miscellaneous  and  Unclassifled. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

EXPORTS  FROM  THE  UNTTED  KINGDOM. 

Foreign  Coun- 
tries and 
British  Foss. 

The  figures  in  italics  represent  the 
totals  retained  for  Home  Consumption. 

Domestic. 

Foreign 
and  Col. 

A 

Thous.  £. 

B 

Thous.  £. 

C 

Thous.  £. 

D 

Thous.  £. 

A 1 B 

Thous.  £.1  Thous.  £. 

C 

Thous.  £. 

D 

Thous.  £. 

D 

Thous.  £. 

OOO’s  omit. 

OOO’s  omit. 

OOO’s  omit 

OOO’s  omit. 

OOO's  om. 

jOOO’s  om. 

OOO’s  omit. 

OOO’s  ottiit. 

OOO's  om. 

25,024 

17,000 

1,535 

43,645 

42,097 

1,349 

3,000 

7,741 

12,253 

8,968 

Sweden  

2,345 

6,278 

3,191 

11,825 

11,440 

565 

2,665 

3,405 

6,698 

1,085 

Norway 

1,204 

3,551 

1,858 

6,631 

480 

1,194 

2,302 

4,033 

507 

5,951 

Denmark  .... 

18,968 

258 

227 

19,464 

19,248 

463 

1,670 

3,214 

5,426 

545 

Germany  .... 

11,707 

5,946 

43,617 

61,830 

58,105 

3,017 

7,048 

26,010 

37,021 

17,885 

12,662 

2,264 

3,470 

18,528 

17,979 

1,300 

2,282 

8,747 

12,695 

5,175 

Belgium  

2,075 

3,518 

13,467 

19,196 

18,375 

1,039 

1,898 

7,418 

10,887 

6,952 

10,937 

6,713 

26,059 

44,283 

38,519 

1,055 

6,271 

14,408 

22,463 

10,992 

Switzerland  . . 

1,572 

37 

8,199 

9,813 

27 

37 

3,153 

3,371 

545 

7,943 

Spain 

5,021 

6,019 

2,887 

18,928 

13,042 

173  ^ 

1,450 

3,207 

4,893 

522 

Italy 

2,139 

1,327 

2,878 

6,459 

5,757 

282 

5,975 

5,922 

12,531 

1,937 

Austria 

4,851 

253 

2,404 

7,512 

7,088 

36 

714 

3,080 

4,001 

1,12a 

EsvDt  

613 

20,003 

373 

21,004 

16,412 

376 

1,838 

6,378 

8,717 

165 

China  (exclud. 

1,044 

3,406 

1,071 

5,530 

751 

128 

8,240 

9,173 

145 

Hong  Kong) 
Japan  

3,783 

4,327 

3,654 

102 

113 

267 

173 

1,654 

2,489 

9,814 

10,122 

United  States 

36,135 

61,847 

19,342 

117,607 

106,282 

2,083 

4,254 

24,745 

31,447 

30,735 

Chile 

871 

3,300 

1,011 

5,182 

4,464 

135 

772 

4,532 

5,480 

327 

Brazil  

1,599 

15,856 

41 

17,497 

8,084 

267 

1,525 

14,612 

16,427 

39a 

Argentine 

24,700 

4,084 

201 

29,010 

27,803 

354 

2,289 

16,221 

19,097 

6ia 

S.  Africa*  — 

715 

8,954 

707 

10,404 

1,529 

255 

17,972 

20,246 

1,789 

4,690 

India  

16,958 

19,332 

6,344 

42,764 

31,793 

1,695 

497 

43,294 

45,999 

1,034 

Str.  Settlemts. 

947 

4,081 

6,545 

11,585 

454 

43 

3,608 

4,143 

loa 

4,447 

Ceylon,  &c.  . . 

3,953 

1,901 

117 

5,987 

215 

259 

1,795 

2,322 

134 

3,031 

Australia 

15,227 

20,476 

2,845 

38,584 

25,334 

1,989 

332 

24,999 

27,652 

3,420 

New  Zealand 

9,068 

11,827 

37 

20,943 

17,122 

662 

139 

7,670 

8,653 

750 

Canada 

19,291 

4,890 

1,353 

25,635 

1,392 

512 

17,083 

19,645 

2,970 

24,696 

t Total — Forgn 

186,509 

181,140 

138,124 

507,807 

453,893 

15,745 

50,107 

212,230 

283,082 

91,661. 

t British  Boss. 
Total  all  coun- 

71,172 

80,035 

18,721 

170,4.50 

120,670 

10,326 

3,221 

130,639 

147,303 

12,100 

tries  

267,682 

261,176 

156,845 

678,257 

574,496 

26,071 

53,328 

342,869 

430,385 

103,761 

Diamonds  are  excluded.  The  value  of  Diamonds  declared  for  Export  in  1910  was  £8,480,875. 
+ These  totals  include  imports  and  exports  from  countries  not  included  in  the  table. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


GREAT  BRITAIN’S  TRADE  RIVALS. 

A comparison  of  the  total  figures  for  the  six  months  ended  30th  June,  1911,  is  possible  for 
most  ot  the  leading  commercial  countries,  as  follows  : — 


Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Dominions. 


Imports. 

Six  months  ended  June. 

Exports  (Domestic). 
Six  months  ended  June. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1909 

1910 

1 1911 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

Thou. 

£’8. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

£’s. 

Germany 

204,763 

217,269 

228,333 

149,439 

174,183 

187,319 

Belgium  * 

68,697 

78,889 

83,353 

49,006 

61,570 

67,118 

France 

126,216 

142,733 

176,460 

109,538 

123,868 

121,005 

Switzerlandf  

30,307 

33,182 

35,007 

20,845 

22,769 

24,265 

Spain  

18,940 

18,707 

21,271 

16,713 

18,294 

18,307 

Italy  

63,823 

63,769 

59,898 

71,925 

35,978 

40,373 

41,189 

Austria-Hungary  

54,011 

63,909 

45,227 

47,129 

47,296 

Egypt 

10,277 

10,858 

13,245 

11,968 

11,199 

14,704 

United  States  

149,583 

166,547 

159,114 

161,398 

163,349 

201,792 

Japan§  

21,845 

24,459 

31,547 

18,950 

21,346 

20,770 

British  Empire : — 

British  India  

37,518 

40,146 

45,677 

57,553 

77,864 

78,930 

Canada  

33,158 

43,219 

48,786 

20,010 

23,792 

22,031 

British  South  Africaf 

12,967 

17,840 

18,984 

23,742 

27,249 

27,582 

United  Kingdom  

255,099 

279,094 

279,237 

176,934 

204,586 

223,668 

* Value  of  j^rincipal  articles  only.  t Including  bullion.  § Exclusive  of  trade  with  Taiwan  (Formosa), 

and,  since  September,  1010,  of  trade  with  Chosen  (Corea). 

(The  figures  in  italics  are  pi'ovisional  and  subject  to  revision.) 


Trade  Per  Head — 1880-1908. 


The  following  table  gives  the  average  of  the  net  imports  and  domestic  exports  per  head  of 
the  population  of  the  four  chief  commercial  States  for  periods  extending  back  to  1880.  The 
output  of  manufactured  goods  for  foreign  consumption  is  added  : — 


Years. 

United  Kingdom. 

France. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

Total 

Exports 

E.xports 

of 

Manu- 

factures 

Total 

Imports. 

Total 

Exports 

Exports 

of 

Manu- 

factures 

Total 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Exports 

of 

Manu- 

factures 

Total 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Exports 

of 

Manu- 

factures 

Total 

Imports 

1880-84 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-99 

1900-04 

1905-08 

£ s.  d. 
6 13  2 
6 3 8 
6 210 
5 18  11 
614  9 
8 71l' 

£ s.  d. 

5 17  3 
5 7 7 

5 4 5 
4 1910 

6 7 1 
614  4 

£ s.  d. 
9 15  3 

8 14  2 

9 7 1 
9 16  5 

11  2 2 
11  16  8 

£ s.  d. 
3 13  4 
3 9 2 
3 114 

3 14  8 

4 6 4 

5 511 

£ s.  d.l£  s.  d. 
1 18  9 5 1 2 
116  7i4  610 

1 18  4 4 8 0 

2 1 2 4 4 8 

2 8 'j|4  13  3 

3 110  5 13  6 

£ S.  d. 

3 7 8 
3 310 
3 0 5 

3 7 5 

4 13 

5 0 8 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 4 
2 15 
119  1 

2 3 5 
213  2 

3 9 Oj 

£ s.  d. 
3 7 2 
3 7 7 

3 18  10 

4 6 6 
4 19  0 
6 6 5 

£ s.  d. 
3 3 0 
2 910 
2 16  9 

2 19  5 

3 14  0 

4 4 5 

£ s.  d. 

Oil  8 
0 1010 
01111 
017  2 
1 5 3 
!114  2 

£ H.  d. 
2 13  4 
2 7 6 
12  10  0 
|2  0 8 
12  7 1 
219  7 

§ In  most  cases  thes  * export  figures,  and  those  of  foreign  countries  on  the  preceding  page,  include  some  “ nation- 
alised" goods,  i.e.,  imported  goods  on  which  duty  has  been  paid,  but  which  are  subsequeutly  re-exported. 

These  figures,  and  those  of  foreign  countries  on  the  preceding  page,  are  in  most  cases  imports  for  home  con- 
sumption and  domestic  exports,  including  articles  of  food  and  drink. 

WORLD’S  OUTPUT  OF  CERTAIN  MINERALS 
AND  METALS. 


Output  of  Certain  Minerals  and  Metals  (contained  in  or  obtained  from  ore  raised)  in 
THE  British  Empire  and  in  Foreign  Countries  during  1909. 


— 

United 

Kingdom. 

British 
Colonies,  De- 
pendencies 
and 

Possessions. 

Foreign 

Countries. 

Total  for 
the  World. 

Coal  Metric  tons 

Copper  ,, 

Fine  gold  Kilogs. 

Iron  Metric  tons 

Lead  ,, 

Petroleum  „ 

Salt 

Fine  silver Kilog.s. 

Tin  JMetrlc  tons 

Zinc  ,, 

268,007,257 

442 

32 

4,879,226 

22,823 

1,851,995 

4,421 

6,282 

3,879 

37,751,869 

72,262 

395,249 

706,843 

204,468 

996,016 

1,506,615 

1,366,199 

60,049 

151,068 

807,549,260 

820,007 

290,748 

52,822,822 

826,846 

38,992,088 

13,860,956 

4,972,351 

51,267 

701,047 

1,113,308,386 

892,711 

686,029 

58,408,891 

1,053,637 

39,988,103 

17,219,566 

6,342,971 

116,598 

855,992 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN’S  TRADE  RIVALS. 


A Comparison  with  Germany,  France,  and  U.S.A. 


A consideration  of  the  comparative 
statistics  supplied  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  Mr.  Kellaway,  M.P., 
on  February  21st,  1911,  will  show  that 
the  United  Kingdom  is  still  a long  way 
ahead  of  her  rivals  in  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  the  period 
shown  in  the  table,  the  imports  of 
manufactured  goods  increased  11*3  per 
cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  44  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States,  49-5  per 
cent,  in  Germany,  and  64-5  per  cent, 
in  France.  There  would  seem  from 
these  figures  to  be  no  indication  that 
the  home  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
suffers  from  any  undue  increase  in 
foreign  competition.  On  the  other  hand 


the  export  of  manufactured  goods  in* 
creased  46  5 in  the  United  Kingdom, 
64-2  per  cent,  in  the  United  States, 
51-4  in  Germany,  and  41-9  per  cent,  in 
France.  Therefore  if  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  is  to  be  accepted 
as  an  index  of  national  prosperity,  this 
country  not  only  remains  supreme  as 
the  great  actual  exporter  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  in  her  rate  of  in- 
crease she  is  only  seriously  outpaced 
by  the  United  States,  which  draws 
upon  the  only  partially  developed  re- 
sources of  half  a continent.  It  should, 
of  course,  be  noted  in  connection  with 
these  figures  that  1910  was  an  excep- 
tionally good  year  in  all  the  countries 
concerned. 


A. — Value  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


Country 

Year. 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured.  ♦ 

Raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured.* 

Imports. 

Exports 

(domestic) 

Imports. 

Exports 

(domestic). 

United  Kingdom 

1903 

£ 

116,328,000 

129,502,000t 

£ 

234.093.000 

343.023.000 

£ 

133,400,000t 

197,932,000 

£ 

36.137.000 

53.337.000 

1910§ 

United  States  

1903J 

1910J§ 

94,480,000 

136,061,000 

97,479,000 

160,064,000 

68,852,000 

118,364,000 

85,142,000 

117,714,000 

Germany  

1903 

59.391.000 

88.762.000 

161.326.000 

244.280.000 

139.755.000 

216.391.000 

60.149,000 

85;968,000 

1910§ 

Fi'ancc  

1903 

32.756.000 

53.876.000 

96,540,000 

137,030,000 

120,828,000 

165,845,000 

47.028.000 

71.957.000 

1910§ 

B.— Imports  and  Exports  per  Head  of  the  Population. 


Country. 

Year. 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly 
manufactured.* 

Raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured.* 

Imports, 

Exports. 

(domestic). 

Imports. 

Exports.§ 

(domestic). 

£.  s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s,  d. 

United  Kingdom 

1903 1 

2 14  lit 

5 10  6 

3 3 Of 

0 17  1 

1910§ 

2 17  Of 

7 10  11 

4 7 It 

13  6 

United  States 

1903 

13  6 

14  3 

0 17  2 

112 

1910f§ 

1 10  3 

1 15  7 

16  4 

16  2 

Germany  

1903 

10  2 

2 14  10 

2 7 6 

10  5 

1910§ 

17  4 

3 15  2 

3 6 7 

16  5 

Prance  

1903 

0 16  9 

2 9 4 

3 19 

14  0 

1910§ 

17  5 

3 9 9 

4 4 5 

1 16  8 

* As  classified  in  the  returns  of  the  several  countries.  t Net  imports,  i.e.,  total  imports  less  re-expoits. 
1 Years  ended  June  30.  § Provisional  figures. 


Note. — The  systems  of  valuation  adopted  by  the  several  countries  differ  materially,  thus  : For  the 
United  Kingdom  the  values  represent  declared  values  at  United  Kingdom  ports.  For  the  United 
States,  the  import  values  are  those  at  the  port  whence  shipped  to  the  United  States,  while  the  export 
values  are  those  at  the  United  States  port  of  shipment.  For  Germany,  the  values  given  for  imports 
and  exports  in  1903  and  for  imports  in  1910  are  almost  entirely  official  values,  whilst  for  exports  in 
1910  the  values  of  “ manufactures  ” are  mostly  declared  values,  and  those  of  " raw  materials  ” mostly 
official  values.  The  values  of  French  imports  and  exports  are  almost  entirely  official  values. 
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TRADE  WITHIN  THE  EMPIRE. 


Intep-lmperaal  Trade  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  British 
Dominions  and  Possessions. 


(Exclusive  of  Bullion  and  Specie.  Compiled  from  the  various  official  returns.  Figures  for  1909 

in  Tliousand  £.) 


Imports. 

Exports. 

From 

the 

U.K. 

From 
other 
Parts  of 
British 
Empire, 

From 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

To 

U.K. 

To 
other 
Parts  of 
British 
Empire. 

To 

Foreign 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total. 

British  India  

52,354 

6,412 

22,909 

81,765 

32,957 

21,106 

71,148 

125,211 

Australia 

25,820 

5,640 

18,666 

50,126 

28,514 

4,939 

23,185 

56,638 

New  Zealand  

9,181 

8,516 

2,120 

14,817 

15,021 

1,423 

1,004 

17,448 

Canada  

19,665 

3,418 

56,227 

79,310 

30,757 

3,213 

26,168 

60,138 

Newfoundland  

492 

880 

938 

2,310 

293 

414 

1,523 

2,230 

British  South  Africa  . . 

16,706 

3,393 

8,198 

28,297 

13,469 

283 

3,308 

*17,060 

Straits  Settlements  . . 

3,736 

16,388 

15,033 

35,157 

6,948 

9,«05 

15,058 

31,211 

■Ceylon  

2,172 

5,163 

1,029 

8,364 

4,821 

1,520 

3,4.52 

9,793 

Btauritius  

496 

844 

487 

1,827 

287 

2,005 

28 

2,320 

Jamaica 

1,124 

192 

1,244 

2,560 

556 

117 

1,847 

2,550 

Barbadoe.s  

481 

238 

399 

1,118 

79 

582 

124 

785 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

869 

288 

1,211 

2,368 

489 

346 

1,538 

2,373 

* The  bullion  and  specie  exports  from  South  Africa  amounted  to  £33,405,003,  excluded  from  the  above  table.  This 
accounts  for  the  apparent  excess  of  imports  over  exports. 


The  total  trade  of  the  British  Em- 
pire may  be  summarised  as  follov/s: — 
“ ^ T909“ 

Trade  of  the  British  Empiie  with 


Foreign  Countries — 

Imports £655,706,000 

Exports 544,818,000 


Total  Foreign  Trade  1,200,524,000 

Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom 
with  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire — 

Imports 186,409,000 

Exports 150,867,000 

Inter-Colonial  Trade — 

Imports 57,951,000 


Total  Inter-Imperial  Trade 395,227,000 


Grand  Total £1,595,751,000 

Percentage  Proportion  of — 

Foreign  Trade  75 ’2 

Inter-Imperial  Trade  24-8 


Another  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
the  amount  of  trade  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  may  also  be 


measured  by  the  tonnage  of  the  ship- 
ping employed  between  British  and 
Colonial  ports,  and  between  different 
Colonial  ports.  The  tonnage  of  ships 
entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  at 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  and 
to  British  ports  overseas  showed  an 
increase  of  over  40  per  cent,  between 
1900  and  1910.  The  figures  were;— 


British 

vessels. 

Foreign 

vessels. 

Total. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Entered  1900 

4,559,241 

548,867 

5,108,108 

1910 

7,838,014 

493,967 

8,331,981 

Cleared  1900 

5,001,866 

425,391 

5,427,257 

1910 

7,555,247 

322,866 

7,878,113 

These  figures  do  not  include  ships 
entered  or  cleared  in  ballast.  British 
vessels  formed  94  per  cent,  of  the  total 
tonnage.  The  heaviest  foreign  contri- 
butor was  Norway,  with  sailing  vessels 
of  98,000  tons  and  steam  vessels  total- 
ling 114,481  tons.  The  tonnage  employed 
in  inter-Colonial  trade  is  approximately 
21  million  tons,  88  per  cent,  of  which 
is  British  shipping. 


British  Shipments  op  Yarn  and  Cotton,  1902-11. 


Year. 

Yarn. 

Lbs. 

Vaiue  in 
£ 

Cioth. 

Yards. 

Vaiue  in 

£. 

1902  

166,360,900 

7,404,083 

5,331,552,800 

55,215,344 

1903  

150,758,100 

7,407,946 

5,157,315,600 

55,267,487 

1904  

163,901,400 

8,955,098 

6,591,882,000 

*'  64,078,276 

1905  

205,000,900 

10,317,452 

6,198,199,900 

70,817,032 

1906  

207,373,100 

11,835,967 

6,261,295,000 

75,394,237 

1907  

241,115,800 

15,417,081 

6,298,040,600 

81,048,337 

1908  

214,876,200 

12,857,270 

6,632,413,200 

70,238,363 

1909  

215,238,600 

11,822,110 

5,722.328,100 

68,279,769 

1910  

191,694,500 

13,344,845 

6,018,454,000 

78,717,106 

=*1911  

162,596,700 

11,676,681 

4,892,224,300 

*66,693,622 

♦ 9 Months. 
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THE  COTTON  TRADE. 

Cotton  Prices  in  1911. 

By  william  TATTERSALL. 


The  year  opened  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade  under  conditions  which 
could  scarcely  be  described  as  healthy. 
Raw  cotton  prices  were  on  a high 
level,  and  these  were  hampering  both 
spinners  and  manufacturers  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Only  a moderate 
American  crop  was  expected,  and  the 
output  in  Egyptian  cotton  was  rather 
uncertain.  The  weaving  section,  after 
being  depressed  for  two  or  three  years, 
showed  signs  of  improvement,  but 
manufacturers  were  scarcely  in  a posi- 
tion to  hold  out  for  prices  vrhich 
showed  anything  more  than  a bare 
margin  of  profit.  On  the  other  hand, 
spinners  of  yarn  in  both  the  American 
and  Egyptian  sections  were  doing 
badly,  and  a good  deal  of  money  was 
being  lost.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
able  to  record  that  during  the  year 
a distinct  improvement  has  taken 
place,  and  it  may  be  said  that  as  1911 
draws  to  a close  all  cotton  machinery 
in  Lancashire  is  working  at  a profit, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  employment  for 
workpeople. 

On  January  3rd  the  quotation  for 
Middling  American  cotton  in  Liverpool 
was  8Hd.  Prices  continued  on  a fairly 
high  level,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
February  easier  rates  prevailed,  7-33d. 
being  quoted  on  the  13th  of  that 
month.  Fluctuations  continued  during 
the  next  few  weeks  without  any 
marked  alteration  taking  place.  There 
was  a hardening  tendency,  however, 
in  April,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month 
the  quotation  was  7-98d.  The  upward 
movement  in  prices  continued,  and  on 
May  12th  8'42d.  was  reached,  which 
turns  out  to  be  the  highest  quotation 
of  the  year.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
figure  was  804d.  Since  then  prices 
have  given  way  considerably,  the  figure 
on  August  15th  being  8 64d.,  on  Septem- 
ber 28th  6-11d.,  and  on  October  24th 
5'i7d.  It  Will  be  noticed  that  the  de- 
cline since  the  middle  of  May  amounts 
to  the  important  figure  of  3d.  a pound, 
or  35  per  cent,  decline  from  the  highest 
point.  The  American  crop  for  the  season 
ending  August  31st  last  amounted  to 
124-32,000  bales,  as  compared  with 
10,651,000  bales  in  the  season  before. 

With  regard  to  Egyptian  cotton,  the 
quotation  at  the  beginning  of  January 
for  Fully  Good  Fair  Brown  in  Liver- 
pool was  lli^^d.  At  the  end  of  June  the 
figure  was  lO^d.,  and  on  October  24th 


the  quotation  was  S^d.  The  Egyptian 
crop  for  the  season  ending  August  last 
was  a record,  the  growth  being  7,573,500 
cantars.  It  may  be  said  that  a cantar 
is  equal  to  about  lOOlbs. 

At  the  time  of  writing  much  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the  outlook  for  sup- 
plies next  year,  and  the  prospects  in 
America  on  the  whole  were  never 
better.  The  slump  in  values  in  the 
American  staple  has  been  largely  due 
to  the  very  encouraging  advices  relat- 
ing to  the  progress  of  the  crop.  The 
forward  movement  is  very  heavy,  and 
although  Messrs.  Neill  Bros.,  the  emi- 
nent authorities,  have  not  yet  issued 
any  estimate  of  the  yield,  it  is  thought 
in  many  quarters  that  the  growth  will 
be  quite  14,000,000  bales,  which,  of 
course,  will  be  a record  output. 

In  Egypt,  the  conditions  are  not  so 
favourable  as  12  months  ago.  The  o*’op 
is  late,  and  there  is  not  much  prospect 
of  the  yield  being  equal  to  last  season. 
No  official  estimate  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Alexandria  General  Pro- 
duce Association,  but  some  private 
authorities  a,re  expecting  a growth  of 
about  6,500,000  cantars,  or  about 
1,000,000  cantars  less  than  last  year. 
Very  little  East  Indian  cotton  is  now 
used  in  Lancashire,  but  the  crop  is 
important  to  spinners  in  European 
countries.  The  rains  in  our  Dependency 
have  turned  out  to  be  better  than  ex- 
pected at  one  time,  and  a fair  crop 
is  expected,  but  the  outlook  is  too  un- 
certain for  any  forecast  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average 
price  of  American  and  Egyptian  cot- 
ton, together  with  the  extent  of  the 
crops,  for  the  past  nine  seasons: — 
Supplies  and  Pkices  oif  Amebican  and 
Egyptian  Cotton. 


Year. 

American. 

Middling. 

Egyptian. 

P.  G.  F.  Brown. 

Average 

Price. 

Crop. 

Aver. 

Price. 

Crop. 

d. 

Bales. 

d. 

Cantars. 

1902-03 

5*44 

10,758,000 

5,838,090 

1903-04 

6-94 

10,124,000 

8fk 

6,508,947 

1904-05 

4-93 

13,557,000 

7| 

6,351,879 

1905-06 

5-94 

11,320,000 

6,969,883 

1906-07 

6-38 

13,551,000 

10| 

6,949,783 

1907-08 

6-19 

11,582,000 

7,234,669 

1908-09 

5-60 

13,829,000 

8/k 

6,755,812 

1909-10 

7-86 

10,651,000 

m 

4,986,715 

1910-11 

7-84 

12,132,000 

m 

7,573,537 

The  Outlook  in  the  Weaving  and  Spinning  Industries. 


The  manufacturing  section  of  the  indus- 
try, that  is,  the  weaving  of  cloth  from 
yarn,  has  steadily  improved  throughout  the 
year.  An  increasing  business  has  been  done, 
and  during  July  and  September  very  large 
contracts  were  arranged  for  all  our  outlets 
abroad.  Shippers  at  that  time  were  in  a 


buying  humour,  and  soon  after  free  opera- 
tions had  been  started  it  was  found  that 
manufacturers  were  rapidly  filling  up  their 
order  books  and  there  was  a rush  on  the 
part  of  outside  buyers  to  put  down  con- 
tracts so  as  to  obtain  necessary  deliveries. 
Many  makers  of  standard  fabrics  are  fully 
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sold  for  six  months  ahead,  and  altliouj'h  at 
the  moment  tlie  raw  cotton  situation  lias 
ratlier  checked  business  there  is  every 
prospect  of  furtlier  free  buying  before  very 
long.  The  monsoon  in  India  began  well, 
but  the  rains  stopped  at  one  time,  and 
tliere  was  some  fear  of  a poor  season.  The 
rainfall,  however,  began  again,  and  owing 
to  tlie  improved  prospects  merchants  showed 
more  disposition  to  anticipate  requirements, 
and  the  buying  for  Calcutta  has  been  of  a 
most  extensive  character.  The  rebellion 
in  China  has  caused  some  anxiety,  but 
owing  to  stocks  being  allowed  to  run  down 
rather  low,  exporters  have  recently  placed 
substantial  orders  for  distant  months.  The 
smaller  outlets  of  the  near  East  and  of 
South  America  are  committed  to  large  ship- 
ments for  a good  way  ahead,  but  there  is 
some  disorganisation  of  business  at  the 
moment  owing  to  the  war  between  Italy 
and  Turkey. 

The  prosperity  in  the  weaving  section  has 
resulted  in  more  machinery  being  put  down 
in  several  directions,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  last  few  years  about  17,500 
additional  looms  have  been  erected.  A 
feature  of  interest  has  been  the  shortage 
of  operative  weavers,  some  firms  being  han- 
dicapped a good  deal  owing  to  difficulties 
in  this  connection. 

The  year  opened  with  very  poor  prospects 
for  spinners  of  yarn.  Many  mills  were  run- 
ning short  time,  and  the  demand  from  users 


Masters  and  M< 

Trade  has  not  been  in  any  way  dis- 
org.anised  by  strikes  or  lock-outs.  Here 
and  there  small  disputes  have  occurred, 
and  in  some  instances  there  were 
appearances  of  trouble  between  the 
masters  and  the  workpeople,  which 
may  have  led  to  a big  stoppage  of 
machinery,  but  owing  to  conciliatory 
methods  being  employed  any  rupture 
was  prevented.  The  Brooklands  Agree- 
ment, which  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween the  employers  and  the  opera- 
tives in  the  spinning  trade,  has  been 
amended  so  as  to  provide  for  periodi- 
cal meetings  between  the  two  parties 
when  a dispute  takes  place  and  nego- 
tiations have  reached  a deadlock.  In 
North  and  North-east  Lancashire  an 
active  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
by  the  Trade  Unions  Organisations 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
non-unionists,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
October  there  was  some  fear  of  a 
lock-out  through  a dispute  at  Burnley. 
A settlement  was  arranged,  however, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  there  is  no 
probability  of  fresh  complications  tak- 
ing place. 

In  connection  with  the  relations  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  workpeople 
in  the  spinning  section,  the  five  years’ 
agreement,  which  was  come  to  in  July, 
1910,  is  still  in  force,  and  no  general 
rise  or  fall  in  wages  can  take  place 
until  1915.  Several  small  disputes  have 
taken  place  during  the  year,  chiefly 
relating  to  bad  spinning,  but  nego- 
tiations are  pending,  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  serious  trouble. 


was  not  sufficient  to  take  ofi  the  production 
of  the  spindles.  In  the  middle  of  the  sum- 
mer an  attempt  was  made  to  organise 
curtailment  of  production  by  the  Masters’ 
Federation,  but  the  movement  failed.  A 
rather  marked  change  occurred  towards  the 
end  of  August.  The  annual  holiday.?  in 
many  spinning  towns  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction being  much  restricted,  but  owing 
to  the  activity  in  cloth  the  requirements  of 
users  were  larger.  Since  then  a steady  im- 
provement has  taken  place  and  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  drop  in  cotton  rates  spinners 
have  been  enabled  to  considerably  widen 
their  margin.  There  are  now  healthy  orders 
on  the  books  and  producers  are  continuing 
to  sell  fairly  freely  at  profitable  rates.  The 
stocktaking  results  at  the  end  of  December 
will  probably  be  the  best  for  three  or  four 
years  past,  but  some  concerns  have  still 
unremunerative  orders  to  work  off,  and 
many  companies  have  adverse  balances  to 
be  wiped  out.  It  must  be  said  that  spin- 
ners engaged  on  American  cotton  are  doing 
better  than  those  who  use  the  Egyptian 
staple.  Very  fine  numbers  are  doing  well, 
but  the  coarser  counts,  as  made  in  the 
Bolton  district,  are  in  rather  too  large 
supply  for  more  profitable  rates  to  be 
secured.  It  has  been  a better  year  in 
yarns  suitable  for  shipment  abroad,  and  our 
exports  show  a considerable  improvement 
compared  with  1910. 


in  in  the  Trade. 

The  British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
continues  to  extend  its  work,  and  from 
year  to  year  is  more  and  more  successful  in 
opening  up  fresh  fields  for  the  growing  of 
the  raw  material  which  is  so  important  to 
Lancashire.  A scheme  for  raising  additional 
capital  is  being  carried  through,  and  con- 
tributions are  being  made,  both  by  the 
employers  and  the  operatives  on  a definite 
basis.  Both  capital  and  labour  in  this 
matter  are  united  as  to  the  advisability  of 
increasing  supplies  in  raw  cotton,  and  it 
is  notable  that  arrangements  have  just  been 
made  for  a representative  of  the  masters, 
along  with  a delegate  of  the  operatives,  to 
visit  the  West  Indies  during  the  next  few 
months  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

During  the  tw'elve  months  a matter 
which  has  caused  much  discussion  has  been 
the  desirability  of  providing  increased 
accommodation  on  the  Manchester  Royal 
Exchange.  The  directors  have  a scheme  in 
hand  for  extending  the  present  building,  but 
at  the  same  time  an  agitation  has  been 
carried  on  for  the  building  of  a new  Ex- 
change on  the  old  Infirmary  site,  Piccadilly, 
Manchester.  A committee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion is  at  present  considering  this  mutter, 
and  the  report  is  awaited  with  interest. 
Undoubtedly  at  the  moment  great  incon- 
venience is  caused  to  traders  through  the 
lack  of  adequate  room  on  the  present  Ex- 
change. It  may  be  said  that  the  member- 
ship is  nearly  10,000,  and  on  the  market 
days  of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  the  boards 
are  very  crowded. 

The  shipments  in  yarn  and  cloth  for 
the  past  10  years  are  given  on  page  70. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  WOOLLEN  TRADE. 


Keen  Competition  between  French  and  Yorkshire 
Manufacturers. 


Writing  in  1903,  Mr.  Chiozza  Money, 
M.P.,  declared  that  “ there  are  most 
encouraging  signs  that  the  Yorkshire 
woollen  manufacturers  are  devoting 
increased  attention  to  method  and 
design,  and  we  may  yet  beat  the 
French  in  costume  cloths  as  we  dis- 
tance them  in  worsteds.”  For  a 
generation  this  question  of  French 
competition  has  been  the  crux  of  the 
problem  before  the  captains  of  the 
Yorkshire  industry,  and  the  object  of 
the  present  article  is  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  English  industry  has  succeeded 
in  its  struggle  against  its  principal 
foreign  competitor,  at  the  same  time 
enquiring  how  the  three  great  woollen 
exporting  nations — England,  France, 
and  Germany  — have  fared  in  the 
world’s  markets. 

First,  let  us  see  how  far  our  own 
producers  have  increased  their  con- 
trol over  the  home  markets: — 
Britain’s  Foreign  Trade  in  Woollen  and 
Worsted  M'Andfactures  (including 
Yarns,  Flocks,  and  Tops). 

(In  Thousand  £,  000  omitted.) 


Net  Imports  (a) 

Exports 

Prom 

From 

British 

exceed 

France 

All 

Exports. 

net  Im- 

only (c) 

Sources 

ports  by 

1902 

: (b) 

12,101 

22,658 

10,557 

1903 

(b) 

10,426 

24,627 

14,201 

1904 

4,933 

10,434 

26,724 

16,290 

1905 

5,186 

11,379 

28,801 

17,422 

1906 

5,197 

10,989 

31,386 

20,397 

1907 

4,163 

9,667 

33,707 

24,040 

1908 

3,595 

8,393 

28,123 

19,730 

1909 

3,386 

8,544 

30,672 

22,128 

1910 

3,049 

8,425 

37,516 

29,091 

(a)  Imports,  less  re-exports,  (b)  Cannot  be 
stated,  (c)  Not  including  yarns  for  weaving. 
Consists  almost  entirely  of  stuffs. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  about  these 
official  records  is  the  heavy  fall  of  about  30 
per  cent,  in  the  net  imports  from  all  sources. 


These  net  imports  are  arrived  at  by  deduct- 
ing from  the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,  the  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial 
produce,  thus  showing  the  amount  retained 
in  this  country,  for  sale  to  the  British 
public.  The  decrease  of  nearly  4 millions 
sterling  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  in  that 
it  is  confined  entirely  to  the  more  com- 
pletely manufactured  goods.  Our  purchases 
of  foreign  yarns  for  weaving — which  are 
needed  in  large  quantities  by  our  makers 
of  particular  classes  of  goods — liave  grown 
slightly  during  this  period,  so  that  the  fall 
in  imports  of  the  more  fully  manufactured 
articles  must  have  been  somewhat  heavier 
than  that  shown  in  the  table. 

Moreover,  while  the  skill  and  indus- 
try of  our  manufacturers  have  pulled 
down  the  imports  in  nine  years  from 
12  to  8 millions  it  has  swelled  the  ex- 
ports of  British  goods  from  22  to  37 
millions.  That  is  to  say,  in  addition 
to  doing  a much  larger  business  in 
the  home  market  our  factory-owners 
have  immensely  improved  their  posi- 
tion in  foreign  and  colonial  markets. 
And  more  particularly  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, as  the  following  statement 
proves : — 


Distribution  of  British  Woollen  Exports. 
(In  Thousand  £,  000  omitted.) 


To 

5 years’ 
average 
1901-05 

5 years’ 
average 
1906-10 

Increase 

Foreign  Countries 

17,945 

23,595 

5,650 

British  Po.ssessions 

6,848 

8,685 

1,837 

Total 

24,793 

32,280 

7,487 

It  appears  then,  that  out  of  the 
7|  millions  sterling  by  which  our  sales 
to  oversea  customers  have  increased, 
slightly  less  than  25  per  cent,  is  due 
to  the  better  purchases  of  the  Colonies 
and  India,  and  rather  more  than  75 
per  cent,  to  the  improved  demands  of 
foreign  buyers. 


England  Outdistances  Foreign  Competitors. 


It  will  now  be  interesting  to  see 
what  progress  our  Continental  com- 
petitors have  been  making; — 
England’s  Supremacy  in  the  Woollen  Trade. 


5 year 
averages. 

Exports 
from 
England. 
Mill.  £. 

Exports 
from 
France. 
Mill.  £. 

Exports 
from 
Gei-m’y. 
MiU.  £. 

Englan 
remac 
F'rance. 
Mill.  £. 

d*s  Sup- 
j over 
Germ’y. 
Mill.  £. 

1881-85 

18*8 

14*4 

11-1 

4-4 

7*7 

1886-90 

20-4 

14-2 

12-2 

6-2 

8-2 

1891-95 

17-3 

12  0 

10-6 

5-3 

6-7 

1896-00 

15-7 

10-2 

10-6 

5*4 

5-1 

1901-05 

16-6 

8-4 

12-1 

8-2 

4*5 

1906-10 

21-5 

8*7 

13*1 

12-8 

8*4 

Note. — The  figures  for  all  the  countries  cover 
piece  goods  and  similar  manufactures,  and  do 
not  include  yarns,  flocks,  and  tops.  The  table  is 
based  on  the  Third  Fiscal  Blue  Book,  page  84. 

Unlike  the  tables  previously  given. 


this  one  does  not  include  yarns  and 
tops,  in  which  we  have  a very  large 
and  flourishing  trade.  Consequently 
our  improvement  during  the  last  ten 
years  instead  of  being  nearly  7| 
millions  sterling  is  only  £4,900,000. 
In  the  same  decade,  however,  Ger- 
many’s increase  in  exports  was  but 
£1,000,000,  and  France’s  a mere 
£300,000.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
we  have  in  this  decennial  period  made 
nearly  five  times  as  much  progress  as 
Germany  and  nearly  16  times  as  much 
progress  as  France!  The  result  is  that 
we  are  now  farther  in  advance  of 
either  of  our  competitors  than  we  have 
ever  been  before  during  the  past  30 
years,  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of 
any  slackening  in  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress of  the  Yorkshire  industry. 

GEOFFEEY  DURHAM. 
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MACHINERY,  CHEMICALS.  AND  LEATHER 


Tho  records  of  exports  in  the 
Machinery  trades  are  readily  accessible 
for  the  past  65  years,  and  they  show  a 
steady  and  continuous  advance.  Quo- 
ting them  in  quinquennial  averages, 
we  find  that  in  the  late  ’forties  tiiey 
were  less  than  a million  sterling,  in 
the  ’fifties  they  rose  to  £1,716,000  and 
£3,554,000,  and  in  the  ’sixties  to 
£4,549,000  and  £4,974.000,  and  in  the 
early  ’seventies  to  £8,607,000 — ^thanks  to 
the  Franco-German  War  and  other  ex- 
ceptional factors  which  caused  the  ab- 
normal boom  in  our  general  trade 
during  those  years.  The  late  ’seventies 
saw  a slight  fall  to  £7,595,000;  but  in 
the  ’eighties  the  advance  was  resumed, 
from  £11.897,000  to  £13,177,000;  and  it 
has  never  paused  since,  the  figures  for 
the  ’nineties  being  £14,596,000  and 
£18,187,000;  and  for  the  10  years  ending 
with  1910,  £20,190,000  and  £29,369,000. 
Unfortunately  the  imports  have  only 
been  separately  recorded  for  less  than 
15  years;  but  in  the  last  10  years,  while 
exports  have  grown  from  20  to  29  mil- 
lions sterling,  net  imports  for  home 
consumption  have  remained  stationary 
at  about  miinons  sterling.  In  the 
year  1907,  when  the  first  Census  of  Pro- 
duction was  taken,  the  amount  pro- 
duced in  this  country  was  £54,260,000, 
of  which  £31,744,000  (or  58  per  cent.) 
was  exported  and  sold  to  oversea  cus- 
tomers, while  the  amount  landed  here 
and  sold  to  British  customers  was  only 
£3,879,000,  or  a little  over  7 per  cent, 
of  the  British  production. 

Another  group  of  industries  of  great 
importance  is  that  concerned  with  the 
production  of  Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes, 
and  Colours.  For  these  there  are 
easily  available  records  of  exports  for 


40  years,  and  of  net  imports  for  20 
years,  in  each  case  ending  with  the 
year  1910.  Again  using  quinquennial 
averages,  we  find  the  exports  in  the 
'seventies  rising  slightly  from  £7,489,000 
to  £7,864,000;  making  better  progress 
in  the  ’eighties,  to  £9,727,000  and 
£10,009,000;  in  the  ’nineties  reaching 
£11,518,000  and  £12,159,000;  and  during 
the  past  10  years  advancing  to 
£13,320,060  and  £16,841,000.  In  the  last 
20  years  we  have  a growth  of  exports 
from  11^  to  about  16^  millions  ster- 
ling, while  net  imports  have  in  the 
same  period  increased  from  six  to  nine 
millions  sterling.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  differences  of  classification  between 
the  foreign  trade  returns  and  the 
Census  of  Production,  it  is  not  possible 
to  compare  the  production  of  these 
goods  with  the  imports  and  exports. 

The  trade  in  leather  Boots  and  Shoes 
is  one  of  the  minor  branches  oi  in- 
dustry in  which  British  energy  and 
enterprise  has  met  with  great  success 
during  recent  years.  Away  back  in 
the  late  ’sixties  our  exports  of  these 
were  little  more  than  four  million 
pairs,  valued  at  a little  over  a million 
sterling;  but  in  the  five  years  ended 
with  1905  they  were  nearly  nine  million 
pairs  valued  at  If  millions  sterling, 
and  in  the  next  five  years,  to  1910,  they 
reached  10^  million  pairs,  worth  2i  mil- 
lions. Last  year  was  a “record"  one 
for  the  trade,  exports  having  jumped 
from  10  million  pairs  worth  £2,295,000 
in  1909  to  13  million  pairs  valued  at 
£3,030,000  in  1910.  In  these  two  years 
net  imports  fell  from  2,058,000  pairs  to 

1,808,000  pairs,  the  respective  values 
being  £704,000  and  £632,000. 


Linoieum,  india-rubbep,  and  Cycles. 


O’he  manufacture  of  Linoleum  and  Oilcloth 
is  another  trade  in  which  we  have  done 
remarkably  well.  In  the  early  ’seventies 
the  exports  averaged  less  than  4 million 
square  yards,  worth  a little  over  a quarter 
of  a million  sterling,  but  there  was  a con- 
stant and  rapid  growth,  i ntil  in  the  five 
years  to  1910  exports  reached  48  million 
square  yards,  valued  at  2\  millions  sterling. 
In  this  case  also  1910  was  the  “ record  ’’ 
year,  exports  bounding  up  from  45,641,000 
square  yards,  worth  £2,232,000,  in  1909,  to 

64.292.000  square  yards,  W'orth  £2,632,000,  in 
1910.  The  two  years  showed  a fall  in  net 
imports  from  1,245,000  to  1,034,000  square 
yards,  worth  respectively  £80,000  and  £70,000. 

India-rubber  and  its  manufacUires  is  a 
trade  of  great  and  rapidly-growing  impor- 
tance. In  the  late  ’fifties  we  imported 

28.000  cv/ts.  of  rubber,  worth  £180,000,  of 
which  we  re-sold  10,000  cwts.  for  £67,000, 
leaving  18,000  cwts.  to  be  made  up  into 
goods  in  this  country.  In  the  last  two 
years  we  imported  700,000  cwts.  for  1909  and 

877.000  cwts.  for  1910,  the  quantity  re-sold  to 
oversea  customers  being  398,000  cwt.  in  1909 
and  468,000  cwts.  in  1910— leaving,  in  the 
latter  year,  409,000  cwts.  to  be  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  the 


re-export  trade  to  our  merchants  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  re-exports 
were  worth  9 millions  sterling  in  1909  and 
nearly  15  millions  in  1910.  Our  exports  of 
rubber  manufactures  (including  boots  and 
shoes  and  waterproofed  clothing)  were  worth 
less  than  a million  in  the  early  ’seventies ; 
in  1909  they  reached  £2,077,000,  and  in  1910 
£2,507,000,  while  the  net  imports  of  such 
manufactures  "were  £689,000  in  1909  and 
£714,000  in  1910. 

In  Cycles,  Motor-cycles,  and  Motor-cars  the 
recent  record,  in  thousands  of  pounds,  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Net  Imp’ts 

£ 

4,167 

£ 

4,402 

£ 

3,949 

£ 

4,134 

£ 

4,893 

British 

Exports 

2,010 

2,666 

2,736 

3,. 307 

4,723 

Excess  of 
Imports 

2,157 

1,736 

1,213 

827 

170 

The  steady  increase  in  British  sliipments 
here  shown  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
it  suffered  no  interruption  even  in  1908 — the 
year  when  our  general  trade  slumi)od  so 
severolv.  Geoffuey  Duuiia.m. 
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THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  TRADES. 

Record  Progress  in  1906-10. 


The  section  of  British  industry  that 
it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  in  this 
article  is  that  covered  by  Group  III.A 
in  the  Board  of  Trade’s  classification 
of  imports  and  exports.  This  group 
includes  pig  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel 
bars,  st^el  rails,  and  other  railroad 
material,  iron  and  steel  sheets  and 
plates  (including  tinned  plates), 
anchors,  cables,  tubes,  nails,  screws, 
bolts,  bedsteads,  wire,  and  structural 
iron  and  steel.  It  does  not  include 
machinery,  implements  and  tools, 
hardware,  cutlery,  cycles  and  motors, 
the  gun  trade,  and  the  shipbuilding 
trade.  It  is  a section  of  British  trade 
that  has  experienced  severe  ups  and 
downs  during  the  past  half-century, 
for  it  was  perhaps  more  powerfully 
; affected  than  any  other  by  the  ab- 
normal conditions  of  the  early  ’seven- 
ties brought  about  by  the  Franco- 
German  war  and  other  exceptional 
causes,  including  the  great  boom  in 
foreign  and  colonial  railway  construc- 
tion, which  for  two  years  sw'elled  our 
exports  of  railroad  iron  to  ten  mil- 
lions sterling  a year,  leaving  them  to 
sink  again  to  less  than  three  millions 
at  the  end  of  the  'seventies.  For- 
tunately, the  boom  and  subsequent 
collapse  did  not  affect  the  entire  iron 
and  steel  trades  to  so  great  a degree 
as  this,  or  the  misery  occasioned  by 
the  displacement  of  capital  and  labour, 
severe  though  it  was,  w'ould  haA’e 
been  vastly  greater.  It  affected  them, 
however,  to  a sufficiently  serious  ex- 
tent, as  the  following  shows: — 

Beitain’s  Fokeign  Teadb  in  Iron  and  Steel 
Manttfactures  (Qrotip  III.A  IN  Board  op 
Trade  Classification). 


5 Year 

Exports  (a) 

Net  Impoi-ts 
(b) 

Excess 

Exports. 

Averages. 

Thous 

Tons. 

Thous. 

£ 

Thous. 

Tons 

Thous. 

£ 

Thous. 

Tons. 

Thous. 

£ 

1866-70 

1871-75 

1876-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

1891-95 

*96-1900 

1901-05 

1906-10 

2,178  19,427 
2,616  30,941 
2,5971  20,953 
3,668  26,434 
3,762  26,277 
2,761j  21,223 
3,446,  25,919 
3,357i  28,836 
4,546:  40,996 

548 

1,159 

1,1361 

4,675 

7,776 

7,742 

2,898 

2,198 

3,410 

21,244 

21,060 

33,254 

(a)  Not  inclndiug  hollow-ware  in  1904  and  after. 

(b)  Not  including  hollow- ware  at  all. 


From  this  it  will  be  seen  how 
enormously  prices  were  inflated  in  the 
early  ’seventies.  Our  exports  of 
2,616,000  tons  were  then  valued  at 
nearly  £31,000,000,  but  in  the  succeeding 
five  years,  while  the  quantity  fell  very 
slightly,  the  value  showed  the  pro- 
digious fall  of  £10,000,000.  Out  of  this, 
however,  five  millions  sterling  was 
accounted  for  by  railroad  material, 
and  if  we  put  aside  this  special  effect 
of  the  collapse  of  the  railway  boom, 
we  find  that  our  shipments  of  other 
iron  and  steel  actually  rose  by  287,000 


tons  in  the  late  ’seventies,  though  the 
value  of  the  shipments  showed  a drop 
of  five  millions  sterling.  After  this, 
fairly  satisfactory  progress  was  made 
for  10  years,  but  we  then  encountered 
another  severe  set-back  in  the  early 
’nineties.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  Baring  Crisis  of  1890  and  the 
Australian  and  American  bank  col- 
lapses of  1893.  These  events  heavily 
reduced  for  some  years  our  shipments 
to  three  of  our  best  foreign  markets,  for 
the  Baring  Crisis  was  due  to  the  col- 
lapse of  Argentina’s  credit,  which  en- 
tailed the  temporary  collapse  of  her 
purchasing  power;  and  the  financial 
collapse  in  Australia  and  America 
greatly  reduced  the  purchasing  power 
of  both  those  countries  for  a time. 

The  Recovery. 

Our  industry’s  recovery  from  these 
blows  was,  however,  fairly  complete 
in  the  next  five  years,  and  doping  the 
five  3'ears  ended  with  1910  greater  pro- 
gress (measured  by  quantities)  has 
been  made  than  in  any  similar  period 
covered  by  the  above  records.  In  this 
quinquennium,  too,  the  net  imports 
(or  imports  retained  in  this  country 
for  sale  to  British  customers)  have 
declined  both  in  quantity  and  in 
value;  so  that  while  10  years  ago  we 
sold  to  oversea  customers  £21,000,000 
more  than  we  bought  from  them,  we 
now  sell  to  them  £33,000,000  more  than 
we  buy  from  them.  Our  total  ship- 
ments for  the  past  five  years  have 
averaged  very  nearly  41  millions  ster- 
ling, showing  an  improvement  of  more 
than  12  millions,  and  it  will  now  be 
interesting  to  enquire  how  much  of 
this  increased  trade  is  due  to  colonial 
purchasers  and  to  the  purchases  of 
foreigners : — 


Distribution  of  Exports  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufactures  (in  Thousand  £). 


To 

5 years’ 
averages. 
1901-05 

5 years’ 
averages. 
1906-10 

Increase. 

Foreign  Countries 

16,152 

24,674 

8,522 

British  Poss’ons.  . , 

12,684 

16,322 

3,638 

Total  .... 

28,836 

40,996 

1 12,160 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  foreign  cus- 
tomers have  during  the  last  five  years  been 
vastly  more  important  to  us  than  colonial 
customers,  for  the  increase  has  been  more 
than  twice  as  great  in  the  foreign  section 
as  in  the  colonial  section.  Here,  however,  a 
qualification  is  needed,  for  while  the  im- 
provement in  our  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries generally  has  reached  8^  millions  ster- 
ling the  improvement  with  European 
countries  has  been  only  3 millions  sterling. 
For  it  is  a fact,  not  sufficiently  recognised 
even  by  experts,  that  Europe  takes  but  a 
small  proportion  of  our  shipments  of  iron 
and  steel,  as  well  as  of  all  other  goods.  In 
foreign  trade  the  advantages  of  geographical 
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Bituation  assert  themselves  strongly,  and 
Germany’s  position  in  central  Europe  has 
always  enabled  her  to  do  for  the  past  30 
years  a much  larger  business  with  European 
nations  than  we  have  been  able  to  do.  Tak- 
ing German  exports  of  all  classes  of  pro- 
duce, from  70  to  75  per  cent,  is  sold  to 
European  nations,  while  only  30  per  cent, 
of  British  exports  goes  to  those  nations. 
As  it  is  with  exports  generally,  so  it  is,  in 
slightly  different  degrees,  with  exports  of 
iron  and  steel.  Less  than  one-quarter  of 
the  iron  and  steel  we  export  is  sold  to 
Europe ; while  certainly  more  than  one-half, 
and  probably  two-thirds,  of  the  iron  and 
steel  exported  by  Germany  is  sold  in  Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  manifest  that  crude  com- 
parisons of  British  and  German  exports  may 
be  very  misleading  if  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  distribution  of  trade.  The  fact  that 
Germany  may  make  better  progress  than 


Th©  warm,  dry  summer  of  1911  meant 
an  improved  wheat  crop  for  the  British 
farmer.  Taking  100  as  an  average, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  the  percentage  for  British  cereals 
worked  out  thus: — 

Wheat  103 

Barley  96 

Oats 92 

But  whereas  the  British  product  is 
put  at  3 per  cent,  above  the  average, 
that  for  Canada,  United  States,  British 
India,  BLungary,  and  other  countries 
combined  is  put  as  high  as  5-6  per 
cent,  above  the  average.  In  Chile 
wheat  was  20  per  cent,  above  tne 
average.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
estimate  for  wheat,  based  on  the  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Institute,  is  as 
under : — 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Gt.  Britn.  34,231,000  Hungary  103,198,000 

Canada  . . 109,594,000  Italy  102,919,000 

V.  States  352,703,000  Roumania  51,164,000 

British  In.  198,380,000  Japan 11,016,000 

Prussia  ..  46,199,000  France 171,455,000 

Spain  83,890,000  Russia  ..339,259,000 

Egypt 20,377,000 

The  Argentine  is  not  included  in  the 
above  table,  but  the  Argentine  Minister 
in  London  has  placed  the  probable 
yield  of  grain  at  8,600,000  tons,  a con- 
siderable increase  over  1910. 

The  British  Indian  crop,  which  pro- 
mised well  early  in  the  year,  was 
seriously  affected  by  drought;  in 
Russia  the  early  promise  also  was 
destroyed  by  drought,  the  result  show- 
ing that  something  like  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  perished. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  abundant 
crop  in  Canada  and  the  Argentine, 
the  year’s  output  is  estimated  at  6 per 
cent,  above  the  average,  and  therefore 
fully  equal  to  the  world’s  require- 
ments. Curiously,  it  is  Russia  and 
British  India,  which  showed  the  largest 


ourselves  in  a given  period  may  appear 
somewhat  di.sconcerting ; but  if  it  turns  out 
on  examination  that  she  has  made  the  bulk 
of  her  progress  in  regions  where  we  have 
never  made  much  headway,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  never  can  make  much, 
then  it  is  seen  that  there  is  little  cause 
for  misgiving  on  our  part. 

A somewhat  similar  warning  is  needed 
against  the  production  returns  of  pig  iron 
and  steel  in  England,  America,  and  Ger- 
many, crude  comparisons  of  which  are  so 
often  met  with.  All  these  countries  pro- 
duce the  bulk  of  their  iron  and  steel  goods 
for  home  consumption,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  countries  with  rapidly-growing 
populations  of  95  and  65  millions  can  sell 
much  more  for  home  consumption  than  a 
country  with  a slowly-growing  population  of 
45  millions  only. 

Geoffrey  Durham. 


average  crop  in  1910,  that  failed  most 
conspicuously  in  1911.  On  the  other 
hand,  Canada  and  the  Argentine,  which 
failed  in  1910,  cam©  out  with  practically 
the  largest  per  cent,  of  increase  in  1911. 

The  receipts  from  each  of  the  prin- 
cipal sources  of  imported  wheat  during 
the  past  four  years  are:— 


Country  of 
Export. 

Thousands  of  Cwts. 

1910-11 

1909-10; 

1908-9 

1907-8 

India  

21,460 

16,077 

10,904 

10,480 

Russia  

25,728 

27,911 

9,470 

4,455 

Argentina 

16,983 

11,405 

24,542 

28,128 

Utd.  States  . . 

9,479 

14,911 

19,299 

25,273 

Canada  

13,826 

18,539 

15,118 

13,578 

Australia  .... 

10,417 

11,915 

9,587 

6,264 

It  is  by  maintaining  the  open  market 
and  supply  from  this  country  or  that, 
according  as  the  harvest  has  yielded 
abundantly  or  failed,  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  enabled  to  maintain  its 
general  wheat  supply  for  the  people  at 
so  steady  a level,  both  in  quantity  and 
in  price.  The  variations  in  the  total 
estimated  wheat  grain  available  for 
home  consumption,  and  in  the  average 
prices  per  quarter  (British  and  foreign) 
during  the  last  eight  years,  may  be  set 
side  by  side  for  comparison: — 


Harvest 

Year. 

Total  estimated 
Wheat  Grain 
available  for 
Home  consumption 
(including  seed). 
Qrs. 

Average 
price  of 
Wheat 
per  qr. 

1903-4 

34,029,470 

27  2 

1904-5 

32,795,790 

30  7 

1905-6 

34.282,510 

28  9 

1906-7 

33,966,970 

28  1 

1907-8 

32,768,210 

32  9 

1908-9 

32,023,070 

36  6 

1909-10 

35,500,180 

32  6 

1910-11 

33,853,720 

30  11 

THE  WORLD’S  WHEAT. 


FOOD  PRICES  AND  PROTECTION.  77 

PROTECTION  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 

Who  Receives  the  Excess  in  Price  P 

In  19  years  the  French  Government  received  ;£30, 000,000  from  the  duties  on  wheat,  but  the 
French  people  during  that  period  paid  not  thirty  million , but  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
million  sterling  in  increased  prices.  Here  are  the  actual  figures 


EFfECT  OF  THE  PlTIY  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  IN  FRANCE,  1890-1908. 


Average  price 

Duty  on 

Average  price 

Excess  of 

Percentage 

Foreign  Wheal 

Wheat 

Wheat 

Price 

Excess  in 

Year. 

Imported. 

in  Britain. 

in  France. 

in  France. 

in  France. 

Percentage 

Per  quarter. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  quarter. 

Per  quarter. 

of  Duty. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6.  d. 

s.  d. 

1890 

11*17 

33  5 

8 8 

44  1 

10  8 

123 

1891 

26*32 

38  1 

5 2 

47  10 

9 9 

188 

1892 

19*18 

32  10 

8 8 

41  6 

8 8 

100 

1893 

12*31 

27  7 

8 8 

37  9 

10  2 

117 

1894 

12*26 

22  11 

12  2 

34  6 

11  7 

95 

1895 

5*28 

23  7 

12  2 

32  9 

9 2 

75 

1896 

2-07 

26  6 

12  2 

33  4 

6 10 

56 

1897 

7*80 

31  11 

12  2 

43  9 

11  10 

97 

1898 

17*39 

34  4 

12  2 

45  8 

11  4 

93 

1899 

1*62 

28  8 

12  2 

34  11 

6 3 

51 

1900 

1*84 

29  2 

12  2 

83  8 

4 6 

37 

1901 

2*34 

28  5 

12  2 

35  3 

6 10 

56 

1902 

2*77 

28  8 

12  2 

37  9 

9 1 

75 

1903 

5*00 

29  1 

12  2 

39  8 

10  7 

87 

' 1904 

2*90 

30  0 

12  2 

37  11 

7 1 

65 

1905 

2*22 

31  0 

12  2 

40  10 

9 10 

81 

1906 

3*61 

30  2 

12  2 

41  0 

10  10 

89 

1907 

3*71 

32  11 

12  2 

42  0 

9 1 

75 

1908 

1*02 

36  0 

12  2 

38  5 

2 5 

20 

!'■  ' 

Home 

Total  Amount 

Received  by 

Year. 

Grown. 

Imported. 

Total. 

Extra  paid. 

Private 

The  State. 

Individuals. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

40,131,000 

5,044,000 

45,175,000 

24,093,000 

2,186,000 

21,907,000 

1891 

26,513,000 

9,470,000 

35,983,000 

17,541,000 

2,446,000 

15,095,000 

' 1892 

37,566,000 

8,915,000 

46,481,000 

20,142,000 

3,863,000 

16,279,000 

1893 

33,479,000 

4,702,000 

38,181,000 

19,409,000 

2,038,000 

17,371,000 

' 1894 

41,923,000 

5,860,000 

47,783,000 

27,674,000 

3,521,000 

24,153,000 

■ 1895 

41,143,000 

2,292,000 

43,435,000 

19,907,000 

1,394,000 

18,513,000 

1896 

41,038,000 

869,000 

41,907,000 

14,318,000 

528,000 

13,790,000 

1897 

29,744,000 

2,516,000 

32,260,000 

19,087,000 

1,530,000 

17,557,000 

1898 

43,759,000 

9,208,000 

52,967,000 

: 30,015,000 

5,602,000 

24,413,000 

1899 

44,005,000 

727,000 

44,732,000 

13,978,000 

442,000 

13,536,000 

1900 

39,293,000 

738,000 

40,031,000 

9,007,000 

449,000 

8,558,000 

: 1901 

37,572,000 

901,000 

38,473,000 

13,145,000 

548,000 

12,597,000 

' 1902 

39,710,000 

1,128,000 

40,838,000 

18,547,000 

686,000 

17,861,000 

1903 

44,053,000 

2,315,000 

46,368,000 

?4,536,000 

1,408,000 

23,128,000 

1904 

36,088,000 

1,079,000 

87,167,000 

14,712,000 

656,000 

14,056,000 

1905 

40,440,000 

919,000 

41,359,000 

20,335,000 

559,000 

19,776,000 

' 1906 

39,129,000 

1,466,000 

40,595,000 

21,989,000 

892,000 

21,097,000 

1907 

45,518,000 

1,753,000 

47,271,000 

21,469,000 

1,066,000 

20,403,000 

1908 

37,382,000 

387,000 

87,769,000 

4,563,000 

235,000 

4,328,000 

738,486,000 

60,289,000 

798,775,000 

854,467,000  | 

30,049,000 

324,418,000 

Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  “ The  Financial  Reform  Almanack  and  Year  Book.” 


Southport  Modern  School 

Healthy  town.  Splendid  new  buildings. 
Sound  training.  Languages,  Science,  Com- 
nercial  Subjects,  Sports,  Swimming  and 
gymnastic  Clubs,  Cadets,  Rifle  Range,  &c. 
The  School  has  been  described  as  "'just  the 
'cind  of  school  that  is  wanted  for  hoys,”  Staff 
ncludes  B.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.C.V.,  L.R.A.M.,  etc. 
Pros,  from  ” H.  M.” 


Established  1796. 

WILKIHS0N,HEYW00D&  CLARK, u. 

Varnish  and  Colour  Manufacturers, 

7,  Caledonian  Road,  LONDON,  N. 

Varnish  Works : Colour  Works ; 

West  Drayton.  Storer’s  Wharf,  Poplar. 


Wtsx 


Thous. 

Tons. 

4 

Years’ 

Avgs. 

Thous. 

Tons. 

4 

Years’ 

Avg.s. 

1896 

278 



1903* 

291 

— 

1897 

271 

— 

1904 

264 

— 

1898 

260 

— 

1905 

256 

1 

1899 

245 

263 

1906 

281 

273 

1900 

238 

_ 

1907 

254 

— 

1901 

285 

— 

1908 

255 

— 

1902 

301 

1909 

218 

— 

1903  * 

291 

279 

1910 

220 

237 

78  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

THE  SUGAR  CONVENTION. 

International  Agreement  and  the  Price  of  Sugar: 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  ’nineties,  I given  in  Parliamentary  Papers  334  of 
Mr.  Chimberlain,  as  Colonial  Secre-  1907  and  28t  of  1911: — 
tary,  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Pkoduction  of  Sugab  in  British 
British  West  Indies  were  being  ruined  i Indies  and  British  Guiana. 

by  the  competition  of  bounty-fed  pro- 
ducers of  beet  sugar,  he  urged  that  a 
Commission  should  be  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  to  enquire  into  the  question. 

Three  Commissioners  therefore  de- 
parted in  1896,  but  when  they  issued 
their  report  in  the  following  year  only 
one  of  them  attributed  the  troubles  of 
the  West  Indian  sugar  industry  to  the 
bounty  system.  Nevertheless,  the 
Unionist  Government  then  in  power 
seems  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s opinion,  which  regarded  the 
bounties  as  the  root  of  all  the  evil,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  efforts  were 
made  to  restrict  the  fiee  importation 
of  bounty-fed  sugars  into  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  into  other  countries. 

The  opportunity  presented  itself  in 
1901,  when  the  eighth  European  Sugar 
Bounty  Conference  met  at  Brussels, 
and  Great  Britain  was  of  course  repre- 
sented. A convention  v;as  drawn  up 
binding  the  contracting  nations  not  to 
grant  bounties  and  not  to  Import 
sugar  from  countries  which  granted 
bounties.  This  was  ratified  early  in 
1903,  subject  to  Great  Britain’s  refusal 
to  penalise  bounty-fed  sugar  from  any 
British  Colony,  and  v/as  to  come  into 
force  on  September  1st,  1903,  remaining 
valid  for  five  ye.ars.  Russia— a bounty- 
granting  country — was  not  represented 
at  the  Conference,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant result  of  the  convention  was  to 
shut  off  the  Russian  supply  from  Eng- 
lish commercial  and  domestic  cort- 
sumers. 

Now  all  this  was  done  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and 
it  will  at  this  point  he  interesting  to 
see  how  far  the  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  British  consumers  benefited  the 
West  Indies.  As  we  have  seen  above, 
the  convention  came  into  force  towards 
the  end  of  1903.  It  will  therefore  he 
well  to  see  the  production  figures  as 


* Sugar  Bounties  Convention  came  into  force. 

We  thus  see  that  during  the  eight  years 
ending  with  1903  the  average  production  in 
these  colonies  improved  from  263  to  279 
thousand  tens  a year.  After  the  Convention 
came  into  operation  in  1903,  the  average 
dropped  to  273  thousand  tons  for  the  first 
four  years,  and  declined  still  further  to 
237  thousand  tons  for  the  last  four  years. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  Conven- 
tion, then,  it  cannot  possibly  be  maintained 
that  it  has  brought  about  the  result  mainly 
desired  by  the  British  statesmen  who  entered 
into  it — namely,  a stimulation  of  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  British  West  Indies. 

As  regards  its  effect  on  the  British  con- 
sumer, it  has  already  been  said  that  the 
Russian  supply  was  cut  off  from  us.  In  1904, 
1005,  1906,  and  1907  we  received  no  sugar 
from  Russia  for  consumption  here,  but  at 
the  end  of  1907  a protocol  was  signed  at 
Brussels  admitting  Russia  to  the  Convention 
and  permitting  her  to  export  to  European 
countries  not  more  than  1,000,000  tons  within 
the  succeeding  five  years.  Consequently  our 
imports  from  Russia  began  again  m 1908, 
and  reached  large  proportions  in  that  year, 
but  they  fell  seriously  in  1909,  and  again 
very  heavily  indeed  in  1910. 

When  the  renewal  of  the  Convention  was 
criticised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  explained  that  the  Liberal 
Government  had  intended  to  withdraw  from 
it,  but  had  found  that  the  carrying  out  of 
its  intention  would  lead  to  diplomatic  fric- 
tion which  it  was  desirable  to  avoid. 


ImpoB^ted  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco  Retained  for 
Home  Consumption  in  1910- 


Qu.autity 
per  Head. 


Imported  Articles  : 

Butter  Cwts. 

Margarine „ 

Cheese  „ 

Chicory  „ 

Cocoa,  Raw  Lbs. 

,,  Manufac.  . . ,, 

Coffee  Cwts. 

Corn,  Grain,  <fec.: 

Wheat,  Meal,  and 

Flour 

Maize ,, 

Rice  ,, 

Eggs  Thousands 


4,257, 
1,113: 
2, 391 
68: 
53,045 
14,305 
260 


118,628 

36,239 

8,161 

2,182 


,307 

253 

349 


lbs. 

10-62 

2-78 

5-97 

1-18 

0-32 

0-65 


296 -90 
90*39 
20*36 
48  *60* 


Meat : 

Beef  ,, 

Bacon  and  Ham  ,, 

Mutton  ,, 

Pork  „ 

Potatoes ,, 

Sugar  and  Molasses  ,, 

Tea  Lbs. 

Tobacco  

Wine  Galls. 

Spirits  (Potable)  . . ,, 
Excisable  Articles : 
Spirits  (Home-made)  Galls 
Beer  (Home-made)  Barrels 


8,294 

4,491 

5,396, 

479: 

3,314, 

67,334: 

286,89i: 

89,974: 

12,671 

5,218, 


Quantity 
per  Head. 


lbs. 
619  20*69 
530  11*20 
,732  13*40 
446  1 *20 

212  8*27 

865167*90 


970 

,690 

,952 

1,978 


24,047,020 

32,830,073 


6*39 

2*0 

0*28 

0*12 

0*53 
26, 32’** 


Number. 


BEITISH  SHIPPING. 
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SHIPBUILDING  IN  1910. 


The  output  of  British  shipbuilding 
yards  in  1910  is  given  in  Lloyd’s 
Annual  Summary  as  follows : — 

No.  of 
Vessels 
Launched. 

45 

...  473 

27 


Warships  . . . . 
Steamships  . . 
Sailing  Ships 


Tonnage. 

135,645 

1,137,738 

5,431 


545 


..  1,278,814 


Of  this  tonnage  over  80  per  cent,  was 
built  for  British  firms.  The  chief 
customers  for  British-built  ships  (other 
than  warships)  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  British  Colonies.  Next 
in  order  come  Norway  (34,038  tons), 

Germany  (26,507  tons),  Sweden  (20,247 
tons),  Austria-Hungary  (18,447  tons), 

France  (15,077  tons),  Kussia  (10,841  tons), 
and  Brazil  (10,627  tons). 

The  largest  vessel  ever  built,  the 
White  Star  liner  “ Olympic  ” (45,000 
tons)  was  launched  from  Belfast  in 
1910. 

Lloyd’s  Register  shipbuilding  returns 
show  that  there  were  496  vessels,  of 
1,476,394  tons  gross,  under  construction 
in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter  ended  June  30th,  1911. 

The  figures  are  the  highest  reported 
in  the  Society’s  Quarterly  Returns, 
being  62,000  tons  more  than  the  pre- 
vious record  total,  which  was  reached 
in  September,  1901,  and  358,000  tons 
more  than  in  June.  1910.  Of  the  496 

Br>itish  Shipping  in  the  Home  and  Foi'eign  Tr*ade. 

Total  net  tonnage  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  (sailing  and  stea,m) 
entered  amd  cleared  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  foreign  countries 
and  British  Possessions : — 


vessels,  378  are  for  British  or  Colonial 
owners. 

The  shipbuilding  activity  in  the  chief 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  omitting  the 
naval  dockyards,  was  distributed  in 
1910  as  follows: — 

Ships  Launched  in  1910. 

Glasgow  and  District  . . 

Newcastle  

Sunderland 

Belfast 

Greenock 

Middlesbrough  and 

Stockton  

Hartlepool  & Whitby 
Hull  and  Grimsby  .... 

Liverpool  

Leith 

Aberdeen  

Dundee 

Barrow,  Maryport,  and 

Workington  

A coniparison  of  the  June  returns 
with  those  of  other  countries  will  show 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  well  ahead 
of  her  rivals.  The  vessels,  exclusive  of 
warships,  under  construction  in  the 
various  countries  on  June  30th  were  as 
follows : — 


Ships. 

Tonnage. 

132 

. . 233,446 

75 

. . 232,346 

60 

. . 179,435 

16 

. . 163,336 

55 

. . 142,722 

44 

. . 108,754 

23 

86,295 

41 

23,001 

22 

17,485 

12 

9,144 

21 

8,995 

7 

5,455 

9 

4,269 

Great  Britain 496 

Germany  

France 

United  States  .... 

Holland  

Austria-Hungary  . . 

Japan  


No. 

Tonnage. 

496 

. . 1,476,394 

82 

255,906 

29 

126,180 

53 

97,803 

32 

78,325 

11 

54,750 

26 

34,239 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

British. 

(Tons) 

Foreign. 

(Tons) 

Total. 

(Tons) 

British. 

(Tons) 

Foreign. 

(Tons) 

1 Total. 
(Tons) 

31,445,328 

35,200,869 

39,661,660 

39,641,620 

17,777,478 

20,423,105 

26,647,859 

27,018,829 

49,222,806 

55,623,974 

66,309,519 

66,660,449 

31,265,508 

35,762,218 

40,102,311 

40,173,466 

18,035,379 

20,654,542 

26,855,852 

27,196,399 

49,300,887 
56,416,760 
66,958,163 
67,369  865 

1900 

1905 

1909 

1910 


Number  and  net  tonnage  of  registered 
dom  engaged  in  the  home  and  foreign 
ployed  (not  including  vessels  employed 


and  steam  vessels  of  the  United  King- 
trade,  and  the  number  of  persons  em- 
on  rivers  and  in  inland  navigation) 


Total 

Number  of 
Vessels. 

Total 

Tons. 

Persons  Employed. 

Total 

1900  

14,935 

9,395,207 

British. 

174,532 

Foreign. 

36,893 

Lascars.* 

36,023 

247,448 

1905  

14,521 

10,597,761 

180,492 

39,711 

48,483 

263,686 

1906  

14,716 

11,035,772 

188,340 

38,084 

44,367 

270,791 

1907  ....... 

14,746 

11,288,759 

194,848 

37,694 

44,604 

277,146 

1908  

14,692 

11,168,574 

196,834 

34,735 

44,162' 

275,721 

1909  

14,533 

11,140,801 

198,474 

31,873 

43,960 

274,307 

1910  

14,440 

11,303,239 

201,910 

30,462 

43,934 

276,306 

* Under  the  heading  “ Lascars  ” are  in- 
cluded Asiatics  and  East  Africans,  whether 
British  subjects  or  foreigners,  employed  on 
vessels  trading  between  India  and  this  coun- 


try, or  entirely  in  Asiatic  or  Australian 
waters  and  serving  under  agreements  which 
terminate  in  Asia. 
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TjBADE  and  commekce. 


THE  WORLD’S  PRODUCTION  OF  IRON  ORE. 


riionucTioN  or  Iron  Ore. 


Country.  | 

j'  1908. 

1 1909. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

United  States  .... 

35,983,000 

53,034,000t 

Germany’" 

23,888,000 

25,095,000 

United  Kingdom 

15,031,000 

14,980,000 

France  

9,895,000 

12,254,0001 

Spain  

9,123,000 

9,056,000 

Russia  

6,200,000t 

t 

Sweden 

4,637,000 

3,823,000 

Austria-Hungary 

4,495,000 

2,450,000§ 

Canada  

213,000 

239,000t 

Belgium  

193,000 

203,000 

t Provisional  figures,  In  some  cases  partly  estimated. 
t The  figures  of  production  are  not  yet  available.  § Pro- 
duction in  Austria  only.  * Including  Luxemburg. 


Algeria,  Greece,  Italy,  Newfoundland,  and 
other  countries  produce  about  4|  million 


tons  of  iron  ore  annually.  Existing 
deposits  of  iron  ore,  more  or  less  developed, 
are  estimated  at  22,408  million  tons,  so 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  output  there 
is  iron  enough  for  more  than  another  two 
centuries.  The  untapped  sources  amount 
to  another  123,377  million  tons,  the  principal 
untouched  deposits  being  in  Russia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States. 

Four-fifths  of  the  quantity  of  pig-iron 
produced  annually  came  in  1910  from  the 
United  States  (27,795,000  tons),  Germany 
(12,442,000  tons),  and  the  United  Kingdom 
(9,532,000  tons).  The  same  three  countries 
produce  80  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  steel 
output,  the  figures  being ; United  States, 
23,955,000  tons;  Germany,  11,850,000  tons; 
United  Kingdom,  6,610,000  tons. 


A REVOLUTION  IN  MARINE  ENGINEERING. 


By  A Member  of  the  Institution  op  Naval  Architects. 


The  Imppovements  in 

There  are  two  lines  of  development 
taking  place  in  marine  engineering, 
both  of  which  will  have  to  show  them- 
selves superior  to  the  reciprocating 
steam  engine  to  become  popular. 
The  first  is  in  connection  with  the  tur- 
bine, and  the  second  is  in  regard  to 
the  internal-combustion  engine.  The 
turbine  in  this  country  is  naturally 
associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Charles 
Parsons,  who,  though  not  a marine 
engineer  by  profession,  has  revolu- 
tionised the  practice  of  marine  engi- 
neering. The  Parsons  turbine  is  prac- 
tically supreme  in  the  Royal  Navy,  also 
for  the  fastest  Atlantic  liners,  and  for 
cross-channel  steamers.  But  Sir 
Charles  Parsons  had  to  admit  that  his 
system  was  not  suitable  for  the  ordi- 
nary cargo  vessel  or  “ tramp,”  which 
type  of  ship  does  the  bulk  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  world,  and  the 
engines  and  boilers  fitted  in  these  ships 
show  remarkable  economy.  As  the  coal 
bill  is  the  heaviest  item  of  a ship- 
owmer’s  outlay  it  is  obvious  that  any 
new  system  must  show  to  advantage  in 
this  respect  before  being  taken  into 
consideration. 

Sir  Charles  Pajsons  has  set  himself 
to  solve  this  problem,  and  he  has  dealt 
with  it  with  characteristic  thorough- 
ness. His  firm  bought  the  “ Vespa- 
sian,” a small  cargo  boat,  and,  after 
an  exhaustive  series  of  trials,  the 
original  engines  were  removed,  the 
boilers,  propeller,  and  shafting  remain- 
ing. A Parsons  turbine  was  installed, 
and  the  high  revolutions  geared  down 
to  suit  the  propeller.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  propeller  and  the  tur- 
bine are  badly  mated,  the  former  being 
efficient  at  low  revolutions  and  the 
latter  being  efficient  at  high  revolu- 
tions. In  the  ‘‘-Vespasian  ” a turbine 
running  at  or  near  its  maximum  effi- 
ciency is  geared  down  by  special 
toothed  gearing  to  revolutions  suiting 
the  proiveller.  The  whole  crux  of  this 
problem,  lay  in  the  efficiency  and  wear- 
ing qualities  of  the  gearing,  and  Sir 


the  Parsons  Turbine. 

Charles  exhibited  at  the  spring  meet- 
ings of  the  Naval  Architects  the  gear- 
ing of  the  ‘‘  Vespasian,”  which  had 
been  in  the  vessel  during  18,000  miles 
of  steaming,  and  the  wear  of  the  teeth 
appears  to  be  a negligible  quantity. 
The  pinions  were  made  of  mild  chrome 
nickel  steel  of  tensile  strength  37  to 
38  tons,  and  elastic  limit  of  32  tens. 

Sir  Charles  Parsons  is  prepared  to 
guarantee  higher  results  than  were 
obtained  with  the  ‘‘  Vespasian,”  viz., 
with  new  boilers  of  about  1801bs.  pres- 
sure a consumption  of  water  of  12^1bs. 
to  131bs.  per  shaft  horse-power  per 
hour.  The  records  of  the  long  series  of 
sea  trials  with  this  installation  on  the 
‘‘  Vespasian  ” showed  that  the  con- 
sumption was  13^  per  cent,  less  with 
the  turbines  than  with  reciprocating 
engines,  with  a great  saving  of  oil  and 
less  wear  and  tear.  The  system  is  now 
being  inst. ailed  in  two  cross-channel 
steamers  being  built  on  the  Clyde,  and 
it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that 
in  the  near  future  many  more  such 
ships  will  be  built 

The  Navy  is  trying  the  system  somewhat 
modified  in  a torpedo-boat  destroyer.  The 
propeller  shafts  are  geared  to  the  high- 
pressure  and  the  low-pressure  turbine,  both 
of  which  run  independently  at  revolutions 
conducive  to  efficiency,  the  ratio  of  the  gear- 
ing being  such  as  to  run  the  propeller  shaft 
at  an  efficient  speed  for  the  propeller.  This 
experiment  is  full  of  promise  for  future 
developments.  Another  of  Sir.  Chas.  Par- 
sons’ methods  is  that  known  as  the  ‘‘  com- 
bination ” system,  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  turbine  can  efficiently  employ  low- 
pressure  steam  as  low  as  81bs.  to  lOlbs.  abso- 
lute pressure.  A usual  method  is  to  employ 
two  sets  of  reciprocating  engines  which  ex- 
haust into  a low-pressure  turbine  on  a centre 
shaft.  This  has  resulted  in  an  economy  of 
14  to  18  per  cent,  on  the  total  consumption. 
The  three  largest  vessels  building  for  the 
Atlantic  service,  viz.,  the  ‘‘  Aquitania,”  and 
two  boats  for  the  Hamburg-America  Com- 
pany, are  all  to  be  propelled  by  the  Parsons 
turbine. 


ENGINEERING. 
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The  Intepnal-combustion  Engine. 


For  the  internal-combustion  engine 
there  are  two  main  types  to  consider, 
viz.,  the  gas  engine  and  the  oil  engine. 
^ The  gas  engine  uses  gas  made  by  a 
* gas  producer,"  for  which  coal  is  re- 
quired. An  experimental  vessel  of  this 
t5’’pe,  the  ‘‘Holzipfel  I.,"  has  now  been 
running  for  some  time,  and  a company 
has  been  formed  to  exploit  the  matter 
commercially.  The  engines  of  this 
vessel  are  180  h.p.,  and  have  six  cylin- 
ders, and  it  is  stated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  per  24  hours  is  from  25 
to  33  cwts.,  or  about  one-half  that  re- 
quired by  a steam-engine  propelled 
vessel  of  the  same  size.  “ Producer 
gas,"  as  made  on  shore,  has  an  extrac- 
^r  in  the  plant  to  take  out  the  tar 
from  bituminous  coal,  and  if  this  coal 
Is  used  on  board  ship  a similar  tar 
extractor  must  be  installed.  A feature 
of  the  above  engine  is  that  it  is  always 
running  in  the  one  direction,  and 
'"ai'iation  of  speed  and  reversing,  both 
of  which  are  essential  in  a marine 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the 
‘ J ottinger  hydraulic  transformer.” 
The  results  up  to  date  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  “ Holzapfel  I.”  will  prove 
an  historic  ship,  and  be  the  forerunner 
of  many  other  vessels  driven  by  gas  engines. 
Oil  engines  are  considered  by  the 
1 Committee  of  Lloyd’s  Register  to  be  so 
■ promising  that  special  rules  have  been 
formulated  for  their  construction.  The 
Diesel  engine  is  the  type  most  favoured, 
at  anyrate  for  large  work,  this  type 
being  now  fitted  in  at  least  250  ships, 
most  of  these  on  the  Continent,  and  in- 
cluding among  the  number  many  sub- 
marines. The  world’s  supply  of  oil  is 
not  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify  the 
universal  adoption  of  oil  as  the  pro- 
pelling agent,  but  Dr.  Diesel  has  stated 
that  any  kind  of  oil,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, can  be  used,  and  it  is  thus  out- 
side the  operations  of  any  oil  trust  or 
“ corner. ” 

An  oil-engined  vessel  is  now  being  built 


to  the  order  of  Lord  Furness,  to  carry  about 
3,200  tons,  and  a duplicate,  except  as 
regards  machinery,  of  ordinary  vessels  in  the 
Transatlantic  trade.  It  is  stated  that 
the  saving  of  capacity  is  from  8,000  to 

10,000  cubic  feet,  and  the  saving  of 

weight  is  100  tons  in  machinery  and  8 tons 
in  fuel  per  day,  amounting  to  200  tons  for 
a 25-day  coaling.  About  £10  a month  is 
saved  in  cost  of  engine-room  staff.  The 
above  are  only  estimates  at  the  present 
time,  but  they  look  hopeful,  and  the  extra 
first  cost  of  the  oil  engine  would  soon  be 
made  up.  The  above  vessel  still  carries  a 
donkey  boiler  to  drive  the  auxiliary  machi- 
nery, as  steering  gear,  winches,  &c. 

A vessel  actually  built  and  tried  during 
the  year,  fitted  with  Diesel  engines,  is  the 
“ Toiler,”  a vessel  248ft.  long  with  two  sets 
of  2-cycle  reversible  Diesel  engines  equiva- 
lent to  400  i.h.p.  This  vessel  on  a round 
voyage  from  the  Tyne  to  Calais  used  1-65 
to  1-75  tons  of  oil  per  day,  the  average 
speed  out  ” loaded  ” with  2,660  deadweight 
being  5*9  knots  and  home  ” light  ” 8-2  knots. 
This  vessel  is  for  service  on  the  Canadian 
canals  and  lakes.  The  deck  machinery  and 
engine-room  accessories  are  operated  by  com- 
pressed air,  the  electric-light  dynamo  is 
driven  by  a small  paraffin  engine,  and  the 
accommodation  is  heated  by  hot  water,  the 
heat  being  obtained  from  the  exhaust  gases 
of  the  main  engine.  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Curie,  & Co.  are  building  at  Whiteinch  a 
12-knot  vessel  of  7,000  tons  deadweight  for 
foreign  owners,  propelled  by  the  Diesel  en- 
gine. There  is  a German  vessel,  the 
“ Vulcanus,”  which  is  now  on  active  ser- 
vice. Certain  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
adoption  of  a new  system  have  been  suc- 
cessfully overcome. 

All  the  above  goes  to  show  that  the 
internal-combustion  engine,  whether 
gas  or  oil,  is  passing  the  experimental 
stage  for  cargo-carrying  vessels,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  shall  see  in 
process  of  time  that  more  vessels  will 
be  built  using  this  system.  This  type 
of  engine  is  being  largely  fitted  in 
fishing  vessels  and  for  similar  work. 


The  Fastest  Vessels  in  the  World. 

The  world’s  record  for  speed  has  been 
gained  by  the  racing  hydroplane 


racing 

launch,  ” Mapleleaf  III.,”  designed  by 
Sir  John  Thornycroft,  and,  apart  from 
the  novel  form  of  the  hull,  this  has  been 
rendered  possible  by  the  development 
of  the  internal-combustion  engine.  This 
little  vessel  is  40ft.  in  length  and  9ft. 
in  beam,  and  has  attained  a record 
speed  of  between  68  and  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  engines  are  about  650  h.p.,  driving  twin 
screws,  each  set  having  12  cylinders. 

At  the  time  of  writing  the  trials  of 
the  Dreadnought  cruiser  ” Lion  ” have 
not  taken  place,  but  when  they  come 
they  will  be  followed  with  intense  in- 
terest. This  vessel  is  660ft.  long  and 
26.350  tons  displacement,  and  with 

70,000  shaft  horse-power  is  designed  for 
^8  knots.  This  speed,  turned  into  lands- 
man’s measurement,  means  32  miles 
per  hour,  and  there  is  the  likelihood  of 
this  tremendous  speed  being  exceeded. 
This  vessel  carries  eight  of  the  new 


13-5m.  guns.  The  “ Queen  Mary,”  now 
building,  18  slightly  larger,  viz.,  27,000 
tons,  with  the  same  armament  and 
speed.  Many  of  us  think  that  this 
must  be  the  limit,  if  only  because  docks 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  such 
a vessel  are  so  few  in  number,  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  teaches  us  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  prophesy. 

The  largest  Atlantic  liners,  the 
'•Olympic”  and  the  “Titanic,”  are  pro- 
ducts of  1911.  These  White  Star  vessels 
are  882ft.  in  length  overall,  breadth 
92ft.  6in.,  and  the  height  from  keel  to 
navigating  bridge  is  104ft.  The  engines 
are  on  the  “ combination”  system,  each 
of  the  two  reciprocating  engines  being 

15.000  h.p.,  and  the  low-pressure  turbine 

16.000  h.p.  This  power  will  drive  the 
vessel  at  a speed  of  21  knots.  Such  a 
vessel  is  a paying  commercial  propo- 
sition. the  25  knots  of  the  “ Lusitania  ” 
and  “ Mauretania  ” only  being  possible 
because  of  the  Government  subsidy. 
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TEADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


NATIONALISATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

By  J.  P.  L.  BRUNNER,  M.P. 


The  events  of  1911  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  Kingdom  have  again 
called  public  attention  to  the  question 
of  nationalisation.  In  many  countries 
railways  are  owned  and  managed  by 
the  government,  and  in  most  of  them 
to  the  great  advantage  of  trade  and 
the  travelling  public. 

The  question  whether  the  railways 
ought  to  become  the  property  qf  the 
State  is  one  which,  as  a question  ot 
practical  politics,  will  excite  acute  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  keep  ahead  of  others  many 
spheres  of  enterprise  now  left  m 
private  hands  must  be  invaded  by 
Government  activity. 

A strong  case  can  be  made  out  at 
anyrate  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Irish 
railways.  In  Ireland,  of  a tqtad  length 
of  3,363  miles  899  are  controlled  by  no 
less  than  12  companies,  giving  them  an 
average  of  75  miles.  Each  has  its 
directors,  manager,  a,nd  organisation 
complete— a state  of  affairs  which  can 
only  be  called  absurd. 

The  objections  raised  to  nationalisa- 
tion may  be  stated  thus : — 

(1)  Men  in  all  grades  do  not  work  as  hard 

for  public  bodies  as  they  do  for  private  em- 
ployers, therefore  their  service  is  less 
efficient.  . 

(2)  The  advantages  of  competition  will  be 
lost. 

(3)  Nationalisation  cannot  be  made  to  pay. 

(4)  The  “ railway  vote  ” will  be  a serious 
danger. 

To  the  first  of  these  the  answer  is  a 
flat  contradiction  provided,  that  the 
service  is  one  which  brings  in  revenue. 
Under  such  circumstances  there  is 
always  the  test,  “Is  it  paying?  Com- 
parisons can  then  be  made  and  pi^lic 
opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Post 
Office,  can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  up 
efficiency.  , , .„ 

With  regard  to  the  second,  if  a 
“ bull  ” is  allowed  one  can  say.  There 
is  no  competition,  and  it  is  getting 
less.”  The  idea  of  fostering  conipeti- 
tion  has  often  been  in  the  minds  of 
committees  of  Parliament,  but  it  is  a 
delusion  to  think  that  competition  has 
done  good.  When  a competing  line  has 
been  constructed  rates  have  usually 


gone  up,  as  interest  had  to  be  provided 
on  two  capitals  instead  of  one.  Capital 
has  been  wasted  and  the  public  have 
reaped  no  advantage.  Elsewhere  in 
this  book  is  given  a summary  of . the 
report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Railway  Agreements  and  Amalgama- 
tion, which  should  be  read  in  this  con- 
nection. The  remaining  objections  v/ill 
be  dealt  with  later. 

We  could  not  expect  for  some  years 
to  make  large  profits,  as  expenditure 
would  be  necessary  to  make  junctions 
(like  that  at  Bickley,  constructed  when 
the  S.E.R.  and  the  L.C.  & D.R.  amalga- 
mated) and  short  connecting  lines  for 
the  exchange  of  traffic  at  points  where 
it  does  not  pass  because  the  lines  are 
under  different  owners. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a few  weeks 
traffic  would  pass  to  its  destination  by 
the  shortest  and  cheapest  route. 
Duplicate  stations  would  be  closed  in 
many  towns.  There  ^vould  be  no  nmre 
boycotting  at  competitive  points,  ihe 
trains  on  the  lines  now  known  as  the 
G.W.R.  and  the  L.S.W.R.  would  be  run 
to  enable  the  public  freely  to  geo  to 
any  point  instead  of  deliberately  to 
prevent  them  as  at  present.  There 
would  be  losses  in  convenience.  Trains 
would  be  better  filled,  but  with  better 
filled  trains  lower  passenger  tares 
would  be  possible.  First-class  passen- 
gers could  not  expect  to  get  compart- 
ments to  themselves,  and  competiUve 
expresses  would  be  abolished,  but 
traders  would,  doubtless,  get  lower 
rates  for  a full  truck  load  than  they 
do  now  for  4 tons  which  at  present  is, 
as  a rule,  the  limit,  for  which  a reduc- 
tion is  given.  It  is  probable  that  a 
reduction  of  passenger  fares  would 
more  than  pay,  but  it  is  difficult,  it 
not  impossible,  now  for  railway 
managers  to  make  the  experiment. 

Hungary,  which  instituted  some  yeai^ 
ago  a “ zone-system  ” of  fares  with 
considerable  reductions,  induced  an  in- 
crease of  traffic  so  large  that  it  more 
than  paid  for  the  reductions.  Rates  and 
fares  are  higher  in  the  United  King- 
dom than  in  most  countries,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  nowhere  is  a 
more  efficient,  prompt,  and  sate  ser- 
vice rendered. 


The  Cost  of  PuB^chase. 


In  case  of  purchase  by  the  State  what 
price  are  we  to  pay?  Not  one  penny 
has  ever  been  written  off  the  enormous 
sums  paid  to  landlords  and  lawyers  in 
the  early  days  of  railway  promotion. 
But  should  the  trade  of  the  country  be 
saddled  for  ever  with  the  interest  on 
this  dead-weight  capital? 

We  can  take  it  for  granted  that 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  confiscation 
of  railway  property  will  take  place. 
Railway  shareholders  have  invested  m 
good  faith  and  do  not  receive  extrava- 
gant interest.  They  are  not  guilty  of 
the  blundering  and  swindling  of  the 


original  promoters.  We  must  pay  a 
fair  price  and  look  to  savings  for  re- 
ductions of  fares  and  rates. 

Some  of  these  savings  can . be  made 
at  once.  Part  of  them  have  already 
been  indicated,  others  are  the  abolition 
of  directors  and  of  managers  of  small 
companies,  and  particularly  of  the 
costly  clearing-house  which  has  a small 
army  of  officials  not  only  at  Euston, 
but  all  over  the  country.  All  these, 
however,  do  not  amount  to  much,  and 
would  be  swallowed  by  the  increases  in 
wages  which  railway  workers  as  State 
servants  would  legitimately  demand. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Canals  and  Railway  Traffic. 


But  in  the  future  enormous  savings 
would  be  possible.  Any  purchase  of 
the  railways  connotes  the  acquisition 
of  the  canals,  and  it  is  to  the  co-ordin- 
ation of  the  railways  and  the  canals 
that  we  must  look  for  relief  from  the 
burdens  on  trade. 

Anyone  reading  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Canals  will  see 
that  for  an  expenditure  of  only 
£30,000,000  to  £40,000,000  we  could  buy 
and  improve  the  canals  and  make  them 
again  a useful  part  of  our  traffic 
facilities.  This  amount  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  cost  of  buying  the 
railways,  whose  capital  stands  at 
£1,318,000,000. 

The  policy  of  the  future  railway 
board  would  be  the  reverse  of  the 
present.  It  would  be  to  put  as  much 
traffic  on  the  canals  as  possible.  This 
would  work  in  two  beneficial  ways. 
Firstly  as  canal  working  is  cheap 
current  expenses  would  be  reduced,  and 
secondly  the  making  of  new  or  the 
widening  of  existing  lines  would  be 
postponed  many  years.  Slow  traffic 
would  be  put  on  the  canals  and  the 
railways  reserved  for  more  remunera- 
tive fast  tra,ffic.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  canals  improved  to  take 
300-ton  boats  could  carry  ten  times  the 
present  tonnage.  We  are  justified  then 


in  thinking  that  the  purchase  of  the 
railways  and  the  canals  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a fair  price  can  be  made  to 
pay. 

Railway  nationalisation  involves  the 
creation  of  a large  additional  number 
of  state  servants,  and  another  set  of 
problems  for  the  consideration  of 
politicians. 

That  these  servants  should  be  well 
paid  goes  without  saying,  but  how  are 
their  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment to  be  settled?  It  is  imperative  to 
find  some  method  which  does  not  in- 
volve pressure  on  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  the  House  of  Commons  had  a 
Bill  before  it  which  would  render  mem- 
bers liable  to  pressure  from  railway 
workers  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
brought  to  bear  in  " dock-yard  ” con- 
stituencies, it  would  have  very  little 
chance  of  passing.  Something  in  the 
nature  of  a trust  like  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don Authority  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  of  avoiding  this  difficulty.  But  it 
does  not  settle  the  problem  of  avoiding 
strikes.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  has 
appointed  a Commission,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  prove  a means 
acceptable  to  both  sides,  but  at  the 
■vvmrst.  strikes  on  nationalised  railways 
will  be  no  greater  a danger  than  they 
are  to-day.  J.  P.  L.  BRUNNER. 


CANALS  AND  INLAND  WATERWAYS. 


The  Royal  Commission’s  proposals 

are  to  standardise  the  canals  between 
the  Thames  and  Mersey,  and  those  be- 
tween the  Humber  and  the  Severn,  in 
order  to  adapt  those  routes  to  through 
traffic  for  barges  of  100  tons,  with 
provision  for  waterways  from  the  chief 
inland  ports  to  the  seaboard  for  craft 
up  to  750  tons  burden. 

Of  four  related  schemes,  the  first 
deals  with  a standardised  canal  from 
London  to  Birmingham,  branching  off 
to  Leicester.  The  second,  utilising  the 
Trent  and  Soam,  provides  a river  route 
from  the  Humber  to  Nottingham  and 
Burton,  and  linking  up  with  scheme 
No.  1.  The  third  scheme  is  for  a stan- 
dardised canal  from  the  Mersey  to 
Stoke,  Wolverhampton,  and  Birming- 
ham; while  the  fourth  scheme  connects 
the  Severn  Ship  Canal,  navigable  by 
coasting  craft  as  far  as  Gloucester, 
with  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton. 

These  schemes,  taken  together,  con- 
nect the  industrial  Midlands  with  the 
chief  seaports,  and  convert  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Burton.  Wolverhampton, 
and  Birmingham  into  leading  inland 
ports.  Other  towns,  like  Coventry, 
Northampton,  Dudley,  West  Bromwich, 
and  Rugby,  are  connected  by  branches 
of  the  standardised  system. 


The  capital  cost  of  these  proposals, 
worked  out  in  detail  by  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry  and  Partners,  comes  to  the 
modest  total  of  £17,533,000,  with  an 
annual  estimated  -working  expenditure 
of  £1,104,181. 

Including  navigable  rivers,  the 
United  Kingdom  has  at  present  4,055 
miles  of  waterways.  It  is  proposed  to 
begin  by  standardising  the  main 
routes.  To  provide  water  for  these 
enlarged  canals  would  involve  the  con- 
struction of  new  reservoirs  at  an  initial 
cost  of  £764,542,  and  an  annual  charge 
of  £44,232.  Surveys  have  been  made 
which  would  enable  this  work  to  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

The  Royal  Commission  propose  the 
creation  of  a National  Waterways 
Board,  after  the  pattern  of  the  Road 
Board,  appointed  under  the  Develop- 
ment Fund  Act.  The  Board  should 
have  powers  to  put  forward  proposals, 
which  would  receive  Parliamentary 
sanction,  for  the  acquisition,  unifica- 
tion, and  improvement  of  waterways, 
and  authority  to  issue  Waterways 
Stock,  guaranteed  by  the  State.  The 
Royal  Commission  believe  that  an 
adequate  return  would  be  obtained  on 
the  outlay. 


Figures  of  Railwayman’s  Wages  and  a summary  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  will  be  found  in  the  Section  Labour. 
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BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 

Railway  Mileage  and  Railway  Dividends. 

Tiiii  Mileaqk,  Capital,  Traffic  Recjbipts,  Workino  Expenses,  and  Net  Earnings  of  the 
Railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1910  and  1909  compared  (from  Cd  5796). 


— 

1910. 

1909. 

Increase  ( -f- ) 
(-)  in  1( 
Amount. 

or  Decrease 
)10. 

Per  Cent. 

Mileage 

Of  which  double  or  more  

Track  mileage  (including  sidings)  

Paid-up  capital  

Amount  included  in  the  foregoing  which  ) 

is  nominal  only  J 

t Paid-up  Orduiary  Capital  

Amount  included  in  the  foregoing  ivhich  ) 
is  nominal  only  j 

Receipts ; — 

Passenger  traflac 

Goods  traffic 

Miscellaneous  (steamboats,  canals, 
docks,  hotels,  &c.)  

Miles. 

23,387 

13,072 

54,311 

Miles. 

23,280 

12,996 

53,972 

Miles. 
{ + ) 107 

( + ) 76 

( + ) 339 

(4-)  0-5 
(4-)0-6 
(4-)  0-6 

£ 

1,318,515,000 

197.124.000 

492.080.000 
91,745,000 

£ 

1,314,407,000 

196.681.000 

493.121.000 
91,303,000 

£ 

(4-)  4,108,000 
(-f)  443,000 

(-)  1,041,000 
(-f)  442,000 

(4-)  0-3 
( + >0-2 
(-)0-2 
( + )0-5 

£ 

52.759.000 

61.479.000 

9,688,000 

£ 

51.205.000 

59.477.000 

Q, 492,000 

£ 

(4-)  1,554,000 
(-f)  2,002,000 

(4-)  196,000 

(-f)3-0 
( + )3-4 

(t)2-l 

Total  

Working  expenditure  

Net  earnings  

Proportion  of  net  earnings  to  capital 
Dividend  paid  on  ordinary  capital  . . 

123,926,000 

76,570,000 

180,174,000 

75,038,000 

(-f  >3,752,000 
(4-)  1,532,000 

(4-)3-1 
(4-)  2-0 

47,356,000  i 45,136,000  /(  + ) 2,220,000  | (-(-)  4-9 

Per  cent. 
3-59 
*3-48 

Per  cent. 
3-43 
*8 -15 

(4-)  0-16 
(4-)  0-33 

* These  percentages  are  calculated  on  amounts  a little  in  excess  of  the  true  totals.  t The  apparent  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  ordinary  capital  is  wholly  due  to  the  transfer  of  £2,000,000  worth  from  ordinary  to  preferential  capital  in 
the  amalgamation  of  the  three  lines  which  now  form  the  London  Electric  Railway. 


The  Railway  Half-Year. 

Analysis  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Leading  English  Railways  for  the  First  Half  of  1911 

(TAKEN  FROM  THE  “ FlNANCUL  TIMES  ” OF  AtTG.  lOtll). 


Company. 

Passenger 

Receipts. 

11 

li 

Receipts. 

Net  Revenue 
Credits,  includ- 
ing Amounts 
brought  forward 

Total  Revenue,  • 

1 Expenses. 
1 

Pre-Ordinary 
Charges  Paid. 

Available  for 
dividend  on 
Ordinary  Stock. 

Dividend  on 
Ordinal^  Stock. 

Carried 

Forward. 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1911 

1910 

1911 

1911 

£ 

£ 

£ 

fi 

£ 

£ 

£ 

%pa 

%pa 

£ 

G.O 

564406 

1691724 

149865 

2405995 

1474729 

896062 

b 35204 

35204 

G.E 

1381366 

1494450 

107162 

2982978 

1892231 

d 899969 

190778 

if 

2f 

17946 

G.N 

1058339 

1978002 

119086 

3150427 

1977795 

e 798759 

378873 

3 

3 

120927 

G.W 

3142089 

3731339 

144657 

7018085 

4438773 

1646690 

932622 

4 

120426 

L.  <fe  Y.  .. 

1194023 

1804570 

46568 

3046161 

1782307 

f 887427 

425427 

3f 

H 

25471 

L.&N.W. 

3117651 

4649682 

2Q0572 

7967905 

4883567 

(71666203 

1428135 

H 

6 

141470 

L.&  S.W. 

1631818 

1094152 

42963 

2768923 

1798152 

i 646798 

323973 

4 

4 

35587 

L.B.&S.C. 

1149280 

512788 

89302 

1701370 

1029185 

465289 

206946 

3 

H 

28487 

M 

1992656 

4316111 

294li6 

6512888 

f 3856469 

1493545 

1162869 

5 

5f 

41878 

N.E 

S.E.  & 

1509618 

3645598 

110548 

6265764 

33101f4 

n 975741 

979849 

5 

H 

106092 

L.C.D. 

1606655 

706735 

9973 

2323363 

1517108 

77405 

if 

S.E 

15068 

91805 

99109 

205982 

22238 

516938 

9^26 

1* 

L.C.  & D. 

31049 

77403 

108452 

6982 

398722 

0 2578 

*2578 

Inc.or  dec. 
as  per  ret. 
of  1910. 

18272969 

4-631697 

25743005 

4-838125 

1441314 
4- 142880 

45457288 

-M612702 

27988660 
4-  687620 

11309548 
+ 197790 

6159080 
+ 727292 

676066 
+ 13494  V, 

£10,000  to  Insurance  Fund,  Continental  Steamboats,  (e)  Including  £20,000  to  special  renewals. 
(/)  Including  £20,000  to  general  reserve,  {g)  Including  £100,000  to  general  reserve,  (t)  Including 
£10,000  to  reserve  and  £10,000  reserved  for  steamboat  renewals.  (()  Including  special  allocations 
of  £30,000  for  bridge  renewals,  £50,000  for  alterations  of  signalling  equipment,  and  £40,000 
for  renewals  of  carriages.  (n)  Including  £20,000  to  general  reserve  and  £50,000  to  reserve  for 
contingencies.  (o)  Surplus  after  payment  of  2 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  4J  per  cent. 
Arbitration  Prof.  Stock. 


BRITISH  RAILWAYS. 
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Passengers  by  Rail  and  Tram. 

In  the  following  table  a comparison  is  made  between  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  third  class  railway  passengers  and  tramway  passengers  respectively : 


Year. 


1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


Third  Class. 
Railway 
Passengers. 
(Years  ending 
31st  December) 


Inerease  (+)  or  decrease 

(-). 


Number.  | Per  Cent. 


Tramway 


1.068.919.000 

1.080.625.000 

1.086.205.000 

1.092.549.000 

1.110.024.000 

1.162.182.000 

1.189.420.000 

1.213.188.000 

1.204.869.000 

1.248.793.000 


( + ) 30,046,000 


Increase. 


Passengers*. 

Number. 

jPer  Cent. 

1,198, 227,000t 

132,853,000 

12-5 

l,394,453,000t 

196,226.000 

16-4 

1,799, 343, OOOJ 

— 



2,068,913,0001 

269,570,000 

15-0 

2,236,013,000$ 

167,100,000 

8-1 

2,454,807,000$ 

218,794,000 

9-8 

2,625,583,000$ 

170,726,000 

7-0 

2,659,981,000$ 

34,448,000 

1-3 

2,743,189,000$ 

83,208,000 

3-1 

1 

§ 

§ 

+ Years  ending  June  30th. 
t These  figures  represent  the  total  number 
of  passengers  carried  by  street  and  road 
tramway  and  light  railway  companies  dur- 
ing the  years  ending  December  31st,  1903,  to 

1909,  and  by  street  and  road  tramways  and 
light  railways  owned  by  local  authorities 
during  the  years  ending  March  31st,  1904,  to 

1910,  respectively. 

§ Returns  not  yet  available. 


The  figures  given  above  neglect  first 
and  second  class  passengers  whose 
numbers  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The 
Great  Western  abolished  the  second 
class  carriage  in  1910,  and  motor-car 
traffic  reduces  the  number  of  first 
class  passengers.  First  class  pas- 
sengers numbered  29,788,000  and  second 
class  28,148,000  in  1910. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS 


The  lines  worked  wholly  or  mainly 
by  electrical  power  in  1910  were  the 
Blackpool  and  Fleetwood  tramroad, 
the  Central  London,  the  City  and  South 
London,  the  Great  Northern  and  City, 
the  Liverpool  Overhead,  the  Waterloo 
and  City,  the  London  Electric,  the 
Mersey,  the  Metropolitan,  the  Metro- 
politan District  and  the  Whitechapel 
and  Bow.  Their  total  mileage  was  139 
miles.  Their  financial  results  were  as 
follows : — 

Total  Receipts  £3,211,495 

Working  Expenditure  1,664,040 

Net  Receipts  1,546,855 

Percentage  of  Expenditure 

to  Total  Receipts 52 

The  number  of  passengers  conveyed 
by  the  Tube  railways  m the  Metro- 
polis alone  was  approximately 
173  millions  in  1910. 

In  the  half-year  ending  June,  1911, 
the  London  electric  railways  continued 
to  show  a great  increase  of  traffic,  the 
number  of  passengers  on  the  Metro- 
politan District  being  4,359,156  greater 
than  the  corresponding  figures  of 
1910.  But  in  spite  of  their  heavy 
passenger  traffic  and  the  low  cost  of 
running  they  find  it  difficult  to  make 
an  adequate  return  on  the  large  capi- 
tal laid  out  on  them.  The  Central 
London  in  January — June,  1911,  paid 
3 per  cent,  on  its  ordinary  capital,  the 
City  and  South  London  If,  the  London 
Electric  1 per  cent.,  and  on  its  first 
preference  the  Metropolitan  District 
was  paying  Ai  per  cent.  These  returns 
show  an  improvement  in  every  case. 

The  Central  London  is  extending  to 
Liverpool  Street,  and  at  its  western 
end  is  seeking  powers  to  link  up  with 
Ealing. 


The  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  followed  up  the  success- 
ful experiment  of  the  electrification  of 
the  South  London  (Victoria  to  London 
Bridge)  section  of  their  line  by  the 
electrification  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
line  completed  in  May  in  time  for  the 
Festival  of  Empire.  The  system  of 
electric  traction  adopted  is  the  single- 
phase alternating-current  high-tension 
one,  involving  the  use  of  the  overhead 
conductor.  The  routes  electrified 
cover  15  miles.  The  company’s  report 
for  the  first  half  of  1911  states  that 
the  increase  in  gross  revenue  (£54,121) 
arises  almost  entirely  from  passenger 
traffic,  which  has  advanced  not  only 
in  numbers,  but  in  money,  and  the 
electrical  services  have  contributed 
materially  towards  this  result.  In  the 
case  of  working  expenses  there  is  an 
advance  of  £20,670,  " attributable 

mainly  to  additional  expenditure  on 
the  repair  and  renewal  of  engines,  the 
higher  price  and  greater  consumption 
of  coal,  and  special  traffic  charges, 
consequent  upon  the  extension  of  elec- 
trical working  in  the  Crystal  Palace.” 
There  have  been  persistent  rumours, 
denied  insofar  as  the  immediate  future 
is  concerned,  that  the  company  is  con- 
sidering the  electrification  of  the  main 
line  to  Brighton.  The  directors  will 
have  before  them  a scheme  for  the 
electrification  of  the  line  from  Croy- 
don to  Brighton  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  Powers  for  the  widening  of 
the  line  were  obtained  some  years  ago, 
and  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  with  this,  which  would  be  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  under- 
taking. 
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TUADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


RAILWAY  POOLS. 

Report  of  the  DepartmentaB  Committeeon  Amalgamations. 


The  Departmental  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  question  of 
amalgramations  between  railway  com- 

anioB,  which  was  appointed  in  1909 

y Mr.  Churchill,  reported,  in  May, 
1911:— 

The  Committee  sat  for  47  days,  and 
as  a result  of  an  exhaustive  enquiry 
they  came  to  the  following  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  attitude  of  (1)  the 
railway  companies  and  (2)  of  the  trad- 
ing and  general  public: — 

1.  The  opinion  of  railway  companies  appears 
to  be  ccnsoiidating  in  favour  of  co-opera- 
tioii,  and  a general  movement  exists  to  give 
mpre  complete  effect  to  this  opinion. 

2.  The  attitude  of  the  trading  and  general 
public,  whoso  interests  are  of  greater  mag- 
nitude, and  are  as  deeply  involved  as  those 
of  the  railway  companies  themselves, 
although  not  of  indiscriminating  opposition, 
may  be  described  as  one  of  uncertainty,  not 
unmixed  with  alarm. 

The  Commission  recognised  that  the  natu- 
ral lines  of  the  development  of  an  improved 
and  more  economical  railway  system  lie  in 
the  direction  of  more  perfect  co-operation 
between  the  various  railway  companies;  and 
accepted  the  growth  of  co-operation  and 
the  more  complete  elimination  of  competi- 
tion as  a process  at  once  inevitable,  and 
likely  to  be  beneflcial  both  to  railway  com- 
panies themselves,  and  if  properly  safe- 
guarded, to  the  public  also.  They  made  a 
large  number  of  recommendations,  designed 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  passengers  and 
freight  owners,  of  litigants  against  the 
companies,  and  of  the  raihv.ay  servants. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  it  should 
lie  with  the  railway  company  to  justify  the 
reduction  or  withdrawal  of  existing  facili- 
ties, or  the  increase  of  rates  and  fares  by 
passenger  train. 

Procedure  before  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission  should  be  simplified  and 
cheapened,  and  complaints  should,  where 
possible,  be  settled  locally. 

The  through  rates  on  goods  for  import 
and  export,  alleged  at  present  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  home  industry  and  agriculture, 
should  be  investigated.  The  trader  sending 
at  “ owner’s  risks,”  because  his  goods  are 
perishable  or  unpacked,  should  be  guaran- 
teed from  loss  or  damage  not  arrising  out 


Railway  Enterprise  and  Agriculture 
in  the  United  States. 

The  American  railway  companies  in  their 
search  for  freights  are  taking  practical  steps 
to  develop  agriculture  along  the  lines  of 
communication.  Fifty-two  companies  have 
organised  agricultural  instiuction  trains 
fitted  up  with  lecture  and  experiment  rooms 
to  wliich  the  local  farmer  is  invited.  Eight 
railways  have  experimental  farms  destined 
to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  with  poor 
land.  Another  enterprising  company  has 
organised  farming  associations  which  are 
regularly  notified  by  the  railways  of  changes 
in  the  demand  of  fresh  markets,  &c.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  Report  states  that 
all  the  railway  companies  are  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  their  efforts.  One  case  is 


of  these  special  conditions.  Rates  should  be 
available  eventually  in  a printed  table. 

The  terms  of  working  agreements  and 
amalgamations,  the  constitution  of  Confe- 
rences and  Clearing  House  Committees, 
should  be  made  public. 

The  maximum  rates  of  companies  amal- 
gamating should  be  revised ; and  after  amal- 
gamation their  sy.stems  should  be  considered 
the  systems  of  one  company,  and  rates 
reckoned  continuously. 

Finally,  the  Committee  say  that  provisions 
restricting  dismissals  of  servants  in  con- 
sequence of  arrangements  sanctioned  by  the 
Act  should  also  provide  for  compensation  to 
be  paid  in  such  oases,  including  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  any  superannuation  or 
pension  fund  benefits. 

The  Report  is  signed  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Russell  Rea,  M.P.,  chairman,  and  by 
the  other  members  of  the  Commission. 
Notes  are  appended  by  Mr.  W.  Temple 
Pranks,  Sir  M.  Levy,  M.P.,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Roberts,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  A.  Siemens. 

Mr.  Roberts  concludes  his  remarks  by 
saying : — 

The  forms  of  co-operation  foreshadowed 
by  the  railway  mind  do  not  secure  to  the 
public  a full  share  of  the  benefits  accruing 
from  simplified  and  more  economical  admi- 
nistration. Nor  will  they  accomplish  tlie 
greatest  possible  economies.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  establishment  of  powerful  cor- 
porations, vested  with  the  control  of  national 
transit  services,  is  fraught  with  some  dan- 
gers. Traders  must  ever  be  at  a disad- 
vantage in  contesting  claims  against  wealthy 
railway  combines,  while  with  the  greater 
resisting  powers  of  consolidated  interests  the 
employes  may  witness  declining  prospects  of 
advancement,  even  when  their  demands  are 
proved  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

For  these  reasons  I lay  particular  stress 
upon  the  retention  of  parliamentary  super- 
vision over  railway  conditions.  Further,  as 
a closer  approximation  to  unified  control 
appears  certain,  I think  the  evidence  shows 
it  to  be  desirable  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  public  welfare  would  be  more 
efficiently  and  economically  served  by  the 
State  ownership  of  railways  should  now  be 
transferred  from  the  stage  of  academic  dis- 
cussion to  that  of  practical  politics. 


mentioned  where  3,500  wagon  loads  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  now  sent  over  the  lines 
of.,a  company,  as  compared  with  practically 
nothing  five  or  six  years  ago.  In  other  cases 
not  only  has  there  been  a large  increase  in 
the  production  of  staple  crops  along  the 
railway,  but  also  an  increase  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  of  fully  100  per  cent,  in 
the  last  five  years.  In  one  locality  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  strawberries,  a railway 
company  agreed  to  furnish  plants  and  to 
instruct  the  farmers  how  to  plant  and 
grow  this  fruit.  In  the  first  year  86  acres 
were  planted,  with  a yield  of  nine  wagon 
loads.  In  1904  about  1,000  acres  were  planted, 
and  fifty  wagon  loads  were  dispatched,  and 
this  increased  two  years  later  to  between 
250  and  300  loads. 


COAL  SUPPLY. 
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COAL  AND  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY. 


A Menace  to  British  Industry! 


The  growth  in  the  output  of  ooal  of 
the  chief  countries  is  as  follows: — 


U.K. 

France.  i Germany 

U.S.A. 

Mill,  tons 

Mill,  tons 

Mill,  tons 

Mill,  tons 

1860 

80*0 

8-2 

12-1 

13-0 

1870 

110-4 

13-0 

26-0 

29-5 

1880 

147-0 

18-5 

46-2 

63-8 

1890 

181-6 

25-2 

69-1 

140-9 

1900 

225-2 

32-2 

107-5 

240-8 

1905 

236-1 

34-7 

119-4 

350-8 

1906 

251-1 

32-9 

134-9 

369-8 

1907 

267-8 

35-4 

140-9 

428-9 

1908 

261-5 

86-3 

146-2 

371-3 

1909 

203-8 

36-7 

146-5 

390-3 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the 
British  Association  in  1911,  Sir  William 
Ramsay  uttered  an  emphatic  warning 
about  the  danger  which  threatens  the 
industry  of  this  country  through  the 
rapid  diminution  of  the  coal  supply. 

“ In  1870  110  million  tons  were  mined  in 
Great  Britain^  and  ever  since  the  amount  has 
increased  by  million  tons  a year.  The  avail- 
able quantity  of  eoal  in  the  proved  coal  fields  is 
very  nearly  100,000  million  tons ; it  is  easy  to 
calculate  that  if  the  rate  of  working  increases  as 
it  is  doing,  our  coal  will  be  completely  exhausted 
in  175  years  . . . This  consumption  is  still 
proceeding  at  an  accelerated  rate.  Between  1905 
and  1907  the  amount  of  coal  raised  in  the  United 
ivingdom  increased  from  236  to  268  million  tons 
— equal  to  6 tons  per  head  of  the  population — 
against  3J  tons  in  Belgium,  tons  in  Germany, 
and  1 ton  in  France.  Our  commercial  supremacy 
and  our  power  of  competing  with  other  European 
nations  are  obviously  governed,  so  far  as  we  (^n 
see,  by  the  relative  price  of  coal ; and  when  our 
prices  rise,  oM’ing  to  the  approacliing  exhaustion 
of  our  supplies,  we  may  look  forward  to  the  near 
approach  of  famine  and  misery.” 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  this 
gloomy  forecast  was  not  universally 
endorsed,  Dr.  John  Simpson,  speaking 
at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  thi 
Institution  of  Mining  Engineers,  in 
September,  1911,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  coal  supplies  of  this  country 
had  been  under-estimated.  Since  the 
publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Goal 
Commission  coal  has  been  found  to 
exist  near  Doncaster,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble, for  instance,  that  the  Yorkshire 


coalfield  may  extend  from  Doncaster 
northward  and  link  up  with  the  Ferry 
Hill  district  of  the  South  Durham  Coal- 
field. Boring  for  coal  is  going  on  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a new  coalfield 
is  being  opened  up  in  Midlothian. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  had  indicated 
the  other  sources  of  energy  which  it 
may  conceivably  be  possible  to  utilise 
in  the  future.  These  resources  include 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides,  tjhe 
internal  heat  of  the  earth,  the  winds, 
solar  heat,  water-power,  the  extension 
of  forests,  and  the  use  of  wood  and 
peat  as  fuels,  and  lastly,  the  possibility 
of  controlling  the  slow  disintegration 
of  the  elements  with  the  view  of  utilis- 
ing their  stored-up  energy. 

The  use  of  the  energy  due  to  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  on  her  axis,  or 
to  her  proper  motion  round  the  sun  is 
at  present  outside  practical  considera- 
tion. Sir  William  pointed  out  the 
economies  that  might  and  should  be 
made  in  domestic  heating;  the  greater 
economy  in  industrial  undertakings 
which  would  foUow^  on  the  ^substitution 
of  turbine  engines  for  reciprocating 
engines,  and  on  the  further  replace- 
ment of  turbines  by  gas-engines,  which 
give  an  economy  amounting  to  30  per 
cent,  of  the  total  energy  available  in 
the  coal. 

A more  far-reaching  reform  than  the 
adoption  of  these  and  similar  methods 
ys^ould  be  the  concentration  of  energy 
in  the  form  of  electric  current  at  high 
potential  so  that  it  may  be  conveyed 
for  long  distances  through  thin  and 
therefore  comparatively  inexpensive 
wires.  The  economic  coefiicient  of  the 
conversion  of  mechanical  into  elec- 
trical, and  of  electrical  into  mechanical 
energy  is  a high  one;  the  useless  ex- 
penditure does  not  much  exceed  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  energy  which  can 
be  utilised.  ” These  considerations,” 
said  Sir  William.  “ would  point  to  the 
conversion  at  the  pit  mouth  of  the 
energy  of  the  fuel  into  electrical 
energy,  using  as  an  intermediary  tur- 
bines, or  preferably  gas  engines,  and 
distributing  the  electrical  energy  to 
where  it  is  wanted.” 


Economy  of  Electric  Power. 


The  economy  and  importance  of 
large  electric  power  stations  had  been 
demonstrated  by  Mr.  S.  Z.  de  Ferranti 
at  a meeting-  in  the  autumn  of  1910  of 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
He  then  stated  that  the  conversion  of 
coal  into  electricity  on  a large  scale 
would  enable  the  necessary  energy  to 
be  supplied  by  60  million  tons  of  coal 
in  the  year,  not  the  150  millions  at 
present  required. 

A national  supply  of  131,400  million 
Board  of  Trade  units  (which  is  the 
amount  of  energy  estiipated  to  be 
required  to  supply  all  our  present 
needs  for  heating,  lighting,  and  power, 
including  an  allowance  to  cover  the 
waste  in  transmission),  could,  he 


estirhated,  be  supplied  from  100  gener- 
ating stations.  The  estimate  of  the 
capital  cost  of  the  scheme  is  500 
millions  sterling,  and  the  annual  cost 
of  production,  62  millions  sterling. 

Economy  in  coal  would  prolong  the 
life  of  our  coal  supply  250  per  cent., 
the  by-products  of  fixed  nitrogen,  tar 
and  oil  would  be  fully  utilised.  The 
available  amount  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  for  agricultural  purposes,  or 
its  equivalent  in  nitrogen,  is  estimated 
under  the  all-electric  scheme  at  3 mil- 
lion tons;  not  less  important  would  be 
the  saving  in  transport,  and  in  cleans- 
ing our  houses  and  towns  of  coal  dust 
and  smoke. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


THE  CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  Output  of  7,000,000  British  Workers. 


Throughout  the  fiscal  controversy 
both  sides  have  felt  the  absence  of 
reliable  statistics  of  the  sum  total  of 
the  production  of  British  workshops. 
The  struggle  over  imports  and  exports, 
their  rise  and  fall,  the  proofs  they  give 
of  national  prosperity  or  decadence  has 
rendered  everybody  familiar  with  the 
size  and  general  tendencies  of  our 
foreign  trade.  But  complete  uncer- 
tainty, relieved  or  intensified  by  mere 
guesses  based  usually  on  entirely 
insufiBcient  data,  has  prevailed  as  to 
the  scope  and  extent  of  our  home 
trade. 

The  Census  of  Production  Act,  1906, 
however,  authorised  the  compulsory 
collection  of  statistics  relating  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1907  whether  intended  for  home  con- 
sumption- or  for  export.  The  Census 
was  unfortunately  not  complete.  Agri- 
culture, which  can  still  claim  to  be 
considered  as  our  leading  industry,  was 
omitted,  because  it  was  urged  that 
fairly  accurate  deductions  could  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  from 
materials  in  their  possession.  These 
will  be  published  later.  And  in  some 
trades  it  has  been  found  impracticable 
to  obtain  reliable  information.  But 
so  far  as  they  go  the  returns,  which 
now  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the 
productive  activity  of  seven  million 
w/orkers— practically  half  the  total 
industrial  population — are  of  consider- 
able value.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
very  few  people  suspected  the  enormous 
size  of  our  home  trade. 

During  1907  and  1910  preliminary  re- 
ports dealing  with  mines,  cotton,  wool, 
iron  and  steel  factories,  shipbuilding, 
engineering,  leather,  paper,  textile, 
pottery,  manufactured  metal  and  rail- 
way materials,  were  issued.  Particu- 
lars of  these  will  be  found  in  the 
“ Daily  News  Year  Books  ” of  1910  and 


1911.  The  remaining  preliminary 
tables  have  now  all  been  published,  and 
it  is  possible  to  summarise  the  com- 
plete results. 


Gross 

! output. 

Materials 
used  (cost). 

i 

Work  given  out 
(amt.  paid  to 
other  firms). 

j Net 

output. 

Persons 

employed 

(excluding 

out- 

YToikers). 

England  and 
Wales  . . 
Scotland  . . 
Ireland 

Mill.£ 

1,483 

208 

66 

Mill  £ 
860 
116 
43 

Mill  £ 
20 
5 
1 

iMill  £ 
603 
87 
22 

5,764,000 

885.000 

287.000 

United 

Kingdom 

1,757 

1,019 

26 

1 712 

6,936,000 

Probably  about  100,000  outworkers 
must  be  added  to  the  total  of  persons 
employed. 

The  raw  material  of  one  factory  may 
be  the  finished  product  of  another. 
Hence  there  is  considerable  duplica- 
tion in  the  gross  output.  But  if  in  the 
case  of  a particular  firm,  from  the 
selling  value  of  goods  manufactured 
be  subtracted  the  cost  price  of  the 
firm’s  raw  material  and  the  money 
paid  to  other  firmLS^  for  assisting  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  the  result  will 
be  the  increase  in  value  of  the  goods 
while  passing  through  that  firm’s 
hands.  Thus  in  the  aggregate  the  net 
output  obtained  by  subtracting  from 
the  gross  output  the  cost  price  of  raw 
material  and  the  amount  paid  for  work 
given  out  represents  completely  and 
without  duplication  the  value  added 
to  the  raw  materials  in  course  of 
manufacture.  This,  as  the  table  shows, 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£712,000,000. 

The  following  tables  have  been 
published  since  the  last  issue  of  the 
“ Daily  News  Year  Book  ” : — 


M.\terials,  Output,  and  Persons  Employed. 


Trade. 

Gross 

output. 

£ 

Materials 

used 

(cost). 

£ 

Work  given 
out  (amt. 
paid  fo 
other 
firms). 

£ 

Net 

Output. 

£ 

Persons 

em- 

ployed. 

te 

° Pi 
ft 
£ 

Grain  milling 

65,255,000 

58,885,000 

2,000 

6,368,000 

36,207 

176 

Baking  (private)  

38,840,000 

27,250,000 

— 

11,590,000 

110,168 

105 

Baking  (army)*  

61,925 

55,468 

— 

6,457 

136 

47 

Victualling  (navy)*  

34,971 

32,487 

— 

2,484 

28 

89 

Cocoa,  confectionery,  &c 

16,137,000 

11,162,000 

— 

4,975,000 

60,735 

82 

Farinaceous  preparations  and 
Household  articles  (ext.  soap) 

4,284,000 

2,275,000 



20,090,000 

11,536 

174 

Cattle  and  poultry  food  

1,385,000 

1,082,000 

— 

303,000 

1,879 

161 

Ice  factories  

383,000 

122,000 

— 

261,000 

1,261 

209 

Sugar  and  glucose 

Brewing 

12,315,000 

9,026,000 

— 

3,289,000o 

6,491 

507a 

67,110,000 

25,774,000 

196,000 

41,140,000o 

85,222 

483a 

Spirit  distillery  

4,833,000 

3,362,000 

— 

1,481,000 

6,510 

227 

Spirit  compounding 

4,011,000 

8,613,000 

— 

398,000 

1,121 

355 

Bottling  factories 

12,803,000 

9,687,000 

— 

3,116,000 

20,601 

151 

Mineral  waters,  &c 

6,060,000 

2,476,000 

— • 

3,584,000 

28,653 

125 

Tobacco  

23,799,000 

17,988,000 

— 

6,811,000 

37,456 

155 
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Census  of  Production — continued. 


Trade. 

Gross 

output. 

£ 

]\Iaterials 

used 

(cost). 

£ 

Work  giver 
out  (amt. 
paid  to 
otlier 
firms). 

£ 

1 

Not 

output. 

£ 

Persons 

em- 

ployed. 

ft  ® 

1 ^ 
^ S 

ft 

£ 

Preserved  foods  

5,106,000 

3,235,000 



1,871,000 

13,128 

143 

Paeon  curing 

10,509,000 

9,451,000 

— 

1,058,000 

7,294 

145 

Fish  curing  

3,630,000 

2,863,000 

— 

773,000 

24,684 

31 

Butter,  cheese,  &c 

10,102,000 

8,935,000 

— . 

1,167,000 

. 9,304 

125 

Clothing  (private  firms)  

Clothing  (army)*  

64.488,000 

35,478,000 

1,773,000 

27,237,000 

440,664 

62 

314,907 

217,160 

— 

97,747 

1,553 

63 

Boots  and  shoes  

22,959,000 

13,893,000 

101,000 

8,965,000 

126,564 

71 

Hats  and  caps  

5,107,000 

2,994,000 

63,000 

2,050,000 

30,829 

66 

Gloves  

1,046,000 

606,000 

— 

440,000 

4,828 

91 

Umbrellas  and  sticks  

1,713,000 

1,106,000 

— 

607,000 

7,497 

81 

Fancy  fur  

1,650,000 

1,014,000 

55,000 

581,000 

5,186 

112 

Hatters’  fur  

428,000 

306,000 

15,000 

107,000 

2,016 

53 

Artificial  flowers  

577,000 

344,000 

1,000 

232,000 

3,593 

65 

Needles  and  pins  

1,599,000 

728,000 

25,000 

846,000 

13,252 

64 

Laundries  and  dyeing  (private) 

9,314,000 

2,054,000 

99,000 

7,161,000 

130,653 

55 

Laundries  (army)*  

8,534 

1,710 

— 

6,824 

120 

57 

Printing,  binding  (private) 

24,597,000 

8,571,000 

738,000 

15,288,000 

172,677 

89 

Newspapers,  &c 

13,237,000 

4,429,000 

185,000 

8,623,000 

45,303 

190 

Printers’  requisites  (type,  tfec.) 

928,000 

290,000 

— 

638,000 

6,269 

102 

Stationery  (private  firms)  .... 

4,186,000 

2,224,000 

95,000 

1,807,000 

25,156 

74 

Cardboard  box  

2,011,000 

941,000 

13,000 

1,057,000 

20,379 

52 

Pen  and  pencil  

729,000 

232,000 

10,000 

487,000 

6,307 

77 

Plate  and  jewellery  

8,503,000 

4,848,000 

130,000 

3,585,000 

37,997 

94 

Watch  and  clock  

606,000 

218,000 

12,000 

376,000 

5,279 

71 

Musical  instruments 

1,867,000 

788,000 

22,000 

1,057,000 

10,117 

104 

Billiard  and  sports  requisites  . . 

1,154,000 

288,000 

498,000 

3,000 

653,000 

6,374 

102 

Toys  and  games  

148,000 

2,000 

138,000 

2,387 

58 

Ivory  and  fancy  goods  

2,235,000 

1,247,000 

11,000 

977,000 

12,592 

78 

Pliotographic  requisites  

209,000 

90,000 

119,000 

1,011 

118 

Printing,  &c.  (G.P.O.)* 

9,398 

4,727 

19 

4,652 

37 

126 

Printing,  &c.  (ordnance  survey) 

76,670 

12,762 

— 

63,908 

432 

148 

Timber  

16,160,000 

9,914,000 

51,000 

6,201,000 

74,564 

83 

Furniture  

17,969,000 

8,635,000 

89,000 

9,245,000 

91,412 

101 

Wooden  crates  and  boxes 

2,942,000 

1,796,000 

3,000 

1,143,000 

12,459 

92 

Carriages,  carts 

5,057,000 

2,081,000 

— 

2,976,000 

36,132 

82 

Brushes  

1,802,000 

954,000 

— 

848,000 

11,014 

77 

Coopering  

1,115,000 

672,000 

— 

443,000 

4,884 

91 

Basket  and  wicker  work  

426,000 

185,000 

— 

241,000 

3,598 

67 

Fellmongery  

2,201,000 

2,054,000 

— 

147,000 

1,764 

83 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  cartgear 

2,228,000 

1,135,000 

20,000 

1,073,000 

15,741 

68 

Travelling  bags  and  leather  go’ds 

1,267,000 

745,000 

— 

522,000 

6,777 

77 

Canvas  goods  and  sacks  

2,069,000 

1,556,000 

— 

513,000 

7,372 

70 

India-rubber  

8,908,000 

5,939,000 



2,969,000 

24,040 

124 

Cement  

3,690,000 

1,760,000 



1,930,000 

14,408 

134 

Asbestos  and  boiler  coverings  . . 

638,000 

320,000 

— 

318,000 

2,330 

136 

Wigmakers  

H.M.  Office  of  Works,  Blind  and 

99,000 

43,000 

— 

56,000 

870 

64 

Carpet  Stores 

3,482 

1,200 



2,282 

35 

65 

Building  and  contracting  

87,967,000 

38,609,000 

— 

42,954,000 

51,961 

Heating,  &c 

2,885,000 

1,277,000 

— 

1,565,000 

14,144 

__ 

Slate  quarries  

1,148,000 

104,000 

— 

1,044,000 

14,240 



Limestone  quarries  

1,908,000 

495,000 



1,413,000 

16,188 

Other  Quarries,  except  iron  .... 

3,775,000 

534,000 



3,241,000 

43,184 



Misc.  factories  & workshops  . . 
Gas  undertakings  : — 

7,813,000 

2,998,000 

— 

4,764,000 

50,822 

— 

(a)  Companies  

20,838,000 

9,292,000 



11,546,000 

54,946 



*(6)  Public  authorities 

Waterworks  undertakings  : — 

10,769,000 

5,037,000 

— 

' 5,732,000 

28,585 

— 

(a)  Companies  

2,172,000 

445,000 



1,727,000 

4,716 

*(6)  Public  authorities 

Electricity  undertakings : — 

8,437,000 

1,110,000 

— 

7,327,000 

17,343 

— 

(a)  Companies  

3,182,000 

1,186,000 



1.990.000 

3.572.000 

9.907.000 

8,499 

*(6)  Public  authorities 

5,721,000 

17,031,000 

2,149,000 



14,119 

142,653 

15,445 

*Local  authorities,  E.  & W 

7,124,000 



* Local  authorities,  Scotland  . . 
Local  authorities,  Ireland  .... 

1,616,000 

566,000 



1,050,000 

1,308,000 

362,000 



946,000 

26,692 

Canal,  dock,  harbour,  etc 

Tramways  and  light  railways . . 

862,000 

282,000 



580,000 

7,353 

4,441 

631,000 

327,000 

— 

304,000 

— 

(a)  In  these  cases  the  net  output  includes  duty.  * No  allowance  allowed  for  profit. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


IRISH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  IN  1905  & 1909. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

1905. 

1909. 

1905.  1 

1909. 

£ 

£ 

£ 1 

£ 

I.  Farm  produce,  food,  and  drink — 

(a)  Live  stock  

295,503 

278,809 

12,880,858  I 

C) 

ca 

00 

rjT 

{bS  Dead  meat,  bacon,  &c 

2,340,416 

2,653,323 

2,831,590 

3,796,643 

(c)  Eggs,  poultry,  butter,  &c 

512,724 

608,27b 

7,629,950 

7,750,943 

(d)  Fish  

277,521 

323,656 

403,425 

724,476 

490,918 

U)  Fruit  and  vegetables  

780,328 

1,037,447 

421,483 

m Grain,  flour,  meals,  &c 

((/)  Feeding  stuffs  

7,314,490 

8,270,133 

611,294 

840,363 

3,752,944 

5,007,091 

256,539 

457,917 

(h)  Tea,  coffee,  cocoUj  sugar,  &c 

3,007,100 

3,505,577 

16,705 

17.069 

(i)  Tobacco  and  snuff  

687,226 

934,709 

1,105,999 

1,432,608 

O')  Wines,  spirits,  beer,  &c 

1,385,798 

1,108,105 

3,944,763 

3,658.908 

(k)  Other  provisions  and  food  stuff's  

661,961 

831,391 

1,244,328 

1,008,004 

Total  of  farm  produce,  &c 

21,016,011 

24,558,511 

31,346,934 

35,050,275 

II.  Raw  materials: — 

(a)  Coal,  coke,  &c 

1 2,281,552 

2,600,103 



— 

(6)  Wood,  hewn  and  sawn  

(c)  Stones,  slates,  metal  ores,  &c 

1,155,082 

l,3o0,665 

250,104 

245,022 

395,303 

398,500 

172,160 

291,302 

(d)  Fats  

223,072 

471,265 

404,727 

625,978 

(e)  Hides,  skins,  wool,  &c 

221,323 

346,432 

1,120,680 

1,410,266 

(/)  Flax  

1,777,311 

l,9i2,667 

111,294 

169,043 

Ig)  Other  textile  raw  materials  

1,887,007 

1,911,396 

1,161,559 

1,396,662 

(h)  Other  raw  produce 

399,421 

419,696 

293,150 

448,377 

Total  of  raw  materials 

8,320,051 

9,420,724 

3,513,674 

4,586,850 

III.  Manufactured  goods  : — 
(a)  Textiles:  — 

— 

— 

(1)  Yearns,  thread,  rope,  &c 

(2)  Piece  goods,  apparel,  &c 

1,813,644 

2,265,312 

2,030,805 

2,160,556 

110,324,373 

12,528,453 

10,272,193 

15,284,987 

(6)  Leather  goods,  &c. : — 

(1)  Leather  

495,446 

599,321 

93,144 

111,741 

(2)  Boots,  shoes,  and  india-rubber 

1,841,303 

2,193,763 

95,798 

151,275 

(c)  Metals  and  manufactures,  chiefly  of  metal : — 

(11  Metals  and  metal  castings,  <fec 

3,113,756 

2,966,303 

252,183 

258,086 

(2)  Machinery,  motors,  ships,  &c 

3,361,958 

3,364,612 

3,292,537 

2,976,681 

(d)  Wooden  articles,  furniture,  &c 

955,367 

1,051,690 

307,879 

310,376 

(e)  Paper,  stationery,  books,  &c 

989,142 

1,085,401 

306,648 

356,668 

(/)  Bricks,  china,  glass,  &c 

(g)  Chandlery,  oils,  paints,  &c 

(h)  Chemicals,  fertilisers,  dye  stuffs  

800,983 

846,531 

13,596 

23,579 

1,609,489 

1,851,778 

141,921 

115.650 

1,035,901 

1,123,147 

188,471 

211,354 

(i)  Miscellaneous  articles  

82,028 

91,609 

116,925 

130,814 

Total  of  manufactured  goods  ' 

26,423,390 

29,967,920 

17,112,100 

22,091,767 

Gross  total  

55,759,452 

63,947,155 

51,972,708 

61,728,692 

COST  OF  BRITISH  DOMINATION  IN  IRELAND. 


Mr.  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  February  15th,  said: — 

“ To  govern  an  agricultural  country  of 
4,000,000  an  Administration  is  maintained 
worthy  of  a second-class  Power.  In  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission  on  Financial 
Relations  it  appeared  that  the  cost  of  civil 
government  was  less  than  10s.  per  head  in 
Belgium.  In  Ireland,  in  190G,  it  was  19s.  Id. 
per  head.  Since  that  time  the  cost  of  the 
government  of  Ireland  has  risen  to  £2  a 
head,  and  the  population  has  fallen  below 
the  level  of  1906.  What  control  can  an 
extenial  Government,  or  what  control  can 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant 
exercise?  What  rigorous  hands  can  he  lay 
upon  the  internal  cost  of  Irish  Government? 
The  external  Government  must  be  primarily 
interested  in  demanding  acquiescence  and 
tranquillity  in  a country  governed  by  these 
strange  methods.  No  efficient  or  rigorous 


financial  control  can  be  exercised  under  the 
present  system.  Irish  hands  are  the  only 
hands  that  can  adequately  husband  and 
employ  Irish  resources.  Yet  although  the 
cost  of  the  Government  'in  Ireland  is  so 
extravagantly  high,  compared  to  a wealthier 
country  such  as  Belgium,  every  Irishman, 
rich  or  poor,  Nationalist  or  Orangeman, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  Liberal  or  Tory,  is 
tempted  to  condone  profusion,  since,  after 
all,  there  is  no  responsibility.  Money  is 
spent  in  Ireland,  and  much  of  it  comes  from 
England.  How  is  it  possible  that  value  for 
the  money  can  be  obtained  on  such  a basis 
where  the  whole  nation  have  neither  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  spending,  nor  to 
face  the  u<ipopularity  of  raising  the  money, 
and  w'here  no  one  in  the  island  is  consulted, 
notwithstanding  occasional  economy,  there 
can  be  nothing  but  waste  by  the  one  and 
extortion  by  the  other,” 


LIST  OF  BRITISH  SHIPS. 
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SECTION  V.— NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

THE  BRITISH  FLEET  AT  A GLANCE. 

What  is  the  strength  of  tiie  British  Fleet  ? The  following  statement  shows  at  a glance  to  what 
class  each  ship  belongs,  the  year  in  which  it  was  completed,  and  details  of  the  armament.  Ships 
shown  in  italics  are  building ; the  others  are  complete,  or  will  be  complete  by  March  31st,  1912. 


The  British  Navy. 


Battleships. 


Ton- 

Com- 

Ton- 

Com- 

Name. 

nage. 

pleted. 

Armament. 

Name. 

nage. 

pleted. 

Armament. 

D J 

King  George 

Y. 

Ajax  

Audacious  . . 
Centurion  . . > 
King  George 

V-  J 

Orion. 

Conqueror 
Monarch 
Thunderer 
Orion  — 


DREAPNOUaHTS 

13  -Sill.,  ten  ; anti- 
torpedo guns,4in. 
twenty-four  ; tor- 
pedo tubes,  five. 


Colossus 

Colossus  . . . 
Hercules 
PTeptune  . . . 

St.  Vincent. 
Collingwood 
V'anguard 
3t.  Vincent 


} 


Ballerophon. 

Bellerophon  ^ 
Temeraire  . . > 
iuperb  J 

Dreadnought  . . 


2-1500 


24000 


22500 


20250 


19250 


18600 


17900 


1914 


1913") 
1913 
1913  ^ 

1913  J 


1912") 
1912  I 
1912  r 
1912  J 


1911") 
1911  y 
1911  j 

1910") 
1910  y 
1910  J 


1909") 
1909  y 
1909 j 

1906 


tubes, 

anti- 

4in., 


13  '5in.,  ten  ; anti- 
torpedo, 4in., 
twenty-four ; tor- 
pedo tubes, 
five. 

13  -Sin., ten  ; anti- 
torpedo, 4in., 
twenty  -four; 
machine,  six 
torpedo 
five. 

12in.,  ten 
torpedo, 
twenty  ; machine 
six. 

12in.,  ten  ; anti- 
torpedo, 4 in., 
twenty;  machine, 
six  ; torpedo 
tubes,  five. 

12in.,  ten  ; anti- 
torpedo. 4 in., 
sixteen  ; torpedo 
tubes,  five. 

121n.,ten;  12  pr., 
twenty-  seven; 
torpedo  tubes, 
five. 


Pee-Brbadnoughts. 

Lord  Nelson. 


Agamemnon  \ 
Lord  Nelson  / 


King  Edward 
YII. 

Africa 

Britannia  . . 
"ommon- 

\vealth 

Dominion  . . 
Hibernia 
Hindustan  . . 
King  Edward 

VII 

Kew  Zealand^ 
Swiftsure. 
8wiftsure  . . \ 
Triumph  . . / 


16500 


16400 


11800 


1907\ 
1907  ) 


1906") 

1906 

1905 

1905 

1906 
1905 
1904 

1905. 

1904  \ 
1904/ 


12in.,  four;  9*2, 
ten  ; 3in.,  eight- 
een ; 3 pr.  .twelve; 
torpedo  tubes 
(submerged). 


12in.,  four;  9*2, 
four  ; 6in.,  ten  ; 
12  pr.,  fourteen  ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
five. 


lOin.,  four  ; 7*5, 
fourteen  ; 14  pr., 
two  ; 6 pr.,  4 ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
two. 


A B G P— Programme  of  1011-12. 


Battleships. 


Prb-Diibadnohohts  , 
Formidable. 

Bulwark  . . 

Formidable 
Implacable 
Irresistible 
London  . . 

Prince  of 
Wales.  . T 
j Queen  .... 

Venerable 
Duncan 
Albemarle 
Cornwallis 
Duncan  . 

Exmouth 
Bussell  . 

Canopus 
Albion  . 

Canopus  . 

Glory  . . . 

Goliath  . 

Ocean  ... 

Vengeance 
Majestic 

Caesar 

Hannibal 
Illustrious 
Jupiter  . . 

Magnificent 
Majestic  . . 

Mars  

Prince  George 
Victorious  . . 


15000 


14000 


12950 


14900 


12in.,  four  ; 6in., 
twelve  ; 12  pr. 
eighteen  ; 3 pr. 
six ; torpedo 
tubes,  four. 


12in.,  four  ; 6in., 
tw'elve ; 12  pr., 
tw'elve ; 3 pr., 

six ; torpedo 

tubes,  four. 

12in.,  four ; 6in., 
twelve  ; 12  pr., 
twelve;  3 pr., 
six ; torpedo 

tubes,  four. 


12in.,  four ; 6in., 
twelve;  12  pr., 
sixteen ; 3 pr., 

twelve ; torpedo 
tubes,  four. 


1898" 

1898 
1898 
1897 
1895 
1895 

1897 

1898 
1897 

ARMOURED  CRUISERS. 
Dreadnought  Cruisers.* 

4t 28000  — 1914  13-5in.,  eight; 

4in.,  tw'enty  ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
two. 

13  *5in.,  eight ; 
4in.,  twenty  ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
two. 

13  *5in,,  eight ; 
4in.,  twenty  ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
two. 

13  *5in.,  eight ; 
anti  - torpedo, 

4in.,  twenty- 

four  ; torpedo. 

Invincible.  two. 

Indefatigable  18750  26  1911  j 12in.,  eight ; 
Invincible  1908  | anti  - torpedo 

Inflexible  . 17250  25  1908  f guns,  4in., 

Indom-  1908 ) sixteen  (Indc- 

nitable.  . . fatigable  20 

4in.);  torpedo 

tubes,  five  (In- 
fatigable,  two). 


Queen  Mary 


Australia . . "| 
New  y 

Zealand.  J 

Princess  "» 


Royal. 

Lion. 


28000 

— 

1914 

28000 

28 

1913 

20000 

26 

1912 

1912"» 

26350 

28 

1911  j 

18750 

26 

mil 

1908  1 

17250 

25 

1908  r 

1908  j 

*These  are  Dreadnoughts,  commonly  known  as 
“Battleship-cruisers.”  t Programme  1911-12. 
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NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

The  British  Navy. 


Name. 

Ton- 

nage. 

Spd.l 

kts. 

Com- 

pleted 

j Armament. 

Pre- 

Dkeai 

)NouGiiT  Cruisers. 

Minotaur. 

1 

Defence 

1908") 

9*2iii.,  four; 

Shannon  . . > 

14600 

23 

1908  y 

7*5in.,  ten; 

Minotaur. . J 

1908 j 

torpedo  tubes. 

tliree. 

Warrior. 

Achilles 

1907') 

9*2in.,  six; 

Cochrane. . 

13500 

23 

1907  [ 

1 7*5in.,  four; 

Natal  .... 

1907  r 

3 pr.,  twenty- 

^Varrior  . . ^ 

1906  J 

four  ; toipedo 

Duke  of 

tubes,  three. 

Edinburgh. 

Duke  of  ] 

1905^ 

9*2in.,  six; 

Edinburgh 

13550 

23 

6in.,  ten ; 3 

Bl’k  Prince^ 

1906 J 

pr.,  twenty- 

four  ; torpedo 

Devonshire. 

tubes,  three. 

Antrim  . . 'i 

1905"! 

7*5in.,  four; 

Argyll 

1905 

6in.,  six ; 12 

Carnarvon 

22J 

1905  t 

pr.,  two ; 3 

Devonshire 

1905  ( 

pr.,  twenty ; 

Hampshire 

1 

1905  1 

torpedo  tubes. 

Iloxburgh  J 

1905  J 

two. 

Monmouth. 

Berwick  . . 

1903^ 

Cornwall. . 

1904 

Cumber- 

6ii>;,  fourteen  ; 

land 

1904 

12  pr.,  ten ; 

Donegal  . . 

9800 

23 

1903  1 

pompoms,  ten; 

Essex  

1903  f 

3 pr. , three  ; 

Kent  

1903 

torpedo  tubes. 

Lancaster 

1904 

two. 

IVIonmouth 

1903 

Suffolk  . . J 

1904  j 

Drake. 

Drake 1 

1 

1902') 

9 *2in.  two ; 

Good  Hope 

1902 

6in.,  sixteen  ; 

King 

y 

14100 

23 

> 

• 12  pr.,  four- 

Alfred. . . 

I 

1903 

teen  ; 3 pr.. 

Leviathan  . 

1 

1903  J 

two  ; torpedo 

Cressy. 

tubes,  two. 

Aboukir  . . 

1 

1902^ 

9*2in.,  two; 

Bacchante 

1902 

6in.,  twelve ; 

Cressy 

1 

12000 

21 

1901  1 

12  pr.,  four- 

Euryalus 

r 

1904  r 

teen  ; 3 pr.. 

Hogue 

1 

1902  1 

three ; torpedo 

Sutlej ^ 

1 

1902  j 

tubes,  two. 

Protected 

Cruisers. 

Diadem. 

Am  phi-  ^ 

trite 

1900 

Andro- 

meda. . . 

1900 

6in.,  sixteen ; 

Argonaut 

1900 

12  pr.,  four- 

Ariadne  . . 

11000 

21 

1900 

- teen ; 3 p**.. 

Diadem  . . 

1899 

six ; torpedo 

Europa  . . 

1899 

tubes,  three. 

Niobe 

(Canada). 

1899 

Spartiate. 

1902  J 

Challenger 

Challenger  ' 

t 

1904  \ 

6in.,  eleven  *, 

Encounter  , 

r 

5800 

21 

1905  / 

12  pr.,  nine ; 

3 pr.,  six  ; tor- 

pedo tubes,two 

Highflyer. 

Hermes  ..^ 

I 

1889'i 

6in.,  eleven ; 

Highflyer 

y 

5600 

20 

1889  } 

- 12  pr.,  nine ; 

Hyacinth  . 

f 

1900  J 

3 pr.,  six;  tor- 

pedo tubes,two 

Name. 


Ton-  iSpd.l  Com- 
nage.  kts.  plcted. 


Armament. 


Talbot.  Protected 
Diana  , 

Dido 
Doris  . 

Eclipse 

Isis  560019*5 

Juno  . 

Minerva 
Talbot 
Venus  . 

Scout. 

Adventure 
Attentive 
Foresight 

Forward  .%  L 2700  25 
Pathfinder  f 

Patrol I 

Sentinel  . . 

Skirmisher  J 
Gem. 

Amethyst 
Diamond . . 1 
Sapphire  f 3000  23 
Topaz  . . J 
Bristol. 

S’hampton 

Dublin  . . y 5250  25 
Chatham 
Bristol 
Glasgow 

Gloucester  y 4800  25 
Liverpool 
Newcastle 
Dart- 
mouth. . 

Falmouth  ^ 5250  25 
Weymouth 
Yarmouth 
Sydney*  . . 

Mel-  ^ 5400  25 

bourne.^ . . 

At , 

B y 5400 

G J 

Boadicea. 

A (’11-12) 

Amphion 
Active 

Bellona  ..  ^ 3360  27*8 
Blanche 
Blonde 
Boadicea 


Cruisers. 
1899"’1 


1897 

1897 

1897 

1898 
1898 
1896 
1896 
1897. 

1905' 
1905 
1905 
1905  X, 
1905  r 
1905  1 
1905 
1905 J 

1904t 
1905  I 
1905  r 
1904  J 

1912-^ 

1912  y 

1912J 

1910^ 

1910  I 

1910 

1910 

1910 


6 in.,  eleven  ; 

12  pr.,  nine ; 
3 pr.,  seven  ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
three. 


12  pr.,  ten  ; 3 
pr.,  eight ; tor- 
pedo tubes, 
two. 


4in.,  twelve ; 
3 pr.,  eight ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
two. 

6in.,  eight ; 3 

pr.,  four  ; tor- 
pedo tubes,two 

6in.,  two ; 4in., 
ten ; torpedo 
tubes,  two. 


1911  6in.,  eight ; 3 

1911  y pr.,  four;  tor- 
pedo tubes,two 


191] 

1911 

1912 

1912 
1913") 

1913  y 

1913  J 

1913 

1912 

1912 

1910  y 

1910 

1911 
1909 


6in.,  eight ; 3 

pr.,  four  ; tor- 
pedo tubes, two 
6in.,  eight ; 3 

pr.,  four  ; tor- 
pedo tubes,two 


4in.,  six; 
smaller,  eight ; 
torpedo  tubes, 
two. 


* Building  for  the  Commonwealth  Government, 
t Three  new  cruisers  (1911-12). 

In  addition,  the  British  Fleet  possesses  a number 
of  obsolescent  and  obsolete  cruisers,  including 
Powerful  and  Terrible  (14,400  tons) ; Crescent,) 
Edgar,  Endymion,  Gibraltar,  Grafton,) 
Hawke,  Koyal  Arthur,  St.  George,  Theseus 
(7,350  tons)  ; Astraea,  Bonaventurc,  Cairi- 
brian,  Chary  bdis,  Flora,  Forte,  Fox,, 
Hermione  (4,360  tons) ; Aeolus,  Brilliant,| 
Melpomene,  Latona,  Sappho,  Scylla,; 
Alius,  Terpsichore  (3,500  tons) ; Pandora 
class  (2,200  tons),  nine  vessels.  Many  of 
these  vessels  are  employed  as  tenders  and 
for  other  subsidiary  services. 

Torpedo  Craft. 

Submarines  (effective)  (60  built) 75 

Destroyers  (less  than  11  years  old) 114 

Destroyers  (older) 91 

Torpedo  Boats  4P 
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BATTLESHirS 


Name. 


Ton- 

nage. 


Com- 

pleted 


LIST  OF  GERMAN  SHIPS. 

The  German  Navy. 

Armoured  Cruisers. 


Armament. 


*E.  Weissen- 
berjL 

E.  K,  Frie- 
drich W'm 

E.  Odin  

Hagen. 

E.  Hagen 

E.  Aegir  .... 
E.  K.  Erie 
drich  der  G 
Kaiser 
Ostferisland 
Oldenberg 


Dreadnoughts. 
I 11914 


5-  f 
G'e 


Thiiringen  . 
Dstfriesland 
I Helgoland  . . J 
Nassau. 
Baden 
Kassau 
Rheinland 
^Vestfalcn  . . J 


otU* 


i250001914 

1913- 

1913 
1913 
24000  1912 


1912 

1912 
1912 
1911 
1911 
1911  j 


22800 


12in.,  twelve ; 
5 ‘Oin.,  sixteen. 


12in.,  twelve 
9in.,  twelve. 


18500,: 


1910 
1910 
1910 
1910  j 

Pre-Dreadnoughts. 

Deutschland. 


12in., 

) ‘Oin., 

torpedo 

six. 


twelve ; 

twelve ; 
tubes, 


llin.,  twelve ; 
5'9in.,  twelve; 
3 *410.,  sixteen; 
torpedo  tubes,  six. 


Deutschland 
Hannover 
Pommern 
Ichlesien 
ichleswig 
Holstein. 
Braunsch- 
weig. 
Braunschweig 

31sass 

lothringen  > 
lessen  .... 
?reussen  . . j 


13200 


1906^ 

1907 

1907 

1908 
1908 


lOOl'i  llin.,four  ; 6'7in, 

1904  fourteen  ; 3 *4in 
13200  1906  > twelve  ; torpedo 

1905  tubes,  six. 

1905  j 

Wittelsbach  Class,  1902-3,four  9in.  guns,  etc 
Kaiser  Class,  1898-1901,  four  9in.  guns,  etc. 


llin.,  four  ; 6*7in. 
fourteen  ; 3*4in. 
twenty-two  ; tor 
pedo  tubes, 
six. 


* Ersatz^Kepluceinejit. 
ARMOURED  CRUISERS. 
Dreadnought  Cruisers. 


ikieben  . . \ 
loltke..../ 

■ on  der  Tann 


>lucher 


21500 


22000 

19000 


25 


1914  \ 
1913  / 
1912  \ 
1911  / 
1910 


Unknown. 

Probably  8-12 
in. 

llin.,  eight ; 
5 •8in.,  ten  ; 
20  pr.  ra  six- 
teen ; torpedo 
tubes,  four. 
Pre-Dreadnought  Cruisers. 


mesenau 

charn- 

horst. 


} 


14760 


11500 


25il909 


224 


1907'! 
1907  > 


8in.,  twelve ; 
6in.,  eight ; 
3 ’4,  sixteen; 
torpedo  tubes, 
four. 

8*2in.,  eight; 
6in.,  six; 
3 'fin.,  twen- 
ty ; torpedo 
tubes,  four. 

Iso  the  Fiirst  Bismarck,  Roon.  Yorck,  Prinz 
dalbert.  Friedrich  Karl,  Prinz  Heinrich, 
hose  mam  armament  is,  except  in  the  case 
t Prinz  Heinrich,  four  8’2-in.  guns. 

PROTECTED  CRUISERS. 

.Freya,  Hansa,  Hertha,  Victoria  Luise, 
ineta  (5,800  tons),  dating  from  1898-9. 


Kaiserin 
Augusta. . 

6300 

21 

1893 

E.  Seeadler  f 
E.  Geier  . . ( 

4500 

25-5 

1913  \ 
1913/ 

E.  Bussard  ( 
E.  Falke  . . \ 
E.  Condor  / 
E.Corm’r’n  \ 

4250 

25-5 

1912  \ 
1912/ 
1911  \ 
1911  / 

Augsburg  / 

Koln  ( 1 

Ivolberg  . . / 
Mainz  ....  \| 

3740 

25-5 

1911  \ 
1911  / 
19101 
1910  / 

6in.,  twelve ; 
3*4in.,  eight; 
torpedo  tubes, 
five. 

5 ’Oin.,  two; 
4in.,  ten. 


4in.,  twelve. 


4in.,  twelve. 


And  theDresden,Emden,KoenigsburgNuerem- 
berg,  Stettin,  Stuttgart,  Bremen,  Berlin, 
Dantzig,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Luebeck,  Muen- 
chen,  Arcona,  Frauenlob,  Undine,  Amazone, 
Ariadne,  Gazelle,  Medusa*  Niobe,  Nymphe, 
Thetis,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  1901. 

Torpedo  Craft. 

Submarines  (12  built) 26 

Destroyers  (less  than  11  vears  old)..!  * 98 

Destroyers  (older)  ' 5 

Torpedo  Boats  (effective) !!!!!!  !uone 

Germany  possesses  smaller  Pre-Dreadnought 
battleships  than  Great  Britain,  because  they 
carry  less  coal  and  stores  for  distance  service  ; 
they  would  be  effective,  however,  for  use  in 
the  North  Sea. 

In  Pre-Dreadnought  vessels  Germany  has  20  to 
the  British  40,  and  there  will  be  on  March 
31st,  1912,  an  even  greater  British  prepon- 
derance in  completed  Dreadnoughts  ; Great 
Britain  will  have  20  complete— 16  battlesliips 
and  4 battleship-cruisers,  whije  Germany  will 
have  only  9—7  battleships  and  2 battleship- 
cruisers.  But  in  Germany  will  have  buildin® 
on  the  same  date  12  ships— 9 battleships  and 
3 battleship  cruisers,  while  Great  Britain  will 
possess  only  10—8  battleships  and  2 battle- 
ship cruisers,  apart  from  the  two  vessels — the 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (to  be  completed 
in  1912)— ordered  by  the  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand  Governments,  and  there- 
fore beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  naval 
programme.  In  the  summer  of  1912  Germany 
will  have  13  Dreadnoughts  completed  to 
Great  Britain’s  20.  A 

As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  Pre-Dread- 
noughts, it  may  be  mentioned  that  on  March 
31st,  1912,  the  ages  of  the  Pre-Dreadnoughts 
of  the  two  fleets  will  b§  as  follows 

, Britain.  Germany. 

Under  10  years  old..  9 8 ‘ 

Under  12  years  old..  14  ..  12 

Under  15  years  old..  28  ..  18 

Britain's  superiority  in  Pre-Dreadnoughts  rests 
on  ships  which  are  reaching  obsolescence. 

For  many  years  Germany  laid  down  practi- 
cally no  big  cruisers,  while  the  British  Fleet  still 
contains  the  larger  number  of  vessels  laid  down 
during  the  years  of  Franco-Russian  rivalry 
which  preceded  the  war  in  the  Far  East  and 
the  Entente  Cordiale. 

The  Two-Power  Standard  applies  only  to 
heavily  armoured  ships— battlesoips— and  the 
Admiralty  have  always  urged  that  a great 
number  of  cruisers  are  essential,  owing  to  our 
vast  oversea  trade,  our  dependence  on  sea-borne 
supplies,  and  the  extent  of  the  Empire. 
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BRITISH  AND  GERMAN  RIVALRY. 

A Promise  of  Economy. 

Owing  to  tlie  conditions  under  whicli  j Any  deductions  drawn  from  tnese  crude 
naval  expenditure  was  met  down  to  the  figures  v^rould  be  inaccurate,  owing  to 
end  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  administration,  the  fact  that  the  Unionists  during  the 
the  usual  comparative  statements  of  I whole  of  their  admmistration  raised^  a 
naval  expenditure  are  misleading.'  - --  --  --  - v. 

Apparently  between  1904-5  and  1911-12 
the  expenditure  upon  the  British  fleet 
rose  from  £56,859,681  to  £44,392,500. 

Gross  Naval  Expenuiture,  1904-12. 


considerable  amount  each  year  by 
means  of  loans.  The  appended  st;^te- 
ment  contains  an  accurate  representa- 
tion of  the  facts; — 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Year. 

Total 
Kxiicii- 
clRure  from 
Navy  Votes 
(Net). 

Annuity  in 
rHpayinent 
ol  Loans. 

Total 

Expenditure, 
Exclusive  01 
Annuity. 

Loans  under 
Naval  AVorks 
Acts. 

Appro- 
priations in 
Aid. 

, Gr.ind  Total 
of  Naval 
Expenditure. 

Total  Naval 
Expenditure 
less  Amount 
of  non- 
corresponding 
Votes,  t 

1904- 5 

1905- 6 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 

1 910- 1 1-^ 

1911- 12* 

£ 

36,859,681 

33,151,841 

31,472,087 

31,2.51,156 

32,181,309 

35,734,015 

40,603,700 

44,392,500 

£ 

634,238 

1,015,812 

1,094,309 

1,214,402 

1,264,033 

1,325,808 

1,322,752 

1,322,752 

£ 

36,225,443 

32,136,029 

30,377,778 

.30,036,754 

30,917,276 

34,408,207 

39,280,948 

43,069,748 

£ 

3,402,575 

3,313,604 

2,431,201 

1,083,063 

948,262 

£ 

1,434,057 

1,709,602 

1,790,562 

1,615,350 

1,646,181 

1,651,445 

1,808,824 

1,812,299 

£ 

41,062,075 

37,159,235 

34,593,541 

32,735,767 

33,511,719 

36,059,652 

41,089,772 

44,882,047 

£ 

10,00*9,838 

11,127,285 

11,786,911 

13,938,137 

16,118,197 

19,269,726 

20,691,722 

21,487,903 

GEHMANY. 


t The  total  naval  expenditure  for  Germany  given  above  is  arrived  at  by  deducting  the  amounts 
for  the  following  items,  which  are  not  covered  in  the  British  Navy  Estimates : Fortifications  and 
garrisons  of  naval  forts,  pilot  and  lighthouse  service,  meteorological  service,  secret  service,  grants 

to  municipal  authorities,  Admiralty  buildings,  &c.  -i-  i at  -p +•  v, 

This  expenditure  excludes  the  following  items  covered  by  the  British  Isavy  Estimates  . Ketired 
pay  pensions,  gratuities  and  compassionate  allowances,  civil  superannuation,  &c.,  allowances, 
coastguards,  steamship,  subsidies,  reserves,  loan  charges  and  certain  expenditure  on  big  works. 
Col.  3 refers  to  Loans  under  the  Naval  Defence  and  In  aval  5\orks  Acts. 


The  actual  expenditure  on  the  fleet 
during  the  Liberal  administration  has 
consequently  increased  by  only 
£3,822,972.  During  the  past  eight  years 
the  Admiralty  have  been  meeting  the 
current  charges  for  the  fleet,  and  at 
the  same  time  repaying  money  bor- 
rowed during  the  period  when  the 
Unionists  were  in  office. 

During  the  same  period  Germany  s ex- 
penditure has  more  than  doubled.  Next 
year’s  Estimates  will  show  a reduction  of 
expenditure.  Singe  1908  Germany  has  been 
laying  down  every  year  four  large  armoured 
ships— three  battle-ships  and  one  battle-ship- 
cruiser— two  protected  and  12  torpedo-boat 
destroyers,  besides  submarines.  From  next 
vear  and  until  1917,  in  accordance  with  the 
Navy  Act  as  amended  in  1908,  she  wdll  lay 
down  each  year  only  two  large  armoured 
sliips,  but  will  maintain  her  former  pro- 
duction of  other  craft.  . , 

In  a memorandum  which  accorripanied  the 
Act  of  1908  it  was  shown  that  German  naval 
expenditure  in  1911  would  amount  to 
£22,031,788— and  that  in  subsequent  years 
it  would  amount  approximately  to  tlie  fol- 
lowing sums  ; — £ ^ 

1912  ..  22,455,000  1915 20,08o,000 

1913  ..  21,515,000  1916 20,485,000 

1914  20,835,000  1917 20,885,000 

If  the  German  Navy  Act  is  not  amended 

with  a view  to  increased  shipbuilding,  naval 
expenditure,  when  the  ships  now 
construction  have  been  completed,  will  lall 
to  a sum  ranging  between  20  and  21  millions, 
according  to  the  official  memorandum. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  anticipate  that 
the  estahlisliment  cliarges  of  tlie  increased 
fleet  will  cause  these  draft  Estimates  to  be 


increased  before  they  are  presented  to  the 
Reichstag. 

In  any  case  the  German  Estimates  will  in 
future  never  fall  below  20  millions;  in  other 
words,  Germany  will  not  return  to  the 
modest  expenditure  of  the  past,  and  this  will 
handicap  the  British  Government  in  any 
efl'ort  to  reduce  the  expenditure  so  long  as 
the  Two  Power  standard,  how'ever  inter- 
preted, is  maintained. 

Fortunately  naval  economy  is  being  prac- 
tised in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  is 


Total  Naval 

New  Construction, 

Year. 

Expenditure. 

inch  Annament. 

1909-10  . . 

£28,990,592 

£7,976,897 

1910-11  .. 

27,848,111 

6,889,005 

1911-12  .. 

26,584,571 

5,343,789 

It  is  anticipated  that  next  year  tlie 
American  Navy  Estimates  will  show  a further 
reduction.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outlay  on.  their 
fleets  by  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Russia,  and  France  still  shows  an  upward 


1909-10. 

1910-11. 

Aust.-II’g’y 

I til  l y 

£4,068,333 

6,537,118 

7,846,879 

9,650,167 

13,363,825 

£3,645,727 

8,341,766 

7,729,068 

9,723,674 

15,023,019 

Japan  .... 

Russia  

France  

1911-12. 


£5,152,382 

8,379,940 

8,803,015 

13,270.376 

16,705,382 


In  these  five  countries  tliere  i.s  rea.son 
to  anticipate  tliat,  in  view  of  the  n'cent 
events  in  Europe  and  the  failure  of  the 
Peace  propaganda  to  shape  the  course  of 
inteniational  politics,  the  naval  expenditure. 

will  continue  to  rise. 

For  Gorman  Fleet  Organisation  see  page  97. 
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WHY  THE  BRITISH  NAVY  COSTS  SO  MUCH. 


The  familiar  White  Paper  (265)  on 
the  naval  expenditure  of  Great  Britain 
shows  that  in  1911-12  the  expenditure 
on  the  great  fleets  of  the  world  was  as 
follows,  compared  with  the  outlay  10 
years  ago; — 


1902. 

1911. 

Inc. 

p.c. 

Great  Britain  . . 

£ 

31,003,000 

£ 

44,392,000 

43 

Genuany  

10,045,000 

22,032,000 

119 

France  

12,185,000 

16,705,000 

37 

Bussia  

10,446,000 

13,270,000 

27 

Italy 

4,840,000 

8,380,000 

73 

Aust.-Hungary . . 

1,955,000 

5,152,000 

163 

United  State.s  . . 

16,204,000 

26,585,000 

64 

Japan  

3,705,000 

8,803,000 

137 

Total j 

90,383,0001145,319,000 

60 

Including  the  outlay  of  the  British 
Over-sea  Dominions  and  the  lesser 
Powers  of  the  world,  the  aggregate 
; sum  now  being  devoted  to  naval  arma- 
! ments  is  nearly  £200,000,000  annually. 
The  largest  proportional  increase  in 
expenditure  in  Europe  has  been  made 
by  the  three  Powers  which  constitute 
I the  Triple  Alliance,  while  the  percen> 
tage  of  increase  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  has  amounted  to  only  43  per 
cent. 

But  nevertheless  the  British  Navy 
is  shown  to  be  costing  rather  more 
than  tvl^'-e  as  much  as  the  Navy  of 
Germany.  Looking  at  the  huge  total 
of  British  naval  expenditure  it  is 
natural  that  critics  should  marvel  at 
the  disproportion  in  the  cost  of  the 
British  and  German  fleets. 

On  March  16th,  1911,  in  introducing 
the  Navy  Estimates  for  1911-12,  the  First 
Lord  gave  a complete  explanation  of 
this  disproportion  of  expenditure  in 
the  two  countries.  He  said ; — 

“ I think  the  House,  on  examining  the 
Estimates,  will  agree  that  these  totals  do 
not  represent  comparable  quantities. 

“ For  instance,  on  our  Naval  Estimates  is 
a charge  of  £1,300,000  for  interest  on  loans. 
In  Germany,  where  a precisely  similar  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  of  borrov/ing  for 
expenditure  on  large  works,  the  charge  for 
interest  on  loans  is  not  put  on  the  Naval 
Estimates,  but  is  borne  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  I should  be  very  happy  to 
dump  £1,300,000  on  the  Home  Office  Esti- 
mates. If  I am  going  t-o  compare  my  total 
, with  the  German  total,  that  £1,300,000  must 
be  struck  oft'. 

“ Then  I have  to  include  in  my  Estimates 
votes  for  pensions,  retired  pay,  and  other 
charges.  In  Germany  these  are  charged,  not 
to  the  Naval  Estimates,  but  are  borne  by 
the  Civil  Estimates.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  have  to  bear  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions. 

“ Then,  again,  it  is  our  national  policy 
not  to  have  conscription-— a policy  which  I 


strongly  support.  I think  we  pay  very  little 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem; but,  still,  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  It 
is  not  fair  that  that  factor  should  be  left 
out  of  account.  If  I were  to  charge  in  ray 
Estimates  only  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
German  scale  I should  reduce  my  Vote  for 
pay,  victualling,  clothing,  medical  charges, 
&c.,  by  three  millions. 

“ Taking  all  these  items  together,  when 
comparing  our  Estimates  with  the  German 
Estimates,  you  have  to  make  a total  deduc- 
tion from  my  Estimates  of  44  millions  of 
no  less  than  eight  millions.  So  that  the 
true  comparison  is  36  millions  to  22  millions. 

“ That  is  not  all.  Of  these  36  millions  at 
least  2|  millions  are  spent  on  the  main- 
tenance of  fleets  that  are  kept  entirely  on 
foreign  stations,  on  the  grounds  of  Empire 
and  trade— fleets  in  the  Pacifle,  Indian,  and 
Atlantic  Oceans — I am  not  including  the 
Mediterranean— which  would  not  be  avail- 
able for  service  in  the  first  line  of  battle 
in  home  waters  in  the  event  of  war.  That 
is  an  item  which  is  a charge  of  Empire,  and 
that  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  when  we  are 
making  comparisons  with  other  fleets  which 
have  no  such  charge. 

“ That  would  further  reduce  the  36  mil- 
lions to  332  millions.  And  that  is  the  total 
it  is  proper  to  compare  with  the  German 
22  millions.” 

The  British  Navy  has  squadrons 
stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  world; 
the  German  Navy  is  largely  concen- 
trated in  German  waters.  The  British 
Admiralty  maintain  upwards  of  70  men- 
of-war  of  various  types — including  six 
battle-ships — outside  British  waters, 

with  expensive  naval  bases,  which  are 
the  essential  links  in  Imperial  defence. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  out- 
side the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  only 
two  large  ships  and  20  small  craft,  and 
only  one  foreign  base. 


Expenditure  on  New  Construction. 


1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

G.  Britain . . 

£ 

11,227,194 

£ 

14,957,430 

£ 

17,566,877 

Germany  . . 

10,177.063 
1 4,517,766 

11,392,866 

11,710,859 

France  .... 

4,977,682 

5,876,659 

Russia  .... 

i 1,758,487 

1,424,013 

4,318,045 

Italy 

! 2,190,707 

2,181,200 

2,277,302 

Austria 

1,908,331 

1,683,333 

3,125,000 

U.S.A 

7,976,897 

6,889,005 

5,343,789 

Japan  .... 

! 2,392,483 

2,748,349 

2,997,493 

Tonnage  launched. 


1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  

77,202 

92,957 

176,682 

Germany  

104,971 

83,184 

101,830 

France  

21,205 

96,308 

21,880 

Russia  

1,834 

4,371 

6,130 

Italy 

21,021 

2,404 

19,642 

Austria 

16,034 

37,122 

16,384 

United  States  .... 

69,341 

80,882 

75,935 

Japan  

1,620 

Nil. 

43,900 

90 


NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  NAVAL  GUNS. 


There  has  recently  been  some  contro- 
versy with  reference  to  the  armaments 
of  British  and  German  ships  of  the 
latest  type— Dreadnoughts.  The  facts 
of  the  situation  are  as  follows: — 

The  original  British  Dreadnoughts 
carry  ten  12in.  guns,  with  24  3in.,  only 
eight  of  the  big  guns  bearing  on  either 
broadside.  In  the  nine  subsequent  ships 
• — improved  Dreadnoughts — all  the  10 
big  guns  bear  on  either  broadside,  and 
the  ahead  and  astern  fire  is  increased, 
while  the  4in.  gun — 20  in  number — re- 
places the  3iu.  weapon.  The  Invincible 
and  her  sister  battle-ship  cruisers  carry 
eight  12in.  guns — all  bearing  on  either 
broadside — and  sixteen  4in. 

In  the  battle-ship  Orion  and  the  15 
other  large  armoured  vessels — battle- 
ships and  battle-ship  cruisers — laid 
down  since  August,  1909,  the  12in.  gun 
is  replaced  by  the  new  13*5in.  weapon. 
This  new  gun  fires  a shell  of  l,2501bs., 
compared  with  8501bs.  of  the  12in.  gun 
as  mounted  in  the  earlier  Dread- 
noughts. The  immense  gain  in  power 
in  the  later  ships  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  displacement,  as  com- 
pared with  the  original  Dreadnought, 
has  increased  by  34  per  cent.,  the 
weight  of  the  broadside  fire  has  in- 
creased by  84  per  cent.,  with  very  slight 
increase  in  the  cost  of  construction. 

America. — The  armament  of  the  American 
Dreadnoughts  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
British  vessels,  the  Michigan  and  South 
Carolina  having  eight,  and  later  ones  ten 
12in.  guns,  v/ith  twenty-two  Sin.  or  fourteen 
.5in.  guns  as  anti-torpedo  weapons.  In  the 
two  American  ships  laid  down  in  the  winter 
of  1911  it  is  proposed  to  mount  twelve  14in. 
guns  throwing  a shell  weighing  l,6001bs. 

Germany. — The  earlier  ships,  in  addition 
to  twelve  llin.  guns,  mount  a dozen  5-9in. 
quickfirers.  They  are  apparently  over- 
gunned, with  inadequate  coal  supplies. 

In  the  past  year  Germany  began  to  pass 
into  the  Fleet  ships  mounting  her  new  12in. 
weapon.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  German 
ships  now  building  carry  this  gun,  which 
throws  a projectile  weighing  9Sllbs. 
Krupp’s  are  said  to  have  successfully  com- 


pleted the  trials  of  a llin.  gun,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  German  authorities 
have  yet  adopted  it. 

France,  Japan,  and  all  the  other  navies  still 
continue  to  mount  guns  of  12in.  calibre  as 
their  main  battle  weapons,  and  Italy  has 
partially  abandoned  the  twin-barbette  in 
favour  of  a barbette  with  three  guns. 

The  fighting  power  of  a ship  is 
judged  not  by  the  number  of  guns 
mounted,  but  by  the  maximum  number 
which  can  be  used  at  various  bearings, 
and  the  fire  of  which  can  be  effectively 
“controlled."  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
the  British  and  American  Fleets,  with 
practically  the  same  efficient  system 
of  gunnery,  the  armament  is  on  the 
simple  all-big  gun  principle. 

Professor  Welch,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects. submitted  tables  showing  the 
weight  of  broadside  which  can  be  fired 
from  the  main  armament  of  British 
and  foreign  ships  calculated  on  their 


tons  displacement : — Lbs. 

British : Orion  *56 

Colossus -42 

Dreadnought *38 

German : Helgoland  *43 

Nassau  -33 

United  States  : Texas *52 

Delaware  *43 

French  Courbet  *33 


This  expert  calculation  shows  that  as 
fighting  machines  the  latest  British 
battle-ships  are  superior  to  any  of 
their  contemporaries  in  foreign  fleets. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  principle 
of  gunnery  adopted  by  the  Admiralty, 
British  battle-ships  of  the  Dreadnought 
era  carry  no  secondary  battery.  Ger- 
man battle-ships,  on  the  other  hand, 
mount  a heavy  battery  of  6in.  guns. 
British  naval  opinion  holds  that,  owing 
to  the  range  of  the  modern  torpedo, 
ships  could  not  approach  each  other 
in  battle  sufficiently  close  to  enable 
these  quick-firing  guns  to  be  used,  and 
that  the  only  weapons,  besides  the 
main  battle  guns,  which  can  be  use- 
fully employed  are  light  quick-'firing 
guns  for  repelling  attacks  of  torpedo  craft. 


RACE  IN  DREADNOUGHTS  (105  Built  or  Building). 


Deeadnoughts  on  March  31st,  1912. 


Built. 

Building. 

Total 

Great  Britain  . . . . 

....  20 

. . 10  . . 

30* 

Germany 

..  ..  9 

. . 12  . . 

21 

United  States 

6 

..  6 .. 

12 

France  

6 

..  4 .. 

10 

Japan  

. . . . 3 

. . 5 . . 

8 

Russia 

0 

4 .. 

4 

Italy  

. . . . 0 

4 .. 

4 

Austria  

. . . . 0 

4 . . 

4 

Brazil  

. . . . 2 

..  1 .. 

3 

Spain  

..  ..  0 

..  3 .. 

3 

Argentina 

....  0 

..  2 .. 

2 

Chile  

....  0 

..  2 .. 

2 

Turkey  

....  0 

. . 2 .. 

2 

Total.... 

. . . . 46 

. . 59  . . 

105 

* Excluding  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  .ships. 

In  the  summer  of  1012  Germany  will  have  13  Dread- 
noushts  finished  ; at  that  date  the  British  total  will  still 
he  20. 


Armoured  ships  are  constructed 
more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  than 
abroad,  and  the  figures  of  ships  build- 
ing are  consequently  misleading,  since 
the  British  vessels  are  completed  be- 
fore those  of  rival  fleets. 


This  disparity  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  forecast  of  the  probable 
number  of  Dreadnoughts  which  w'ill  be 
completed  on  March  3ist,  1914,  two 
years  hence : — Ships  Sliips 

comp’td.  comp’tfl. 

Britain 30  Austria 2 (or  3) 

Germany 19  (or  21)  Brazil  3 

United  States 10  Argentina  . . 2 


France 

Japan 

Russia 

Italy 


8 


Spain 
Chile  . . 
Turkey 


Total 


92 
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German  Fleet  Organisation. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
German  Navy  Act,  the  operation  of 
which  extends  to  1917,  the  organisation 
of  the  German  fleet  will  be  as  follows ; — 

Battle  Fleet. — Two  fleet  flagships, 

four  squadrons,  each  of  eight  battle-, 
ships,  eight  large  cruisers  and  24  small 
cruisers  for  scouting  purposes. 

Foreign  Fleet. — Eight  large  cruisers, 
10  small  cruisers. 

Fleet  Reserve. — Four  battle-ships,  four 
large  cruisers,  four  small  cruisers. 

None  of  these  battle-ships  or  cruisers 
is  to  be  more  than  20  years  old.  The 
fleet  in  home  waters  will  be  organised 
on  the  following  scale; — 

The  1st  and  2nd  Squadron  form  the  Active 
Battle  Fleet. 

The  Srd  and  4th  Squadron  form  the  Re- 
serve Battle  Fleet. 

All  the  ships  of  the  Active  Battle  Fleet 
and  lialf  the  number  of  ships  of  the  Reserve 
Battle  Fleet  are  to  be  kept  in  permanent 
commission. 

Ships  not  in  commission  may  be  commis- 
sioned temporarily  for  the  manoeuvres. 

The  Navy  Act  also  makes  provision 
for  the  automatic  increase  of  the  per- 
sonnel in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule : — 

Full  complements  for  ships  of  the  Active 
Battle  Fleet,  one-half  of  the  torpedo  boats, 
schoolships,  and  special  vessels. 

Nucleus  crews  (technical  personnel  two- 
thirds,  and  for  the  rest  one-half  of  the  full 
complement),  for  the  Reserve  Battle  Fleet 
and  the  second  half  of  the  torpedo  boats. 

One-and-a-half  the  number  of  men,  &c., 
required  for  ships  serving  abroad. 

The  men  necessary  for  shore  service.  » 

An  excess  of  5 per  cent,  on  the  total 
numbers  provided  for  under  these  various 
headings. 


STRENGTH  OF  THI 

In  the  appended  table  is  given  a 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the 
men-of-war  of  the  eight  chief  navies 
of  the  world,  showing  the  vessels 
built  and  building.  In  the  case 
of  battle-ships  and  armoured  cruisers, 
vessels  of  the  Dreadnought  and  pre- 
Dreadnought  types  are  classified 
separately  for  convenience,  but  the 
Dreadnought  cruisers,  it  should  be 
added,  carry  the  same  type  of  heavy 
gun  as  the  Dreadnought  battle-ships, 
but  sacrifice  a measure  of  armour 
protection  for  increased  speed. 

In  the  British  totals,  no  account  has 
been  taken  of  the  two  Dreadnought 
cruisers  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
and  other  vessels  building  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  Governments. 


Australian  Defence. 

The  scheme  drafted  by  Admiral  Sir 
Reginald  Henderson  for  the  Aiisiralian 
Commonwealth  involves  an  annual  expendi- 
ture, exclusive  of  construction,  of  some 
5 millions  sterling.  Their  existing  plan  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  an  Australian 
unit  of  the  Pacific  Fleet;  the  new  scheme 
recommends  the  building  in  the  next  22  years 
of  a self-contained  Australian  squadron. 


' Present 
Australian  Fleet 
under  Actual 
Construction. 

The  Henderson 
Scheme. 

1 Dreadnought  Cruiser. 
3 Bristols. 

6 Destroyers. 

3 Submarines. 

8 Dreadn’ght  Cruisers 
10  Protected  Cruisers. 
18  Destroyers. 

12  Submarines. 

The  cost  of  construction  under  the  Hender- 
son scheme  is  23  millions,  and  of  dock  accom- 
modation 17  millions.  The  personnel 
contemplated  is  15,000  men,  and  provision  is 
to  be  made  for  the  local  manufacture  and 
supply  of  guns,  ammunition,  &c. 

In  1918  Australia  would  have  23  warships 
in  c.ommission,  42  in  1923,  52  in  1933,  The 
naval  bases  are  to  be  at  Sydney  and  Fre- 
mantle. 

The  Australian  Navy  is  to  be  manned  by 
two  classes,  the  Permanent  Naval  Forces 
and  the  Citizen  Naval  Forces.  The  former 
are  bound  to  continuous  service;  the  latter 
are  volunteers  who  are  not  bound  in  time  of 
peace  to  continuous  service,  and  are  not 
ordinarily  entitled  to  pay  in  peace. 

The  actual  Australian  fleet  consists  of 
three  torpedo-boat  destroyers.  Building 
are  one  Dreadnought  cruiser,  the  “Aus- 
tralia,'' launched  on  October  25th,  1911; 
three  protected  cruisers.  2nd  class,  the 
“ Sydney,"  “ Melbourne,"  and  “ Bris- 
bane.” Three  submarines  are  also 
under  construction. 

Canada  possesses  two  obsolescent 
rruisers,  the  “ Niobe  ” and  the  “ Rain- 
bow,” used  as  training  ships. 


WORLD’S  FLEETS. 


The  standing  of  the  fleets  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 


‘S 

b 

0) 

s 

§■ 

I 

m 

n 

1 

s 

3 

Battle- ships : 

« 

o 

' 

■< 

Dreadnoughts  ■■ 

22 

16 

12 

10 

8 

4 

4 

4 

Pre-D’noughts 

25 

15 

16 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

Older  Ships  . . 

15 

5 

9 

9 

4 

3 

2 

6 

Arm’d  Cruisers  : 

D’ nought  C’rs 

8 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Prc-Dreadngt. 

Cruisers  .... 

42 

9 

15 

15 

13 

6 

7 

S 

Protected  C’rs. ; 

2nd  Class  

41 

6 

3 

3 

7 

8 

3 

Srd  Class  

36 

36 

14 

21 

13 

2 

15 

60 

Torpedo  Craft : 

Destroyers 

205 

113 

42 

85 

64 

99 

29 

12 

Torpedo  Boats 

54 

4832 

191 

48 

32 

73 

42 

Submarines  . . 

79 

24135 

84 

14 

35 

19 

12 
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NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


Tho  military  forces  of  the  British 
Cl  own  include : — 

(1)  The  forces  in  the  United  Kingdom  aiul 
its  dependencies,  wliicli  are  directly  under  the 
Fritisii  War  OlTice. 

(2)  TJie  IniUan  Army,  consisting  of  that 
j»ortion  of  the  British  Army  whicli  is  in 
India,  practically  controlled  by  the  War 
Office,  and  the  “ Indian,”  i.e,,  native  Army, 
under  the  Government  of  India.  Both  are 
charged  on  the  Indian  Estimates. 

(.3)  The  forces  of  the  overseas  domi- 
nions, Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa,  controlled  and  paid  for 
by  the  respective  Governments. 

The  co-ordination  of  these  three 
branches  was  considered  at  the  1909 
Conference  for  the  Military  and  Naval 
Defences  of  the  Empire. 

The  higher  units  of  organisation 
in  the  British  Army  are: — 

(a)  The  division  of  three  infantry  brigades 
(12  battalions),  the  divisional  artillery  of 
76  guns,  two  companies  mounted  infantry, 
and  two  companies  engineers — strength  (com- 
batants only)  about  16,000; 

(5)  The  cavalry  division  of  four  cavalry 
brigades  with  horse  artillery;  and 

(c)  the  brigade  (in  the  case  of  infantry  4 
battalions,  and  in  that  of  cavalry  three 
3-squadron  regiments). 

Besides  cavalry  brigades  there  are 
mixed  brigades  of  cavalry,  mounted 
infantry,  and  horse  artillery,  called 
“ mounted  brigades.”  The  Horse  and 
Field  Artillery  is  organised  in  groups 
called  ” brigades  ” of  two  or  three 
6-gun  batteries. 

The  general  service  army  at  its 
maximum  under  present  conditions  is 
estimated  officially  at : — 

1 Cavalry  Division  and  2 ^ 

Mounted  Brigades  . . j-From  Home. 

6 Divisions ; 

1 Cavalry  Brigade 1 From  Colonial 

1 Division  / Garrisons. 

8 Mounted  Brigades \ ^ 

StrenfSith  and  Distribution  of  the 


Before  considering  the  British  fqjces  in 
detail  it  may  be  well  to  summarise  the 
available  numbers  on  January  1st,  1911. 
The  strength  of  the  Regulars  at  home  and 
in  the  Colonies  was  166,331 ; Army  Reserve, 
136, .337;  Special  Reserve  (including  a few 
unconverted  militja),  66,997;  Territorial 
Force  (including  officers  of  the  O.T.C.,  per- 
manent staff,  and  Isle  of  Man  volunteers), 
270,110;  Channel  Isles,  Malta,  Bermuda  local 
forces,  5,807 ; Colonial  and  Native  Indian 
corps  in  Imperial  service,  8,.353;  British 
forces  on  Indian  Establishment,  77,804 ; 
total,  731,739.  This  total  dees  not  include 
the  native  Indian  Army. 

The  forces  of  the  Grown  are  divided 
into  two  classes:  (a)  Regular,  (b)  Ter- 
ritorial. The  former  Militia  has  been 
converted  into  a ” special  reserve  ” for 
the  regular  army,  and  the  Volunteers 
and  Imperial  Yeomanry  consolidated 
as  the  Territorial  Force  (1907).  All 
these  are  voluntarily  enlisted. 

The  regular  army  is  available  at  all 
times  for  general  service.  It  includes 
embodied  troops  and  the  Army  Reserve. 
About  half  its  strength  is  abroad — in 
India  and  the  Colonies.  The  British 
regulars  who  form  the  Indian  xArmy 
are,  as  has  been  said,  paid  for  by  the 
Indian  taxpayer,  but  ihey  are  under 
the  control  of  the  British  War  Office. 
The  Indian  charges  in  1911-12  are 
£18,353,700  for  an  army  of  234,803  men. 
Of  these  troops  over  75,000  are  British 
regulars,  in  India  the  units  are  prac- 
tically on  a war  footing;  at  home  the 
battalions  have  of  course,  reduced 
establishments,  and  on  mobilisation 
would  complete  from  the  Reserve. 
Recruits  for  the  regular  army  are 
accepted  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
25,  and  enlistment  is  in  most  cases  for 
seven  years  with  the  colours  and  five 
in  the  Reserve.  Recruits  in  1910  num- 
bered 26,434,  a decrease  of  7.403  as  com- 
pared with  1909. 

tegular  Army,  October  1st,  1910. 


Infantry 

Cavalry. 

Artillery 

Engnrs. 

Technical 

and 

Depart’!. 

Colonial 

Troops. 

1 Indian 
1 Troops 
on  Impcr’l 
1 Service. 

Total. 

Home 

73,243 

10,919 

25,215 

6,583 

11,828 

~ - 

1 z , 

127,788 

India  

j 54,760 

5,909 

16,205 

374 

569 

- 

j _ 

77,817 

Other  Stations  : 

Mediterranean 

7,218 

. — 

3,051 

840 

633 

441 

— 

12,183 

Egypt 

4,497 

703 

356 

16p 

326 

— 

— 

6,047 

Ceylon  and 
Straits  S.  . . 

924 

644 

245 

161 

109 

1,566 

3,649 

China  

2,129 

— 

982 

313 

271 

423 

2,403 

6,521 

8.  Africa  .... 

5,939 

2,397 

1,370 

607 

1,093 

— 

— 

11,406 

W.  Africa  

— 

. — 

249 

67 

57 

2,168 

— 

2,541 

Various,  on 
Passage,  &c. 

1,851 

575 

571 

320 

242 

762 

— 

4,321 

Total  other 
Stations  .... 

22,558 

3,675 

7,223 

2,557 

2,783 

3,903 

3,969 

46,668 

Grand  Totals  . . 

ISO, 561 

20,503 

48,643 

9,614 

15,180 

3,969 

252,273 

Army  Reserve 

82,844 

11,033 

25,172 

5,240 

11,423 

3,903  1 

. — 

135,712 

56,354 

Special  Res’ve 

46,852 

1,861 

.6,553 

1,139 

959 

— 
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THE  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCE. 


The  troops  at  home  are  now  fully 
organised,  in*  view  of  forming  in  war  a 
field  army  of  six  divisions,  one  cavalry 
division,  two  mounted  brigades,  &o., 
composed  as  follows;  73  battalions,  42 
squadrons,  26  companies  mounted  in- 
fantry, 84  batteries,  a total  effective 
of  163,279  men. 

Number  of  Officers  and  Men  Required 
FOR.  THE  Expeditionary  Force. 

I War  Establishment, 


Arm. 

incl.  1st  reinlorceinc’ts 

Officers. 

Otlier 

Ranks. 

Staff  and  miscellaneous 
appointments  

309 

657 

Cavalry  

378 

9,294 

Aitillery  

736 

30,091 

Royal  Engineers  

infantry*  

320 

2,461 

7,418 

88,848 

Teclmical  and  Departmen- 
tal Troopst  

1,669 

26,971 

Total  

5,873 

163,279 

♦Including  mounted  infantry, 
t i.e.,  Army  Service,  Royal  Army  Med., 
Army  Vet.,  Army  Ordnance,  Pay  and  Postal 
Service,  Police,  and  Army  Motor  Reserve. 

These  figures  should  be  compared 
arm  by  arm  with  the  numbers  given 
on  the  preceding  page  of  troops  of  the 
Regular  Army,  Army  Reserve,  and 
Bpeoial  Reserve,  from  which  they  must 
be  drawn. 


The  officers  and  men  stated  to  be 
available  for  service  in  the  Expedi- 
tionary  Force  in  June,  1910,  were: — 


Officers. 

Men. 

R.rcrnlaTS  

6,703 

1,9.52 

1,949 

90,953 

116,815 

43,713 

Army  Reserve  

Special  Reserve  

Total  

10,604 

251,481_ 

The  gross  number  of  men  serving  at 
home  and  in  the  two  Reserves  was 
considerably  in  advance  of  these 


lig  UI 

Until  the  cavalry  now  in  South  Africa 
becomes  available  the  duties  of  divisional 
cavalry  are  performed  by  mounted  infantry. 
It  was  stated  by  Lord  Haldane  in  the 


House  of  Lords  in  April,  that  the  com- 
batant personnel  of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
is  now  complete  in  all  arms.  Stores, 
weapons,  and  ammunition  are  ready.  The 
deficient  provision  in  the  Army  Service  Corps,, 
the  Army  Medical  Service,  and  the  Veter- 
inary Service  are  being  made  good.  The 
first  four  divisions  cou4d  mobilise  within  10- 
days,  the  six  within  21  days.  This  .state- 
ment must  be  made  with  the  reservation 
that  there  is  a serious  shortage  of  horses. 

By  law  horses  and  vehicles  suitable  for 
military  purposes  may  on  mobilisation  be- 
taken compulsorily  at  a just  price.  The  list 
of  such  horses  and  vehicles  was  until 
recently  in  the  care  of  the  police,  who,, 
though  they  took  a census  of  horses,  had 
no  means  of  classifying  them.  In  future 
the  County  Associations  are  to  use  the 
powers  of  the  police  in  this  respect. 

On  mobilisation  it  would  be  necessary  to 
find  42,000  horses  for  the  Regulars  and^ 
86,000  for  the  Territorials,  a total  of  138,000. 
The  War  Office  register  of  horses  accounts 
for  12,000,  which  are  immediately  available. 
It  is  estimated  that  throughcut  the  coun- 
try there  are  500,000  horses  (about  one-thir(T 
of  the  number  of  horses  given  in  the  live 
stock  returns  published  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture),  which  are  suitable  for  the 
work;  the  business  of  classifying  and 
registering  them  for  mobilisation  must  be- 
carried  out  by  the  County  Associations,  to 
each  of  which  a certain  quota  is  allotted. 
The  responsibility  of  selection,  however, 
rests  with  the  General  Officer  Commanding- 
in-Chief  in  the  district  in  which  the  county 
is  situated. 

The  strength  of  the  Army  Service- 
Corps  will  shortly  be  reduced,  owing  to> 
the  adoption  of  motor-transport.  .The 
Government  is  prepared  to  subsidise 
motor-lorries  carrying  three  tons  or 
1|  tons,  with  an  average  speed  of  12 
and  10  miles  an  hour  respectively,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  vehicles 
will  be  received  for  War  Office  purchase 
in  a period  of  national  danger. 

An  Air  Battalion  has  now  been 
formed  at  Aldershot,  and  the  Estimates 
of  1911-12  provide  £133,000  for  military 
aeronautics.  Particulars  of  Army 
Aviation  are  given  in  the  article 
“ Aviation.’’ 


THE  INDIAN  ARMY. 


The  Indian  Army  is  organised  into 
a Northern  Army  and  a Southern 
Army  (head-quarters,  Rawal  Pindi  aiud 
Poona  respectively).  These  two  armies 
are  composed  of  British  and  Native 
troops,  in  a proportion  roughly  of  1 
British  to  2 Native  soldiers.  This  was 
decided  upon  after  the  great  Mutiny 
of  1857,  since  which  date  also  the 
Native  Army  has  had  no  horse  or  field 
artillery.  The  Native  Army  is  com- 
manded by  British,  assisted  by  Native 
officers,  a cavalry  or  infantry  regiment 
having  normally  13  British  and  18 
Native  officers.  The  latter  are,  as  a 
rule,  veteran  soldiers  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks. 

From  the  British  and  Native  Troops 


serving  in  India  8 mounted  brigades 
and  9 divisions  are  stated  to  be  avail- 
able for  general  service  in  war. 

The  established  strength  of  British  and 
Native  Armies  in  India  varies  little  from, 
year  to  year.  The  following  figures  are  for 
1909-10 

British  Army  *7o,000- 

Native  Army — 

British  2,409 

Native  159,446 


236,975 

Imperial  Service  Troops  (native)..  20,736 

Native  Reserve  35,736 

Volunteers  (British  and  Eurasian, 

including  Cadets)  87,040 

♦Excluding  346  Royal  Engineers. 
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TEERITORIAL  FORCE. 


THE  TERRITORIAL  FORCE. 


In  peace  time  the  Territorial  Force 
is  administered  by  “ County  Associa- 
tions,” local  committees,  half  military, 
half  civil,  which  are  supplied  with  the 
necessary  funds,  end,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  War  Office, 
provide  for  the  routine  needs  of  the 
various  services. 

The  strength  of  the  Force  in  October, 
1911.  was  9,475  officers  and  254,692  other 
ranks  a total  of  264,167  out  of  an  estab- 
lishment of  511,000.  During  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year  there  was  an 
increase  of  5,400  officers  and  men. 

Mr,  Haldane  stated  in  October  that 
out  of  45,000  time-expiS:ed  Territorials, 
25,000  had  re-engaged.  The  number  who 
attended  camp  for  the  full  period  of 
training  in  1911  were  6,975  officers  and 
148,318  other  ranks;  for  eight  days,  1,011 
officers  and  75,523  other  ranks;  for 
shorter  periods,  63  officers  and  330 
other  ranks. 

Liability  for  foreign  service  has  been 
accepted  by  1,055  officers  and  17,189 
men,  including  the  whole  of  King 
Edward’s  Horse  and  of  the  7th  Bn. 
Middlesex  Regiment. 

, The  term  of  service  is  4 years  (re-engage- 
ments allowed),  with  training  liabilities 
amounting  to  a minimum  of  10-20  drills  and 
a minimum  of  7 days  (14  allowable)  in  camp 
every  year.  The  Force  is  organised  as  a 
self-contained  army,  in  14  divisions  and  14 
mounted  brigades,  and  by  units,  into  66 
regiments  of  yeomanry,  14  horse  batteries, 
66  brigades  field  and  mountain  artillery,  14 
batteries  heavy  artillery,  192  battalions  of 
infantry,  10  battalions  cyclists,  &c.  The 
peace  and  'war  strengths  are  the  same,  the 
newly-formed  reserve  being  rather  of  the 
feature  of  a ” first  reinforcement  ” than 
an  augmentation. 

In  the  summer  of  1909,  steps  w’ere  taken 
for  the  formation  of  a Territorial  Reserve, 


the  strength  of  which  is  to  be  about  80,000. 
At  the  same  time  two  other  forces  were  out- 
lined, the  Technical  Force  Reserve,  and  the 
Veteran  (now  called  National)  Reservo. 
The  Technical  Reserve  is  to  consist  of  men 
who,  though  they  never  have  held  commis- 
sions or  served  in  the  ranks,  may  by  special 
aptitudes  render  special  services  in  emer- 
gency, The  establishment  of  the  National 
Reserve  is  an  attempt  to  organise  and 
utilise  the  services  of  men  who  have  already 
passed  through  the  Regular  or  tlie  Terri- 
torial forces.  The  first  organised  County 
contingent  was  that  of  -Surrey.  In  a very 
short  time  after  recruiting  had  begun  the 
National  Reserve  in  the  City  and  County  of 
London  - alone  numbered  347  officers  and 
4,115  men.  The  National  Reserve  is  really 
a register  of  trained  officers  and  men  who, 
without  undertaking  any  definite  liability, 
would  probably  be  of  the  utmost  service  m 
an  emergency. 

The  Estimates  for  1911-12  show  a net 
increase  of  £106,000  for  the  Territorial 
Force,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  County  Associations 
will  be  solved  by  more  liberal  pro- 
vision for  establishment,  travelling, 
horses,  boot-money,  training,  and  pos- 
sibly separation  allow^ance,  during  the 


The  organisation  of  Cadet  Corps,  uni- 
formed and  lyiuniformed,  has  been  begun  by 
the  County  Associations,  under  whom  all 
such  bodies  “ re-engaged  ” by  the  War  Office 
gre  placed  both  for  administration  and  for 
training. 

In  1910-11  51  units,  consisting  of  122 
companies  of  cadets,  were  recognised,  and 
many  others  w'ere  awaiting  recognition. 
Another  auxiliary  to  the  Territorial  Force, 
the  Voluntary  Aid  Service,  numbered  405 
detachments,  80  per  cent,  of  which  were 
raised  under  the  Red  Cross  Society.  99  of 
these  detachments  were  composed  of  menj 
the  remaining  308  of  women. 


THE  OVERSEAS  DOMINIONS. 


The  Canadian  militia  has,  since  1905, 
been  entirely  responsible  for  local  de- 
fence. Every  Canadian  citizen  is  liable 
to  service  from  the  age  of  18  to /that  of 
60.  Its  peace  establishment  is  50,000. 
There  is  a small  permanent  force  of 
4,005  men. 

The  Canadian  military  organisation  was 
inspected  in  the  summer  of  1910  by  General 
Sir  John  French.  He  reported  to  the 
Dominion  Government  that  the  numbers 
proposed  under  the  present  war  establish- 
ment, 100,000,  are  sufficient,  but  that  the 
existing  disproportion  in  the  strength  of 
the  various  arms  should  be  remedied,  and 
that  higher  organisation  should  be  re-cast 
in  view  of  war  requirements. 

Australia. — Mr.  Deakin’s  Defence  Act  of 
1903  provided  for  a mild  form  of  universal 
compulsory  training,  and  has  been  amended 
by  the  Defence  Acts  of  1909  and  1910.  The 
forces  have  hitherto  been  organised  on  a 
w'ar  establishment  of  49,580  officers  and  men. 
With  a peace  establishment  of  26,756.  Its 
actual  strength  on  June  30th,  1910,  was 
23,509. 


Lord  Kitchener’s  Defence  Scheme  for  the 
Australian  Commonw'ealth  provides  for  th« 
formation  of  an  army  which,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  its  existence,  is  calculated  to  cost 
about  £1,884,000.  The  peace  establishment 
of  the  new  army  is  to  amount  to  80,000  men 
drawn  from  an  available  1,295,000  souls  of 
fighting  age.  Cadet  training,  consisting  of 
six  clear  days  annually,  is  to  be  continued 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  19  and  24  to 
25.  Recruits  at  the  age  of  18  will  already 
have  undergone  a fair  course  of  military 
training  as  cadets,  while  marching,  drill, 
and  miniature  rifle  shooting  begins  even 
earlier,  at  the  age  of  12. 

Compulsory  military  service  for  cadets  was 
put  into  force  on  July  1st,  1910,  152,333  lads 
had  presented  themselves  for  registration  up 
to  the  end  of  March,  Of  these  about  28,000 
were  exempted.  The  scheme  adopted  on 
Lord  Kitchener’s  recommendation  by  New 
Zealand  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Austra- 
lian one,  but  smaller  in  proportion.  Tlio 
war  strength  proposed  is  30,000  men,  and 
the  eventual  annual  cost  £400,000.  Th^ 
Union  of  South  Africa  has  not  yet  dealt 
with  her  Defence  question. 


THE  IAN  HAMILTON  MEMORANDUM. 
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COMPULSORY  OR  VOLUNTARY  SERVICE. 


In  the  Memorandum  on  Compulsory 
Service  drawn  up  by  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  at  Lord  Haldane’s  request, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  first  essential 
of  a just  military  policy  is  a clear 

5 rasp  of  the  aims  towards  which  it  is 
ireeted. 

Armies  are  required  either  for: — 
tl)  Imperial  defence  of  distant  frontiers, 
•uch  as  those  of  Rome  or  Great  Britain. 

(2)  Home  defence  where  imminent  peril 
overshadows  the  very  existence  of  the  State, 
as  is  the  case  in  France  and  Germany. 

(3)  Home  defence  where  the  danger 
appears  to  be  less  imminent,  as  is  the  case 
in  Great  Britain  to-day. 

Obviously  the  armies  of  European 
continental  States,  which  are  raised 
for  the  defence  of  the  home  frontiers, 
are  subject  to  quite  different  condi- 
tions from  those  which  govern  forces 
raised  for  Imperial  service.  Expe- 
rience through  the  ages  has  shown  that 
a long-range  expeditionary  army  must 
be  on  the  regular  system,  where  men 
are  trained  in  barracks  by  professional 
ofificers  and  N.C.O.’s,  and  it  must  be 
raised  on  a voluntary  basis.  A home 
defence  army  may  be  a militia,  com- 
posed cf  citizens  living  in  their  own 
homes  and  undergoing  specified  train- 
ing. The  army,  such  as  those  of  the 

Compulsory  Systems. 

The  way  in  which  the  full  strength 
of  the  nation  is  male  available  under 
xiniversal  service  is  usually  this.  All 
able-bodied  males  are  on  the  registers 
of  the  army  authorities  from  the  time 
they  attain  the  minimum  age  to  the 
time  ihey  pass  beyond  the  maximum. 
The  men  of  each  year  constitute  a 
contingent  or  class,  and  each  contin- 
gent, on  attaining  the  age  or  20  or  21, 
joins  the  colours  (after  examination, 
adjudication  of  pleas  for  exemption, 
Ac.)  for  two  or  three  years’  continuous 
service,  passing  then  to  the  reserve, 
the  second  line,  and  the  third  line  in 
succession.  This  is  comparatively 
simple  in  cases  where  the  military 
establishment  is  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  annual  contingents;  but  where,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  military  States, 
they  cannot  all  be  absorbed,  the  just 
principle  of  service  for  all  becomes  the 
less  just  rule  of  liability  for  all  and 
service  for  some,  with  the  inevitable 
discontent  arising  from  the  process  of 
selection. 

The  German’s  liability  to  serve  is:— 

Two  years  with  the  colours  (three  in  the 
cavalry  or  horse  artillery).  His  name  stands 
lor  seven  years  in  the  regular  army  and 
reserve,  five  years  in  the  1st  Levy  of  the 
Landwehr,  and  till  the  time  he  is  40  in  the 
2nd  Levy.  If  he  is  not  taken  for  service 
with  the  colours  at  the  due  time  or  within 
a certain  period,  he  automatically  becomes 
a member  of  the  special  reserve  (Eszatz 
Reserve),  and  has  in  theory  to  put  in  a few 
days’  training. 

The  system  of  national  service 
adopted  by  most  British  advocates  of 


Continent,  based  on  universal  regular 
service  for  a moderately  short  period 
with  the  colours,  is  more  than  a home 
defence  army  and  less  than  an  expe- 
ditionary force;  it  is,  in  short,  a short- 
range  regular  army.  If  then  the  force 
that  is  required  for  the  Britisb  Empire 
must  be  a long-range  force,  it  must  be 
of  regulars  raised  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ment, and,  for  reasons  of  economy, 
serving  for  a comparatively  long 
period.  It  is  argued  that  an  army  of 
this  nature  could  not  be  maintained 
alongside  of  a compulsory  home  service 
army.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a successful  combination  of 
the  two  systems,  the  nearest  example 
being  the  French  Colonial  Army,  which 
is  relatively  small. 

Writing  as  an  ex- Adjutant-General  ef 
the  British  Army,  with  ample  recruit- 
ing experiencj  behind  him.  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton  declares:  “I  regard  as  cer- 
tain then — as  certain,  that  is  to  say,  as 
anything  concerning  the  impulses  of 
young  Britons  can  be — that  if  we  had 
universal  continental  conscription  we 
should  not  be  able  to  get  the  necessary 
number  of  volunteers  from  the  ranks 
of  the  home  army  to  keep  our  foreign 
service  alive.” 

Actual  and  Ps^oposed. 

compulsory  service  is  embodied  in  the 
proposals  of  the  National  Service 
League.  These  proposals  are  a modi- 
fication of  the  Swiss  militia  system, 
adopted  by  small  States  which  dispense 
with  permanent  establishments,  and 
meet  their  military  requirements  by 
putting  all  their  men  through  a very 
short  course  of  initial  training,  and 
subsequently  calling  up  certain  classes 
for  periods  of  manoeuvres.  The  scheme 
may  be  briefly  stated: — 

The  whole  manhood  of  the  nation,  sub- 
ject to  certain  exemptions  (service  in  tlie 
regular  army,  the  navy,  in  the  mercantile 
marine,  or  the  police  force,  ministers  of 
religion,  the  physically  or  mentally  inftrm, 
the  eldest  sons  of  widows),  shall  be  liable 
for  compulsory  service  on  the  New  Year 
following  his  18th  birthday.  In  his  first 
year  the  recruit  is  to  receive  four  to  six 
months’  training,  and  in  his  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years  fifteen  days’  tiaining,  a 
course  of  musketry  and  certain  drills  will 
be  required  of  him.  In  case  of  imminent 
national  danger  he  will  be  liable  to  embodi- 
ment up  to  the  age  of  30  under  the  same 
conditions  as  those  now  applicable  to  the 
Territorial  Force.  He  is  not  liable  for  ser- 
vice outside  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  League  also  advocates  that  physical 
drill  and  military  instruction  should  form 
part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  schools. 

It  is  estimated  that  under  this  system 
150,000  recruits  would  be  called  up  annually, 
and  that  the.  total  output  would  be  400,000 
men  organised  in  cadres,  with  600,000  in 
reserve,  the  latter  without  clothes  and 
equipment,  however.  The  present  Territorial . 
Force  would,  of  course,  be  abolished. 
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The  cost  of  this  force  is  estimated 
veiy  diiferently  by  the  National  Ser- 
vice League  and  the  War  Office: — 

’ X.-itioiKil  Hen  i(;n  toa'cn*  Kst.  AVar  Kst. 

Cost  Of  now  scheme  . . £8,02:3,037  £12,970,000 
Cost  of  Torritori:ils  and 

Si>ecial  llescrve  ....  4,816,06.5  5,150,000 

Not  increase  in  cost  . . 3,806,:372  7,820,000 

The  difference,  it  will  be  seen,  be- 
tween the  two  estimates  is  about  four 
millions. 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  sums  up 
the  various  schemes  put  forward  for 
increasing  the  military  strength  of  the 
Empire.  We  summarise  the  sugges- 
tions and  his  comments. 

Suggestion.  Co-aiment. 

(1)  The  enlargement  Impracticable  on  any 

•of  the  present  OA^erscas  sufficient  scale. 


army. 

(2)  Universal  mili- 
tary service  on  the 
German  model. 

(3)  Universal  mili- 
tary service  on  a 
Special  Ecserve  basis. 

(4)  Compulsory,rcgu- 
lar,  short-range  anny, 
calling  up  only  such  a 
proportion  of  the  avail- 
able conscripts  as  Mill 


Costly  and  includes 
sacrifice  of  loug-rangiirg 
poMCr. 

Ditto  ditto. 


DEFENCE, 
give  it,  v\hcn  mobilised 
to  Mar  footing  M ith  its 
reserves,  a strength 
equal  to  that  of  the 
existing  Territorial 
force  and  the  existing 
Expeditionary  force  of 
6 divisions  together, 
the  new  force  being 
required,  of  cour.se,  to 
take  over  the  present 
duties  of  both  these. 

(5)  Compulsory  ser- 
vice on  a militia  basis 
as  proposed  by  the 
National  Service 
League. 


Practicable.  The 
additional  cost  Mould 
not  be  lai-ge.  Recruit- 
ing for  the  Regulars 
would  hardly  be 

THE  SHORTAGE 


afTeft''d.  Sum  total  of 
military  force  would 
hardly  be  affected,  but 
it  Mould  be  redis- 
tributed, the  defence 
of  tliese  islands  being 
strengthened  at  the  ex- 
pense of  striking  poM'cr. 


Cost  hcavj',  but  not 
necessarily  prohibitive. 
Would  in  his  opinion 
be  disastrous  to  tha 
recruiting  market  for 
the  Regular  Army. 

these  five  schemes,  all  of  them 
to  serious  criticism,  he  adds  his 


To 
open 
own : — 

First  line. — The  Regular  Army  and 
the  Special  Reserve  as  we  know  them. 

Second  line. — The  Territorial  Force  as 
existing,  but  improved  by  more  liberal 
treatment  by  the  Government. 

Third  line. — Legalisation  of  compul- 
sory service  for  defence,  only  to  become 
an  effective  demand  in  the  last  resort, 
if  at  any  time  the  Empire  should  be 
fighting'  for  bare  life. 

OF  OFFICERS. 


In  answer  to  a question  put  by 
Major  Anstruther  Grey  in  February, 
1911,  Lord  Haldane  made  a statement 
as  to  the  shortage  of  officers  in  the 
•various  lines  of  defence: — 


Regular  Army 154 

Special  Reserve 1,198 

Territorial  Force  1,519 


This  makes  a total  shortage  of  2,871. 

The  number  of  officers  in  the  British  and 
Indian  establishments  has  been  increased 
‘by  2,600  in  the  last  five  years.  Hence  the 
demand  is  considerably  greater. 

Candidates  for  infantry  commissions  in 
the  regular  battalions  are  forthcoming,  but 
the  large  shortage  in  the  Special  Reserve 
is  more  difficult  to  fill.  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  Secretary  for  War  stated  in  his 
annual  memorandum  that  the  Special 
Reserve  would  be  unable  to  supply  the  extra 
-officers  required  for  the  Expeditionary  Force 
on  mobilisation.  The  period  of  probation- 
ary training,  originally  twelve  months  for 
those  who  do  not  hold  certificates  from  the 


O.T.C.,  has  been  shortened  to  six  months. 
To  stimulate  the  supply  of  young  officers 
for  the  Regular  Army  a number  of  prize 
cadetships,  and  the  rough  equivalent  of 
scholarships  at  a university,  are  now  offered 
at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst.  A “recognised" 
school  is  inspected  at  least  once  in  five  years 
by  the  Board  of  Education  or  other  recog- 
nised inspecting  body,  and  it  must  maintain 
a contingent  of  the  Officers’  Training  Corps. 

Inaugurated  only  three  years  ago,  the 
“ O.T.C.  ’’  now  numbers  640  officers  and 
24,661  cadets;  the  senior  division  includes 
contingents  from  21  universities  and  colleges, 
the  junior  division  is  furnished  by  159  public 
schools.  The  training  is  admittedly  on  a 
much  higher  level  than  anything  M'hich 
obtained  in  the  former  Unhersity  Volunteers 
and  School  Cadet  Corps. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the  real  remedy 
for  the  shortage  "of  officers  would  be  im- 
proved pay,  but  to  raise  the  level  to  that 
of  the  Engineers  would  add  a million  ster- 
ling to  the  Estimates. 


THE  ARMIES  OF  THE  CHIEF  MILITARY  POWERS. 


The  follOAving  table  shows  the  totals  of  Army  expenditure  of  the  chief  mili- 
tary  powers,  with  the  peace  strength  and  the  approximate  war  strength  of 
their  armies. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  the  April  No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  R.U.S.I. 

Military  Expenditure.  Peace  and  War  Strengths  during  1910. 


Military 
expendi- 
ture, 1910. 

Peace 

Estab- 

lishment. 

Approx. 

War 

Strength. 

Military 
expendi- 
ture, 1910. 

Peace 

Estab- 

lishment. 

Apnro.v'. 

War 

Strength. 

Aust.-Hung’ry. 

Belgium*  

Bulgaria  .... 

Denmark  .... 

France  ...... 

Germany  .... 

■Greece  

Holland 

Italy 

£31,108,100 

2.397.000 
1,592,318 

1.245.000 
34,886,019 
47,128,971 

926,000 

2.495.000 
1 14,916,589 

425,365 
43,126 
56,606 
16,300 
608,000 
622,520 
2:3,224 
3:3,172 
[ 242,375 

2.265.000 

171.000 

400.000 

111.000 

3.869.000 

4.146.000 
90,000 

176,500 

1,214,000' 

Japan  

Norway 

Portugd  

Roumai'.ia .... 

Russia  

Servia  

Spain 

United  States 
'Turkey 

£8,900,995 

766,000 

1,997,947 

2,352,369 

55,891,194 

1,041,735 

5,712,945 

25,359,814 

11,601,187 

225,500 

12,680 

31,550 

83,310 

1,209,686 

37,261 

115,692 

81,361 

231,000 

1.005.000 

149.000 

279.000 

500.000 

5.530.000 

340.000 

538.000 

218.000 
! 1,175,000 
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NATIONAL  TELEPHONES. 


STATE  TELEPHONES. 

Terms  of  Transfer  from  January  1st,  1912^ 


Since  the  Oovernment  took  over  the 
telegraphs  in  1868  the  acquisition  of 
the  National  Telephone  System,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1912,  is  the  most 
important  step  taken  in  the  direction 
of  the  nationalisation  of  ptiblic  services : — 
The  telephone  system  has  been  in 
operation  since  1880,  under  the  license 
of  the  Postmaster-General,  which  auto- 
matically, expires  at  the  close  of  1911. 
Under  the  agreement  between  the  Post- 
master-General and  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  signed  in  1905,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
Telephone  Transfer  Act  (1911),  the  com- 
pany’s business  will  be  acquired  on 
the  following  conditions 

(1)  All  plant,  land,  and  building.?,  with 
reasonably  suitable  stores  and  spare  plant. 


will  be  taken  over  by  the  Post-office  as  it 
will  stand  on  December  31st,  1911,  no  allow- 
ance being  made  for  past  or  probable  pros- 
pective profits  or  in  respect  to  compensation 
for  compulsory  acquisition.  If  the  parties 
do  not  agree  as  to  the  valuation,  the  price 
to  be  paid  will  be  decided  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners. 

(2)  The  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
which  may  be  payable  in  cash  is  to  be  met 
in  part  by  the  application  of  a sum,  esti- 
mated at  £1,600,000,  due  to  the  Post-office 
by  the  company  in  respect  of  subscriptions 
received  in  advance  for  telephone  service 
after  January  1st,  1912. 

(3)  A sum,  not  exceeding  £4,000.000,  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  tele- 
phonic system  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Existing  Business  and  Promised  New  Facilities. 

Exchanges  078 

Trunk  Circuits  2,848 

Conversations  30,100,008 


When  introducing  the  Telephone 
Transfer  Bill  in  the  Commons,  the 
Postmaster-General  said  that  the  pre- 
sent service  is  quite  inadequate.  One 
extension  Mr.  Samuel  has  already 
decided  upon  is  to  grant  an  unlimited 
service  for  £3  a year  to  dwellers  in 
remote  rural  districts,  provided  that 
six  persons  join  in  using  a line.  This 
concession,  calculated  alike  to  lessen 
the  isolation  of  country  life  and  to 
facilitate  business,  especially  in  the 
case  of  farmers,  extends  to  all  rural 
residents. 

The  Post  Office  is  taking  over  a very 
extensive  system,  which  has  rapidly 
developed  since  1905,  when  the  pur- 
chase agreement  was  signed. 

The  position  of  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  in  1905  and  1910  is 
represented  by  the  following  figures : — 
1905  1910 

Exchanges  1,195  1,570 

Stations  362.413  534,253 

Wire  mileage  ..  751,792  1,253,890 

Messages  1,052,545,624  1,454,082,840 

The  wires  employed  would  encompass 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  50  times. 

On  June  30th,  1911,  the  capital  ex- 
penditure of  the  company  was 
£16,374,000,  and  its  reserve  fund  stood 
at  £4,200,000. 

Of  course,  the  Post  Office  itself  has 
been  doing  a large  and  progressive 
business  in  telephonic  work.  Since  1897, 
when  it  acquired  from  the  National 
Telephone  Company  the  trunk  lines, 
large  advances  have  been  made.  For 
the  year  ended  March  31st,  1911  (the 
date  of  the  last  available  return)  the 
position  of  the  trunk  lines,  with  the 
result  of  the  year’s  working,  was  as 
follows : — 


Capital  Expenditure  £5,337,725 

Gross  Revenue  £765,282 

The  Post  Office  has  ahso  established 
systems  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
the  number  of  telephones  being  as 
follows  on  March  31st,  1911: — 

Telephones 

London  73,305 

Provinces  36,650 


Total  109,955 

Including  the  Trunk  system,  the  wire 
mileage  worked  by  the  Post  Office  on 
March  31st,  1911,  was  660,144.  The  total 
capital  expenditure  on  the  date  men- 
tioned was  £10,942,000. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  full 
Post  Office  service  from  January  1st, 
1912,  may  be  gained  from  the  following 
statement,  based  on  the  latest  figures: 

Telephones  6.50,000 

Wire  Mileage  1,914,000 

Capital  Expended  £27,.316,000 

Gross  Revenue  £5,149.000 

Net  Profits  £1,095,000 

For  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1911, 
the  Post  Office  received  £540,000  in  the 
shape  of  royalties  from  the  National 
Telephone  Company.  In  the  same 
year,  the  Post  Office  telephones  showed 
a small  deficit  of  £42,000,  compared 
with  £83,000  in  the  previous  year. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  Post 
Office  will  make  a handsome  profit  from 
the  outset  of  the  amalgamation.  This 
will  be  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  tele- 
graph service,  which  showed  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  revenue  amounting 
to  £1,182,000  in  the  year  ended  31st 
March,  1911. 


A recently-developed  industry  is  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  cattle  food  from  the 
Soya  Bean.  This  product,  though  cultivated 
for  centuries  in  Manchuria,  has  only  within 
the  last  few  years  come  into  exteriswe  use 
in  the  Western  world,  but  in  those  few  years 
its  consumption  in  Europe  ' has  increased 


The  Soya  Bean. 


at  a very  rapid  rate.  In  1908  our  net  im- 
ports of  ‘‘  unenumerated  seeds,  for  expressing 
oil  therefrom  ” (in  which  Sova  beans  were 
then  merged)  amounted  to  £407.000;  but  in 
1910  they  had  grown  to  £3,608,000,  out  of 
which  Soya  beans  accounted  for  no  less  than 
£2.987,000. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


W.  BILL, 


Woollen  Merchant 
and  Shipper, 


31  & 29,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  LONDON,  W. 


Supplies  the  Trade  and  the  Public  with  sterling  cloths  of  the  old-fashioned 
genuine  British  manufacture,  at  reasonable  rates,  by  the  piece  or  yard,  forward- 
ing them  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Qualities  suitable  for  every  climate  and 
purpose.  Below  is  a concise  description  of  some  of  my  standard  goods,  all 
absolutely  reliable. 


HOMESPUNS,  Irish  and  Scotch,  for  gentlemen’s  and  ladies’  overcoats, 
Norfolk  suits,  capes,  costumes ; various  weights.  2/3  to  5/-  yard. 
CHEVIOTS,  Irish  and  Scotch,  for  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  useful  country, 
wear,  weather  resisting  and  dependable.  , 3/-  to  4/3  yard. 
TWEEDS,  Irish  and  Scotch,  for  men’s,  youths’,  and  boys’  firm,  hard- 
wearing  suits  of  lasting  satisfaction.  2/6  to  3/9  yard. 

Superfine  TWEEDS  and  WORSTEDS,  for  business  and  professional 
wear;  also  for  men’s  and  youths’  fine,  smooth,  best  suits.  3/3  to 
5/6  yard. 

FLANNEL  TWEEDS  for  light,  cool  summer  wear,  and  admirable  for 
semi-tropical  suits.  2/-  to  3/-  yard. 

Fine  TROPICAL  FLANNELS,  smooth,  soft  and  light,  made  from  finest 
wools  and  beautiful  colourings.  5/6  to  7/6  yard,  double  width. 
Thin  CASHMERE  and  NAVY  SUITINGS  for  lightest  tropical  use. 
5/-  to  8/6  yard  ; 56  inches  wide. 

FRIEZES,  FLEECE,  CHEVIOT,  and  SAXONY  OVERCOATINGS, 

for  ulsters,  motors,  travelling  and  ordinary  wear.  Every  degree  of 
weight  and  reliable  qualities  only.  7/6  to  16/6  yard,  double  width. 
SERGES.  Best  yachting  serges.  Royal  Navy  serges,  and  serges  for 
ordinary  wear  for  all  seasons  and  climates.  5/-  to  12/6  yard,  double 
width. 

TRAVELLING  RUGS,  Irish  and  Scotch,  in  great  variety.  10/9  to  35/- 
HOSIERY,  hand-knit,  Irish  and  Scotch  ; socks,  stockings,  and  gloves, 

Exclusive  textile!  of  distinctive  character  for  ladies’  Country  and  Town  wear. 


A visit  to  the  warehouse,  which  is  strongly  recommended,  will  induce  confidence  as  to  the  desire 
and  ability  of  the  proprietor  to  serve  his  clients  well  and  honourably.  So  much  exaggeration,  big 
promises  and  pompous  language  is  made  use  of  usually  in  advertisements  that  readers  may  be  well 
excused  for  exercising  caution  before  entrusting  their  orders  and  money  without  full  enquiry, 
especially  those  residing  abroad.  My  Announcements  are  to  be  seen  in  “Whitaker,”  page  iii.  for 
21  consecutive  years  ; also  “ A.B.C.  Guide,”  page  ii.,  over  15  years  5 “ Times,”  weekly  edition,  off 
and  on  for  nearly  20  years Kelly’s  London  Directory”;  “Truth”  Xmas  Nos.;  “Field”; 
“ Queen  ” ; “ Hazell’s  Annual  ” ; “ Daily  Mail  ” Year  Book  ; “ Who’s  Who  ” ; and  other  standard 
publications.  Price  Lists  on  application,  also  samples  by  request.  — Firms  of  Tailors  and 
Costumiers  in  connection  for  the  convenience  of  our  customers. 


COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN  visitors  to  LONDON  should 
seize  the  opportunity  of  examining  these  rare  goods 


7. A.  : 


Branch  Depot  : 93,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

Selfhelpj  London.’^  Established  over  60 years.  Telephone  : Gerrard.  8303. 


THE  LIBERAL  CABINET. 

SECTION  VI— PARLIAMENT  & POLITICS. 

THE  LIBERAL  CABINET  AND  ITS  UNIONIST  PREDECESSOR. 
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Ollice. 

Prime  Minister  and  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Lord  High  Chancellor.... 
Lord  Privy  Seal 


Lord  President  of  the 
Council. 

Principal  Secretaries  op 
State  : — 

Home  Department  . . . . 


Foreign 

Colonial 


War  „ 

Indian  „ 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
Secretary  for  Scotland . . . 


Secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


Postmaster-General 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster. 

First  Commissioner  of 
Works. 

President  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 


Salary. 

Present  Holder. 

A ^ 

1 6,000 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith  . . 

1 6,000 

David  Lloyd  George  .... 

10,000 

2,000. 

/ 

Earl  Loreburn  

(Robert  Threshie  Reid) 
Earl  Carrington 

(Charles  R.  AVynn- 
Carringtpn) 

/ 2,000 

Viscount  Morley 

(John  Morley) 

6,000 

Reginald  McKenna  .... 

6,000  ^ 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart. 

6,000 

Lewis  Vernon  Harcourt . . 

6,000 

Viscount  Haldane. 
(Richard  Burdon  Haldane) 

6,000 

Marquess  of  Crewe  (Robeit 
O'.A.  Crewe-Milnes) 

4,600 

Winston  Leonard  Spencer 
Churchill 

2,000 

Lord  Pentland 

(John  Sinclair) 

\ 4,425 

Augustine  Birrell  

2,500 

Herbert  Louis  Samuel  . . 

1 5,000 
) 6,000 

Sydney  Buxton  

John  Burns 

J 

1 2,000 

Joseph  Albert  Pease 

1 2,000 

1 2,000 

Charle.s  Edward  Henry 
Hobhouse 

Earl  Beauchamp 

(AAdlliam  Lygon) 

} 2,000 

AValter  Runciman 

Holders  of  OfUce  iiiider  Mr. 
Balfour,  JTy,  1002— Dec.,  1905. 


Arthur  James  Balfour 

( Charles  Thomson  B-itchio 
1 Joseph  Austen  Chamber- 
[ lain 

Earl  of  Halsbury 

/ Arthur  James  Balfour 
t Marquess  of  Salisbury 

[ The  late  Duke  of  Devon- 
J shire 

( Marquess  of  Londonderry 

Aretas  Akers-Douglas 
(Viscount  Chilston) 
Marquess  of  Lansdowno 
Joseph  Chamberlain 
Hon.  Alfred  Lyttelton 
W.  St.  J.  Brodrick 
(Viscount  Midleton) 

The  late  H.  0.  Arnol<L 
Forster 

/Lord  George  Hamilton 
( Viscount  Midleton 
/Earl  of  Selborne 
\ Earl  Cawdor 

(Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
Andrew  Graham  Murray 
(Lord  Dunedin) 
Marquess  of  Linlithgow 

/ George  Wyndham 
/Walter  Hume  Long 
( J.  Austen  Chamberlain 
J Lord  Stanley 
( (Earl  of  Derby) 

} Gerald  AV.  Balfour 
/Marquess  of  Salisbury 
/ Walter  H.  Long 
/Gerald  W.  Balfour 

Marquess  of  Londonderry 
Sir  William  H.  Walrond 
(Lord  Waleran) 

/ Lord  Windsor 
(^(Earl  of  Plymouth) 

The  late  Robert  W. 

Hanbury 
Earl  of  Onslow 
Hon.  Ailwyn  Fellowes 


Changes  under  the  Liberal  Administrations  of  1905-11. 


Prime  Minister  : Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannerman 
(1905).  H.  H.  Asquith  (1908). 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer : H.  H.  Asquith 
(1905).  D.  Lloyd  George  (1908). 

Lord  Privy  Seal : Marquis  of  Ripon  (1905). 
Marquess  of  Crewe  (1908). 

Lord  President  of  the  Council:  Marquess  of  Crewe 
(1905).  Lord  Tweedmouth  (1908).  Viscount 
W'olverhampton  (1908).  Earl  Beauchamp  (1910) 
Viscount  Morley  (1910). 

Home  Secretary : Viscount  Gladstone  (1905). 
W.  S.  Churcliill  (1910).  R.  McKenna  (1911). 

Colonial  Secretary : Earl  of  Elgin  (1905). 
Marquess  of  Crewe  (1908).  L.  V.  Harcourt  (1910). 

Indian  Secretary : Viscount  Morley  (1905). 
Marquess  of  Crewe  (1910). 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  : Lord  T* , cedniouth 


(’05).  R,  M’Kenna,  (’08).  AV.  S.  Chnrchill,  (’ll). 

Chief  Secretary  {Ireland) : J.  Bryce  (1905). 
A.  Birrcll  (1907). 

Postmaster  General : S.  C.  Buxton  (1905). 
H.  L.  Samuel  (1910). 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trade : D.  Lloyd 
George  (1905).  AV.  Churchill /08).  S. Buxton  C19). 

President  Board  of  Education  : A.  Birrcll  (1905> 
R.  M’Kenna  (1907).  AV.  Runciman  (1908). 
J.  A.  Pease,  (1911). 

President  Board  of  Agriculture  : Earl  Carrington. 
(1905).  AV.  Runciman  (1911). 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  : A'is.  AA’olverhampto.a 
(’05).  Lord  Fitzmauricc  ('08).  J.  A.  Pease  (10). 
C.  E.  H.  Hobhouse,  (1911.) 

First  Commissioner  of  Works  : L.  A’.  Harcourt 
(1905).  Earl  Beauchamp  (1910). 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

II.— OTHER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 


Offlco. 


Salary. 


Holder. 


Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  . 
Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  . . . 
Junior  Lords  of  the  Treasury  


UNDBa  Secret  ARIES 

J lome  Department  

Foreign  „ 

Colonial  „ 

War  

Indian  „ 

Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office  . 

Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  

Parliamentary  Secretaries  to  the 

Admiralty 

Board  of  Trade  

Local  Government  Board  

Board  of  Education 

Board  of  Agriculture 

Assistant  Postmaster-General  

Paymaster-General  

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General  

Scotland 

Secretary  for  Scotland  

Lord  Advocate 

Solicitor-General  

Ireland  : — 

Lord-Lieutenant  

Lord  Chancellor  

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General  

Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 

Lord  CliaitiLeiiuin  

Lord  Steward 

Master  of  the  Horse  

Treasurer  of  the  Household  

€omptroller  of  the  Household  

Vice-Chamberlain 


£ 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Unpaid 

Unpaid 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,500 

1,.500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

Unpaid 

*7,000 

*6,000 

2,000 

5.000 

2.000 

20,000 

6,000 

5.000 

2.000 
1,350 


Master  of  Elibank  (Hon. A,  W.  C.  O.  Murray) 

Thomas  McKinnon  Wood 

John  William  Gulland 

W.  Wedgwood  Benn 

William  Jones 

Percy  Holden  Illingworth 

Capt.  the  Hon. Frederick  Edward  Guest 

Charles  Frederick  Gurney  Master  man 
Francis  Dyke  Acland 
Alfred  Emmott  (peer) 

Col.  John  Edward  Bernard  Seely 
Hon.  Edwin  Samuel  Montagu 
Harold  .John  Tennant 
George  Lambert 

Thomas  James  Macnamara 
John  McKinnon  Robertson 
John  Herbert  Lewis 
Charles  Philips  Trevelyan 
Lord  Lucas 

Captain  Cecil  William  Norton 
Lord  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  (Ivor  Guest) 

Sir  Rufus  Daniel  Isaacs,  K.C. 

Sir  John  Allsebrook, Simon,  K.O. 

Lord  Pentland  (John  Sinclair) 

Alexander  Ure,  K.C. 

William  Hunter,  K.C. 

Earl  of  Aberdeen 
Redmond  Barry,  K.C. 

C.  A.  O’Connor 
Sergt.  I.  O’Brien 
Thomas  William  Russell 


£2,000 

2,000 

2,500 

700 

700 

700 


Earl  Speiicer 

Earl  of  Chesterfield 

Earl  of  Granard 

AV.  Dudley  AVard 

Earl  of  Liverpool 

Hon.  Geoffry  VV.  A.  Howard 


Chang.es  in  these  Offices  since  the  Advent  of  the  Liberal  Administration  in  1905. 


Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury : R. 
M’Kenha  (Dec.,  1905).  W.  Runciman  (1907). 
U.E.H.Hobhouse  (’08).  T.McKinnon  Wood  (’ll). 

Parliamentary  (Patronage)  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury : G.  Whiteley  (Lord  Marchamley) 
(1905).  J.  A.  Pease  (1908).  Master  of  Elibank 
(1910). 

Junior  Lords  of  Treasury : J.  A.  Pease,  J.  H. 
Lewis,  Capt.  Norton.  J.  H.  Whitley,  E,  Freeman 
Thomas  (Lord  Willingdon)  (1905).  Sir  J.  R.  F. 
Fuller  (1906).  J.  W.  Gulland  (1908).  O.  Par- 
tington (1908).  W.  W.  Benn  (1910).  E.  J. 
Soares  (1910).  P.  H.  Illingworth  (1910).  W. 
Jones  (1911).  F.  E.  Gue.st  (1911). 

Under  Secretaries : Home  Department : H.L. 
Samuel  (1905)  ; C.  F.  Ma.sterman  (June,  1909). 
Foreign  Department : Lord  Fitzmaurice  of  Leigh 
.(’05);  T.McKinnon  Wood  (Oct., '08).  F.D.  Acland 
Cll).  Colonial  Department : W.  S.  Churchill  (’05); 
■Col.  J.E.B.  Seely  (1908) ; Lord  Lucas  (1911) ; 
A.  Emmott  (peer)  (1911).  War  Department: 
Earl  of  Portsmouth  (1905) ; Lord  Lucas 
(1908)  ; Col.  J.  E.  B Seely  (1911).  Indian  De- 
partment : J.  E.  Ellis  (Dee.,  1905) ; C.  E.  Hob- 
house  (Jan.,  1907)  ; T.  R.  Buchanan  ; Master  of 
Elibank  (1909)  ; Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu  (Feb. ,1910). 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade : H.  E.  Kcarley 
(Lord  Devonport)  (1905) ; H.  J.  Tennant  (1909); 
J.  M.  Robertson  (1911). 

■ Secretary  to  Local  Government  Board : W. 


Runciman  (Dec.,  1905) : T.  J.  Macnamara  (.Ian. 
’07) ; C.  F.  G.Masterman  ; J.  H.  Lewis  (June, ’09). 

Financial  Secretary  to  War  Office : 'T.  R. 
Buchanan  (1905) ; F.  D.  Acland  ; C.  E.  Mallet 
(1910) ; F.  D.  Acland  (1911) ; H.  J.Tennant  ('ll) 
Assistant  Postmaster-General : Sir  H,  Norman 
(1910)  ; Capt.  Cecil  Norton  (1910). 

Paymaster-General : Richard  Knight  Caustou 
(Lord  Southwark)  (1905) ; Lord  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers  (Feb.,  1910). 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education  : T.  Lough 
(’05);  T.  McKinnon  Wood;  C.  P.  Trevelyan  (’08) 
Parliamentary  Secret  iry  to  Board  of  Agriculture: 
Sir  E.  Strachey  (1909) ; Lord  Lucas  (1911). 

Attorney-General : Sir  Lawson  Walton  (1905)  ; 
Sir  W.  Rob.son  ; Sir  R.  Isaacs  (Oct.,  1910). 

Solicitor-General : Sir  W.  S.  Robson  (1905)  : 
Sir  S.  T.  Evans ; Sir  R.  I.saaCs  and  J.  A.  Simon 
(1910). 

L.ord  A rfrocafg  .•  Thomas  Shaw  (Lord  Shaw 
of  Duzifermllne)  (1905) ; Alex,  Ure  (1909). 

Lord  Chancellor  (Ireland) : Sir  S.  Walker  (’05): 
Redmond  Barry  (’ll). 

Solicitor-General  (Scotland) : Alex.  Ure  (1905) ; 
Arthur  Dewar  (1909)  ; AV.  Hunter  (1910). 

Attorney-General  (Ireland)  : R.  R.  Clicrry 

(1905)  : Chas.  Andrew  O’Connor,  K.C.  (1911). 

Solicitor-General  (Ireland):  Redmond  Barry 

(1905);  Sergt.  O'Brien  (1911). 


Fee?  additional. 


THE  PARLIAMENT  ACT. 
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THE  PARLIAMENT  ACT. 

Destruction  of  the  Lords’  Veto. 


The  relations  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
nnd  the  House  of  Commons  which  had 
previously  been  founded,  mainly  on 
constitutional  usage  were  modified 
during  1911  by  the  passing  of  the  Par- 
liament Act  through  its  final  stage 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  August  10th. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
respect  of  finance  was  established  by 
statutory  euactment. 

On  Finance. — The  Parliament  Act 
provides  that  if  a Money  Bill  sent  by 
the  Commons  to  the  Lords  is  not 
passed  without  amendment  within  a 
month  it  shall  he  presented  to  the  King 
and,  on  the  Royal  assent  being  given, 
become  law,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Lords  have  not  consented  to  it. 

There  is  to  be  endorsed  on  every 
Money  Bill  when  sent  to  the  Lords  or 
to  the  King  for  assent  the  signed 
certificate  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  it  is  a Money  Bill. 
But  it  is  provided  that  before  giving 
his  certificate  the  Speaker  shall,  if 
practicable,  consult  two  members  to  be 
appointed  from  the  Chairmen’s  Panel 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Session  by 
the  Committee  of  Selection. 

A Money  Bill  means  a Public  Bill 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  contains  only  lirovisions 
dealing  with  all  or  any  of  the  following  sub- 
jects, namely,  the  imposition,  repeal,  re- 
mission, alteration,  or  regulation  of  taxation ; 
the  imposition  for  the  payment  of  debt  or 
other  financial  purposes  of  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  or  on  money  provided  by 
Parliament,  or  the  variation  or  repeal  of 
any  such  charges;  supply;  the  appropriation, 
receipt,  custody,  issue  or  audit  of  accounts 
of  public  money;  the  raising  or  guarantee  of 
any  loan  or  the  repayment  thereof;  or  subor- 
dinate matters  incidental  to  those  subjects 
or  any  of  them.  In  this  subsection  the  ex- 
pressions “ taxation,”  “ public  money,”  and 
“ loan  ” respectively  do  not  include  any 
taxation,  mongy,  or  loan  raised  by  local 
authorities  or  bodies  for  local  purposes. 

On  General  Legislation. — The  Par- 
liament Act  provides  that  when  a Bill 
is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
three  successive  sessions  (whether  of 
the  same  Parliament  or  not)  and  is 


County  Courts  Bill,  which  has  already 
passed  the  Lords,  attempts  to  make 
the  administration  of  justice  cheaper 
and  more  accessible  by  giving  to 
county  courts  full  jurisdiction,  subject 
to  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  to 
deal  with  any  action  which  can  be 
tried  in  the  High  Court,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  amount  in  dispute 
exceeds  the  present  £100  limit.  The 
exceptions  are  actions  of  ejectment, 
title,  libel  or  slander,  breach  of  pro- 
mise, divorce,  and  any  action,  not  at 
present  within  the  county  court  juris- 
diction, in  which  the  defendant  desires 
that  the  trial  should  take  place  in  the 
High  Court. 


rejected  by  the  Lords  it  is,  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  direct  to  the  con- 
trary, to  be  presented  to  the  King  for 
assent  and  become  an  Act  provided 
that  two  years  have  elapsed  between 
the  date  of  the  second  reading  in  the 
first  of  those  sessions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  date  on  which  it 
passes  the  Commons  in  the  third  of 
those  sessions. 

A Bill  shall  be  deemed  to  be  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Lords  if  it  is  not  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords  either  without  amend- 
ment or  with  such  amendments  only  as  may 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Houses. 

A Bill  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  same  Bill 
as  a former  Bill  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  preceding  session  if,  when  it 
is  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is 
identical  or  contains  only  alterations  certi- 
fied by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  necessary  owing  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the 
former  Bill,  or  to  represent  any  amendments 
by  the  House  of  Lords  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  Speaker  must  certify  that  the 
above  provisions  have  been  duly  com- 
plied with.  Amendments  made  by  the 
House  of  Lords  and  agreed  to  by  the 
House  of  C/ommons,  and  amendments 
suggested  by  the  Commons  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Lords,  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  as  presented  for  Royal  assent. 

The  Speaker’s  certificate  may  not  bo 
Questioned  in  any  Court  of  Lav^. 

The  duration  of  Parliaments  is  re- 
duced from  seven  years  to  five. 

The  preamble  of  the  Act  runs: — 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Pailiament: 

And  whereas  it  is  intended  to  .substitute 
for  the  House  of  Lords  as  it  at  present 
exists  a Second  Chamber  constituted  on  a 
popular  instead  of  hereditary  basis,  but  such 
substitution  cannot  be  immediately  brought 
into  operation  : 

And  whereas  provision  will  require  here- 
after to  be  made  by  Parliament  in  a measure 
affecting  such  substitution  for  limiting  and 
defining  the  powers  of  the  new  Second  Cham- 
ber, but  it  is  expedient  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  in  this  Act  appears  for  restricting 
the  existing  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords : 


Mr.  W.  Crooks’  Bill  for  the  settlement 
of  Trade  Disputes  proposed  in  effect  to 
adopt  the  machinery  of  the  Canadian 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
1907  (see  page  205)  to  English  condi- 
tions. In  case  of  a dispute  the  Board 
of  Trade  would,  on  the  application  of 
either  of  the  parties,  appoint  a Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation,  none 
of  whose  members  would  have  any 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  issue. 
The  powers  of  this  board  would  be 
confined  to  recommending  what,  in  the 
board’s  opinion  after  hearing  evidence, 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done  by  the 
parties  concerned.  Public  opinion  would 
be  relied  upon  to  do  the  rest. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS  REFORM. 


Ml*.  Ascguith  on  a 

On  the  question  whether  Liberals 
intend  to  propose  the  reform  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  as  suggested  in  the 
preamble  to  the  Parliament  Act,  Mr. 
Asquith  has  been  explicit.  He  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  May  3rd,  1911 : 

■ “ It  Is  desirable  that  we  should  Iiave  a properly 
constituted  Second  Chamber,  clothed  with  definite 
and  limited  functions,  not  in  any  sense  competing 
with,  as  the  origin  of  tlie  popular  will,  the  prim- 
arily elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Wc 
should  have  a body  not  predominantly  partisan 
in  composition  nor  excessive  in  numbers,  which 
would  be  capable  of  exercising  functions  of 
revision,  consultation,  and  delay.  I have  never 
for  many  years  past  deviated  from  that  position. 

. . . We  are  often  charged  with  having  in 

this  preamble  offered  what  I may  call  a pinch  of 
incense  to  the  principle  of  a Second  Chamber 
without  any  sincerity  of  heart  or  purpose,  and, 
if  not  with  intention,  at  least  leaving  open  to  om-- 
selves  the  possibility  of  for  ever  doing  nothing  in 
the  matter.  I have  said,  and  I think  in  the  most 


Second  Chamber. 

explicit  terms,  more  than  once  that  his  Majesty’s 
present  Government  do  regard  it  as  an  obliga- 
tion, if  time  permits,  to  propose  within  the  life- 
time of  the  present  Parliament  a scheme  with 
that  object.  I have  said  that,  and  I say  it  again. 

In  th©  course  of  the  third  reading 
debate  in  th©  House  of  Commons,  on 
May  15th,  1911,  Mr.  Asquith  again 

referred  to  the  subject,  saying: — 

“ It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
undertake  that  task  in  the  lifetime  of  the  present 
Parliament.  I have  ventured  to  lay  down — I 
think,  with  the  general  approval  of  my  hon. 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  House — and,  I believe, 
of  a very  large  number  of  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House — certain  conditions, 
very  simple  conditions,  to  which,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  any  satisfactory  Second  Chamber 
must  conform.  To  construct  a Second  diamber 
in  conformity  with  these  conditions  will  be  a 
difficult  and  a laborious,  but  I see  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  it  should  prove  to  be  an  impos- 
sible, task.” 


Lord  Lansdowne’s  Proposals. 


Lord  Lansdowne’s  scheme  for  the 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
embodied  in  a Bill  which  was  read 
a second  time  in  th©  House  of  Lords 
on  May  22nd  and  then  dropped.  The 
possession  of  a peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  no  longer  to  carry  with 
it  a seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Princes  of  th© 
Blood  Royal,  unless  its  holder  had 
other  claims  to  be  a Lord  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  hereditary  principle  was 
to  be  partially  retained  by  the  election 
of  100  hereditary  peers  by  the  body  of 
their  fellows.  To  be  qualified  as  a 
candidate  for  such  election,  however, 
a peer  must  have  rendered  public  ser- 
vice by  holding  important  office  in 
H.M.  Government,  in  Local  Govern- 
ment, in  th©  diplomatic  and  imperial 
service,  in  the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the 
Civil  Service.  Membership  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  also  a qualification. 

The  composition  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
reformed  House  was  to  be  as  follows : — 

100  qualified  Hereditary  Peers  elected  by 
their  fellew  peers. 

120  Lords  of  Parliament  elected  for  Elec- 
toral Districts.  These  were  to  be  elected 
by  electoral  colleges  composed  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  for  constitu- 


ences  within  electoral  districts,  to  be  formed 
by  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Privy 
Council.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to  be 
parcelled  out  into  electoral  districts.  Each 
electoral  district  to  return  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  twelve  Lords  of  Par- 
liament. The  mode  of  election  was  to  be 
by  proportional  representation  under  the 
system  of  the  single  transferable  vote.  • 

100  Lords  of  Parliament  appointed  hy  the 
Crown.  These  were  to  be  appointed  on  the 
advice  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

3 Princes  of  the  Blood. 

7 Spiritual  Lords  of  Parliament.  The  seven 
were  to  be  the  two  Archbishops,  and  five 
Bishops  elected  by  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  England  and  Wales. 

About  16  Legal  Lords  of  Parliament,  mak- 
ing. a total  of  846  members. 

There  were  other  clauses  providing  for 
the  tenure  of  office,  limited  to  12  years, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  Royal  Princes, 
the  Law  Lords,  and  the  Archbishops : for 
the  limitation  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  to 
the  creation  of  five  new  hereditary  peer- 
ages in  any  one  year,  except  in  the  cases 
of  Cabinet  Ministers;  the  removal  of  the 
disqualification  of  peers  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  necessary  amendments 
in  the  Acts  of  Union. 


Daylight  Saving. — Mr.  Robert  Pearce’s 
Daylight  Bill  suggested  that  from  the 
third  Sunday  in  April  until  the  third 
Sunday  in  September  time  should  be 
reckoned  as  one  hour  earlier  than 
Greenwich  mean  time.  The  new  time, 
to  be  known  as  “ Summer  Season 
Time,”  should  be  understood  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  unless  it  is  otherwise  ex- 
pressly stated,  in  any  legal  case  into 
which  the  question  of  time -enters.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  astronomy  and 
navigation,  time  should  be  unaffected 
by  the  new  regulations. 


Water  Supply.— A step  towards  giving 
effect  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Water  Supplies,  the  conclu- 
sions of  which  were  summarised  in  the 
‘“Daily  Newts'  Year  Book”  of  1911, 
has  been  taken  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  A return  is  being  pre- 
pared, stating  the  water  supply  of 
every  district  of  England  and  Wales, 
with  information  about  available 
sources  other  than  those  in  use.  This, 
it  is  understood,  is  preliminary  to  a 
Government  Bill  dealing  with  water 
supply. 


THE  REFERENDUM. 
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Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh’s  Proposal. 


j Th©  favourite  proposal  of  many  Ck)n- 
iorvatives  for  the  ultimate  settlement 
of  disagreements  between  the  two 
Houses  is  that  of  the  referendum.  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  introduced  a Bill 
into  the  House  of  Lords  during  the 
session  of  1911  for  establishing  the 
referendum,  but  it  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  Its  operative  clauses  pro- 
1 vided: — 

(1)  When  any  Bill  for  a public  general  Act 
of  Parliament. — a ‘terra  which  includes  the 
Budget  for  the  year— sent  by  the  Com- 
mons is  rejected  by  the  Lords,  or  so 
amended  that  the  Commons  will  not  agree, 
the  Bill  is  to  be  referred  to  the  electors  on 
the  demand  of  either  House. 

(2)  When  any  such  Bill — again  including 
the  Budget — is  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  and  a petition  sighed  by  hot  less 
than  200  of  the  House  of  Commons  praying 
that  the  Bill  be  submitted  to  a poll  of  the 
electors  is  presented  to  the  Crown,  it  shall 
be  submitted  accordingly. 

(3)  The  poll  is  to  be  taken  on  the  same 
day  on  the  basis  of  “ one  man  one  vote  ” 
and  “ one  vote  one  value.” 

The  machinery  proposed  for  taking 
a poll  was  substantially  that  of  a 
general  election  in  the  recording  and 
counting  of  votes.  The  Clerk  of  the 
Crown  in  Chancery  was  then  to  ascer- 
tain the  aggregate  of  votes  cast  for  or 
against  a Bill.  A majority  of  2 per 
cent  over  the  total  negative  vote  was 
to  be  sufficient  for  the  Royal  assent. 
The  form  of  ballot  paper  proposed  was 
this: — 

” If  you  wish  the  Bill,  the  short  title 


of  which  is  (“ ”)  to  become  law, 

place  a cross  under  the  word  ‘ Yes.’  If  not, 
place  a cross  under  the  word  ‘ No.’  ” 

In  April,  1911,  the  referendum  was 
put  to  a severe  test  in  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  The  Government  had 
recourse  to  it  on  two  specific  points  of 
policy.  The  first  was : — 

(1)  To  alter  the  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution by  empowering  the  Parliament  to 
make  laws  with  respect  to  industries  and 
businesses  declared  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
monopoly. 

(2)  To  alter  Section  61  of  the  constitution 
by  extending  the  powers  of  the  Common- 
wealth with  respect  to  trade  and  commerce, 
corporations,  trusts,  and  monopolies. 

Those  proposals  touched  business  in- 
terests in  many  directions,  with  the 
result  that  the  trading  community 
were  up  in  arms.  The  end  was  that 
both  proposals  were  rejected  by  a 

majority  of  States,  and  of  electors.  As 

to  States,  Western  Australia  was  alone 
on  each  point  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment, wffiile  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Aiistralia,  and  Tas- 
mania were  against. 

On  the  first  point  electors  were 
divided  thus  — 

For  482,892 

Against  742,275 

On  the  second  point  the  voting  was: — 

For  488,110 

Against  735,949 

The  Government,  therefore,  received 
a severe  rebuff,  and  are  remaining  in 
office  without  being  able  to  carry  out 
an  important  part  of  their  policy. 


THE  SHOPS  BILL. 


The  Act  of  1904,  to  secure  a weekly 
early-closing  day  for  shops,  has  practi- 
cally been  a failure.  Only  about  30,000 
shops  out  of  a total  of  at  least  500,000 
have  .in  the  seven  years  of  its  operation 
been  brought  in  the  smallest  degree 
within  its  provisions.  Without  compul- 
sory early  closing,  practically  the  whole 
I’etail  trade  in  a district  may  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  a small  minority  of 
obstinate  men,  who,  by  keeping  their 
own  shops  open,  may  force  their  com- 
petitors to  do  the  same.  Indeed,  the 
demand  for  a compulsory  weekly  early- 
, closing  day  has  come  as  much  from  the 
shopkeepers  as  from  the  assistants. 

The  Shops  BML  1911— the  latest  of  a 
series  of  attempts  to  get  legislation  on 
this  subject  through  Parliament — was 
greeted  with  approval  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  House  on  its  2nd  Reading, 
but  in  the  long  committee  stage,  many 
amendments  have  been  made. 

Among  its  most  important  provisions 
are  the  following : — 

•;  An  assistant  may  not  be  employed  in  the 
ordinary  way  for  more  than  60  hours  in  a week, 
and  must  have  one  clear  half-holiday.  Over- 


time is  allowed  under  restrictions,  but  in  no 
case  may  it  exceed  90  hours  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  refresh- 
ments. 

Every  shop,  with  the  exception  of  licensed 
houses,  restaurants,  tobacconists,  newsagents, 
and  purveyors  of  perishable  goods  must  be 
closed  for  a weekly  half-holiday. 

Local  authorities,  if  satisfied  that  a majority 
of  shopkeepers  of  any  specified  class  desire  it, 
may  make  closing  orders,  limiting  the  hours 
during  wliich  shops  of  this  class  may  be  open 
for  every  day  of  the  week.  The  Home  Office 
will  have  power  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
local  authorities  to  carry  out  the  duties  laid 
upon  them,  and  in  case  of  necessity  may  call 
upon  the  county  council,  or  even  the  factory  in- 
spectors, to  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed,  and  may 
charge  the  cost  to  the  recalcitrant  authority. 

The  general  rule  is  laid  down  that  shops  must 
be  closed  on  Sunday,  but  exceptions  are  allowed 
in  the  case  of : — 

(i.)  Jewish  shops  closed  on  Saturday. 

(ii.)  All  shops  in  certain  areas  with  large 
Jewish  populations,  e.g.,  the  County 
of  London,  up  to  2 p.m. 

(iii.)  Various  other  businesses,  e.y.,  Ucensed 
houses  and  restaurants. 
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SIX  YEARS  OF  LIBERAL  LEGISLATION.* 


Administrative,  Constitutional,  & Legal  Reform. 


The  provi.sions  of  the  Finance  Bill 
of  1909,  which  embodied  Mr.  Lloyd 
Oeorge's  famous  Budget,  stand  in  the 
forefront  of  Liberal  legislation,  for 
they  signified  the  advent  of  a new  era 
of  national  finance,  and  both  provided 
the  money  for,  and  initiated  far-reach- 
ing social  leforms. 

Three  great  Acts  of  a constitutional 
character  have  been  passed  during  the 
Liberal  regime.  The  Parliament  Act  of 
1911  (see  page  107}  brought  to  a head  and 
to  a triumphant  ending  the  long  struggle 
of  the  Commons  to  control  finance, 
and  abolished  the  absolute  veto  of 
the  Lords.  The  Indian  Councils  Act,  1909, 
provided  for  the  representation  of  diffe- 
rent classes  of  the  community,  partly  by 
nomination  and  partly  by  direct  elec- 
tion, and  for  greater  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, The  South  African  Act,  1909, 
constituted  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
comprising  the  four  provinces  of  the 
Cape,  Natal,  Transvaal,  and  Orange 
Free  State.  Though  ultimately  subject 
fo  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Union  Parliament  is  a sovereign 
body,  and  has  power  to  alter  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  Telephone  Transfer  Act,  1911 
(see  page  96),  nationalised  a great  and 
growing  service.  By  the  Public  Trustee 
Act,  1906,  the  office  of  a Public  Trustee 
was  established,  who  at  a reasonable 
rate  of  payment  is  able  to  give  the 
security  of  the  State  to  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  at  the  mercy  of  a 
fraudulent  or  negligent  executor  or 
trustee.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  Act, 
1906,  abolished  the  property  qualifica- 
tion hitherto  necessary  to  enable  a man 
to  become  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  a 
county.  The  Accession  Declaration  Act 
of  1910  altered  the  King’s  Accession 
Declaration  to  a form  which  should 
not  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  His 
Majesty’s  Catholic  subjects. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  of  Army  Reform 
in  1907,  embodied  in  the  Territorial 
and  Reserve  Forces  Act,  1907,  com- 
pletely reorganised  army  administra- 
tion by  bringing  into  existence  the 
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Territorial  Army  to  replace  the  Im- 
perial Yeomanry  and  Volunteers. 

The  establishment  of  a Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  in  1907  was  followed 
by  two  important  criminal  statutes. 
The  Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  1907, 
is  chiefly  directed  towards  preventing 
youthful  offenders  from  falling  into 
the  criminal  classes,  and  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  Probation  Officers 
to  assist  in  its  administration. 

The  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1908, 
dealt  (1)  with  the  reformation  of 
youthful  offenders,  by  means  of  Bor- 
stal institutions,  (2)  with  the  preven- 
tive detention  of  habitual  criminals. 

A criminal  statute  of  some  impor- 
tance in  business  and  commercial  life 
was  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act, 
1906,  which  prohibited  the  giving  of 
any  gift  or  consideration  to  an  agent 
in  order  to  influence  his  relations  with 
his  principal. 

The  Perjury  Act,  1911  (see  below),  is  a 
much-needed  step  towards  the  com- 
plete codification  of  the  law. 

In  the  department  of  Education  the 
Irish  University  Act,  1908,  abolished 
the  old  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
and  established  two'  new  Universities 
in  its  place,  viz.,  the  National  Univer- 
sity in  Dublin  and  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity of  Belfast.  Turning  to  Primary 
Education,  we  find  that  some  important 
measures  were  passed  which  safeguard 
the  health  and  physique  of  school 
children.  By  the  Education  (Provision 
of  Meals)  Act,  1906,  local  education 

authorities  are  empowered  to  assist 

voluntary  efforts  for  feeding  under-fed 
school  children,  and  the  Education 
(Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1907, 

imposed  upon  them  the  duty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  medical  inspection  of 
children  in  elementary  schools.  Some- 
what new  ground  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cational reform  was  struck  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Act  of  1908,  which 
empowers  School  Boards  to  make 

attendance  at  continuation  classes 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  17. 

I Commercial. 


The  Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  secured 
immunity  for  the  funds  of  trade 
unions,  and  legalised  “ peaceful  pic- 
keting. ” The  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Act,  1906,  brings  practically  every 
description  of  manual  labour  within 
the  scope  of  compensation  for  injuries 
from  accidents  arising  out  of  and  in 
the  course  of  a workman’s  employ- 
ment. The  Coal  Mines  (Eight  Hours) 
Act,  1908,  whose  name  explains  itself, 
gives  more  leisure  to  a class  of  workers 
whose  occupation  is  peculiarly  arduous. 
Three  problems  in  social  economics 

• A list  of  the  Acts  of  this  Sessioi),  given  In  alphabetical 
order,  follows  this  article. 


were  grappled  with  for  the  first  time 
by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Acts,  1908  and 
1911,  the  Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909, 
and  the  Trade  Boards  Act,  1909,  the 
beneficial  working  of  which  are  dealt 
with  severally  elsewhere. 

Of  general  measures  dealing  with  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  workers,  the 
most  important  were:  (1)  The  White 
Phosphorus  Matches  Prohibition  Act, 
1908,  which  does  away  with  the  risk  of 
contracting  necrosis  by  prohibiting  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  matches.  (2)  The  Tubercu- 
losis Prevention  Act  (Ireland),  1908, 
which  makes  tuberculosis  subject  to 
notification,  and  empowers  County 
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Councils  to  pi’ovide  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  consumptives.  The  Fac- 
tory and  Workshop  (Cotton  Cloth  Fac- 
tories) Act,  1911  (see  below)  brings 
about  - some  much-needed  reforms  in 
these  establishments. 

The  Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1907, 
oor^solidated  and  amended  the  law  re- 
lating to  patents.  Its  most  important 
provision  is  one  compelling  the  foreign 
holders  of  British  patents  to  work 
them  in  this  country,  and  makes  it 
possible  to  have  these  patents  revoked 
if  they  are  not  worked  within  a reason- 
able time.  Among  the  more  important 
pieces  of  company  legislation  were:  (1) 
The  Limited  Partnerships  Act,  1907,  an 
Act  by  which  it  is  made  possible  to  form 

Land  and 

The  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments 
j Act,  1907,  enables  County  Councils  to 
I acquire,  under  compulsion  if  necessary, 
land  for  small  holdings;  in  cases 
where  a Council  is  unwilling  to  act 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  power  to 
carry  the  matter  through. 

The  Evicted  Tenants  (Ireland)  Act, 
1907,  provided  means  for  the  restora- 
tion of  agricultural  tenants  in  Ireland 
who  had  been  evicted  from  their  hold- 
ings. The  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1908,  gave  to  tenants  pro- 
perty in  fixtures  or  buildings  erected 
by  them  and  compensation  for  im- 
provements. Similar  rights  were  given 
to  town  tenants  by  the  Town  Tenants 
(Ireland)  Act,  1906. 

The  Housing  problem  in  town  and 
country  has  also  been  made  the  subject 
of  a number  of  Acts.  The  Labourers 

Women  an< 

The  status  of  woman  has  been  im- 
proved by  four  Acts  of  the  year 
1907  : (1)  The  Deceased  Wife’s 

Sister’s  Marriage  Act  settled  a 
long  agitated  question  bv  legalising 
marriage  with  the  deceased  wife’s  sis- 
ter. (2)  The  Employment  of  Women 
Act,  1907,  abolished  from  the  Factory 
Acts  the  last  provision  permitting  the 
employment  of  women  in  industrial 
occupations  during  the  night.  (3)  The 
Qualification  of  Women  (County  and 
Borough  Councils)  Act  removed  the 
restriction  against  a woman  being  able 
to  act  as  mayor,  councillor,  alderman, 
or  chairman  of  a council.  (4)  The 
Matrimonial  Causes  Act  amended  the 
Acts  of  1857  and  1866,  and  increased  the 
powers  of  the  Court  to  grant  mainten- 

Private  BiS 

The  total  number  of  private  bills 
deposited  for  the  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sion, 1911,  relating  to  railways,  can.als, 
tramways,  and  the  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, gas,  and  water  amounted  to  104 
as  compared  with  89  in  1910.  The 
money  proposed  to  be  raised  was 
£50,724,050,  as  against  £12,667,456,  an 
increase  of  over  18  millions.  Twenty- 
nine  railway  Bills,  of  which  16  proposed 


limited  liability  partnerships.  (2)  Tho 
Assurance  Companies  Act,  1909,  which, 
among  other  provisions,  required  every 
assurance  company  to  make  a deposit 
of  £20,000  and  rendered  their  accounts 
liable  to  public  supervision. 

The  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1906,  is 
the  Magna  Charta  of  British  seamen. 
It  secures  a good  scale  of  food  for  the 
seamen,  and  provides  that  the  ship- 
owner must  bear  the  expenses  of  ill- 
ness where  it  is  not  clearly  due  to 
the  seaman’s  own  fault. 

The  Port  of  London  Act,  1908,  pro- 
duced order  out  of  chaos  in  the 
management  of  the  enormously  impor- 
tant interests  of  the  Port  of  London 
by  establishing  a new  Port  Authority. 

Housing. 

(Ireland)  Act,  1906,  enabled  Eural  Coun- 
cils to  acquire  by  agreement  or  com- 
pulsorily land  in  Ireland  for  the 
erection  of  labourers’  cottages.  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1908,  created  the  “ Irish 
Housing  Fund,”  which  may  be  drawn 
upon  by  Irish  town  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  improving 
workmen’s  dwellings  in  towns.  The 
Labourers  (Ireland)  Act,  1911  (see 
below),  continues  this  good  work.  The 
Open  Spaces  Act,  1906,  gave  to  local 
authorities  greater  powers  of  acquir- 
ing and  controlling  open  spaces,  and 
enabled  them  to  adopt  schemes  for  the 
building  of  houses,  so  as  to  secure  duo 
provision  for  light  and  air.  The  first, 
year’s  working  of  the  Development 
Act,  1909,  is  noticed  elsewhere  (see 
section  Land). 

I Children. 

ance  and  alimony  in  cases  of  judicial 
separation  and  divorce. 

The  Children  Act,  1906— “the  Child- 
ren’s Charter  ” — (1)  strikes  at  the 
abuses  of  baby-farming,  and  makes 
compulsory  the  registration  of  all  per- 
sons who  undertake  for  reward  the 
custody  of  children;  (2)  gives  larger- 
powers  to  the  courts  in  cases  of 
cruelty;  (3)  makes  it  an  offence  to  sell 
tobacco  to  children  or  young  persons; 
(4)  deals  with  the  inspection  and  regis- 
tration of  industrial  schools;  (5)  pre- 
vents child  offenders  from  coming  into 
contact  with  older  criminals  by  estab- 
lishing separate  courts  of  summary 
jurisdiction  for  their  trials;  (6)  makes 
it  an  offence  to  permit  children  to 
enter  the  bars  of  licensed  premises. 

s of  1911. 

to  authorise  the  construction  of  new 
railways  or  additional  railway  works, 
had  proposed  to  raise  capital  of  over 
17  millions.  The  largest  of  these,  the 
Greater  London  Railway  Bill,  with  a 
proposed  capital  of  6 millions,  was 
rejected  by  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  presided  over  by  Lord  Newton, 
after  having  passed  the  Commons. 
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The  Acte  of  1911  up  to  the  Summer  Recess. 


Aerial  Narigation  gives  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  orders,  when  the  public  safety 
requires  it,  prohibiting  the  navigation  of  aircraft 
over  prescribed  areas. 

Appropriation  grants  £95,297,884  for  supply, 
and  allocates  the  amounts  voted  to  each  depart- 
ment. 

Army  {Annual)  in  addition  to  the  usual 
clauses  authorises  county  Territorial  Associations 
to  perform  the  duty,  previously  performed  solely 
by  the  police,  of  compiling  lists  of  vehicles  and 
animals  in  their  district  suitable  for  military 
purposes. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  grants  £476,815  for 
supplementary  supply  for  the  years  ending  March 
31st,  191(1  and  1911,  and  authorises  the  issue  of 
£35,510,500  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  1912. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  grants  £17,607,521 
for  supply  and  authorises  the  issue  6f  Treasury 
bills. 

E:rpiring  Laws  Continuance  continues  in  force 
various  temporary  laws. 

Factory  and  Workshop  (Cotton  Cloth  Factories) 
gives  power  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  humidity 
and  ventilation  in  cotton  cloth  factories. 

Geneva  Convention  prohibits  the  further  use  of 
the  Red  Cross  for  commercial  purposes,  in  order 
to  carry  out  completely  the  International  Con- 
vention of  1906. 

Government  of  India  (Amendment)  amends  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  1858,  in  respect  to 
retiring  aiiowances. 

Indian  High  Courts,  gives  power  to  the  Indian 
Government  to  remove  the  congestion  of  legal 
business  in  the  courts  by  increasing  the  number 
of  High  Court  Judges  from  15  to  20,  by  estab- 
lishing a new  High  Court  if  necessary  in  any  part 
of  India,  and  by  appointing  temporary  judges. 

Intestate  Husband’s  Estate  (Scotland),  bestows 
on  a widow  the  same  right  as  in  Engiand  to  a 
first  charge  of  £500  on  her  deceased  husband’s 
property  if  he  has  died  intestate. 

Isle  of  Man  (Customs),  amends  the  law'  with 
re.spect  to  Customs  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Labourers  (^Ireland)  applies  the  dormant  por- 
tion of  the  Irish  Suitors’  Fund  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Labourers’  Cottages’  Fund,  gives  authority, 
to  the  Irish  Land  Commission  to  extend  the 
limit  of  advances  which  may  be  made  for  the 
provision  of  cottages  and  aliotments  from 
miliions  to  5^  millions,  and  gives  further  powers 
for  the  demolition  of  unhealthy  cottages. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Seamen's  Allotment)  regu- 
lates the  payment  of  seamen’s  allotment  notes. 

Municipal  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Illegal  Prac- 
tices) applies  to  municipal  elections  the  law'  as  to 
false  statements  winch  is  now  applicable  to 
Parliamentary  elections. 

Official  Secrets  re-enacts  the  Official  Secrets 
Act,'  1889,  wliich  imposes  heavy  penalties  on 
spiung  and  the  disclosure  of  confidential  infor- 
mation concerning  any  military  or  naval  works. 

Old  Age  Pensions  (1911)  removes  some  hard- 
sliips  and  minor  difilculties  which  experience 
showed  to  exist  in  the  Act  of  1908.  By  inter- 
national law  the  wife  of  an  alien  ceases  to  be  a 
British  subject  even  though  she  continues  to 
re.side  in  Great  Britain.  This  amending  Act 
relaxes  the  condition  as  to  nationality  in  the 
case  of  a woman  who  has  rendered  herself 


ineligible  for  a pension  merely  by  having  married  I 
a foreigner,  if  her  husband  is  dead,  or  the  mar-  | 
rlagc  has  been  dissolved,  or  she  has  been  legally  ^ 
separated  from  or  deserted  by  him  for  two  years. 

A condition  is  laid  down  that  a pensioner  must 
have  spent  12  years  out  of  the  20  years  previous 
to  the  receipt  of  his  pension  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  relaxation  is  allowed  in  the  cases  of 
Crown  servants  and  in  some  other  circumstances. 
Further,  in  considering  disqualifications,  relief 
given  to  a claimant’s  w'ife  or  other  relative  is  not 
to  be  construed  as  relief  given  to  himself,  and  j 
two  years  replaces  10  years  as  the  period  of  dis-  t 
qualification  for  a crime  whose  punishment  doea 
not  exceed  six  weeks’  imprisonment.  ' 

Parliament  (see  page  107).  [ 

Parsonages,  removes  some  difficulties  in  con-  ' 
nection  with  the  administration  by  Queen  Anne's  | 
Bounty  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  parsonage  j 
houses.  j 

Pensions  (Governors  of  Dominions,  <tc.)  * 

enables  a pension  to  be  granted  to  a governor  oc  j 
administrator  who  has  completed  10  years’  ser- 
vice, and  has  either  attained  the  age  of  60  years 
or  has  had  to  relinquish  his  office  owing  to  illness, 
or  because  of  its  abolition. 

Perjury,  consolidates  and  simplifies  the  law 
relating  to  perjury,  the  taking  of  false  oaths  and 
similar  offences,  which  previously  had  to  be  ; 

sought  partly  from  the  Common  Law  and  partly 
from  isolated  clauses  in  some  132  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Poultry  (Prevention  of  Cruelty),  enables  orders  t 

to  be  made  to  protect  poultry  for  sale  from  un-  .• 
necessary  suffering.  ’ 

Protection  of  Animals,  strengthens  the  law 
which  prevents  cruelty  to  animals,  and  lays  dow-n 
stringent  regulations  with  regard  to  the  business 
of  a “ knacker.” 

Public  Health  (Ireland)  empowers  Irish  local  ^ 

authorities  to  make  regulations  for  the  inspec-  vj 
tion  of  slaughter-houses  and  the  seizure  of  un- 
sound  meat. 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  1897  Act  (Amendment), 
extends  the  powers  of  local  authorities  under 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  to  any  body  of 
trustees  or  commissioners  authorised  to  supply  ' 
water.  | 

Public  Libraries  (Art  Galleries  in  CoutUy 
Boroughs)  Ireland,  gives  powers  for  the  use  of  the  I 
rates  for  this  purpose. 

Public  Works  Loans,  authorises  the  use  of 
millions  of  public  money  for  the  piuposc  of 
loans  for  public  works. 

Revenue,  contains  amendments  in  customs, 
excise,  and  other  duties,  and  the  methods  of 
levying  them. 

Telephone  Transfer  (sec  page  93). 

The  following  Bills  have  passed  the  Commons 
and  have  yet  to  be  considered  by  the  Lords: 
Copyright,  Education  Administrative  Provision.? 

(No.  2),  Local  Authorities,  Ireland  (Qualification 
of  Women),  Merchandise  Marks,  Merchant  Ship- 
ping (Stevedores  and  Trimmers),  Pacific  Cable, 
Public  Roads  (Ireland),  Salford  Hundred  Court 
of  Record,  Telegraph  (Condruction). 

The  following  have  been  sent  by  the  Lords  to 
the  Commons : Agricultural  Credit  and  Insurance 
Societies,  Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bishoprics,  Con- 
veyancing, County  Courts,  Employnumt  of  Uiild- 
ren.  Ferries,  Lunacy,  Movable  Dwellings,  Places 
of  Worship,  Right.s  of  Way,  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments,  Trustee. 
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St.  Ivel  Cheese  is  the 
only  cheese  known  to 
contain  the  original 
organic  phosphates  of 
the  milk  which  are  so 


necessary  to  health. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 

Neutral  Shipping  in  time  of  War. 

J3y  H.  SACHER. 


The  (;ontroversy  as  to  the  propriety 
oi  ratifying  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don raged  through  many  months,  was 
discussed  in  the  press,  by  Chambers  of 
. Commerce,  on  the  platform,  at  the 
Imperial  Conference,  in  the  House  of 
LoJ'ds,  and  in  the  Hous^  of  Commons, 
and  was  finally  closed  by  the  discussion 
of  the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  which  sets  jip 
an  International  Prize  Court  of  Appeal 
and  so  provides  the  machinery  for 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  The 
Declaration  of  London. 

Before  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
the  only  machinery  for  administering 
the  law  governing  naval  warfare  was 
the  prize  Courts  of  the  belligerent 
powers.  If,  for  instance,  Russia  and 
Japan  were  at  war  and  a Russian  war- 
ship seized  or  sunk  an  English  mer- 
chant ship,  the  only  courts  to  deter- 
mine the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
action  were  the  Russian  prize  courts. 
There  was  no  appeal  to  a neutral 
court,  and  no  remedy  except  diplomatic 
pressure  or  the  threat  of  war  for  a 
neutral  power  which  considered  the 
conduct  of  a belligerent’s  navy  or  the 
decisions  of  a belligerent’s  prize  courts 
injurious  to  its  interests  or  inequita- 
ble. The  law  administered  by  these 
national  prize  courts  was  that  form  of 
maritime  law  which  each  state 
thought  either  to  represent  interna- 
tional law  or  to  suit  its  own  interests. 

As,  with  one  small  exception,  there 
was  no  acknowledged  international 
code  of  maritime  law,  each  state  was 
free  to  call  sound  international  doc- 
trine whatever  it  pleased;  and  as  the 
interests  of  small  and  large  naval 
powers,  island  and  continental  states 
differed,  and  as  the  exigencies  of  a 
particular  war  might  make  a particu- 
lar change  or  decree  advantageous  to 
a belligerent,  there  were  profound 
divergencies  between  the  maritime  law 
of  state  and  state.  The  exception 
referred  to  was  the  field  covered  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856),  an 
international  agreement,  formally  or 
informally  assented  to  by  practically 
every  power.  This  Declaration 
abolished  privateering,  protected  neu- 
tral goods,  except  contraband,  under 
the  enemy’s  flag,  and  enemy  goods, 
except  contraband,  under  the  neutral 
flag,  and  declared  that  a blockade  to 
be  binding  must  be  effective.  Outside 
these  few  rules  of  universal  obligation 
everything  was  chaos. 

The  etils  and  dangers  of  the  situa- 
tion were  brought  home  to  the  Powers 
by  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  and  Eng- 
lish merchants  and  shipowners  were 
particularly  dissatisfied  with  numerous 
decisions  of  the  Russian  prize  courts. 

The  Hague  Conference  in  1907  tackled 
the  difficulty.  The  problem  was  a 
double  one;  to  set  up  a prize  court 
with  a guarantee  of  impartiality  and 
to  establish  a code  of  naval  Jaw  which 
would  be  fixed  and  known  in  advance 


and  universally  accepted.  The  Hague 
Conference  drafted  a scheme  for  an 
International  Prize  Court  to  which  an 
appeal  would  lie  from  the  prize  courts 
of  any  belligerent.  To  draft  an  inter- 
national code  of  naval  law  the  ten 
chief  naval  powers  met  in  London  from 
4th  December,  1908,  to  26th  February. 
1909,  and  drew  up  the  Declaration  of 
London,  the  text  of  which  is  accom- 
panied by  an  Explanatory  Report 
accepted  by  the  Conference.  The  com- 
position of  the  International  Prize 
Court  has  been  criticised  with  little 
sincerity  or  success,  but  the  code  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  has  been 
severely  attacked  in  this  country. 
The  Declaration  deals  with  the  rights 
of  belligerents  against  neutrals  and 
of  neutrals  against  belligerents.  It 
does  not  touch  the  rights  of  belliger- 
ents against  one  another — a point  of 
very  great  importance. 

Eight  topics  were  submitted  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  Naval  Con- 
ference: (1)  Contraband,  (2)  blockade, 
(3)  continuous  voyage,  (4)  destruction 
of  neutral  vessels,  (5)  unneutral  ser- 
vice, (6)  the  conversion  of  merchant- 
ships  into  warships  on  the  high  seas, 
(7)  the  transfer  of  merchant  ships  to 
a neutral  flag,  (8)  the  test  of  the  enemy 
character  of  cargoes.  Upon  all  but 
two,  the  4th  and  8th,  agreement  was 
reached.  These  two  were  left  open. 
The  8th  is  of  little  importance,  the 
fourth  has  caused  much  controversy. 

England,  having  ports  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  takes  the  view  that 
a merchant  ship  ought  not  to  be  con- 
verted into  a warship,  or  a warship 
reconverted  into  a merchant  ship,  ex- 
cept in  a port  belonging  to  the 
belligerent;  most  other  powers,  having 
few  ports  on  the  great  trade  routes, 
claim  the  right  to  convert  and  re- 
convert on  the  High  Seas.  Critics  of 
the  Declaration  say  that  the  Conti- 
nental claim  means  the  revival  of 
privateering  abolished  in  1856;  but 
whereas  the  privateer  was  a privately- 
owned  ship,  fitted  out  bv  its  owners, 
commanded  by  persons  appointed  by 
them,  and  carrying  on  war  for  their 
profit,  a converted  merchantman  is  a 
warship  under  the  direct  authority, 
immediate  control  and  responsibility  of 
the  Power  whose  flag  it  flies  and  com- 
manded by  a naval  officer  and  entered 
on  the  belligerent’s  navy  list.  It 
shoxild  be  remembered  that  when  we 
are  at  war  our  merchant  ships  are 
always  liable  to  capture  by  the 
enemy,  and  must  depend  for  protection 
upon  the  British  navy.  The  view  taken 
by  our  Foreign  Office  is  that  as  the 
Naval  Conference  failed  to  settle  the 
question  of  conversion,  the  Inter- 
national Prize  Court  will  have  no  right 
to  settle  it,  so  that  the  omission  of 
this  topic  from  the  Declaration  leaves 
us  no  worse,  if  no  better,  off  than  wo 
were  before. 
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DECLARATION  OF  LONDON. 

DECLARATION  OF  LONDON-(™«.) 


Food  Supplies 

The  Declaration  divides  commodities 
into  three  classes— goods  which  can 
never  be  contraband,  goods  which  are 
itonditional  contraband, goods  which  are 
jxbsolute  contraband.  The  first  class  or 
“free  list”  includes  the  raw  materials  of 
many  important  industries,  embracing 
something  like  half  the  Imports  of  this 
country.  A free  list  is  an  innovation, 
as  hitherto  every  country  has  reserved 
the  right  to  put  any  commodity  on 
the  list  of  contraband.  Absolute  con* 
traband  includes  all  “articles  exclu- 
sively used  for  war,”  and  the  list  set 
out  in  the  Declaration  may  be  added 
to  by  notifying  the  powers.  Absolute 
contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  it 
is  shown  to  be  destined  to  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy 
or  the  avowed  forces  of  the  enemy. 
Conditional  contraband  includes 
articles  susceptible  of  use  In  war  as 
well  as  for  purposes  of  peace.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  foodstuffs. 

Conditional  contraband  is  liable  to 
capture  if  it  is  shown  to  be  destined 
for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  of 
a Government  department  of  the 
enemy  state;  and  this  destination  is 
presumed  to  exist  if  the  _ goods  are 
consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  to 
a trader  established  in  the  enemy 
country  who,  as  ^ matter  of  common 
knowledge,  supplies  articles  of  this 
kind  to  the  enemy,  or  to  a fortified 
place  or  other  place  serving  as  a base 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy. 
It  is  over  the  inclusion  of  foodstuffs 
in  conditional  contraband  and  over 
the  conditions  which  justify  the  pre- 
sumption of  liability  to  capture  that 
the  fiercest  controversy  has  raged.  It 
has  been  argued  by  the  critics  of  the 
Declaration  (a)  that  by  international 
law  food  stuff  s are  never  contraband; 
(b)  that  every  port  in  theBritish  Isles  will 
be  treated  by  the  enemy  as  a base  for 
the  armed  forces  of  this  country  in 
time  of  war,  and  therefore  all  food 
consigned  to  this  country  be  liable  to 
capture,  and  (o)  that  as  a result  the 
Declaration  puts  this  country  in 
imminent  danger  of  starvation  in  the 
event  of  war. 

We  may  examine  these  contentions 
in  order,  (a)  In  1793  England  treated 


in  Time  of  War- 

all  foodstuffs  consigned  to  French  ports 
as  contraband.  We  have  since 
abandoned  this  view,  but  in  1885 
France  declared  rice  contraband  with 
the  approval  of  Germany,  and  in  1908 
Russia  declared  food  absolute  contra- 
band. More  recently  Turkey  in  her 
war  with  Italy  was  disposed  to  treat 
corn  as  absolute  contraband,  and  even 
stop  the  whole  Black  Sea  trade,  what- 
ever the  de'stination  of  the  cargoes. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  with  or 
without  the  Declaration  continental 
nations  would,  in  the  event  of  a war 
with  this  country,  treat  food  as  co)i- 
traband.  The  Declaration  limits  this 
right  of  theirs  by  saying  that  food  can 
be  treated  as  contraband  only  under 
certain  conditions. 

(b)  The  English  prize  courts  would 
have  declared  food  contraband  under 
the  circumstances  specified  in  the 
Declaration.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
term  “base”  to  be  interpreted  to  cover 
any  port  connected  by  rail  with  a base 
for  armed  forces,  because  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  rule  that  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  is  not 
to  apply  to  conditional  contraband. 

(c)  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  British 
food  supply  is  carried  in  British  ships, 
and  Declaration  or  no  Declaration  is 
liable  to  capture  in  the  event  of  our 
being  at  war.  It  is  only  the  remaining 
third  which  is  affected  by  the  Declara- 
tion. If  we  cannot  protect  the  two- 
thirds,  Declaration  or  no  Declaration, 
we  must  starve.  If  our  control  of  the 
sea  enables  us  to  protect  the  two- 
thirds  in  British  ships  it  enal^les  us. 
to  protect  the  third  in  neutral  ships. 
With  or  without  the  Declaration,  the 
only  guarantee  of  our  food  supply  is 
the  command  of  the  sea.  The  Declara- 
tion only  affects  the  problepi  very 
slightly,  and,  to  the  extent  that  it 
does,  favourably,  for  it  abolishes  the 
doctrine  of  continuous  voyage. 

In  other  words,  food,  wl^ether  in 
neutral  or  British  bottoms,  if  consigned 
to  a neutral  port,  say,  Rotterdam, 
would  be  safe  from  capture,  and  thia 
country  would  merely  have^  to  escort 
it  across  from  Rotterdam,  instead  or 
from  New  York,  Buenos  Ayres,  oi" 
Odessa. 


The  Dootr*ine  of  Blockade. 


The  British  doctrine  of  blockade  has 
been  that  a blockade  runner  may  be 
seized  at  any  point  until  she  reaches 
a neutral  port;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
recorded  case  of  a ship  being  cofi- 
demned  except  after  capture  within 
the  area  of  blockade  operations.  The 
French  doctrine  was  that  no  ship 
could  be  captured  until  after  she  had 
been  visited  and  warned  that  a block- 
ade was  in  existence,  in  other  words, 
a blockade  runner  could  have  a first 
bite.  The  Italian  doctrine  was ' that 


no  ship  could  be  seized  until  she  had 
crossed  an  imaginary  line  drawn  round 
the  blockaded  coast.  The  Declaration 
lays  down  the  doctrine  that  a ship  can  be 
captured  only  in  the  area  of  blockade 
operations,  and  that  knowledge  of  the 
blockade  must  be  presumed  if  the 
blockade  was  notified  before  the  vessel 
left  its  last  port.  This,  establishes 
the  English  doctrine,  as  it  has  been 
exercised  in  English  practice,  as. 
international  law— a very  real  conces- 
sion by  other  powers  to  this  country. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

DECLARATION  OF  LONDON-(con) 

The  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes. 


The  Declaration  says  that  a neutral 
prize  may  not  be  destroyed  unless 
not  to  destroy  it  would  involve  danger 
tro  the  safety  of  the  warship,  or  to 
<;.ho  success  of  the  operations  in  which 
the  warship  is  engaged.  Compensation 
must  be  paid  unless  the  capture  was 
valid  and  the  captor  can  show  that  he 
acted  in  the  face  of  such  exceptional 
necessity. 

The  critics  of  the  Declaration  say 
that  to  permit  the  destruction  of 
neutral  prizes  under  any  circumstances 
is  a dangerous  innovation.  The  re- 

f>orted  cases  show  that  English  prize 
aw  did  permit  the  destruction  of 
neutral  prizes  under, the  circumstances 
outlined  in  the.  Declaration.  At  the 
Naval  Conference  every  other  power 
^cept  Spain,  Japan,  and  Holland, 
claimed  the  right  to  destroy  neutral 
prizes  without  compensation.  The 
Declaration  restricts  this  right  and 
requires  compensation;  it  there- 
fore marks  an  advance,  not  a retro- 
gression. 

The  Government  made  very  little 
attempt  to  defend  the  Declaration 
against  its  critics,  who  were  carrying 
on  a campaign  in  the  press,  on  the 
platform,  and  on  the  hoardings,  until 
February,  when  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood 
made  the  first  of  a series  of  able 
speeches.  The  Opposition  was 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  it  embraced  men  of 
entirely  opposed  views,  those  who 
objected  to  any  sea  law  restricting  the 
action  of  war  against  commerce,  and 
those  who  wanted  further  protection 
than  they  believed  the  Declaration 


The  new  Copyright  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Buxton  on  March  30th,  1911,  has  passed 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  is  now 
ready  for  submission  to  the  Lords.  The 
main  object  is  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Berlin  Convention  of  1908,  and  to 
codify  and  consolidate  the  entire  law  of 
copyright  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 

The  Bill  is  not  to  apply  to  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  unless  adopted  by  them.  It 
contains  provisions  by  which  reciprocity  of 
copyright  may  be  established  between  Eng- 
land and  foreign  countries. 

“ Copyright  ” under  the  new  measure  shall 
subsist  in  every  original  dramatic,  musical, 
and  artistic  work,  if 

(a)  In  the  case  of  a published  work  the 
work  was  first  published  in  his  Majesty’s 
dominions ; and 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  unpublished  work, 
the  author  was  at  the  date  of  the  making 
of  the  work  a British  subject,  or  resident 
within  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 

Copyright  as  defined  by  the  Bill  means 
the  “ sole  right  to  produce  or  reproduce  the 
work  or  any  silbstantial  part  thereof  in  any 
material  form  whatsoever,  and  in  any  lan- 


affordod. In  March  there  was  a pro- 
longed debate  in  the  Lords  on  Lord 
Dcsborough’s  proposal  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  examine  the 
que.stion.  The  debate  was  notable  for 
Lord  Morley’s  statement  of  the  views 
of  the  Admiralty  and  for  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  Opposition  to  make,  the 
question  a party  issue.  In  the  same 
month  a Parliamentary  Committee  was 
formed  in  support  of  the  Declaration. 

Jurists  were  divided.  On  the  one 
hand.  Dr.  Holland  and  Dr.  Baty 
denounced  the  Declaration;  on  the 
other.  Prof.  Westlake,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen,  and  Lord  Lindley  supported 
it.  In  June  over  a hundred  admirals 
on  the  retired  list  signed  a memorial 
against  ratification:  Mr.  McKenna 

pointed  out  that  very  few  of  these 
officers  had  seen  flag  service. 

The  first  serious  check  to  the  agita* 
tion  was  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Conference.  : Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
promised  that  there  would  be  no  ratifi- 
cation without  the  consent  of  the 
Conference.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
opponents  the  Conference  was  unani- 
mous in  approving  ratification.  On 
27th  June  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  in  London 
against  the  ratification,  and  definitely 
committed  his  party.  The  following 
day  the  subject  came  before  the  Com- 
mons on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Naval  Prize  Bill  to  sanction  the 
establishment  of  the  International 
Prize  Court.  After  a prolonged  debate 
the  second  reading  was  carried  on  a 
practically  straight  party  vote. 

H.  S. 


guage ; to  perform  or,  in  the  case  of  a leo 
ture,  to  deliver,  the  work  or  any  substantial 
part  thereof  in  public,  or  if  the  work  is  un- 
published. to  publish  the  work.’’ 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
the  Bill  is  that  which  deals  with  the  terra 
of  copyright,  and  materially  alters  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  new  proposal  is  that  the  terra 
of  copyright  should  be  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  a period  of  60  years  after  his 
death.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
public,  this  rule  is  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions which  give  only  a limited  species  of 
copyright  from  25  years  after  the  author’s 
death.  Compulsory  licenses  to  publish  may 
also  be  granted  if  it  be  proved  that  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  is  unduly  withhold- 
ing some  work  from  the  public  by  refusing 
to  republish. 

The  author  of  a work  is  in  general  the 
first  owner  of  the  copyright,  and  no  regis- 
tration or  enrolment  of  any  kind  is  now  re- 
quired. ■ All  assignments,  however,  must  he 
made  in  writing.  Copyright  is  not  infringed 
by  a newspaper  summary  of.  any  work,  or 
by  tiie  reading  in  public  of  any  reasonable 
extract  from  a published  work. 


NEW  COPYRIGHT  MEASURE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
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THE  COMPLETE 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 


The  Westminster  Gazette  presents  its  views  with  a fair- 
ness and  restraint  that  make  it  a necessity  to  everyone 
who  wishes  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  true  aspect  of 
political  progress.  Its  outlook  on  social  affairs,  and 
intelligent  criticism  of  the  literature  of  the  day ; its 
treatment  of  the  drama  and  music,  and  its  full  service 
of  news,  make  it  the  best  informed  and  most  complete 
evening  newspaper. 

Apart  from  its  vigorous  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  the 


Westminster  Gazette 


has  special  features  of  particular  interest  to 


THE  SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


Magazine-Review  character,  dealing  with  political, 
social,  and  literary  events  of  the  day,  it  is  a weekly 
feast  not  lightly  to  be  missed.  Its  reviews  of  books 
have  earned  for  it  a reputation  for  literary  dis- 
crimination and  judgment.  Regular  features  are : 


A Page  of  Literary  Problems  Nature  and  Science  Notes 
An  Article  on  Ladies’  Dress  Review  of  the  Week 


PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

OJ  Newsagents  and  Bookstalls,  By  Post,  6/6  (UniHd  Kingdom), 
and  8 jS  Abroad  j or  12  months. 


Offices ; Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 


The  Politician 
The  Literary  Reader 


The  City  Man 
The  Motorist 


The  Sportsman 
The  Lady  Reader 


A weekly  paper  of  unfailing  charm  and  interest.  Of  a 


F.C.G.”  Cartoons 


Photographic  Notes 


&c.,  &c. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENT. 


On  March  7th,  a deputation  repre- 
$;eritinff  the  Welsh  Parliamentary  Party 
waited  upon  the  Prime  Minister  to 
xii'Ro  the  importance  of  pas.sing  a 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  into  law 
in  1912. 

In  reply,  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  to  the  Welsh  Dis- 
establishment Bill  such  a position  next 
year  as  will  enable  it  to  override  the 
Veto  of  the  Lords  during  the  present 
Parliament. 

The  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Asquith  in  1909  pro- 
posed that  on  Disestablishment  all 
nhurches,  parsonages,  &c.,  closed  burial 
grounds,  funds  allocated  for  the  repair 
of  churches  and  other  buildings,  and  all 
private  benefactions  since  1662  should 
be  retained  by  the  Welsh  Church,  and 
that  other  property  should  be  utilised 
for  philanthropic  or  educational  pur- 
poses. The  Welsh  Bishops  were  to  lose 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
the  Crown  was  to  give  up  its  present 
right  of  appointing  to  various  ecclesi- 
astical of&ces.  For  many  years  a re- 
usolution  advocating  the  DisendoAvment 

Repot^t  of  the  Welsh 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  long  looked 
for  Report  of  the  Welsh  Church  Com- 
mission has  given  as  little  satisfaction 
to  the  public  as  to  the  Commissioners 
themselves.  It  was  hoped  to  find  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  questioh  on 
which  the  controversy  turned : Is  the 
Church  of  England  really  a National 
Church  in  Wales?  If  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Welsh  people  are  in  the 
main  provided  for  by  other  religious 
bodies,  the  Church  in  Wales  no  longer 
is  in  a position  to  act  as  trustee  for 
the  national  funds.  But  there  has 
been  much  controversy  over  the  statis- 
tics issued.  Of  the  seven  members 
of  the  Commission  who  append  their 
signatures,  five  do  so  with  consider- 
able reservations,  and  while  two  of 
the  nine  Commissioners  do  not  sign 
the  Chairman’s  report,  they  are  associ- 
ated with  three  of  the  signatories  in- 
presenting  a memorandum  and  a 
separate  report  to  the  King. 

The  Commission  was  appointed  in 
June,  1906,  the  original  members  being: 
Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  (chair- 
man), Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Sir  John  Wil- 
liams. Sir  Francis  Edwards.  Archdeacon 
Evans,  Mr.  John  Ernest  Greaves  (Lord- 
Lieutenant  - of  Carnarvonshire).  Sir  S. 
'T.  Evans.  Principal  Fairbairn,  and 
Professor  Jones,  of  Glasgow. 

In  May.  1907,  owing  to  the  resignation 
of  the  last  named  three.  Sir  David 
Brynmor  Jones,  K.C.,  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies, 
of  the  University  of  AVales,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon  were  appointed 
in  their  places. 

The  Commission  held  134  sittings  in, 
public  and  41  in  private,  and  examined 
135  witnesses,  of  whom.  42  gave  evidence 


and  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
in  Wales  has  found  a place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Welsh  National  Liberal 
Council.  This  year  the  resolution 
ran : — 

“ This  Council,  realising  that  the  success- 
ful passage  of  the  I’arliament  Bill  makes 
possible  the  enactment  of  progressive  legis- 
lation long  overdue,  prc.sses  upon  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  recognising  the 
consistently  overwhelming  demand  of  the 
Welsh  nation  for  religious  equality  during 
the  past  40  years,  and  urges  upon  them  that, 
in  fulfllmeht  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  promise 
of  March  7th  of  this  year,  a Bill  for  the 
disestablishment  and  disendo«ment  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales  be  passed  with- 
out delay.” 

At  the  very  meeting  at  which  this 
resolution  was  brought  forward,  there 
was  read  a telegram  from  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  who  saiR: — 

” We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  final  struggle 
for  religious  equality  in  our  native  land. 
Next  year  will  see  a Government  Bill  to  dis- 
establish the  State  Church  in  Wales  and  to 
restore  our  national  endowments  to  national 
purposes  pressed  through  all  its  stages  in 
Parliament.” 

Church  Commission. 

for  the  Church  of  England,  two  were 
officials,  and  the  remainder  Noncon- 
formists. 

The  report  states  that  in  Wales  there  are 
1,546  churches  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  towards  the"  erection  or  restoration 
of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
have  granted  £21,658,  and  since  1840,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  diocesan 
statistics,  the  total  amount  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  this  purpose  was  £3,.832,885. 

In  regard  to  work  done,  the  Commission 
found  that  the  Church  of  England  had 
seating  accommodation  for  458,917  persons 
in  1,864  buildings,  or  one  place  of  worship 
for  every  1,080  of  the  population,  and  two 
seats  for  every  nine  persons  In  these 
‘‘  English  ” services  to  the  number  of  2,442, 
” Welsh  ” Sunday  services  numbering  1,103, 
and  bi-lingual  services  to  the  number  of  228 
are  held  each  Sunday. 

The  Nonconformist'  chapels  and  mission 
room  in  which  Divine  service  is  held  num- 
ber 4,669,  or  approximately  one  place  of 
worship  for  every  450  people  in  Wales,  and 
they  provide  seating  accommodation  for 
1,538,354  persons. 

Thus  the  accommodation  provided 
by  the  Nonconformist  bodies  is  74 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of 
Wales,  but  the  report  points  out  that 
this  accommodation  is  greatly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  number  of  persons  who  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Indeed,  by  adding  to  the 
Church  and  Nonconformist  figures 
21,880  sittings  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  the  total  number  of  sittings 
is  found  to  be  some  thousands  in  excess 
of  the  total  population  of  Wales— a 
strange  and  significant  result. 

Having  decided  not  to  take  a census 
of  attendance  at  places  of  worship. 


WELSH  ENDOWMENTS. 
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WELSH  DISESTABLISHMENTS  on  ) 


the  Commission  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  some  common  denominatoi*  by 
which  to  measure  the  relative  strength 
of  the  denominations.  The  chairman’s 
report  seems  to  make  attendance  at 
Communion  the  criterion,  and  gives  the 
following  as  a summary  of  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  Wales. 

Churches.  Communicants. 

Baptists  143,835 

Caivinlstic  Methodists  170,617 

Congregationaiists  175,147 

Wesleyans  40,8ii 

Smaller  denominations  19,870 

Nonconformist  total  550,280 

Church  of  England  total  ...  193,081 

Grand  total  743,361 

In  1905,  the  Church  of  England  in 
Wales  performed  21,948  baptisms  and 


15,341  confirmations.  While  389  epis- 
copal churches  only  held  one  service 
on  Sunday,  1,139  had  two.  and  216  two 
or  more.  No  details  as  to  the  numbers 
of  week-night  services  are  given. 

Full  justice  is  done  in  the  reports 
and  memoranda  to  the  great  activity 
of  the  Nonconformist  churches.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  to  be  observed  in  the 
Sunday  School  movement,  which,  say 
the  Commissioners,  has  for  years  been 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  re- 
ligious life  and  activities  of  the  Welsh 
people,  and  in  its  origin  and  growth 
affords  the  most  striking  illustration 
of  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  the 
Welsh  nation.  The  total  nurnber  of 
scholars  on  the  books  is  given  as 
611,083,  and  a remarkable  feature  is 
the  proportion  of  these,  over  one-third, 
who  are  above  15  years  of  age. 


The  Question  of  Endowments. 

The  income  of  the  Church  of  England  I paid  to  or  personal  inspection  made  of  any 

« •«  . . • 1 ^-P  1>T’tTi  o 1 1 f rr*  fivumino  TM£k 


in  Wales  from  endowments  is  given  by 
the  following  table : — 


Endowments  prior  to 

1703  

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty: 
Royal  Bounty  Fund 
Parly.  G’nts  Fund 
Eccles.  Commissrs.  . . 
Private  Gifts  sincel703 


Rents. 

Tithes. 

Other 

sources 

£19,861 

£157,573 

£8,019 

17,705 

1,490 

12,431 

1,929 

424 

3,970 

791 

24,837 

31,833 

3,173 

5,627 

12,699 

£43,459 

£189,951 

! £68,952 

In  addition  to  £68,853  for  church 
building  and  burial  grounds,  £48,972 
was  raised  by  voluntary  contributions 
towards  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy 
in  the  year  ending  Easter,  1906. 

No  detailed  enquiry  was  made  by 
the  Commission  as  regards  the  liberal 
provision  made  by  Nonconformists  in 
support  of  the  ministry  and  church 
services.  A general  statement  is,  how- 
ever, made  that  £426,597  was  contribu- 
ted in  an  unnamed  year. 

In  addition  to  a short  history  of  the 
Forward  Movement  in  the  various 
churches,  reference  is  made  to  the  ten- 
dency of  Nonconformists  to  unite — as 
evidenced  by  the  Free  Church  Councils 
— and  the  apparent  absence  of  any 
desire  on  the  part  of  Church  of  Eng- 
land authorities  to  co-operate  so  far  as 
public  worship  is  concerned.  At  the 
same  time,  attention  is  drawn  to  the 
increasing  co-operation  of  all  religious 
bodies  in  matters  which  affect  the  social 
and  moral  betterment  of  the  people. 

No  recommendations  are  made  in  the 
chairman’s  report,  and  the  dissentient  re- 
ports and  memoranda  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  that  part  of  the  enquiry  which  deals 
with  the  provision  made  and  the  work  done 
by  the  various  religious  bodies.  No 
schedule  of  questions  was  issued,  or  any 
indication  of  the  kind  of  evidence  required, 
and  that  consequently  witnesses  were  un- 
able to  give  the  evidence  which  the  Com- 
mission wanted.  Moreowr,  no  visit  was 


part  of  the  Principality  to  examine  the 
work  done  or  the  extent  to  which  the  people 
availed  tliemselves  of  the  opportunities 
offered  them. 

In  an  additional  memorandum  Lord  Hiigii 
Cecil  and  Archdeacon  Evans  review  more 
widely  the  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
lay  stress  on  the  steady  increase  of  its 
popularity,  and  on  the  other  hand  throw 
doubt  on  some  of  the  Nonconformist  statis- 
tics submitted  to  the  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davies  and  Sir  John  Williams 
retort  with  an  attack  on  the  Church  figures. 

The  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon  dissents  from 
the  report  because  in  hi.s  judgment  tlie  en- 
quiry was  so  conducted  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  give  any  answer  at  all  to 
some  of  the  chief  questions  proposed  to  the 
Commission. 

A note  by  Archdeacon  Evans  refers  to  the 
report  signed  by  Sir  John  Williams  and  Mr. 
Davies,  against  which  he  protests,  because 
they  now  included  important  matters  which 
they  had  thought  it  right  to  withhold  from 
the  notice  of  the  Commission;  because  they 
seek  to  throw  discredit  upon  Church  figures 
without  giving  the  clergy  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  them,  and  because  they:  have 
omitted  the  most  important  figucesv  . and 
ignored  material  evidence  bearing,  v upon 
them. 

With  regard  to  Archdeacon  Evans’s  memo- 
randum. there  was  some  controversy  in  the 
Press.  Sir  D.  Brynmor  Jones  stated  that  its 
insertion  in  the  Report  was  unautliorised 
and  irregular. 

Finally,  Sir  John  Williams  complains 
of  the  restricted  scope  of  the  enquiry, 
and  of  the  refusal  of  evidence  to  prove 
the  general  progress  of  religion  in 
W £tlcs- 

The  Commission  naturally  dealt  only 
with  the  tangible  interests  involved  m 
the  question  of  Establishment.  The 
strength  of  Welsh  national  opinion  on 
the  matter  was  voiced  by  Mr.  Ellis 
Griffiths  when  he  stated  that  in  Wales 
the  Church  had  been  an  anti-national 
institution,  not  developed  from  witlun, 
but  imposed  from  without. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


KING  GEORGE'S  INCOME.— THE  CIVIL  LIST. 


It  was  enacted  by  the  Civil  List  Act  of 
1910  that  the  hereditary  revenues  paid 
to  the  Exchequer  during  the  past  reign 
should  be  so  paid  during  the  present 
reign.  This  receipt,  averaging  £499,949 
net  for  the  past  nine  years,  appears 
as  Crown  Lands  in  the  national 
accounts. 

The  Civil  List. 

Class  I.  Their  Majesties’  Privy  Purse  £110,000 
,,  II.  Salaries  of  Ilis  Majesty’s 
Household  and  Retired 

Allowances 125,800 

„ HI.  Expenses  of  His  Majesty’s 

Household 193,000 

„ IV.  Works  20,000 

„ V.  Royal  Bounty  and  Special 

Services 13,200 

„ VI.  Unappropriated. 8,000 

£470,000 

The  annuity  payable  to  Queen  Mary 
in  the  event  of  her  surviving  the  King 
is  fixed  at  £70,000.  This  is  the  amount 
of  the  annuity  at  present  payable  to 
Queen  Alexandra. 

No  provision  is  made  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  is  in  receipt  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 


but  the  annuity  payable  to  the  future 
Princess  of  Wales  will  be  £10,000, 
raised  to  £30,000  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  the  Prince. 

For  the  benefit  of  his  Majesty’s 
younger  children  there  will  be  paid  to 
trustees  £10,000  for  each  son  attaining 
the  age  of  21  years,  with  an  additional 
£15,000  on  marriage,  and  £6.000  for 
each  daughter  attaining  the  age  of  21 
years  or  marrying. 

THE  TOTAL  CHAllGB  OP  ROYALTY. 


Civil  List  

Pensions  transferred 

Queen  Alexandra  

Prince.ss  Christian  of 

Schleswig-Holstein  

Princess  Louise 

Duke  of  Connaught 

Duchess  of  Edinburgh 

Duchess  of  Albany  

Pi'incess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
Grand  Duchess  of 

Meeklenburg-Strelitz 

His  late  Majesty’s  Daughters 


1910. 


£470,000 

18.000  I 

70.000 

6,000 

6,000 

25.000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 

3,000 

18.000 


£634,000 


£.400  A YEAR  FOR  M.P.’s 


It  is  now  18  years  since  Sir  William 
Harcourt  said  that  only  considerations 
of  time  and.  money  stood  in  the  way  of 
providing  payment  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Payment  of  mem- 
bers had  even  then  been  a plank  In 
the  Liberal  programme  for  some  years. 
In  1906  the  Liberal  party,  fresh  from 
the  polls,  voted  in  favour  of  it  by  363 
to  110,  and  in  1909  their  approval  of  it 
was  equally  emphatic,  though  the 
opportunity  of  the  1906-9  Parliament 
v/as  wasted.  Meanwhile  the  Labour 
Party  had  got  round  the  difficulty  by 
instituting  compulsory  levies  for  Par- 
liamentary purposes.  But  the  Osborne 
judgment,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1910,  declared  such  levies  ille- 
gal, with  the  result  that  payment  of 
members  suddenly  became  an  urgent 
and  immediate  issue.  - 
The  ^necessary  provision  was  made 
in  the  Budget  of  1911,  and  the  reso- 
lution by  which  effect  was  given  to  the 
Government’s  intentions  was  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Chan- 


cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  August  10th. 
The  salary  is  £400  a year,  and  is  pay- 
able to  every  member  not  in  receipt  of 
a salary  as  an  officer  of  the  House, 
or  as  a Minister,  or  as  an  officer  of 
H.M.  Household. 


In  the  Parliaments  of  the  Overseas 
Dominions  of  the  British  Crown  the 


payments  are : — 

Upper 

Lower 

House. 

House. 

Canada  

£500  . . 

£500 

Australian  Commonw’h 

600  . . 

600 

New  South  Wales  



300 

Victoria  



800 

Queensland 



300 

Soutli  Australia  

200  !! 

200 

West  Australia  

200  .. 

200 

Tasmania  

100  .. 

100 

New  Zealand  

200  .. 

300 

South  African  Union  . . 

400  .. 

400 

In  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  deductions  are  made  for  non- 
attendance,  and  travelling  expenses  are 
allowed.  Free  railway  passes  are  given 
in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
Queensland. 


ELECTION  PETITIONS,  I9II. 


Apart  from  recounts  that  led  to  no 
change  in  the  representation,  eight 
election  petitions  arose  out  of  the 
general  election  of  December,  1910. 
They  resulted  as  follows:— 

King’s  Lynn,  against  Mr.  Holcombe  Ingleby 
(C).  Dismissed. 

Exeter,  against  Mr.  St.  Maur  (L).  Member 
had  been  declared  elected  by  a majority  of 
four.  This  at  the  trial  was  reduced  to 
minority  of  one,  and  the  seat  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Duke  (C). 

iWest  Bromwich,  against  Lord  Lewisham  (C). 
Dismissed,  majority  being  reduced  only 
from  five  to  two. 


' East  Nottingham,  against  Captain  Morrison 
(C).  Dismissed. 

Central  Hull,  against  Sir  H.  S.  King  (C). 
Member  unseated,  consequent  on  charitable 
gifts. 

N.W.  Ham,  against  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Master- 
man  (L).  Member  unseated  consequent  on 
acts  of  his  agent,  in  respect  of  election 
expenses. 

North  Louth,  against  Mr.  Richard  Hazleton 
(N.).  Member  unseated  consequent  on 
illegal  practices  by  workers,  &c. 

East  Cork,  against  Oapt.  Donelan  (N).  Mem- 
ber unseated  consequent  on  employment  of 
cars  for  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  poll. 
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ELECTION  OF  DECEMBER,  1910. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Voting  Statistics  and  State  of  Panties. 


The  General  Election  of  December, 
1910,  effected  a very  small  difference 
in  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  21  by-elections 
which  took  place  in  1910  had  made  no 
changes  in  party  representation,  and 
the  appeal  to  the  country  resulted  in 
29  ministerial  and  28  opposition  gains, 
making  a net  ministerial  gain  of  1 
seat,  counting  2 on  a division.  The 
exact  position  at  the  close  of  each  of 
the  two  General  Elections  of  1910  is 
shown  in  the  following  table,  together 
with  the  increase  or  decrease  up  to 
November,  1911,  consequent  on  by- 
elections,  recounts,  &c.: — 


Jan., 

Dec., 

Oct., 

1910. 

1910. 

1911. 

Liberal  

275 

. . ..  272 

....  270 

Labour  

40 

. ...  42  , 

. ...  42 

Nationalist  

72 

. . . . 76 

. . . . 76 

Ind.  Nat 

10 

....  8 , 

. . . . 8 

397 

.’!!!  398  ! 

!!!;  396 

Conser.  and  Un’ist 

273 

. ...  272 

274 

Govt.  Majority  . . 

124 

126 

. . . . 122 

As  the  result  of  an  election  petition 
the  Liberals  lost  the  seat  for  Exeter 
by  one  vote,  and  the  seat  for  Chelten- 
ham on  a poll  after  a petition  by  four 


votes,  so  that  consequent  on  the  trans- 
fer of  these  two  seats  the  strength  of 
parties  at  the  end  of  1911  became  396  to 
274. 

The  actual  votes  polled  in  December, 
1910,  gave  the  following  results: — 

Liberal,  Labour,  and 
Nationalist  2,807,753 

Conservative  and  Unionist  2,426,681 
But  the  position  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  88  constituencies  return- 
ing supporters  of  the  Government,  and 
in  71  Conservative  and  Unionist  in 
complexion  no  contest  took  place.  A 
juster  idea  of  the  relative  strength 
of  parties  is  conveyed  by  the  detailed 
figures  given  below,  which  are  based 
on  a careful  computation,  made  in 
the  Liberal  Central  Office,  to  include 
the  voting  strength  of  the  Government 
and  the  Opposition  in  uncontested 
constituencies.  In  South  Manchester, 
for  instance,  it  is  assumed  that  the 
polls  bn  both  sides  would  have  fallen, 
as  compared  with  the  January  polls, 
in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  five  con- 
tested divisions  of  Manchester.  This 
estimate,  based  throughout  the  country 
on  similar  lines,  gives  a more  exact 
statement  of  the  political  colour  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  set  out 
in  the  table  at  the  foot  of  this  article. 


Governments  and  Majorities  since  1832. 


The  present  Covernment  comes  sixth 
In  order  of  majority  among  the  Govern- 
ments since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832. 

Scats.  Seats.  Seats. 


1832..  L370 

1835..  L112 

1837..  L18 

1841..  C76 

1847..  L18 

1852. . C20 

1857..  L80 


1859..  L50 

1865. . L78 

1868..  L116 

1874..  C98 

1880..  L115 

1885..  L172 

1886..  U116 


1892..  L40 

1895..  U152 

1900..  U131 

1908..  L354 
1910  (Jan)  L124 
1910(Dec.)L126 


The  majority  in  seats  at  the  last  five 
elections  has  no  exact  correspondence 
with  voting  superiority.  The  Unionist 
Government  of  1895  had  a majority  of 
152  on  a voting  majority  of  104,000, 


while  at  the  General  Election  of 
January,  1910,  when  the  Liberal 
Government  out-voted  their  opponents 
by  488,377,  they  secured  a majority  of 
only  124  seats.  The  figures  for  the 
present  and  previous  five  Parliaments 
were : — 


Majorities, 

Party. 

Seats. 

Votes. 

1892 

Liberal. 

‘ 40 

200,000 

1895 

Unionist. 

162 

104,000 

1900 

Unionist. 

184 

123,000 

1906 

Liberal. 

364 

836,418 

(Jan.)  1910 

Liberal 

124 

488,377 

(Dec.)  1910 

Liberal 

124 

350,171 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  OF  DECEMBER,  1910. 


Government  Policy  endorsed.  A Majority  of  350,000  Votes. 


Ministerial. 

Opposition. 

Majority. 

Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

Votes 

Seats 

ENGLAjm— 

London  

239,288 

746,506 

31 

274,315 

30 

U 35,027 

L. 

1 

* Boroughs 

85 

724,748 

85 

L.  21,758 
U.  11,838 

Counties 

1,385,026 

110 

1,396,864 

124 

U.' 

14 

Total — England 

*2,370,820  ! 

228 

2.395,927 

239 

U.  25,107 

u. 

13 

Wales — 

179,551 

369,399 

27 

96,407 

277,265 

3 

L.  83,144 

L. 

24 

Scotland  

61 

11 

L.  92,134 

L. 

50 

Total  Great  Britain  

2,919,770 

314 

2,769. 599 

253 

L.150.171 

L.  . 

■_61 

Ireland  : . . — 

. 350,000 

84 

1.50,000 

1 19 

N.  200,000 

"n:  ■ 

Total  United  Kingdom  .. 

3,269,770  : 

1 39^ 

1 2,919  599 

1 272 

L.  350,171 

1 Min. 

i2Q 

.*  Including  Universities.  t Including  1 Labour. 
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“DARIUS” 
Persian  Cigarettes 

mmiiiiiiiiiinii  iiiii'tmiiiiiiii  mn  iiiiii  iiiiiii  ll■lll■l■lllltllnl■l^  L 


The  Best  the  World  Produces. 

^ The  finest  tobacco  only  is  used  in  these  Cigarettes. 

^ The  tobacco  seeds  are  first  planted  in  a soil  of  famous 
strength.  When  the  plants  are  from  to  2 inches 
high,  they  are  transplanted  singly  to  another  soil, 
carefully  chosen  and  prepared  in  advance  ; ; 

^ Out  of  the  200  leaves  borne  by  each  plant,  only  the 
very  finest  are  then  removed  and  dried.  This  drying 
process  takes  place  in  sheds  where  in  time  the  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  are  subsequently  transferred  to  a damp 
cellar  to  moisten.  When  sufficient  moisture  has  been 
absorbed  to  prevent  splitting  in  cutting,  the  leaves  are 
packed  in  bales  and  from  then  onwards  begin  to  assume 
a reddish  colour.  After  about  twenty  days  the  tobacco 
is  matured,  and  in  a further  six  months  selected  leaves 
are  ready  for  use  : ; : : : : 

^ All  our  tobacco  is  cut  by  hand  and  every  Cigarette  is  made 
by  hand  in  our  own  premises,  which  are  always  open 
to  inspection  year  in  and  year  out.  The  blending  is  so 
well  harmonised  by  us  from  Tobaccos  grown  in  several 
districts  that  our  Cigarettes  can  be  smoked  without  any 
of  that  burning  sensation  or  throat  affection  which 
cigarette  smokers  so  frequently  complain  of  ; : 

“ Darius  ” Cigarettes  are  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world 
upon  receipt  of  postal  order  or  cheque  ; ; 


Prices  of  Darius  Cigarettes: 

Extra  S/-  per  lOO 

Elxtra  Fine  - 8 - „ 

Gold  or  Cork  Tipped,  1 0/-  „ 

In  our  genuine  Eastern  Divan  a delicious  cup  of  Turkish  Coffee 
is  served  to  our  customers  gratis. 

The  **  Darius  ” Cigarettes  can  only  he  obtained  from  the 

PERSIAN  CIGAREHE  COMPANY, 

48,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  ENGLISH  COUNTIES. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION  OF  1910. 

(By-Elections  Incorporated). 

PARLIAMENTARY  CONSTITUENCIES. 
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with  Number  of  Electors  in  1910,  Votes 
d the  name  of  the 

I.— ENGLISH  COUNTIES  (234  MEMBERS,  2 seats  vacant). 


irraniied  in  alphabetical  order,  with  Humber  of  Electors  in  1910,  votes  p 
Party  at  the  General  Election  of  1910,  and  the  name  of  the  Sitting  M( 


oiled  by  each 
ember. 


ConSiiiuency 


1 Elector- 
ate 1910 


Bedfordshire — 

N.  or  Biggleswade  .... 

S.  or  Luton  (JSy)  

Berkshire — N.  or  Abingdon .... 

, S.  or  Newbury  .... 
E.  or  Wokingham.. 

B uckin  ghamshire — 

N.  or  Buckingham  .... 

Mid  or  Aylesbury 

S.  or  Wycombe 

Cambridgeshire — 

N.  or  Wisbech  

W.  or  Chesterton  

E.  or  Newmarket 

Cheshire — Altrincham  ^ 

Crewe  

Eddisbury  I 

Hyde 


Votes  Polled  in  1910 


Knutsford 

Macclesfield 


North  viich  

Wirral  

Cornwall— S.E.  or  Bodmin 

N.W.  or  Camborne.. 
N.E.  or  Launceston 
Mid  or  St.  Austell  . . 

W.  or  St.  Ives  

Truro 

Cumberland — 

Cockermouth  

W.  or  Egremont  

N.  or  Eskdale  

Mid  or  Pemith  

Derbyshire — Mid  

North-East  

South 

West 

Chesterfield  

High  Peak  

Ilkeston 

Devonshire — Mid  or  Ashburton 
N.W.  or  Barn’le  {By) 
E.  or  Honiton  .... 
N.  or  South  Molton 

W.  or  Tavistock 

N.E.  or  Tiverton  .. 

Torquay  

Totnes  

Dorset — East  {By)  

North  

South  or  Dorchester  . . 
West  or  Bridport ...... 

Durham — Mid  

North-West  

South-East  

Barnard  Castle 

Bishop  Auckland  . , 

Chester-Ie-Street  

Houghton-le-Spring 
Jarrow  ..i.  . 

EsseK— Mid  or  Chelmsford  . . 


14,031 

17,177 

9,255 

13,063 

14,327 

13,081 

12,218 

16.366 

11,713 

10,860 

10.366 
18,921 
15,866 
11,488 
12,166 

12,142 

9,306 

13,389 

22,330 

11,553 

9,375 

0,857 

10,968 

9,411 

10,162 

11,328 

9,199 

11,014 

8,907 

13,660 

17,701 

17,368 

11,962 

16,248 

12,412 

19,467 

11,976 

13,595 

10,522 

8,700 

15,063 

9,660 

11,241 

10,107 

15,335 

8,616 

11,440 

7,676 

15,832 

18,361 

16,880 

12,212 

14,552 

23,906 

17,604 

18,292 

13,314 


Lib. 

6,536 

7,619 

3,328 

4,278 


6,029 


5,401 

5,011 

4,786 

7,883 

7,629 

5,023 

5,562 

4,658 

4,410 

6,071 

7,727 

4,980 

4,419 

4,373 

Unop. 

4,253 

4,573 

5,003 

3,763 

4,211 


7,744 

4,564 

5,629 

9,990 

5,225 

6,239 

3,439 

4,224 

6,019 

3,455 

4,971 

8,040 

Unop. 

8,887 


Unop. 

8,998 

7,021 

4,531 

Unop. 

5,097 


Lab.A 
Un.  others. 

5,808 
7,006 
4,677 
6,485 
Unop. 


5,702 

Unop. 

Unop. 

4,857 

4,640 

4,387 

8,002 

5,925 

5,312 

5,268 

6,127 

4,142 

5,741 

10,043 

5,021 

2,326 

3,249 

3,338 

4,176 

4,492 
4,013 
4,.581 
Unop. 
4,287 
6,088 
7,373  ! 
5,624 
5,055 
5,813 
5,946 
5,579 
5,771 
5,348 
3,217 
6,409 
5,033 
5,101 
5,252 

8,919 

Unop. 

Unop. 

4,827 

8,203 

4,423 

3,519 


4,986 

Unop. 


A.  W.  Black,  L. 

Cecil  Harmsworth,  L. 

Major  A.  G.  Henderson,  U. 

W.  A.  Mount,  U. 

E.  Gardner,  U. 

Sir  H.  Vernev,  L. 

Hon.  L.  de  Rothschild,  U. 

Sir  Alfred  Cripps,  K.C.,  U. 

Hon.  Neil  Primrose,  L. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  L. 

Sir  Chas.  Rose,  Bt„  L. 

J.  R.  Kebtv  Fletcher,  U. 

W,  S.  B.  McLaren,  L. 

II.  Barnston,  U. 

F.  Neilson,  L. 

A.  J.  Sykes,  U. 

. Col.  W.  B.  Brocklehurst,  L. 

.1.  P.  L.  Brunner,  L. 

G.  Stewart,  U. 

Liout.-Gen.  Sir  R.  Pole-Carew,  U. 

F.  D.  Acland,  L. 

G.  C.  Marks,  L. 

lion.  T.  C.  Agar-Robartea,  L. 

Sir  Clifford  J.  Cory,  Bt.,  L. 

G.  Hay  Morgan,  L. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bt.,  L. 

J.  A.  Grant,  U. 

0.  W.  Lowthcr,  U. 

Bt.  Hon.  James  Lowthcr,  U. 

J.  G.  Hancock,  Lab. 

W.  E.  Harvey,  Lab. 

H.  H.  Raphael,  L. 

Earl  of  Kerry,  U. 

James Haslam,  Lab. 
S.HUlWood.U. 

Rt.  Hon.  Col.  Seely,  L. 

Capt.  E.  F.  Morri, son- Bell,  U- 
Sir  Godfrey  Baring,  L. 

Maj.  A.  C.  Morrison-Beli,  U. 
Geo.  Lambert,  L. 

J.  W.  Spear,  U. 

Hon.  L.  Walroiid. 

Col.  C.  R.  Burn,  U. 

F.  B.  Mildmay,  U. 

Capt.  Hon.  F.  Guest,  L. 

Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Bt.,  H. 
Angus  Hambro,  U. 

Col.  Robt.  W'illiams,  U. 

John  Wilson,  L. 

L.  Atherley- Jones,  K.C.,  L. 

E,  Hayward,  L. 

A.  Henderson,  Lab. 

Sir  H.  Havelock- Allan,  Bt.,  L„ 
J.  W . Taylor,  Lab.  ' ' 

R.  Cameron,  L. 

4,892  I G.  Palmer,  L.  \ 

— i Capt.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  U. 


6,557 

7,838 


7,283 


5,868 

3,993 

Unop. 
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Constituency 

Elector- 
ate 1910 

Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Member 

Essex— W.  or  Epping 

12,164 

Lib. 

3,361 

Un. 

6,990 

Lab.  & 
others. 

Rt.Hon.Lt.-CoI.  M,  Lockwood,U, 

{con.)  N.E.  or  Harwich 

14,285 

5,008 

6,470 

— 

H.  K.  Newton,  U. 

E. 

or  Maldon  

11,517 

4,693 

6,386 

— 

Sir  F.  Flannery,  Bart.,  U. 

S. 

or  Romford  

52,984 

22,119 

18,850 

— 

SirJ.  H.  Bethcil,L. 

N. 

or  Saffron  Walden.. 

9,187 

4,071 

4,031 

— 

A.  Cecil  Beck,  L. 

S.E.  or  Tilbury  

24,645 

8,891 

10,108 

— 

J.  H.  M.  Kirk\\ood,  U. 

S.W.  or  Walthamstow 

39,117 

16,998 

13,275 

— . 

Sir  J.  A.  Simon,  K.C.,  L. 

Gloucestershire — 

E.  or  Cirencester  

9,934 

4,007 

4,788 

Col.  Tlie  Hon.  A.  B.  Bathuist;  17* 

Forest  of  Dean  (By) 

10,881 

6,174 

3,100 

— 

Harry  AVebb,  L. 

Mid 

or  Stroud  

10,992 

5,051 

4,849 

— 

C.  P.  Allen,  L. 

N. 

or  Tewkesbury  .... 

13,156 

5,267 

5;699 

— 

Hon.  M.  Hicks-Beach,  U.  ' • 

S.  or  Thornbury  

14,742 

6,820 

5,837 

— 

A.Rendall,L. 

Hampshire — W.  or  Andover  . . 

11,370 

— 

XJnop. 

— 

Capt.AV.  V.  Faber,  U. 

N.W.  orBasingstokc 

13,136 

— 

Uhop. 

— 

A.  Clavell  Salter,  K.C.,  U. 

S.  or  Fareham  . . 

18,695' 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Arthur  H.  Lee,  U. 

Isle  of  AVight 

15,969 

6,969 

7,192 

— 

D.  B.  Hall,  U. 

New  Forest 

12,118 



Unop. 

— 

W.  Frank  Perkins,  U. 
AV.  G.  Nicholson,  U. 

E.  or  Petersfleld 

11,110 



Unop. 

— 

Hereford— 

-N.  or  Leominster  . , 

9,689 

3,431 

4,600 

— 

Sir  James  Rankin,  Bt.,  U. 

S.  or  Ross  

10,946 

4,627 

4,748 

— 

Capt.  P.  A.  Clive,  U. 

Hertfordshire — ■ 

E.  or  Hertford  

11,838 

4,226 

5,594 

Sir  John  Rolleston,  U.  " 

N. 

or  Hitchin  ........ 

10,885 

3,942 

5,233 

— ■ 

Vacant.  ' 

Mid 

or  St.  Albans  . . . . 

13,929 

4,777 

6,899 

, — 

Col.  Sir  E.  H.  Carlisle,  U. 

W. 

or  . Wat, ford  

17,710 

7,160 

2,139. 

8,043 

2,287 

• 

Arnold  AVard,  U. 
J.  Cator,  U. 

Hunts — South  Huntingdon ; . . . 

5,175 

■ 

Kent — S. 

N.  or  Ramsey  ., 

7,034 

2,954 

3,072 

■ — 

0.  Loeker-Hampson,  U.  ' 

or  Ashford  

14,202 

' 

Unop. 

— . ‘ 

Rt.  Hon.  Laurence  Hardy,  U, 

N.W.  or  Hartford . . . . . , 

21,398 

9,152 

8,918 

— 

J.  Rowlands,  L. 

N.E.  or  Faversham  . . . . 

14,649 

6,111 

6,897 

, — . 

G.  C.  H.  AVheeler,  U. 

Mid  or  Medway  ..... . 

15,181 

Unop, 

— . 

Col.  C.  E.  AVardc,  U.  ■ 

E.  or  St. Augustine’s  (Rw) 

17,177 

■' 

Unop. 

Ronald  McNeill,  U. 

W. 

or  Sevenoaks  ...... 

19,035 

Unop. 

— 

H.  AV.  Forstei-,  U. 

Isle  of  Thanet  

12,588 

__  ■ 

Unop. 

— 

Norman  Craig,  K.C.,  U.  " * ' 

S.W.  or  Tonbridge  

Lancashire — 

17,116 

6,159 

8,286 

— 

Capt.  H.  Spender-Clay,  U. 

( Blackpool  

22,360 



Unop. 

— 

AV.  W.  Ashley,  U. 

N. 

] Chorley  

14,347 

4,887 

7,423 

— 

Lord  Balcarres,  U. 

1 Lancaster  

14,797 

6,186 

6,052 

— 

N.  AV.  Helrac,  L. 

\ North . Lonsdale 

9,702 

4,066 

4,140 



G.  B.  Haddock,  U. 

( Accrington 

16,297 

8,129 

6,461 

— 

H.  Baker,  L. 

N.E.  - 

Clitlieroe  

22,368 

5,783 

12,107 

A.  Smith,  Lab, 

Darwen  

17,734 

8,169 

8,384 

— 

J.  Rutherford,  U. 

1 Rossendale  

13,217 

6,169 

5,200 

Rt.  Hon.  L.  V.  Harcourt,  L. 

1 Eccles 

18,786 

8,467 

7,676 

— 

Sir  G.  H.  Pollard,  L. 

1 

Gorton  

18,175 

_ 

7,187 

7,8'40 

John  Hodge,  Lab. 

Hey.wood  

11,339 

5,430 

4,641 

— , 

H.  T.  Cawley,  L. 

Middleton  (By)  .... 

15,447 

6,863 

6,462 

— 

Sir  AA^R.  Adkins,  K.C.,L. 

S.E.  J 

' Prestwich  ........ 

22,123 

10,355 

7,189 

— 

SirF  Cawley,  Bart.,  L. 

Radcliffc-c-F’nw'tli 

14,046 

6,721 

5,937 

T.  C.  Taylor,  L. 

Stretford  

27,629 

11,343 

W.M.U. 

10,467 

Henry  Nuttall,  L. 

iWest  Houghton 

19,751 



7,974 

9,064 

AV.  T.  AVilson,  Lab. 

/ Bootle  (By)  

26,470 

7,782 

’ 9,970 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law,  U.. 

Ince  

14,107 

5,332 

7,117 

S.  AA  alsh.  Lab. 

Leigh  

14,150 

6,790 

5,507 



P.  AW  Raffan,  L. 

S.W.  -j 

1 Newton  

14,803 

6,706 

6,662 

A'iscount  AA'olmer,  U. 

Ormskirk  

13,611 



Unop. 

— 

Hon.  Arthur  Stanley,  U. 

Southport  ........ 

16,660 

6,798 

7,467 

— 

Maj.  Dalrymple  AVhite,  U .. 

^ Widnes  

11,780 



Unop. 

— 

Col.  AV.  Hall  AAalker,  U. 

Leicestershire — 

W.  or  Bosworth 

13,681 

7,500 

4,120 

H.  D.  McLaren,  L. 

S.  or  Harborough 

17,921 

8,192 

7,115 

— 

J.  AV.  Logan,  L. 

Mid 

or  Loughborough  . . 

13,754 

6,488 

6,916 

— 

Sir  M.  Levy.  L. 

E.  or  Melton 

16,873 

7,257 

7,599 

— 

Col.C.E.  Yatc,  U. 

Lines. — Brigg 

14,048 

6,506 

5,637 

Sir  W.  A.  Geldor,  L. 

Gainsborough  

13,104 

5,825 

5,745 

— 

G.J  Bentham.L. 

Honicastle  {By)  ...... 

10,508 

4,848 

4,955 

— 

Capt.  A.  G.  AVeigall,  U. 

Lonth, . 

10,315 

4,260 

4,188 

! — ' . 

T.  Davie, s,L. 

Sleaford  

10,.S89 

— 

Unop. 

— 

E.Royds,  U. 

Spalding  • ’. ; . . ....  .... 

14,846 

5,835 

5,070 

■■ 

F.  W.  S.  McLaren,  L. 

Stamford  ■ 

10,056  1 

4,206' 

4,545 

Major  Hon.  C.  AVilloughhv,  U. 

ENGLISH  COUNTIES. 
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Constituency 

Elector- 
ate 1910 

Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Member 

iHddlesex — Brentford  {By) .... 

21,462 

Lib. 

Un. 

Unop. 

Lab.  & 
other. 

AV.  Joynson  Hicks,  U. 

Ealinfr  

2.5,073 

— 

Unop. 



Herbert  Nield,  U. 

Enllcid  

28,571 

10,559 

11,495 

— 

Capt.  J.  R.  P.  Newman,  U. 

Harrow  

35,379 

— 

Unop, 

— 

H.  Mallaby-Deeiey,  U. 

Hornsey 

23,540 

7,613 

11,066 

— 

Lord  Ronaldshay,  U. 

Tottenham  

29,260 

12,046 

10,945 

— 

Percy  Alden,  L. 

Uxbridge  

17,634 

4,286 

9,005 



Hon.  C.  T.  Mills,  U. 

lIotimouth.slnre — North  

15,711 

7,722 

4,586 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  McKenna,  L. 

West 

20,399 

— 

Unop. 

Thomas  Richards,  Lab. 

South 

19,134 

8;597 

6,656 

— 

Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Ivor  Herbert,  Bt.,L. 

Norfolk— E.  or  Nortli  Walsham 

11,560 

5,265 

3,865 

— 

Sir  R.  J.  Price,  L. 

Mid  or  Dereham  .... 

9,984 

4,308 

4,345 

— 

AY.  L.  Boyle,  U. 

North  or  Avlshara 

11,169 

5,187 

4,491 

Noel  Buxton,  L. 

North-West  

11,613 

5,407 

^ 4,264 

Sir  G.  AVhite,  L. 

S.  or  Diss  

9,779 

4,740 

3,212  . 

A.  AV.  Soames,  L. 

S.W.  or  Thetford  .... 

9,045 

4,176 

3,745 

— ' 

R.  AVinfrey,  L. 

Northamptonshire — E.  or  Well- 

17,470 

ingbor’gh 

7,430 

6,676 

1,431 

L.  G.  Chiozza  Money,  L. 

Mid 

14,189 

6,281 

6,031 

■ — 

H.  Manfield,  L. 

North  .... 

10,767 

4.221 

5,272  ■ 

■ — 

H.  L.  C.  Brassey,  U. 

South  

9,290 

3,827 

4,340 

— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Fitzroy,  U. 

Northumberland — 

Berwick  

9,420 

4,612 

2,926 

. - 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bt.,L, 

Hexham  

11,151 

5,124 

4,334 

— : 

R.  D.Holt,  L. 

Tyneside  

25,667 

11,693 

6,857 

J.  McKinnon  Robertson,  L. 

Wansbeck  

18,959 

Unop 

■—  : 

Rt.  Hon.  Chas.  Fenwick,  L. 

'BTottlngham — l^assetlaw  

12,012 

5,221 

6,436 

W.  E.  Hume  AA’llliams,  K.O.,  U. 

Newark  

11,320 

4,307 

5,049 

J.  R.  Starkey,  U. 

Mansfield  

21,075 

11,883 

4,200 

A.  B.  Markham,  L. 

Ruslicliffe  

19,640 

9,186 

6,580- 

■ ■ 

Leif  Jones,  L. 

Oxfordshire — N.  or  Banbury  . . 

8,021 

3,629 

3,538 

‘ 

Hon.  Eustace  Fiennes,  L 
A^  Fleming,  U. 

S.  or  Henley. 

10,536 

8,701 

6,340 

1 

Mid  or  Woodstock 

10,525 

4,381 

4,773 

— 

A.  St.  G.  Hamersiey,  U. 

Rutlandshire  

4,128 

1,367 

2,169 

J.  Gretton,  U 

Shropshire — S.  or  Ludlow  

10,530 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Rowland  Hunt,  U. 

N.  or  Newport 

10,886 

— 

Unop. 

— 

B.  Stanier,  U. 

W.  or  Oswestry  . . 

10,151 

4,121 

4,867 

— 

W.  Clive  Biidgeman,  U. 

Mid  or  Wellington 

8,751 

4,404 

3,286 

— 

Sir  C.  S.  Henry,  Bt.,  L. 

Somerset — Bridgwater  

10,341 

3,779 

6,160 

— 

R.  A.  Sanders,  U. 

East' 

9,791 

3,875 

4,748 

— 

Ernest  Jardine,  U. 

Frome  

6,944 

6,299 

5,366 

6,378 



Sir  J.  Emmott  Barlow,  Bt.,  L. 
J.  King,  L. 

Vacant. 

North  

13,492 



South  

10,164 

— 

— • 

— 

W.  orWellington  {By) 

10,696 

4,421 

6,025 

— 

Col.  D.  F.  Boles,  U. 

Wells  

12,642 

4,094 

6,178 

— 

G.  J.  Sandys,  U. 

Staffordshire — Burton  

11,878 

3,784 

6,877 

— 

Lieut.  Col.  R.  F.  Ratcliff,  U. 

Hands  worth  .... 

28,937 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Major  E.C.  Mcvsey-Thompson,U. 

Kingswinford  . . 

14,076 

— 

Unop. 

— 

H.  Staveley  Hill,  U.  • 

Leek  

12,079 

8,742 

6,152 

■ — - 

Robert  Pearce,  L.  i 

Llchfleld 

10,703 

5,058 

4,213 

Col.  Sir  T.  G.  AVarncr,  Bart.,  L. 

North- AVest  .... 

16,498 

— 

4,940 

8,125 

A.  Stanley,  Lab.  i 

AVest  

12,197 

5,123 

5,602 

G.  A.  Lloyd,  U. 

Suffolk — N.B.  or  Eye  

10,621 

4,927 

4,157 

— 

Harold  Pearson,  L. 

N.  or  Lowestoft  

15,084 

6,248 

5,983 

Sir  Edw'ard  Beauchamp,  Bt.,  L. 

N.W.  or  St(^..i!iarket 

11,190 

4,804 

4,995 

F.  Goldsmith,  U. 

S.  or  Sudbury  

10,036 

— 

Unop. 

— * 

AV.  E.  C.  Quilter,  U. 

S.E.  or  AA’^oodbridge  .. 

12,808 

5,144 

6,704 

— - : 

Cant.  R.F.  Peel,  U.  - • . 

D.  Macmaster,  K.C.,  U. 

Surrey — N.W.  or  Chertsey  .... 

16,723 

— . 

Unop. 

— 

Mid  or  Epsom  

18,821 

— 

Unop. 

. — 

AV.  Keswick,  U. 

S.W.  or  Guildford 

16,020 

4,832 

8,463 

AV.  E.  Horne,  U. 

Kingston 

19,647 

— 

Unop. 

— 

George  Cave,  K.C.,  U. 

S.E.  or  Reigate 

15,636 

5,194 

7,710 

— 

Col.  R.  H.  Rawson,  U. 

N.E.  or  AATmbledon  . . 

27,810 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Chaplin,  U. 

Sussex — S.\A\  or  Chichester  . . 

12,147 

2,985 

6,900 

— 

Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  U. 

S.  or  Eastbourne  .... 

14,172 

4,920 

6,873 

— 

R.  S.  Gwyne,  U. 

N.  or  East  Grinstead 

11,562 

3,531 

6,926 

— 

H.  S.  Cautley,  U. 

N.W.  or  Horsham  . . 

11,484 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Lord  AVinterton,  U. 

Mid  or  Lewes  

17,277 

— 

Unop. 

AV.  R.  Campion,  U- 

E.  or  Rye  

13,746 

4,461  : 

6,673 

, — 

G.  L.  Courthope,  U. 

Warwickshire — 

N.E.  or  Nuneatoo  . . . . 

17,451 



7,501 

8,199 

AV.  Johnson,  Lab.. 

S.E.  or  Rugby  

12,275 

4,941 

3,462 

5,712 

5,147 

• • ■ i-> 

; J.  L.  Baird,  U. 
P.  S.  Foster,  U. 

S.AV.  or  Stratford 

10,835 

N.  or  Tamworth  

! 18,228 

— 

Unop. 

— 

F.  A.  New'degate-Newdigate,  U. 
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Constituency 

Elector- 
ate 1910 

Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Member 

Westmorland — N.  or  Appleby.. 

C,S56 

Lib. 

2,679 

Un. 

3,258 

Lab.  & 
others. 

L.  Sanderson,  K.C.,  U. 

S.  or  Kendal  . . 

6,646 

2,733 

3,041 

— 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  E.  Bagot,  U. 

Wiltshire — W.  or  CJiippenham. . 

9,175 

4,113 

4,139 

— 

George  Terrell,  U. 

N.  or  Cricklade  .... 

15,203 

6,937 

6,809 

— 

R.  C.  Lambert,  L. 

B.  or  Devizes  

9,277 

3,670 

4,408 

— 

Basil  Peto,  U. 

W.  or  Westbury(Ry) 

10,411 

5,073 

4,492 

— 

Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard,  L. 

S.  or  Wilton  

9,072 

3,769 

4,336 

— 

C.  Bathurst,  U. 

Worcc.stcrshire — 

S.  or  Evesham  

10,416 

— 

Unop. 

— 

B.  :\I.  Eyrcs-Moasell,  U. 

North  

18,200 

7,894 

7,625 

— 

J.  W.  Wilson,  L. 

W.  or  Bewdley 

10,638 

— 

Unop. 

— 

1 S.  Baldwin,  U. 

Mid  or  Droit wich 

11,200 

4,808 

4,880 

— 

Hon.  J.  C.  Lyttelton,  U. 

E.  Kind’s  Norton  

23,209 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  X7. 

Yorkshire — East  Riding — 

Buckrose 

10,652 

4,867 

4,635 

— 

Sir  Luke  White,  L. 

lloldcrness  

10,850 

4,480 

4,861 

— 

A.  Stanley  Wilson,  U. 

Ilowdcnshire  

10,597 

3,885 

5,016 

— 

Col.  H.  B.  Harrison-Broadlcy,  U. 

Yorkshire — North  Riding — 

Cleveland  

14,811 

6,870 

5,343 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  L. 

Richmond  

10,485 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Hon.  W.  G.  Orde-Powlett,  U. 

Thirsk  and  Malton  .... 

13,363 

Unop. 

— 

Viscount  Helmsley,  U. 

Whitby 

11,200 

4,508 

4,960 

— 

Hon.  Gervase  Beckett,  U. 

Yorkshire — West  Riding — 

E.  or  Barkston  Ash  

10,871 

4,372 

Unop, 

5,066 



G.  R.  Lane  Fox,  U. 

S.  or  Barnsley 

20,861 

— 

— 

Sir  J.  Walton,  Bt.,  L. 

Colne  Valley  

12,489 

5,147 

4,847 

— 

Dr.  C.  Leach,  L. 

S.  or  Doncaster  

21,511 

9,240 

6,696 

_ 

C.  N.  Nicholson,  L. 

N.  or  Ellahd  

13,966 

6,613 

4,549 

— 

C.  P.  Trevelyan,  L. 

Hallamshire  

19,935 

— 

5,837 

8,708 

John  Wadsworth,  Lab. 

S.  or  Holmfirth 

12,788 

Unop. 

— 

— 

H.  J.  Wilson,  L. 

N.  or  Keighley  

13,373 

4,667 

3,842 

3,452 

S.  0.  Buckmaster,  L. 

S.  or  Morley  

15,823 

Unop. 

~ 

— 

Gerald  France,  L. 

S.  or  Normanton  

16,460 

— . 

— 

Unop. 

F.  Hall,  Lab. 

E.  or  Osgoldcross 

18,280 

8,518 

4,347 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Compton- Rickett, 

Otley  

13,397 

6,151 

4,892 

J.  H.  Duncan,  L.  IL. 

Pudsey  

15,071 

6,518 

5,888 

— 

F.  Ogden,  L. 

E.  or  Ripon  

12,860 

5,020 

5,894 

— 

Hon.  E.  F.  L.  Wood,  U. 

S.  or  Rotherliam  

20,487 

9,385 

4,511 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.  Pease,  L. 

N.  or  Shipley 

16,329 

— . 

Unop. 

_ 

P.  Illingworth,  L. 

N.  or  Skipton 

13,864 

6,151 

Unop 

6,100 

— . 

W.  Clough,  L. 

N.  or  Sowerby  

12,805 

— 

— 

J.S.Higham,L. 

Spen  Valley  

11,631 

5,041 

4,545 

— ■ 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  T.  P.  Whittaker,  L. 

IL— ENGLISH  BOROUGHS.  A.— LONDON  BOROUGHS  (59  Members). 


London  (City)  (2  members)  . , 
Battersea  and  Clapham— 

30,010  1 

Unop. 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  U. 
Sir  F.  Banbury,  U. 

Battersea  

18,927 

22,611 

7,836 

7,639 

6,544 

9,560 

! 487(s) 

Rt.  Hon.  John  Burns,  L. 

Clapham  

G.  D.  Faber,  U. 

Bethnal  Green — N.E 

7,554 

3,188 

2,037 

— 

Sir  E.  A.  Cornwall,  L. 

S.W.  (Ry)  .... 

7,183 

2,745 

2,561 

13 1 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman,  L. 

Camberwell — North  

11,918 

5,038 

4,056 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  L. 

Dulwich  

10,478 

5,495 

7,796 

— 

F.  Hall,  U. 

Peckham 

12,341 

5,027 

4,980 

— 

Albion  Richardson,  L. 

Chelsea  

11,257 

3,249 

4,986 

— 

S.  J.G.Hoare,  U. 

Deptford 

15,159 

— 

5,999 

6,357 

C.  W.  BoMerman,  Lab. 

Finsbury — Central 

8,094 

2,804 

3,335 

— 

Major  M.  Archer  Shee,  U. 

East 

4,855 

2,023 

1,900 

— 

J.  A.  Baker,  L. 

Hoi  born  

8,608 

1,615 

4,313 

— 

J.  F.  Remnant,  U. 

Fulham  

21,009 

6,526 

8,252 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  Hayes- Fisher,  U. 

Greenwich  

13,153 

4,146 

5,697 

— 

I.  Hamilton  Benn,  U. 

Hackney — Central 

9,343 

3,954 

3,464 

■ — 

Sir  A,  Spicer,  Bt.,  L. 

North  

11,789 

4,126 

5,290 

— 

W.  Raymond  Greene,  U. 

Soutli  

14,123 

5,068 

3,243  1 

1,946 

H.  Bottoraley,  L. 

Hammersmith  

14,362 

4,645 

5,807 

. — 

Sir  W.J.  Bull,  U. 

Hampstead 

12,050 

3,129 

5,605 

. — 

J.  S.  Fletcher,  U. 

Islington — North  

12,677 

5,022 

5,428 

— ■ 

G.  A.  Touche,  U. 

South  

8,268 

3,494 

2,803 

' — . 

T.  Wiles,  L. 

East 

11,118 

4,503 

4,378 

. — 

G.  H.  Radford,  L. 

West  ............ 

8,544 

3,549 

2,985 

— ' 

Rt.  Hon.  T.  Lough,  L. 

Kensington — North  

10,100 

3,494 

4,223 

— 

Alan  Burgoyne,  U. 

South  

9,159 

1,033 

5,093 

— 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  U. 
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Constituency 

1 Elector- 
late  1910 

j Votes  Polied  in  1910 

Lambeth — Brixton  

11,442 

Lib. 

3,702 

Un. 

4,770 

Lab.  & 
other. 

Kennington  

10,088 

3,565 

3,510 

— 

North  

6,440 

2,202 

2,531 

— 

Norwood 

13,908 

4,265 

6,291 

— 

Lewisham 

^5,021 

6,792 

11,179 

3,376^ 

— 

darylebone — East 

6,759 

1,605 

— 

West  

8,570 

8,521 

1,926 

3,248 

3,929 

2,994 

l^cwington — AValworth 

— 

AVest 

9,635 

4,038 

3,498 

— 

?addington — North  

10,945 

3,662 

4,251 



South  

6,415 

1,274 

3,210 

: — 

>t.  George’s,  Hanover  Square  . . 

8,954 

1,188 

4,398 

_ 

>t.  Pancras — East  

9,487 

3,891 

3,038 

22 

West  

8,589 

3,376 

3,384 

W.Sufl. 

North  

9,977 

4,407 

3,230 

— 

South  

5,536 

1,744 

2,41a 

— 

; Shoreditch — Haggerston  

7,936 

3,046 

2,641 

— 

Hoxton 

8,530 

3,489 

2,79$ 

Southwark — Bermondsey 

12,115 

4 911 

3,695 



Eotherhithe 

9,990 

4,030 

3,026 

— 

West 

8,060 

3,028 

3,010 

. — 

?trand 

8,019 

1,138 

4,134 

; Cower  Hamlets — j 

: Bow  and  Bromley i 

10,330 

3,452 

4,315 

' Limehouse  

6,405 

2,557 

2,126 

Mile  End  

5,464 

2,176 

2,178 

Poplar 

8,857 

3,977 

2,148 

. ■ — . 

1 St.  George’ s-in-the-East 

3,133 

1,401 

1,022 

1 Stepney  ^ 

4,653 

1,926 

1,811 

■ . 

AA'^hitechapel  

3,986 

1,7.32 

1,191 

vVandsworth  

38,523 

10,554 

15,168 

vV  estminster  

7,284 

1,228 

3,397 

— 

vVoolwich  

18,536 

— 

8,016 

8,252 

lyieniber 


Dayison  Dalziel,  U. 

Stephen  Collins,  L. 

Maj,  W.  Houghton  Gastrcll,  U. 
Sir  Harry  Samuel,  U. 

Major  E.  R.  Coates,  U. 

James  Boyton,  XJ. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott,  Bart.,  U. 

J.  A.  Dau  es,  L. 

Captain  Cecil  Norton,  L. 

A.  Strauss,  U. 

H.  P.  Hairis,  U. 

Et.  Hon.  A.  Lyttelton,  U. 

Hon.  J.  Martin,  L. 

Felix  Cassel,  K.C.,  U. 

AV.  H.  DicMnson,  L. 

Captain  H.  M.  Jesse!,  U. 

H.  G.  Chancellor,  L. 

Dr.  C.  Addison,  L. 

H.  J.  Glanville,  L. 

H.  W.  Carr-Gomm,  L. 

E.  A.  Strauss,  L. 

Et.  Hon.  Walter  Long,  U. 

G.  Lansbury,  Lab. 

W.  Pcarcfr,  L. 

Hon.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  U. 

Et.  Hon.  Sydney  Buxton,  L. 

W.  Wedgwood  Benn,  L. 

W.  S.  Glyn- Jones,  L. 

S.  M.  Samuel,  L. 

Sir  H.  Kimber,  U. 

W.  L.  A.  B.  Burdett  Courts,  U. 
AV.  Croohs,  Lab. 


B.-BOROUGHS  IN  THE  COUNTIES  (167  Members,  2 seats  vacant) 


tshton-under-Lyne  

8,695 

3,848 

4,944 

— 

W.  M.  Aitken,  U. 

Vston  Manor  

11,894 

— 

Unop. 

— 

E.  Cecil,  U. 

3arrow-in-Furness 

10,478 

— 

4,290 

4,810 

C.  Duncan,  Lab. 

Bath  (2  members)  

8,144 

3,631 

3,585 

3,876 

3,841 

— 

Lord  A.  Thynne,  U. 

Sir  C.  E.  Hunter,  Bt.,  U^ 

Bedford  

6,063 

2,773 

2,754 

— 

F.  Kellaway,  L. 

Birkenhead 

18,189 

7,249 

8,304 

— 

A.  Bigland,  U. 

Birmingham — Central  

9,908 

1,417 

4,640 

. — 

Ebenezer  Parkes,  U. 

East  

15,244 

3,190 

6,639 

— 

A.  D.  Steei-iVlaitland,  U. 

North 

8,452 

— 

Unop, 

— 

J.  T.  Middlemore,  U. 

South  (By) 

10,899 

. — 

Unop. 

— , 

L.  S.Amei*y,U.  , ‘ 

West  

12,313 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Et.  Hori.  J.  Chamberlain,  U. 

Bordesley  

17,358 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Et.  Hon.  J.  Collings,  U*  i 

Edgbaston  

13,383 

— 

Unop. 

Sir  F.W.  Lowe,  U. 

Blackburn  (2  members)  

22,572 

10,754 

9,814 

9,500 

10,762 

P.  Snowden,  Lab. 
Sir  H.  Norman,  L. 

Bolton  (2  members) 

21,341 

10,358 

8,697 

10,108 

G.  Harwood,  L. 
A.  H.  Gill,  Lab. 

Boston 

4,037 

1,712 

1,875 

— 

C.H.  Dixon,  U. 

Bradford — Central 

9,848 

4,677 

3,381 

— 

Sir  G.  S.  Eobertson,  L. 

East 

15,879 

7,778 

4,734 

— 

Sir  W.  E.  B.  Priestley,  L. 

West  

14,825 

— 

4,339 

7,729 

F.  W.  Jow'ett,  Lab. 

Brighton  (2  members) 

21,427 

6,723 

10,780 

— 

Capt.  G.  C.  Tryon,  U. 

21,996 

6,699 

10,757 

- — 

J.  E.  Gordon,  U. 

, • . , ^ 

Bristol — East  

15,060 

7,229 

4,263 

. — , 

Et.  Hon.  C.  B.  Hobhouse,  L. 

North  

13,989 

6,410 

5,084 

. — 

Et.  Hon.  A.  Birrell,  L. 

South  

16,171 

6,895 

6,757 

. — 

Sir  W.  Howell  Davies,  L. 

AVest  

10,127 

3,595 

4,871 

— 

Col.G.  A.  Gibbs,  U. 

Burnley  

16,992 

6,177 

6,004 

— 

Philip  Morrell,  L. 

Bury  (Lancs.)  

9,657 

4,509 

4,254 

^ — , 

G.  Toulmin,  L. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  

2,817 

Unop. 

Hon.  Walter  Guinness,  U. 

Cambridge  

9,392 

4,084 

4,427. 

: 

A.  Paget,  U. 

Jantcrbury 

3,836 

623 

;1,163 

l-635\ 

F.  Bennett  Goldney,  I.U. 

* By-elbction  pending. 
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Constituoncy 

Elector- 
ate 1910 

Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Member 

Carlisle  

7,4.36 

Lib. 

3,243 

Un. 

3,179 

Lab.  & 
other. 

Hon.  R.  D.  Denman,  L. 

Chatham 

15,799 

4,302 

6,989 

1,103 

G.  F.  Kohler,  K.C.,  U. 

Cheltenham  {lly) 

8,712 

4,039 

4,013 

— 

J.  T.  Agg-Gai'dner,  C. 

Chester  

8,102 

3.681 

3,787 

— 

K.  A.  Yerburgh,  U. 

Christchurch  

10,991 

4,619 

5,275 

— 

H.  Page  Croft,  U. 

Colchester  

7,226 

2,874 

3,489 

. — 

L.  W.  Evau.s,  U. 

Coventry  

16,463 

27,350 

7,351 

6,828 

— 

D.  M.  Mason,  L. 

Croydon  

10,343 

11,875 

— 

Ian  Malcolm,  U. 

Darlington  

•10,097 

4,475 

4,88] 

— ■ 

K.Pikc  Pease,  U. 

Derby  (2  members)  

20,113 

9,515 

8,160 

9,144 

Sir  T.  Roe,  L. 

Devonport  (2  members)  

12,125 

4,841 

5,170 



J.  H.  Tliomas,  Lab. 
Sir  J.  .lackson,  U. 

Dewsbury  

14,389 

4,782 
7,061  : 

5,111 

4,033 

z 

Sir  0.  Kinloch-Cooke,  U. 
Rt.  Hon.  W.  Rundman,  L 

Dover  

6,247 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  G.  Wyndham,  U." 

Dudley  

17,483 

7,900 

8,260 

— 

Cdl.  A.  Griffith  Boscawen,  U. 

Durham  

2,601 

• 877 

1,313 

— 

J.  W.  Hills,  U. 

Exeter  {Scrutiny,  Aprd  11th)  . . 

10,383 

4,776 

4.777 

— 

H.  E.  Duke,  K.C.,  U. 

Gateshead  

19,138 

8,763 

5,608 

— 

H.  Elvcrston,  L. 

Gloucester  

8,475 

3,899 

3,903 

— 

H.  Terrell,  K.C.,  U. 

Grantham  

3,647 

1.697 

1,730 

— 

Sir  Arthur  Priestlej'-,  U. 

Gravesend  

6,733 

2.506 

3,108 

— 

Sir  G.  Parker,  U. 

Grimsby,  Great 

18,029 

7,205 

7,903 

— 

Sir  G.  Doughty,  U. 

Halifax  (2  members) 

15,528 

8,778  : 

4,602 

6,511 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Whitley,  L. 

Hanley  

16,543 

4,420 

4,659 

8,342 

J.  Parker,  I-ab. 

Enoch  Edwards,  Lab. 

Hartlepool  

13,708 

6,017 

5,969 

— 

S.  Furness,  L. 

Hastings 

9,027 

3,515 

4,397 

— 

A.  Du  Cros,  U. 

Hereford  

4,066 

1,430 

2,200 

— 

«T.  S.  Arkwright,  U. 

Huddersfield  

19,021 

6,458 

5,777 

4,988 

A.  J.  Shcrwell,  L. 

Hull — Central  (i^2/) 

8,712 

3,545 

3,823 

— 

Alark  Sykes,  U. 

East 

14,687 

7,196 

5,387 

. — 

T.R.Ferens,  L. 

West  

22,609 

9,236 

7,943 

— 

Hon.  Guy  G.  AVilson,  L. 

Hvthe  

6,541 

12,641 

— 

Unop. 

— 

Sir  Edward  Sas.soon,  Bt.,  U. 

Ipswich  (2  members)  

5,931 

5,447 

— 

SirD.F.  Goddard,  L. 

Kidderminster 

4,579 

5,791 

2,003 

5,409 

2,188 

Rev.  C.  Silve.ster  Horne,  L. 
Cant.  E.  Knight,  U. 
H.ingleby,  U. 

King’s  Lynn  

3,575 

1,665 

1,765 

— 

Leeds — Central  

8,369 

8,519 

8,169 

— 

Robert  Armitage,  L. 

East  

9,419 

— 

1,892 

4,028 

J.  O’Grady,  Lab. 

North 

22,965 

9,324 

9,056 

— 

Rowland  H.  Barran,  L. 

South 

15,723 

6,064 

3,801 

2,706 

W.  Middlebrook,  L. 

West  

18,868 

8,715 

4,445 

. — 

T.  E.  Harvey,  L. 

Leicester  (2  members)  

25,336 

13,238 

7,547 

12,998 

E.  Crawshay  William.s,  L. 

Lincoln  

11,577 

5,481 

4,87»  i 

J.  Ramsay  Macdonild,  Lab. 
C.  Roberts,  L. 

Liverpool — Abcrcrorabv  

6,926 

2,184 

3,024 

— 

Col.  R.  G.  W.  Chaloner,  U. 

Everton  

9,308 

— 

Unop. 

— 

J.  S.  Harmood  Banner,  U. 

Exchange  

5,602 

2,187 

2,330 

— 

Leslie  Scott,  K.C.,U. 

Kirkclale  

10,361 

— 

4,205 

2,992 

Col.  G.  Kvlfin  Tavlor,  U. 

Scotland  

5,326 

— 

689  , 

2,458 

T.  P.  O’Connor,  N. 

Toxteth,  East  .... 

9,514 

3,121 

4,087 

Nat. 

Marshall  Hall,  K.C.,  U. 

„ West  .... 

1 9.109 

2,445 

3.9-38 

R.  P.  Houston,  U. 

Walton  

15,670 

5,039 

6,383 

_ 

F.E. Smith,  K.C.,U. 

West  Derby  

11,467 

2,943 

4,908 

AV.  AV.  Rutlierford,  U. 

Maidstone  

6,260 

2,836 

2,906 

— 

A iscount  Castlcreagh,  U. 

Manchester — North-East 

9,925 

4,108 

4,313 

J.  R.  Clynes,  Lab. 

North-West  .... 

11,961 

5,559 

5,114 

— 

Sir  George  Kemp.  L. 

North  

10,284 

4,601  . 

8,936 

— 

Sir  C.  E.  Schwann,  Bt.,  L, 

East 

12,646 



4,653 

5,524 

J.  E.  Sutton,  Lab. 

South-West 

8,180 

3,590  . 

8,331 

C.  T.  Needham,  L. 

South  

15,594 

Unop.  ■* 

— 

— 

A.  A.  Haworth,  L. 

Middlesbrough  

21,756 

10,313 

6,568 

— 

Penry  AVilliams,  L. 

Monmouth  District  

12,934 

6,154 

5,056 

— 

L.  Ha.slam,  L. 

Morpeth  

10,010 

Unop, 

— 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  T.  Burt,  L. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme 

10.512 

5,280 

4,087 

— *> 

J.  C.  AV^edgwood,  L. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (2  mems.) 

38,534 

16,599 

12,915 

16,447 

E.  Shortt,  K.C.,  L. 

Northampton  (2  members)  .... 

12,580 

6,179 

12,849 

4,885 

— 

AY.  Hudson,  Lab, 
C.  A.  McCurdy,  L. 

6,025 

4,550 

— 

H.  B.  Lees  Smith,  L. 
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Constituency 


I Eiector- 
1 ate  1910 


Norwich  (2  members) 

Nottingham— South  . 

East  . 
West  . 
Oldham  (2  members) 


Oxford  City  • . 

Penryn  and  Falmouth  . 

Peterborough 

Plymouth  (2  members) 


Pontefract  • 

Portsmouth  (2  members) 

Preston  (2  members)  . . 


Reading  

Rochdale 

Rochester 

St.  Helens  . . . . 
Salford — North 


South  .... 

Salisbury 

Scarborough  

Sheffield— Attercliffe 


Brightside 

Central  

Ecclesall  

Hallam 

Shrewsbury 

Southampton  (2  membefs)  . . 


21,607 

14,031 

13,218 

17,476 

35,315 

9,227 

3,215 

6.564 
18,085 

3,661 

33,666 

19,521 

11,016 

14,909 

5,629 

13,068 

9,850 

15,083 

8,344 

3,386 

6,166 

16,483 

12.564 
8,684 


South  Shields 

Stafford  

Stalybridge 

Stockport  (2  members) 

Stockton-on-Tees  

Stoke-upon-Trent  15.079 

Sunderland  (2  members) 27,610 


Taunton  > 

Tynemouth  and  North  Shields 

Wakefield 

WalsaU  

Warrington 

Warwick  and  Leamington  . . 

Wednesbury  

West  Bromwich  

West  Ham — North  (By) 

South  

Whitehaven  

Wigan  

Winchester 

Windsor  

Wolverhampton— East 

South  . . . . 

West  . . . . 

Worcester  

farmouth,  Great  

tork  (2  members)  


Votes  Polled  in  1910  | 

Lib. 

] 

Un. 

Ub.  & 
other. 

10,149 

7,758  ] 

L0,003  S 

5,766 

6,161 

— G 

— T 

4,804 

6,274 

— C 

8,141 

5,949 

— S 



— \ 

16,941  : 

13,281 

— A 

3,318 

4,664 

— ^ 

1,291 

1,585 

— C 

3,102 

2,799 

— c 

7,379 

8,113 

— A 

7,260 

7,942 

g 

1,679 

1,627 

— I 

13,146 

15,125 

— I 

13,013 

14,856 

— 3 

8,193 

9,184 

7,855  I 

5,094 

8,993 

4,995 

Lab.  i 

— S 

5,850 

5,373 

— ■ 1 

2,609 

2,456 

— ] 



6,016 

5,752  ] 

4,402 

4,163 

j 

6,633 

5,802 

— i 

3,439 

3,666 

i 

1,413 

1,750 

— 1 

2,763 

2,711 



5,354 

6,532  . 

5,766 

W.M.U. 

3,902 

3,455 

3,271 

5,849 

6,039 

— 

5,593 

5,788 

— 

2,423 

1,855 

i 8,495 

7,551 

— 

8,449 

7,535 

— 

) Unop. 

— 

— 

r 1,992 

1,837 

— 

) 3,414 

8,807 

— 

1 6,169 

5,234 

6,094 



5,183 

— 

1 5,510 

4,840 

— 

) 7,049 

5,062 

— 

3 11,997 

10,300 

11,291 

10,132 

— 

4 1,573 

1,806 

— 

i 4,106 

3,929 

— 

6 2,837 

2,651 

— 

3 6,385 

7,174 

— 

4 4,916 

5,162 

— 

2 2,596 

3,321 

— 

9 5,691 

6,423 

— 

9 5,041 

5,046 

— 

4 6,807 

5,776 

— 

2 — 

4,820 

9,508 

0 — 

1,220 

1,414 

7 — 

4,673 

4,110 

lO  1,121 

1,719 

— 

0 1,067 

1,779 

— 

18  5,072 

3,881 

— 

>3  4,440 

4,784 

— 

0 5,631 

5,925 

— 

11  3,172 

4,193 

— 

1 3,837 

4,210 

— 

>5  Unop. 

Unop. 

- 

Member 


b.KODerrs,  u. 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  B.  Stuart- Wortley,  U 
Sir  Clement  Hill,  U. 

Col.  Ivor  Phillips,  L. 

Hon.  W.  Dudley  Ward,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Russell  Rea,  L. 

R.  W.  Essex,  L. 

John  Wood,  U. 

S.  L.  Hughes,  L. 

G.  J.  W'ardle,  Lab. 

Jonathan  Samuel,  L. 

J.  W'ard,  L. 

T.  H.  Greenwood,  L. 

F.  Goldstone,  Lab. 

Hon.  W.R.W.  Peel,  U. 

H.  J.  Craig.  L. 

Arthur  H.  Marshall,  L. 

R.  A.  Cooper,  U. 

H.  Smith,  U. 

E.M.  Pollock,  K.C.,  U. 

J.  Norton  Griffiths,  U. 

Viscount  Lewisham,  B . 

Baron  do  Forest,  L. 

W.  Thorne,  Lab. 

T.  Richardson,  Lab. 

R.  J.  Neville,  U. 

Capt.  Hon.  G.  Baring,  U. 

J.  F.  Mason,  U. 

G.  R.  Thorne,  L. 

Col.T.  E.  Hickman,  U. 

A.  F.  Bird,  U. 

E.  A.  Goulding,  U. 

A.  Fell,  U. 

Arnold  Rowntree,  L. 

J.  G.  Butcher,  K.C.,  H. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

III.— ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  (5  MEMBERS). 


Constituency 

Elector- 
ate 1910 

Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Member 

Cambridge  University  (2  mems.) 
(By) 

London  

7,145 
6 070 

Lib. 

1 

Un. 

Unop. 

2,308 

2,579 

Unop. 

Lab.  & 
other. 

1,954 

In.U. 

J.  E.  P.  Ravlinson,  K.C.,  U. 
Sir  J . Larmor,  U. 

Sir  P.  Magnus,  U. 

Sir  W.  Anson,  Bart.,  U. 

Lord  H.  Cecil,  U. 

Oxford  (2  members)  

6’,895 

IV.— WELSH  COUNTIES  (19  MEMBERS). 


Anglesey 

Brecknockshire  

10,341 
18,432 
13,333 
12,268 
9,433 
10,153 
9,455 
11,911 
9,920 
12,774 
23,979 
20,017 
22,953 
14,712 
17,640 
9,365 
7,928 
11,750 
5,971  1 

Unop. 

^ AQ1 

Cardiganshire 

Carmarthenshire — East  

OjUl  1 

Unop 

5,825 

5,076 

Unop. 

Unop. 

6,449 

Unop. 

OjDoi. 
O Ql  K 

1,176 

West  

J 0 

2,036 

Carnarvon — N.  or  Arfon 

S.  or  Eifion 

Denbighshire — East  

3,186 

West 

Flintshire  

Glamorganshire — East  . . . 

7,624 

5,603 
6 102 

4,675 

Mid  

South  

7,’252 

3,701 

10,190 

5,480 

9,073 

AVest  or  Gower 
Rhondda  .... 
Merionethshire  

4,527 

Montgomeryshire  

Unop. 
5 689 

Pembrokeshire  

9 QQft 

Radnorshire 

2,224 

2,182  1 

- 

Ellis  Griath,  L. 

Sidney  llobinson,  L. 

M.  I,.  Vaughan  Davies,  L. 
Abel  Thomas,  K.C.,  L. 

J.  Hinds,  L. 

William  Jones,  L. 

Ellis  W.  Davies,  L. 

E.  T.  John,  L. 

Sir  J.  H.  E,obert.s,  Bt.,  L. 
J.  H.  Lewis,  L. 

Clement  Edwards,  L. 
Hugh  Edwards,  L. 

W.  Brace,  Lab. 

J.  Williams,  Lab. 

W.  Abraham,  Lab. 

H.  Haydn  Jones,  L. 

David  Davies,  L. 

Walter  Roch,  L. 

Sir  E,  Edv'ards,  Bart.,  L. 


Cardiff  District  

Carmarthen  District 

Carnarvon  District  

Denbigh  District  

Flint  District 

Merthyr  Tydvil  (2  members) 

Montgomery  District 

Pembroke  and  Haverfordwest 

Swansea  District  

Swansea  Town  


V.— WELSH  BOROUGHS  (11  MEMBERS). 


28,723 

11,882 

12,181 



6,772 

Unop. 



5,717 

3,112 

1,904 



5,130 

2,376 

2,385 



4,060 

2,098 

1,589 



23,219 

12,258 

5,277 

11,507 

3,354 

1,468 

1,522 

_ 

7,338 

3,357 

2,792 



12,983 

Unop. 

— 



12,935 

6,503 

4,257 

— 

Lord  N.  Crichton  Stuart,  U. 
W.  Llewelyn  AVilliams,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  Georee,  L. 
Hon.  Ormsby  Gore,  U. 

J.  W.  Summers,  L. 

Edgar  Jones,  L. 

J.  Keir  Hardie,  Lab. 

Col.  E.  Pryce  Jones,  TJ. 

Major  Hon.  Henry  Guest,  L. 
Sir  D.  Brynmor  Jones,  L. 

Sir  A.  Mond,  Bt.,  L. 


VI.— SCOTTISH  COUNTIES  (39  MEMBERS). 


Aberdeenshire — East  . . . , 

West  . . . , 

Argyllshire  

Ayrshire — North 

South  

Banffshire  

Berwickshire  

Buteshire  

Caithness 

Clackmannan  and  Kinross 

Dumbartonshire 

Dumfriesshire 

Edinbm'gh  (Midlothian)  .. 

Elgin  and  Nairn  

Fifesliire — East  

West 

Forfarshire  

Haddingtonshire  (By) 

Inverness-shire  

Kincardineshire 

Kirkcudbrightshire 

Lanarkshire — Mid 


North-East  (By) . . 
Govan  


12,635 

6,152 

3,772 

— 

10,848 

5,415 

3,232 



11,025 

4,280 

4,023 



16,453 

7,286 

6,932 



18,272 

8,715 

6,835 



8,181 

Unop. 





5,674 

3,005 

2,000 



3,562 

1,316 

1,569 



3,944 

2,718 

87 



8,103 

Unop. 

. — 



18,399 

8,579 

7,267 

— 

9,651 

4,708 

4,146 



17,141 

8,837 

5,680 



5,748 

Unop. 

— 

10,372 

5,149 

3,350 

— 

17,627 

5,425 

— 

6,128 

13,175 

6,449 

4,397 



8,184 

3,652 

3,184 



9,951 

Unop. 

— 

7,179 

Unop. 

— 

. — 

5,878 

2,817 

2,625 

17,803 

6,033 

5,702 

3,847 

Lab. 

22,554 

7,976 

6.776 

2,879 

17,995 

8,409 

6:369 

— 

W.  H.  Cowan,  L. 

J.  M.  Henderson,  L. 

J.  S.  Ainsworth,  L. 

A.  M.  Anderson,  K.C.,  L. 

W.  P.  Beale,  K.C.,  L. 

Captain  W.  Waring,  L. 

H.  J.  Tennant,  L. 

H.  Hope,  U. 

R.  L.  Harmsworth,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Eugene  Wason,  L. 

A.  A.  Allen,  L. 

P.  A.  Molteno,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  Master  of  Elibank,  L. 
Sir  A.  Williamson,  Bart.,  L. 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  L. 

W.  Adamson,  Lab. 

J.  Falconer,  L 
J D.Hope,  L. 

Sir  J.  A.  Dewar,  Bart.,  L. 
Captain  Hon.  A.  C.  Murray,  L. 
Major  G.  McMicking,  L. 

J.  if.  Whitehouse,  L. 

J.  D.  Millar,  L. 

W.  Hunter,  K.C.,  L. 
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Constituency 

Elector-f 
ate  1910) 

Votes  Polled  In 

23,300 

20,274 

10,618 

11,810 

Lib. 

10,535 

Un. 

10,190 

1 jAj  I l«tJ.  . X-  vxviv  •••••••• 

(con.)  North-West  

Smith  

9,315 

5,160 

8,486 

3,963 

Linlithgowshire  

5,885 

Unop, 

3,765 

Orkney  sind  Shctlstnd  ••*••••• 

7,115 

4,032 

7.902 

— 

Peebles  Rnd  

1,965 

1,764 

Perthshire — East  

3,658 

2,826 

West  

8,547 

20,947 

13,900 

8,259 

6,025 

3,637 

4,027 

Renfrewshire  Esifit  

8,883 

10,063 

West 

6,366 

6,082 

■Rn<5«5  and  Cromartv  (Bi/) 

3,717 

1,253 

XvLiaS  dllV.1  vjr  \-^{j  / • • • • • • 

Roxbur^'hs^iire  

2,908 

2,704 

20,144 

3,055 

5,683 

9,183 

6,487 



Sutherlt^nd  * 

1,464 

1,277 

Wi^ownshire 

Unop. 

Lab.  & 
other. 


Member 


R.  Balfour,  L. 

W.  M.  R.  Pringle,  L. 

Sir  W.  Menzies,  L, 

Rt.Hon.  A.  Ure,  K.C.,L. 
j.  0.  Wason,  L. 

D.  Maclean,  L. 

W.  Young,  L. 

Marquis  of  Tullibardme,  U. 
Captain  J.  Gilmour,  U. 

Col.  J.  W.  Greig,L. 

J.  I.  Macpherson,  L. 

Sir  John  JarcUne,  L. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Chappie,  L. 

A.  C.  Morton,  L. 

Lord  Dalrymple,  U. 


VII.— SCOTTISH  BOROUGHS  (31  MEMBERS). 


Ab^rd^en  ^nrtb  

10,331 

4,282 

2,546 

D.  V.  Pirie,  L. 

G.  B.  Esslemont,  L. 

South  

13,496 

5,862 

3,997 

— 

Ayr  Boroughs  

8,067 

3,260 

3,852 

— 

G.  Younger,  U. 

Dumfries  ^Distrief)  

4,307 

19,374 

7,005 

12,544 

20,433 

9,758 

2,315 

1,596 

— 

J.  W.  Gulland,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  AVinston  Churchill,  L. 

Dundee  (2  members)  

9,240 

5,685 

8,957 

Edinb>T''^b  Central 

3,771 

4,914 

1,947 



A.  Wilkie,  Lab. 

C.E.  Price,  L. 

Sir  J.P.  Gibson,  Bt.,  L. 

East  

6,436 

3,782 

7,986 

— 

South 

9,576 

— 

C.  H.  Lyall,  L. 

J.  A.  Clyde,  K.C.,  U. 

West 

4,252 

4,952 

— 

Elgin  District  

5,301 

Unop. 

— 

— 

J.  E.  Sutherland,  L. 

J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  L. 

Falkirk  District 

12,889 

6,276 

4,245 

— 

Glasgow — Blackfriars  and 

Hutchesontown  . . 
Bridgeton 

8,481 

10,144 

9,661 

14,768 
14,208 
19,581 
9,609 
7,853 
6,030 
4,547 
17,023 
8 425 

4,759 

2,884 

3,816 

4,162 

G.  N.  Barnes,  Lab. 

A.  MacCallum  Scott,  L. 

H.  J.  Mackinder,  U . 

Camlachie 

3,453 

5,907 

3,479 

1,539 

Central  

6,888 

Lab. 

35 

SuffT.R 

Rt.  Hon.C.  Scott  Dickson,  K.C.U. 

College  

6,291 

5,932 

— 

Hugh  Watt,  L. 

Rt.  Hon.  McKinnon  AVood,  L. 

St  Rollox  

9,291 

3,869 

4,338 

7,374 

— 

Tradestnn  {By) 

2,783 

2,913 

— 

J.  Dundas  AVhite,  L. 

Gr**ennck 

— 

G.  P.  Collins,  L. 

Hatvi^'k  T?nr(rhs 

Unop. 

2,867 

— 

— 

Sir  J.  N.  Barran,  Bt.,  L. 

Inv^rn^s®  DiatTictj 

1,812 

— 

J.  A.  Bryce,  L. 

Kilmarnock  Disti’ict  {By) 

6,923 

4,637 

2,761 

AV.  G.  C.  Gladstone,  L. 

Kirkcaldy  District  

Unop. 

7,069 



— . 

Sir  Henrv  Dalziel,  L. 

X^pith  District.  

17,351 

8,414 

12,331 

5,433 

5,284 

— 

Rt.  Hon.  C.  Munro  Ferguson,  L. 

Montrose  District  

3,878 

2,155 

— 

R.  V.  Harcourt,  L. 

Paisley 

6,039 

3,350 

— 

J.  McCallura,  L. 

Perth  

2,852 

1,878 

— 

A.  F.  Whyte,  L. 

Major  W.  Anstruther  Gray,  U. 

)<t  A^^drew’s  District.  

3,206 

8,375 

3,018 

1,626 

Unop. 

1,515 

1,675 

— . 

Stirling  District 

Wick  District. 

1,304 

— 

A.  A.  W.  H.  Ponsonby,  L. 
R.  Munro,  K.C.,  L. 

i 


VIll.— SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITIES  (2  MEMBERS). 


Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews 
Universities 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Universities 


11,319 



Unop. 

— 

11,705 

— 

Unop. 

— 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

IX.-IRISH  COUNTIES  (85  MEMBERS) 


Constituency 

Elector 

atel91i 

Q Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Antrim — East  

8 959 

Nat, 

Un. 

Ind. 

& othei 

Mid  

. 7,219 

. 7,516 

. 9,900 
. 7,072 

. 7,581 

. 6,810 
5 905 

Unop. 

North  

Unop. 

2,974  L 

South  

0,00  ( 

Armagh— Mid  

Unop 

North 

Unop 

■ 

South 

Unop. 

1,003 

Carlow 

Cavan — East  

. 8,981 
. 8,605 
, 8,709 

: tilt 

. 6,655 
6,599 
6,634 
6,199 
6,734 
5,727 
6,454 
6,650 
6,o9i 
6,642 
7,895 
9,912 
7,753 

Unop. 

XJilOu 

‘ 

— 

West 

Clare— East  

Uno^. 

IJnop. 

West  

' 

Cork— East  (By) 

North  

P* 

Unop. 
! 2,738 
! Unop. 
i 2,346 
1 2,408 
1 2,218 

Mid  

2 116 

North-East  (By) 

South  ............ 

South-East 

1 R79 

West  

Donegal — East  

North 

Unop. 

1 

South 

op, 

1 • 

West  

• 

Down — East  

Unop. 

id  1 1 A 

2,412  L. 

North 

»,11U 

South  

3 668 

U nop. 

Q A.fA 

West  

8,253 
13,044 
12,009 
4,895 
5,317 
7,242 
7,713 
6,292 
6,248 
5 766 

0,U4U 

Dublin  County — North  .. 

Unop, 

5,223 

Unop. 

South  

non 

Fermanagh — North  

o,uyu 

0 JAO 

2,055 

South  

TJ" 

ealway— East  

TTn^^* 

North 

IT  An 

_ 

South  

TT 

Connemara  

IJnop 

I 

Kerry- East  

1,308 

North  “ 

5^536 
5,858 
5,848 
4 711 

South  

Unop. 

461 

West  ■ 

Unop. 

Kildare — North 

South  

4 958 

Unop. 

j 

Kilkenny— North  

4,847 

4,985 

4,410 

4,472 

6,282 

5,727 

7,465 

7,550 

9,349 

8,052 

3,632 

3,691 

5.868 
4,802 
7,816 

5.868 
7 883 

u nop. 

South  

(J  nop. 

287 

624 

King’s  County — Birr  

2,123 

Unop. 

Tullamore  .... 
Leitrim — North 

South  

Unop* 

z 

_ 

Limerick  Co. — East  

3 052 

1,381 
1,285 
2,217  L. 
3,512  L. 

West 

Londonderry — North  . . . 

d.  Qfin  ' 

South  

3,845  ; 

Longford — North  

TTnon 

South  

Unop 

Louth — North  (By) 

2 509 

2,021 

South  

Mayo — East  

TTn^n* 

I 

North 

TTnAn 

z 

South 

unop. 

I 

West  

8,261 

5,622 

5,584 

6,435 

6,449 

u nop. 

“ I 

1,082 

Meath — North 

z I 

South 

Unop. 

Monaghan— North 

u nop. 
3 366 

1 QQ7 

South 

“ . 

Queen’s  County — Leix 

4,87i 

4,786 

8,528 

8,362 

7,993 

7,096 

Unop. 

Unop. 

Ossory  

Roscommon — North 

South 

TJnon* 

Bligo — North  

Unop" 

South  

Unop. 

— 

— 

Member 


Col.  J . M.  McCalmont,  U. 
Hon.A.E.B.  O’Neill,  U. 

. P.  Kerr-Smiley,  U. 

C.  C.  Craig,  U. 

J . B.  Lon^ale,  U. 

W.  Moore,  U. 

Dr.  C.  O’Neill,  N. 

M.  Molloy,  N, 

S.  Young,  N. 

V.  P.  Kennedy,  N. 

W.  Redmond,  N. 

A.  Lynch,  N. 

J.  Muldoon,  N, 

P.  Gulney,  I.N. 

D.  H.  Sheehan,  I.N. 

T. M.  Healy,  I.N. 

J.  Walsh,  I.N. 

E.  Crean,  I.N. 

J.  Gilhooly,  I.N. 

E.  Kelly,  N. 

P.  0’Dohertj%  N. 

J.  G.  Swift  McNeill,  K.C.  N. 
H.  A.  LaM',  N. 

Captain  J.  Craig,  U. 

W.  Mitchell  Thompson,  U. 

J.  MacVeagh,  N, 

W.  J.  McCaw,  17. 

W.  J.  Clancy,  N. 

W.  F.  Cotton,  N. 

G.  Featherstonhaugh,  K.C.  U. 
P.  Crumley.  N. 

J.  Roche,  N. 

R.  Hazleton,  N. 

W.  J.  Dufley,  N. 

W.  O’Malley,  N. 

T.  O'Sullivan,  N. 

M.  J.  Flavin,  N. 

J.  P.  Boland,  N. 

T.  O’Donnell,  N. 

John  O’Connor,  N. 

D.  Kilbride.  N. 

M.  Meagher,  N. 

M.  Keating,  N. 

M.  Reddy,  N. 

E.  H.  Burke,  N. 

F.  E.  Meehan,  N. 

T.  F.  SmyGi,  N. 

T.  Lundon,  N. 

P.  J.  O’Shaiighnessy,  N. 

H.  T.  Barrie,  U. 

J.  Gordon,  K.C.,  U. 

J.  P.  Farrell,  N. 

J.  Phillips,  N. 

A.  Roche,  N. 

J.  Nolan,  N. 

J.  Dillon,  N. 

D.  Boyle.  N. 

J.  Fitzgibbon,  N. 

W.  Doris,  N. 

P.  White,  N. 

D.  Sheehy,  N, 

J.  C.  R.  Lardner,  N. 

J.  McKean,  I.N. 

P.  A.  Meehan,  N. 

W.  Delany,  N. 

J.O’Kellv,  N. 

•I.P.  Hayden,  N. 

T.  Scanlan,  N. 

J.  O’ Dowd,  N. 


IRISH  BOROUGHS. 
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Constituency 

Elector- 
ate 1910 

Votes  Polled  in  1910 

Nat. 

Un. 

Ind.  N. 
& other. 

5,610 

6,105 

5,421 

4,917 

6,526 

6,512 

e,572 

6,059 

4,216 

4,139 

5,245 

6,755 

8,835 

8,557 

4,875 

4,417 

Unop. 

— 

— 

Slid 

North  

2,440 

Unop. 

z 

1,716 

Smith  

Unop. 

— 

— 

Tyron*’  East, 

3,108 

2,968 

— 

Mid  

3,102 

2,379 

— 

North  



3,038 

3,170  L. 

South  

— . 

2,962 

2,662  L. 

Waterford  East  

Unop. 

— 

— 

West  

2,402 

, — 

727 

Wertm^atb — North  

— 

Unop. 

South  

Unop. 

— 

— 

Wexford — North  

Unop. 

. — 

— 

South 

3,578 

— 

1,164 

Wicklow  East  (By) 

Unop. 

— 

— 

West 

Unop. 

— 

— 

T.  J.  Condon,  N. 

,T.  Hackett,  N. 

Dr.  J.  Esmondc,  N. 

J.  Cullinan,  N. 

W.  A.  Ivcdmond,  N. 
R.Macghee,  N. 

Redmond  Barry,  K.C.,  L. 

A.  L.  Horner, , K.C.,  U. 

P.  J.  Power,  N. 

J.  J.  O’Shee,  N. 

L.  Ginnell,  I.N. 

Sir  W.  Nugent,  Bt.,  N. 
SirT.  Esmonde,  Bt.,  N. 

P.  Ffrench,  N. 

Capt.  A.  J.  C.  Donelan,  N. 

B. P.  O’Kelly,  N\ 


X.— IRISH  BOROUGHS  (16  MEMBERS). 


Belfast — East  

North  

South  

West  

Cork  City  (2  members) 


Dublin — College  Green 

Harbour  

St.  Stephen’s  Green 

St.  Patrick’s  

Galway  City  


Kilkenny  City  .. 
Bimerick  City  . . 
Londonderry  City 

Newry 

Waterford  City  . . 


16,330 

— 

Unop. 

— 

11,829 

— 

Unop. 

— 

10,622 

— 

5,585 

2,722 

9,230 

4,543 

4,080 

— 

13,797 

4,746 

— 

5,384 

4,743 

— 

5,269 

8,739 

Unop. 

— 

— 

9,038 

3,244 

— 

631 

7,909 

3,594 

2,765 

— ■ 

8,882 

Unop. 

— 

— 

2,306 

1,062 

— 

203 

F.H.R. 

1,742 

Unop. 

— 

— 

4,686 

2,452 

— 

682 

5,068 

2,310 

2,415 

— 

2,021 

Unop. 

— 

- 

3,104 

Unop. 

— 

. — 

R.  J,  McMordie,  U. 

R.  Thompson,  U 

J.  Chambers,  K.C.,  XJ. 

J.  Devlin,  N. 

W.  O’Brien,  Ind.  N. 
Maurice  Healy,  Ind.  N. 
J.  P.  Nannetti,  N. 

W.  Abraham,  N. 

P.  J.  Brady,  N. 

W.  Field,  N. 

S.  L.  Gwynn,  N. 

P.  O’Brien,  N. 

M.  Joyce,  N. 

Marquis  of  Hamilton,  U. 
J.  J.  Mooney,  N. 

J.  E.  Redmond,  N. 


XL— IRISH  UNIVERSITY  (2  MEMBERS). 


TrinityCoUege,  Dublin  (2  mems.) 


5,020 


— I Unop.  I — 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  E.  Carson,  K.O.,  U. 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  Campbell,  K.C.,U. 


THE  ELECTORS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

General  Summary  for  1911. 


ELECTORS  FOR  COUNTIES. 

ELECTORS  FOR  BOROUGHS. 

Owners. 

Occupiers. 

Lodgers. 

TOTAL. 

Occupiers. 

Lodgers. 

Free- 

men. 

Free- 

holders, 

&c. 

TOTAL. 

Univer- 

sity 

Electors 

England  and 
Wales  . . 
Scotland  .... 
Ireland 

558,859 

64,261 

8,663 

3,062,651 

370,703 

555,301 

129,529 

28,026 

4,134 

3,751,039 

462,990 

568,098 

2,444,483 

256,564 

115,016 

168,70b 

29,264 

5,730 

23,239 

30,194 

2,470 

2,636,430 

316,022 

123,216 

20,173 

21,436 

5,061 

Grand  Total 

631,783 

3,988,655 

161,689 

4,782,127 

2,816,063 

203,702 

55,903 

3,075,668 

49,670 

Total  for  1911 

England  and  Wales  6,407,642 

Scotland  

Ireland  696,375 

Grand  Total  7,904,465 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland  

Ireland  698,787 

Grand  Total  7,705,602* 


* Revised  figures.  u ^ 

NOTE.— The  Home  Secretary  has  given  the  revised  total  for  1911  as  7,904,524,  but  has  not 
stated  how  the  difference  is  apportioned. 
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CARNAEVON  (North)  (10,153).  Feb,  11.— 
On  tJic  appointment  of  Mr.  William  Jones  to  be 
a Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

William  Jones  (L)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change,  1910  (Dec.)  Jones  (L)  unop, 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  (7,140).  Feb. 
16,— On  the  death  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher. 

Sir  Joseph  Larmor  (U)  2,308 

Harold  Cox  (lU)  1,954—354 

T.  E.  Page(JU) 332 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Butcher  (U),  Raw 
linson  (IJ)  returned  unop. 

LINCS,  (Horncastle)  (10,804).  Feb.  16.— On 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby’s  succes.sion  to  the 
Peerage. 

Capt.  A.  G.  Weigall  (U) 4,955 

F.  C.  Linfleld(L) 4,848—107 

Ho  change.  1910  (Dec.)  De  Eresby  (U)  4,705, 

Linfield  (L)  4,181. 

WILTS.  (Westbury)  (10,612).  Feb.  22.— On 
the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Fuller  as  Governor 
of  Victoria. 

Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard  (L)  . . 5,073 

G.  L,  Palmer  (U) 4,492—581 

No  change.  1910  (Dec)  Fuller  (L)  5,041 

Palmer  (U)  4,152 

GLOS.  (Forest  of  Dean)  (11,214)  Feb.  24,— 
On, the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 

Harry  Webb  (L) 6,174 

D.  H.  Kyd  (U)  3,108—3,068 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Dilke  (L)  5,544,  Kyd 
(U)  2,820. 

LANARKSHIRE  (North  East)  (22,554). 
March  8. — On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  T.  F, 
Wilson  (L). 

J.  D.  Millar  (L)  7,976 

Park  Goff  (U) 6,776—1,200 

J.  Robertson  (Lab)  2,879 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Wilson  (L)  9,848, 
Carpenter  (U)  7,142. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

BY-ELECTIONS  OF  I9II. 


NORTH  LOUTH  (5,745).  March  15.— On 
the  unseating  on  petition  of  Mr.  Hazleton  (N) 

A.  Roche  (N)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Hazleton  (N)  2,509, 
Healy  (IN)  2,021. 

MIDDLESEX  (Brentford)  (21,462).  March 
23.— the  resignation  of  Lord  A.  Compton. 

W.  Joynson-Hicks  (U)  returned  unopposed. 
No  change,  1910  (Dec.)  Compton  (U)  9,199, 
Lobjoit  (L)  6,124, 

LANCS.  (Bootle)  (25,470).  March  27.— On 
the  resignation  of  Col.  T.  M^Sandys  (U). 

Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law  (U)  9,976 

Max  Muspratt  (L)  7,782 — 2,194 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Sandys  (U)  unop, 

EXETER  (Election  Petition)  (10,383).  April 
11. — Seat  awarded  on  scrutiny  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Duke,  K.C.  (U). 

Corrected  figures : — 

H.  E.  Duke,  K.C.  (U)  4,777 

H.  St.  Maur  (L)  4,776 — 1 

Eigures  at  General  Election— St.  Maur  (L) 
4,786,  Duke  (U)  4,782. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE  (8,184).  April  19.— 
On  the  elevation  to  the  Peerage  of  Mr-.  Haldane 
■(L). 

J.  D.  Hope  (L)  3,652 

D.  Hall  Blyth  (U)  3,184—468 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Haldane  (L)  3,845, 
Blyth  (U)  3,158. 


CHELTENHAM  (8,712).  April  28.— On  the 
unseating  on  petition  of  Mr.  R.  Mathias  (L). 

J.  T.  Agg-Gardner  (U)  4,043 

Major  L Mathias  (L) 4,039 — 4 

Conservative  gain.  1910  (Doc)  3Iathias  (L) 
3,846,  Duncannon  (U)  3,753. 

EAST  DORSET  (15,335).  April  29.— On  the 
acceptance  of  office  by  Capt.  Hon.  F.  Gue.st. 
Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  Guest  (L)  returned 
unopposed. 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Guest  (L)  6,819, 
Glyn  (U)  6,266. 

SOUTH  BIRMINGHAM  (10,899).  May  3.— 
On  the  succession  to  the  peerage  of  Viscount 
Mori',eth  (U). 

L.  S.  Amery  (U)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Morpeth  (U)  4,701, 
Butler  (L)  1,923 

DEVON  (Barnstaple)  (13,595).  May  6. — 
On  the  acceptance  of  Civil  Service  appointment 
by  Sir  E.  J.  Soares  (L). 

Sir  Godfrey  Baring  (L) 6,239 

C.  S.  Parker  (U)  5,771—468 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Soares  (L)  6,047, 
Parker  (U)  5,155. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY  (8,259).  June  14. 
— On  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Galloway  Weir. 

J.  I.  Maepherson  (L) 3,717  • 

W.  P.  Templeton  (U) 1,253 — 2,464 

No  change,  1910  (Dec.)  Weir  (L)  unop. 

BRIGHTON  (21,996).  June  26.— On  the 
succession  to  the  Peerage  of  Hon.  W\  F.  Rice  (U). 

J.  E.  Gordon  (U)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change,  1910  (Dec.)  Tryon  (U)  10,780, 
Rice  (U)  10,757,  Morris  (L)  6,723,  Nickalls  (L) 

fl  a(\f\  \ / 7 7 \ / 


HULL  (Central)  (8,712).  July  5.— On  the  un- 
seating on  petition  of  Sir  H.  Sejunour  King  (U). 

Mark  Sykes  (U) 3.823 

Sir  Robert  Aske  (L) 3,545 — 278 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  King  (U)  3,625,  Aske 
(L)  3,418. 

GLASGOW  (Tradeston)  (9,609).  July  6.— On 
acceptance  of  a Peerage  by  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett 
(L). 

J.  Dundas  White  (L)  3,869 

J.  H.  Watts  (U) 2,783—1,086 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Corbett  (L)  4,811, 
Main  (L)  3,137. 

KENT  (St.  Augustine’s)  (17,177).  July  7.— 
On  the  acceptance  of  a Peerage  by  Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas  (U). 

Ronald  McNeill  (U)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Akers- Douglas  (U)  unop. 

NORTH  WEST  HAM  (16,504).  .July  8.— On 
the  unseating  on  petition  of  Mr.  C.  F.  G,  Master- 
man  (L). 

Baron  de  Forest  (L) 6,807 

E.  E.  Wild  (U)  5,776—1,031 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  ilasterman  (L)  6657. 

Wild  (U)  5,760. 

EAST  WICKLOW  (4,875).  July  13.— On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Muldoon  (N). 

Capt.  Donelan  (N)  returned  unopposed- 
No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Muldoon  (N)  2,384, 
Howard  (U)  1,275. 

EAST  CORK  (6,643).  July  15.— On  unseat- 
ing on  petition  of  Capt.  Donelan  (N) 

J.  Muldoon  (N)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Donelan  (N)  3,173, 
O’Brien  (IN)  1,843. 


ELECTION  EXPENSES. 
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NORTH-EAST  CORK  (6,670).  July  lo.— 
On  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Moreton  Frewen  (IN). 

T.  M.  Hcaly  (IN)  returned  unopposed. 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Frewen  (IN)  unop. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  (Luton)  (17,177).  July 
20.— On  the  elevation  to  the  Peerage  of  Mr. 
T.  Gair  Ashton  (L). 

Cecil  B.  Harnisworth  (L) 7,619 

J.  O.  Ilickinan  (XJ)  7,006 — 613 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Asliton  (L)  7,601, 
Hickman  (U)  6,623. 

WEST  SOMERSET  (10,696).  July  21.— On 
the  elevation  to  the  Peerage  of  Sir  Alexander 
Acland-IIood  (U). 

Col.  D.  F.  Boles  (U) 5,025 

C.  H.  Dudley  Ward  (L)  ....  4,421— 60-i 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Acland-Hood  (U)  unop. 

SOUTH  WEST  BETHNAL  GREEN  (7,083). 
July  29. — On  the  appointment  as  a London 
Jlagistrate  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  H.  Pickersgill  (L). 

C.  F.  G.  Masterman  (L) 2,745 

Eric  Hoffgaard  (U) 2,561 — 184 

John  Scurr  (Soc.)  134 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Pickersgill  (L)  2,768, 
Hoffgaard  (U)  2,086. 

Other  by-elections  at  Oldham  (consequent 
Hitchin  (duo  to  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier), 
acceptance  of  a peerage),  were  pending  at  the 


LANCS.  (Middleton)  (15,447).  August  2.— 
On  the  acceptance  of  a Recordership  by  Sir 
Ryland  Adkms  (L). 

Sir  Rvland  Adkins  (L) 6,863 

W.  A.  S.  Hewins  0,452—411 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Adkins  (L)  7,071, 
Hewins  (U)  6,284. 

KILMARNOCK  BURGHS.  (17,023).  Sept. 
26.— On  the  death  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Rainy. 

W.  G.  C.  Gladstone  (L) 6,923 

Sir  J.  D.  Rees  (U)  4,637 

T.  McKerrell  (Lab)  2,761 

Lib.  maj.  over  U.  2,286.  No  change.  1910  (Dec.) 
A.  R.  Rainy  (L)  8,657,  J.  B.  Black  (U)  5,569. 
NORTH  TYRONE  (6,551).  Oct.  6.— On  Mr. 
Redmond  Barry’s  promotion. 

T.  W.  Bussell  (L)  3,104 

E.  C.  Herdman  (U)  3,086—18 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  R.  Barry,  K.C.  (L) 
3,170,  Lord  J.  Hamilton  (U)  3,038. 
YORKSHIJtB  (Keighley)  Oct.  27.— On  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Brigg  (L). 

S.  0.  Buckraaster  (L)  4,667 

W.  Ac  worth  (U) 3,842 

W.  C.  Andei-son  (Lab)  3,452 

No  change.  1910  (Dec.)  Sir  John  Brigg 
returned  unopposed. 

on  Mr.  Emrnott’s  acceptance  of  a peerage), 
and  South  Somerset  (due  to  Sir  E.  Strachey’s 
time  of  going  to  press. 


THE  NATIONAL  BILL  FOR  ELECTIONS. 
£1,296,382.  9s.  lOd. 


The  payment  of  election  expenses 
still  rests  v/ith  the  candidates.  In 
the  General  Election  of  January,  1910, 
the  total  expenses  of  the  candidates, 
including  the  returning  officers’ 
charges,  were  £1,296,382.  9s.  lOd.  This 
does  not  include  the  large  sums  spent 
by  outside  organisations  in  aid  of 
candidates  supporting  particular  pro- 
grammes. The  total  number  of  votes 
polled  was  6,667,394.  That  is  to  say, 
the  cost  of  each  vote  averaged  3s.  lid. 
In  England  and  Wales  the  average  was 
3s.  lOd.;  in  Scotland,  4S.  5d.;  in  Ireland, 
2S.  lid. 

The  expenditure  that  candidates  may 
incur  is  determined  bv  the  number  of 
electors  QP  the  register.  Each  candi- 
date must  pay  his  share  of  the  return- 
ing officer’s  charges,  and  may  spend 
£100  in  personal  expenses.  Over  and 
above  these  items  a candidate  may 
spend  in  a constituency: — Jointly 

^ Counties.  One  in  two 

British.  Irish.  Mem.  Mem. 

Electors.  Boros.  Boros. 

Not  exceeding  2,000  ..£650  £500  £350  £525 
Each  additional  1,000 . . 60  40  30  45 

The  maximum  allowed  for  expenses 
in  a typical  constituency  of  7,900  elec- 
tors is: — 

British  counties  £i,oio 

One  member  boroughs  530 

Two  member  boroughs  (joint 
candidatures)  705 

Where  there  are  more  than  14,999 
electors  £30  per  1.000  is  allowed  in  a 
borough,  and  £60  per  1,000  electors  in 
a county  division.  The  Romford  Divi- 
sion of  Essex  has  55,951  voters,  and 
Walthamstow  42,029,  so  that  expendi- 
ture allowed  by  law  in  the  Romford 


Division  is  well  over  £4,000.  This  in- 
cludes the  returning  officer’s  expenses. 

The  maximum  of  election  expenses 
might  well  now  be  reduced,  owing  to 
improved  means  of  locomotion.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  letting,  hiring, 
or  borrowing  conveyances  to  take 
voters  to  the  poll  should  be  illegal, 
except  that  voters  should  still  be  able 
to  hire  for  themselves  public  con- 
veyances, in  v.rhich  they  could  ride  to 
the  poll  at  their  own  expense  This 
suggestion  was  embodied  in  an  Adult 
Suffrage  Bill  promoted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson  in  1911,  and  Sir  C.  Henry 
brought  forward  a short  Bill,  limited 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  motor- 
cars for  the  purpose. 

Again,  when  the  expenditure  of 
parlia,mentary  candidates  was  regu- 
lated by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1883,  each  circular  sent  out  cost  a 
penny  in  postage.  The  half-penny  post 
was  introduced  in  1884,  but  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  expenditure  remained 
the  same.  No  doubt  circularising  the 
voters  and  house-to-house  canvassing 
will  eventually  be  prohibited. 

The  payments  made  by  candida  tes  in  Eng- 
land and  W^ales  in  January,  1910,  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows : — 

Agents £155,419  Committee 

CJerks  and  Rooms £49,037 

Messengers  128,679  Miscellaneous  80,172 
Printing,  Advt.,  Personal  Ex- 

Postage,  &c.  417,366  penses 

Public  Meetings  37,644  Total  . . 


55,742 
924,109 
is  the 


By  far  the  heaviest  item 
expenditure  on  posters,  circulars,  &c.. 
the  compulsory  limitation  of  which  is 
the  most  obvious  step  to  the  reduction 
of  the  present  huge  bill. 
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Date  of 
Birth 

Acland,  Francis  Dyke. 1874  Cornwall  (Camborne)  Pari  Under.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Affairs 

1869  Shoreditch  (Hoxton)  Prof,  of  anatomy  ; cd.  Qy.  Med.  Jnl. 
Adkins,  Sir  W.  Ryland  Dent  1882  Lancs.  (Middleton)  . . Recorder  of  Nottingham 
’Agar-Robartes,  Hon.  T.  C.  R.  1880  Cornwall  (St.Austell)  e.s.  Viscount  Clifden 

*Agnew,  Sir  George  Wm.,  Bt.  1852  Salford,  W Art  dealer  (ret.) 

AinswoiHi,  John  Stirling  . . 1844  Argyllshire  Mine  owner  ; railway  chairman 

All  Middlesex  (Totten’m)  Journalistandauthor 

*Aii  ^1  1 Dumbartonshire  ..  Newspaper  proprietor  (Manchester  Gdn.) 

Allen,  Charles  Peter  1861  Glos.  (Stroud)  ....  Barr. ; News,  propr. ; Charity  Comrar 

*Anderson,  Andrew  M.,  K.C.  1862  Ayrshire,  N Barrister  ; aut^r  ^ 

Armitagc,  Robert  ... . . 1866  Leeds  (Central)  . . Barr. ; ironmaster  (Brown,  Bayley) 

Asquith,  Rt.Hn.  H.  H.,  K.C.  1862  Fifeshire,  E Prime  Minister 

* Atherley- Jones  Llew.,  K.C.  1851  Durham,  N.W Recorder  of  Newcastle 

Baker,  Harold  Trevor  1877  Lancs.  (Accrington) . . Barr.;  priv.  sec.  to  Ld.  Haldane 

Baker,  Joseph  Allen  1852  Finsbury,  E Engineer  (Clirn.,  J.  Baker  & Sons) 

Balfour,  Sir  Robert,  Bt 1844  Lanark  (Partick)  . . Shipowner  ; merchant 

Baring,  Sir  Godfrey  1871  Devon  (Barnstaple) . . Landowner 

Barlow,  Sir  J . Emmott,  Bt.  1857  Somerset  (Frome)  . . Barrister  ; foreign  merchant 
^Barran,  Rowland  Hirst  ....  1858  Leeds  (North)  ....  Merchant  (J.  Barran  & Sons,  Ltd.) 

Barran,  Su  Jn.  Nicholson,  1872  Hawick  Burghs Merchant  (parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  H. 

*T)  A Samuel)  . 

♦Barton,  William  1862  Oldham Calico  printer 

♦Beale,  Wm.Phipson,  K.C  1839  Ayrshire  (S.)  Barrister,  Referee  of  private  bills 

Beauchamp,  Sir  Edward,  Bt.  1849  Suffolk  (Lowestoft)  Underwriter,  member  of  Lloyds 

Beck,  Arthur  Cecil  Tyrrell.  . 1876  Es.se.x  (Saffron  " ’ ' -- 

W^alden) 

1877  Tower  Hamlets  (St. 

George’s-in-the-East) 

1863  Lines. (Gainsboro’)  .. 

1861  Essex  (Romford)  . . 

1850  Bristol,  N Chief  Sec.  for  Ireland 

1863  Beds.  (Biggleswade)  Lace  manufacturer 

1867  Pontefract  Colliery  owner, 

1860  Hackney,  S Journalist  and  news 

1851  dies.  (Macclesfield)  Silk  manufacturer 


Barr. ; parly,  priv.  sec.  to"  Mr.  H.  J. 
Tennant 

News,  propr. ; Ld.  of  the  Treasury 

Merchant 
Surveyor  (ret.) 


propr. ; director 


♦Benn,  Wm.  WedgMOOd.  .. . 

♦Bcntham,  Geo.  Jackson.  . . . 

♦Bethell,  Sir  John  H.,  Bt.  . . 

♦Birrell,  Rt.  Hon.  Aug.,  K.C. 

♦Black,  Arthur  William  .... 

Booth,  Frederick  Handel  . . 

♦Bottomley,  Horatio  Wm.  .. 

♦Brocklehurst,  Col.  W.  B.  . . 1851  dies.  (Macclesfield) 

♦Brunner,  John  Fowler  Leece  1865  Ches.  (Northwich)  ..  Alkali  manufacturer 

Bryce,  John  Annan  1841  Inverness  Burghs.  . . East  India  merchant ; banker 

Buckmaster,  Stanley  Owen  1861  Keighley  K.C. 

♦Burns,  Rt.  Hon.  John 1858  Battersea President  Local  Govt.  Board 

♦Burt,Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  ..  1837  Morpeth  Sec.  Northumberland  Miners’ M.C. Assoc. 

Buxton,  Noel  Edw'ard  ....  1869  Norfolk,  N Author ; journalist 

Sydney  C.  1853  Tower  H’lets  (Poplar)  President  Board  of  Trade 

♦Byles,  Sir  Wm.  Pollard  1839  Salford,  N Editor;  news,  propr. 

♦Cameron,  Robert  1825  Durham  (Houghton-  Ex-schoolmaster;  journalist 

^ le-Spring) 

♦Carr-Gomm,  Hubert  W.  C.. . 1877  Southwark  (Rother- 

hithe) 

♦Cawley,  Sir  Frederick,  Bt.  . . 1850  Lancs.  (Prestwieh)  . . 

♦Cawley,  Harold  Thomas  ..  1878  Lancs.  (Heywood)  .. 


Asst.  priv.  sec.  to  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bamicrman,  1905-8. 

Bleacher  and  calico  printer  ; land 
Bairister,  parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  Runci- 
man. 

Paint  manufacturer 


♦Chancellor,  Henry  George..  1863  Shoreditch 

(Haggerston) 

Chappie,  Dr.  W^m.Allan,M.D.  1864  Stirlingshire Physician  (not  practising);  author 

Churchill,  Rt.  Hn.Winston  S.  1874  Dundee  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

♦Clough,  W 1862  Yorks.  W.R.(Skipton)  Worsted  manufacturer  (ret.) 

♦^llins,  Godfrey  Pattison  ..  1875  Greenock Publisher,  parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Col.  Seely 

Collins,  Stephen 1847  Lambeth  (Kenning’n)  Stonemason  and  contractor 
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Director ; author 

Coal  merchant ; chrm.  L.C.C.  1905-6 
Colliery  owner  ; railway  director 
Gas  meter  manufacturer 


Member.  Date  of  Constituency.  Profession,  &c. 

Dirth. 

♦Compton-Rickett,  Rt.  Hon.  1847  \orks.  \V.R. 

Sir  Joseph  (Osgoldcross) 

♦Cornwall,  Sir  Edwin  A 1863  Bethnal  Grn.  N.E. 

♦Cory,  Sir  Clifford  John,  Bt.  . . 1859  Cornwall  (St.Ivcs) 

♦Cowan,  William  Henry  ....  1862  Aberdeenshire,  E.  . . v 

♦Craig,  Herbert  James 1869  Tynemouth  Shipbroker  (Borries,  Craig  & Co  ) 

♦Ci-awshay- Williams,  Eliot  . . 1879  Leicester  Author  ; parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  Llojd 

•’  George 

♦Dalziel  Sir  Henry  1868  Kirkcaldy  Burghs . . Newspaper  proprietor  ; journalist 

♦Davies*  David  1880  Montgomeryshire  . . Landowner  ; railway  director 

♦Davies,’  Ellis  William 1871  Carnarvonshire,  S. . . Solicitor 

♦Davies  Sir  Wm.  Howell  ....  1851  Bristol,  S Tanner  and  leather  merchant 

Davies,  Timothy  1857  Lines.  (Louth)  ... . Draper 

♦Dawes,  James  Arthur  ....  1866  Newington  (Walwh).  ^licitor 

Dc  Forest,  Baron  1879  West  Ham,  N Baron  of  the  Austrian  Empire 

♦Denman,  Hon.  Richard  D.  1876  Carlisle  Director;  parly,  pnv.  sec.  to  Mr.  S. 

Buxton 

♦Dewar,  Sir  John  A.,  Bt.  ..  1856  Inverness-shire Distiller  (J.  Dewar  & Sons) 

♦Dickinson,  Willoughby  Hyett  1859  St.  Pancras,  N Barrister;  chrm.  L.C.C.  1900 

♦Duncan,  James  Hastings  . . 1855  Yorks  W.R.(Otley)  Worsted  spinner  (W.  Ackroyd  & Co.) 

Edwards,  Allen  Clement  1869  Glamorgan,  E Barrister  ; author 

Edwards,  John  Hugh  1871  Glamorgan,  Mid.  . . Barrister  ; cd.  of 


Young  Wales ' 


Edwards,  Sir  Francis,  Bt 
♦Elibank,  Rt.  Hon.  Master  of 
♦Elverston,  Sir  Harold  .... 
Essex,  Richard  Walter  . . 
♦Esslemont,  George  Birnie 


1852  Radnorshire  Colliery  owner ; solicitor 

1870  Midlothian Parly.  Sec.  to  Treasury 

1866  Gateshead  Newspaper  proprietor 

1857  Stafford  Wall-paper  manufacturer 

^ ^ I860  Aberdeen,  S Manufacturer  and  draper 

♦Falconer,  James  1856  Forfarshire  "Writer  to  the  Signet 

♦Fenwick,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  ..  1850  NTand  (Wansbeck)  Ex-miner;  temp.  dirm.  of  Comm 

♦Ferens,  Thomas  Robinson  . . 1847  Hull,  E Director  (Reckitt  & Sons,  Ltd.) 

Fiennes,  Hon.  Eustace 1864  Oxon.  (Banbury)  ..  Army  (ret.) ; Stock  Exchange 

♦France,  Gerald  Ashburner  . . 1870  Yorks.W.R.  (Morley)  Importer  and  agent 

♦Furness,  Stephen  Wilson  . . 1872  Hartlepool Shipowner  and  shipbuilder 

♦Gelder,  Sir  Wm.  Alfred  ....  1855  Lines.  (Biw)  Architect 

♦George,  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  ..  1863  Carnarvon  District 
♦Gibson,  Sir  James  P.,  Bt.  . . 1849  Edinburgh,  E.  . . . 

Gladstone,  Wm.  Glynne  Chas.  1885  Kilmarnock  Burghs 
♦Glanville,  Harold  James  . . 1854  South’k  (Berm’sey) 

Glyn-Jones,  William  Samuel  1869  Tower  H.  (Stepney) 

♦Goddard,  Sir  Daniel  Ford 1850  Ipswich  Civil  engineer 

♦Greenwood,  Granville  Geo.  . . 1850  Peterborough  Barrister 

Greenwood,  Hamaf 1870  Sunderland  Barrister 

♦Greig,  Col.  Jas.  William  1859  Renfrewshire,  W.  ..  Barrister;  author 

♦Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ed.  Bt.  . . 1862  Nth’land  (Berwick)  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

♦Griffith,  Ellis  Jones  1860  Anglesey  Barr. ; Recorder  of  Birkenhead 

♦Guest,  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.E...  1875  Dorset,  E Army;  parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  Winston 

Churchill 


Solicitor  ; Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
Provision  merchant 
Dipl.  ser. ; Ld.-Lieut.  Flintshire 
Mill  furnisher  (J.  Abbott  & Co.) 
Barr. ; parly,  sec.  Pharm.  Soc. 


♦Guest,  Major  the  Hon.  1874  Pembroke  and 

C.  H.  C.  Haverfordwest 

♦Gulland,  John  Wm 1864  Dumfries  Burghs  . . 


♦Harcourt,  Rt.  Hon.  Lewis 


♦Harcourt,  Robert  Vernon  . . 
Harmsworth,  Cecil  Bisshopp 
♦Harmsworth,  Robt.  Leicester 
♦Harvey,  Alexander  G.  C.  ... 
♦Harvey,  Thomas  Edmund  . 


1863  Lancs.  N.E. 

(Rossendale) 
1878  Montrose  Burghs  . 
1869  Beds.  (Luton) 


Army  ; parly,  priv.  sec,  to  Mr.  Hobhousc 

Corn  merchant ; Jnr.  Ld.  of  Treasury 
Landowner ; Colonial  Secretary 


Author ; ex.-dipl.  service 
, Author 

1870  Caithness  . .’ News,  propr.  (Amalgamated  Press) 

1858  Rochdale  Cotton  manufacturer  and  merchant 

_ _ 1875  Leeds,  W Author;  late  Warden  Toynbee  Hall 

Harwood,  George 1845  Bolton Cotton  spinner  (R.  Harwood  & Sons) 

♦Haslam,  Lewis  1856  Monmouth  Burghs  Director  of  cotton  spinning  cos. 

♦Havelock- Allan,  Sir  H.  S.,  Bt.  1872  Durham  (Bis.Auck.)  Army  ; parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  E.  S. 

Montagu 

♦Haworth,  Sir  Arthur  A 1865  Manchester,  S Cotton  merchant 

♦Hayward,  Evan  1876  Durham,  S.E Solicitor 

♦Helme,  Norval  Watson  1849  Lancs.  N.(:^n’ster)  Oil-baize  and  leather-cloth  manuf 

♦Henderson,  J.  Macdonald  . . 1846  Aberdeenshire,  W. 

♦Henry,  Sir  Chas.  Solomon,Bt.  1860  Salop  (Wellington) 

♦Herbert,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Ivor,  1851  Monmouthshire  . , 

Bt.,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  , 

♦Higbam,  John  Sharp  1857  Yorks.W.R.(Sow'by)  Cotton  spinner  (Highams,  Ltd.) 

Hinds,  John  1862  (Carmarthen,  W.  . . Draper 

♦Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  C.  E.  H.  1862  Bristol,  E Chanc.  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

♦Holt,  Richard  Durning  1868  Nth’land  (Hexham)  Shipowner 

tHope,  John  Deans  1860  Haddingtonshire  . . Chartered  accountant ; stockbroker 

♦Horne,  Rev.  C.  Silvester  1865  Ipswich  Congregational  minister 

tHoward,  Hon.  Geoffry  1877  Wilts .(Westbury)  . . Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household 


Barrister  ; director  tramy.  and  rly.  cos. 
Metal  merchant 

Army  (ret.) ; A.A.G.  S.  African  war 
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Moraber 

♦Hughes,  Spencer  Leigh 

♦Hunter,  William,  K.O 

♦Illingworth,  Percy  Holden, 
K.C.V.O.,  K.C. 

♦Isaacs,  lit.  Hon.  Sir  Rufus  D 
♦Jardine,  Sir  John,  K.C.I.E.  . 

John,  Edward  Thomas 

♦Jones,  Edgar  Rees  

♦Jones,  Henry  Haydn  

.Tones,  Leifcirild  Stratten  . . . 
♦Jones,  Sir  D.  Brynmor,  K.C. 

♦Jones,  William 

Kellaway,  Frederick  George . 
♦Kemp,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  George  . 

♦King,  Joseph  

Lamb,  Ernest  Henry,  C.M.G, 

♦Lambert,  George  

Lambert,  Rd.  Cornthwaite  . 
Lawson,  Sir  Wilfrid,  Bt.  . 

♦Leach,  Charles  

♦Levy,  Sir  Maurice  

♦Lewis,  John  Herbert  

Logan,  John  W.,  A.M.I.C.E. 
♦Lough,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas  . 

♦Low,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.  ... 

♦Lycll,  Charles  Henry  

♦McCallum,  John  Mills  . 
♦McCurdy,  Charles  Albert 
♦Macdonald,  John  Arch.  M.  . . 
♦McKenna,  Rt.  Hon.  Reg.K.C. 
♦McLaren,  Hon.  Francis  W.  S. 
McLaren,  Hon.  H.  Duncan  . . 
♦McLaren,  W.  Stowe  Bright  . . 

MacLean,  Donald  

McMicking,  Maj.  Gilb.,C.M.G. 
♦Macnamara,  Rt.  Hon.  Thos. 
James,  LL.D. 

Macpherson  James  Ian 

♦Manfieid,  Harry  

♦Markham,  Sir  Arthur,  Bt.  . . 
♦Marks,  Sir  George  Croydon 

Marshall,  Arthur  Harold 

♦Martin,  Hon.  Joseph,  K.C. 

aiason,  David  Marshall 

tMasterman,  Charles  F.  G 

♦Menzies,  Sir  Walter  

♦Middlebrook,  William 

♦Millar,  J.  Duncan 

♦Molteno,  Percy  Alport  

♦Mond,  Sir  Alfred,  Bt 

Money,  L.  G.  Chiozza  

♦Montagu,  Hon.  Ed.  Samuel . . 

♦Morgan,  George  Hay 

Morrell,  Philip  Edward 

♦Morton,  Alphaeus  Cleophas  . . 

♦Munro,  Robeii;,  K.C 

♦Munro, Ferguson,  Rt.Hon.R.C. 
♦Murray,  Capt.  the  Hon.  A.  C. 

Needham,  Christopher  T.  . . 

♦Neilson,  Francis 

♦Nicholson,  Charles  Norris 

Norman,  Sir  Henry  


Date  of  Constituency.  Profession,  &c. 

Birth 

. 1858  Stockport  Journalist 

. 1864  Lanark  (Go van)  ..  Solicitor-General  for  Scotland 
186Q  Yorks.  W.R.  Barrister  ; Jnr.  Ld.  of  the  Treasury 

(Shipley) 

. 1860  Reading  Barrister  ; Attorney- General 

. 1844  Roxburghshire  . . Ind.  civ.  ser.  (ret.) ; author 

. 1857  Denbighshire Ironmaster 

. 1878  Merthyr  Tydvil Lecturer 

. 1863  Jlerioneth  Ironmonger  and  farmer 

. 1862  Notts.  (Rushcliffe) . . Underwriter 
1852  Swansea  District  . . Recorder  of  Merthyr  Tydvil 
. 1860  Carnarvonshire,  N.  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

. 1870  Bedford  .lournalist  (ret.) 

. 1866  Manchester,  N.W.  Flannel  manufacturer 

. 1860  Somerset,  N Barrister ; author 

. 1876  Rochester  Elec,  engineer ; telephone  expert 

. 1866  Devon  (S.  Molton)  Landowner  ; Civ.  Lord  Admiralty 
. 1868  Wilts  (Cricklade)  Barrister ; L.C.C. 

. 1862  Cmb’land(Cockermh)  Landowner 

. 1867  Yorks.  (Colne  Valley)  Former  Congregational  minister 
. 1859  Leics.  (Loughboro’)  Manufacturer  and  merchant 

. 1858  Flintshire  Parly,  sec.  Local  Government  Board 

. 1845  Leics.  (Harborough)  Railway  contractor  (ret.) 

• 1850  Islington,  W Tea  merchant  (ret.) ; former  parly,  see. 

Board  of  Education 

. 1856  Norwich  Recorder  of  Ipswich 

. 1875  Edinburgh,  S Private  sec.  to  Mr.  Asquith 

. 1847  Paisley  Soap  manufacturer 

. 1870  Northampton Barrister  Midland  Circuit 

. 1854  Falkirk  Burghs  . . Secretary  to  Cobden  Club 

1863  Monmouth,  N Home  Secretary 

1886  Lines.  (Spalding)  . . Parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  Harcourt 
1879  Leics.  (Bosworth)  Ironmaster  ; e.s.  Ld.  Aberconw'ay 

1$53  Ches.  (Crewe) Director  coal  and  ii'on  companies 

1864  Peebles  <fe  Selkirk  . . Solicitor 

1862  Kirkcudbright  Army  (ret.) 

1861  Camberwell,  N.  ..  Journalist;  pari.  sec.  to  Admiralty 


1880  Ross  & Cromarty  . . 

1855  Northants,  Mid.  . . 
1866  Notts.  (Mansfield)  . 

1858  Cornwall  (Launc’tn) 

1870  Wakefield  

1852  St.  Pancras,  E 

1866  Coventry 

1873  Bethnal  Grn.,  S.W. 

1856  Lanark,  S.  ...... 

1851  Leeds,  S 

1871  Lanark,  N.E 

1861  Dumfrie.sshire  

1868  Swansea  Town  .... 

1870  Northants,  E 

1879  Cambs.  (Che.sterton) 
1866  Cornwall  (Truro)  . . 

1870  Burnley 

1840  Sutherlandshire 
1868  Wick  Burghs  .... 
1860  Leith  Burghs  .... 
1879  Kincardineshire 

1866  Manchester,  S.W.  . . 

1867  Ches.  (I^de)  .... 

1859  Yorks.  (Doncaster) 

1858  Blackburn  


♦Norton,  Capt.  the  Hon.  Cecil 

♦Nuttall,  Harry  

♦Ogden,  Fred 

♦Palmer,  Godfrey  Mark 

Pearce,  Robert 

♦Pearce,  William  

♦Pearson,  Hon.  Weetman... 
♦Pease,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Albert 


1850  Newington,  W 

1849  Lancs.  (Stretford).. 
1871  Yorks.W.R.(Pudsey) 
1878  Durham  ( Jarrow) . . 

1840  Staffs.  (Leek) 

1853  Tower  Hamlets  . . 

(Limehouse) 

1882  Suffolk,(Eye) 

I860  Yorks.  (Rotherham) 


Barrister 

Boot  manufacturer 
Chairman  of  colliery  companies 
Consulting  engineer 
Barrister ; North-eastern  Circuit 
Barrister  ; former  Prem.  Brit.  Columb. 
Merchant  and  banker 
Journalist  and  author ; parly,  sec.  to 
Home  Office 
Ret.  ironmaster 
Solicitor 
Barrister 

Barr. ; shipowner  (D.  Currie  & Co.) 
Barrister ; alkali  manufacturer 
Author  and  journalist 
Author  ; parly,  under-sec.  for  India 

Solicitor  (Philpott  & Morrell) 

Architect  and  surveyor 
Barrister 

Army  (ret.) ; Referee  of  priv.  bills 
Arnsy  (ret.) ; parly,  priv.  see.  to  Sir  E. 
Grey 

Iron  and  steel  merchant 
Journalist  and  author 
Barrister 

Journalist  and  author  ; former  assist. 

postmaster-general 
Army ; assistant  postmaster-general 
Merchant 

Boot  manufacturer 
Shipowner  and  sliipbuilder 
Solicitor  (Baylis,  Pearce,  & Co.) 
Chemical  manufacturer 

e.s.  Baron  Cowdray 

Pres,  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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Member 

♦Philipps,  Col.  Ivor,  D.S.O. 
♦Pirie,  Duncan  Vernon 
’‘Pollard,  Sir  Geo.  H.,  M.D. 


Date  of  Constituency. 
Birth 

. . 1861  Southampton  

. . . 1858  Aberdeen,  N 

. , 1864  Lancs.  S.E.  (Eccles) 


Profession,  &c. 

Army  ; Egyptian  and  S.  African  campg. 
Barrister,  Northern  Circuit 
Diplomatic  service  (ret.) 


: II”  I’^iSghXtral)  SuipaMr(rcVj-(Mo  & Price) 

♦Price,  Sir  R.  J.,  M.E.C.S.  . . 1854  Noiiolk,  E Barrister 

♦Pi-iestlev  Sir  Arthur  1864  Grantham  Landowner 

♦Priestley,  Sir  V'illiam  E.  B.. . 1859  Bradford,  E.  .....  D^ss  goods 
♦Primrose,  Hon.  ?feilJas.  A. . . 1882  Cambs.  (Wisbech)..  J.P.,  L.C.C. , alderman 

♦Pringle,  Wm.  Mather  R.  . . 1874  Lanark,  N.W Barrister 

♦Radford,  Geo.  Heyncs,  LL.B.  1851  Islington,  E.  Solicitor  , . 

♦Raffan,  Peter  Wilson  1863  Lancs.  (Leigh)  Printer  and  publisher 

♦Raphael,  Sir  Herbert  Hy.,  Bt.  1859  Derbysliire,  S Barrister 

♦Rea,  Walter  Russell  1873  Scarborough  Shipowner 

♦Rendall,  Athelstan  1871  Olos.  (Thornbury) . . Solicitor 

Richardson,  Albion  Henry  H.  1874  Camb’well(Peck’am)  Solicitor 

♦Roberts,  Charles  Henry  ....  1865  Lincoln  Commissioner  of  Lunacy  (unpaid) 

♦Roberts,  Sir  John  H.,  Bt 1863  Denbighshire Landowner  ; author 

♦Robertson,  Sir  G.  S.,  K.C.S.I.  1852  Bradford  (Central)  Indian  medical  service  (ret.) 
♦Robertson,  John  Mackinnon  1856  Nth’land  (Tyneside)  Parly,  sec.  Board  of  Trade. 

♦Robinson,  Sidney 1863  Brecknockshire Timber  merchant 

♦Roch,  Walter  Francis 1881  Pembroke  Solicitor 

♦Roe,  Six  Thomas 1832  Derby Timber  merchant 

Rose,  Sir  Chas.  Day,  Bt.  . . 1847  Cambs.  (Newmarket)  Banker  (ret.) 

Rowlands,  James 1851  Kent  (Dartford)  . . Watch  case  maker 

♦Rowntree,  Arnold  S 1872  York  pcoa  manufacturer 

♦Runciman,  Rt.  Hn.  Walter  . . 1870  Dewsbury  Pres,  of  the  Boaid. 

♦Samuel,  Jonathan 1853  Stockton-on-Tees  ..  Grocer 

♦Samuel,  Rt.  Hn.  H.  Louis  . . 1870  Yorks.  N.R.  (CTand)  Banker  (ret.) , Postmaster- General 

♦Samuel,  Stuart  Montagu  ....  1856  Tower  Hamlets  Banker 

(Whitechapel) 

♦Schwann,  Rt.  Hn.  Sir  C.  E.,Bt.l844  Manchester,  N Merchant 

Scott,  Alexander  McCallum  1874  Glasgow  (Bridgeton)  Barrister;  author 
♦Seely,  Rt.  Hn.  Col.  J.  E.  B.  . . 1868  Derby  (Ilkeston)  . . Barr. ; army  ; Under-Sec.  Colonies 

♦Sherwell,  Arthur  J.,  D.S.O.  . . 1863  Huddersfield Author  and  journalist 

♦Shortt,  Edward,  K.C 1862  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Barrister,  N.E.  «rcuit 

♦Simon,  Sir  J.A.,;^.C.,K.C.V.O.  1873  Essex  (Walthams’w)  Barpter  ; Solicitor-G^ 

♦Smith,  Hastings  B.  Lees  .. 

♦Soames,  Arthur  Wellesley  . . 

♦Spicer,  Sir  Albert,  Bt 

Strauss,  Edward  Anthony  . . 

♦Summers,  James  Woolley  . . 

♦Sutherland,  John  Ebenezer 

♦Taylor,  Theodore  Cooke 

♦Tennant,  Harold  John  

♦Thomas,  Abel,  K.C 

♦Thome,  George  Rennie 


of  Agriculture. 


1878  Northampton  Lecturer  and  author 

1852  Norfolk,  S Architect  (ret.) 

1849  Hackney  (Central)  Paper  mnfr. ; Pres.  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  1907-10 
1862  Southwark,  W Hop  merchant 

1849  Flint  District Ironmaster 

1854  Elgin  Burghs  Fish  curer 

1850  Lancs.  S.E.  (Rdcliffe)  Woollen  manuf^turers 

1865  Berwickshire Fin  Sec.  War  Ofiice 

1848  Carmarthenshire  . . Barrister,  S.  V ales  and  Chester  circuit 

1853  Wolverhampton,  E.  Solicitor 

♦Toulmin,  Sir  George  1857  Lancs.  (Bury)  ....  Newspaper  PfoP^tor 

♦Trevelyan,  Charlesl^hilips  . . 1870  Yorks.  W.R.  (Elland)  Parly,  sec.  Board  of  Education 

♦Ure,  Rt.  Hn.  Alex.,  K.C 1853  Linlithgowshire Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland 

♦Vaughan-Davies,  Matthew  . . 1840  Cardiganshire 
♦Vemey,  Sir  Harry  C.  W.,  Bt.  1881  Bucks.,  N.  ... 

♦Walters,  John  Tudor  1866  Sheffield  (Brightside)  Surveyor 

♦Walton,  Sir  Joseph,  Bt 1849  Yorks.  (Barnsley)  Coal  owner  . , • 

♦Ward,  John  1866  Stoke-on-Trent Secretary  to  Navvies  Union 

♦Ward,  William  Dudley  1877  Southampton  Barr.;  Treasurer  of  the  Household 

♦Waring,  Captain  W 1876  Banffshire  Army  (ret.) 

♦Warner,  Sir  Thomas  C.  T.,  Bt.  1857  Staffs.  (Lichfield)  . . Landowner  ; 

♦Wason,  John  Cathcart  1848  Orkney  & Shetland  Farmer 

♦Wason,  Rt.  Hon.  Eugene  . . 1846  Clack.  & Kinross  . . Barrister 

♦Watt,  Henry  Anderson  1868  Glasgow  (College)  . . Barrister 

Webb,  Henry 1870  Glos.  (For.  of  Dean)  Mining  Eng. 

♦Wedgwood,  Josiah  Clement  1872  Newcastle-u-Lyme  Naval  architect 

♦White,  Sir  George  1840  Norfolk,  N.W Leather  and  shoe  manufacturer 

White,  James  Dundas  1866  Glasgow  (Tradeston)  Barr.  & auth. ; pari.  sec.  to  Ld.  Pentland 

♦Wliite,  Sir  Luke  1845  Yorks.  (Buckrose) . . Solicitor ; coroner 

♦Whitehouse,  John  Howard..  1873  Lanark  (Mid:)  Par.pri.  sec.  to  Mr.  Masterman 

♦Whitley,  Rt.  Hn.  J.  Henry  ..  1866  Halifax  Cotton  spin.;  dp.  Spkr.and  chm.  of  Com. 

♦Whittaker,  Rt.  Hn.  Sir  Thos.  1850  Yorks.  (Spen  V.)  . . Newspaper  propn^or  (ret  ) 

♦Whyte,  Alex.  Frederick  ....  1883  Perth  Secretary  to  Mr.  Churchill 

. *Wiles,  Thomas 1861  Islington,  S Gram,  merchant ; pany.  priv.  sec.  to 

Mr.  McKinnon  Wood 

♦Williams,  Colonel  Penry  . . 1866  Middlesbrough  Ironmaster 

♦Williams,  William  Llewellyn  1867  Carmarthen  Dist. . . Barrister 


Landowner  . ti 

Barr. ; parly  priv.  sec.  to  Air.  Birred 


railway  director 


(Ocean  Collieries,  Ltd.) 
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Member 


Constit’.ieney. 


Profession,  &e. 

Barrister 

Gold  and  silver  smelter 


Date  of 

. Piith 

nVilhamson,  Sir  Arch.,  Bt.  . . 1860  Elgin  and  Nairn  . 

son,  Henry  Joseph 1833  Yorks.  (Holm firth)  ana  suver  smelter 

Shipowner™ army  (ret.) 

* Wilson’ Rt  Hn  John  Wm  Miners’  Association 

" ••  lo-o  Cl>cmical  manufacturer 

18o8  Norfolk,  S.W Newspaper  proprietor 

\ 0XdIl.hu  James  Henry  ..  1857  Nottingham,  W.  ..  Author;  sec.  to  the  N.U.T 

^ LABOUR  MEMBERS  (42  Seats). 

♦Abraham,  Rt.  Hon.  William  1842  Glam.  (Rhondda)  . . Miners’  agent 

Manchester,  N.E.  . . Sec.  Oldham  & Dist.  Trades  Council 


Cooper;  L.C.C. 


Crooks,  AVilliara  1852  Woolwich 

♦Edwards  ^Sc^b  garrow-in-Furncss  Engineer  ; gen.  sec.  Workers’  Union 

♦G  A f^erl  ^ President  of  Miners’  Federation 

Ge„.,v  ■ ; ; : ; IIS 

♦Sfslam’  Si  eX  ^^erbyshire  Miners’  Assoc. 

♦Henderson  Trfb,,;- Derbysliire  .Miners’  Association 

nenuerson  Arthur  1863  D ham  (Barn.  C’tle)  Rep.  and  gen.  ore.  Friendly  Ironf’nders 

♦SSon  ■'mit;;- S x®®®‘  SmelLs  Amal'^  SSdaJfon 

^nudson,  Walter  1852  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Irish  sec.  A.S.R.S. 

Johnsoii,  Wrlliain  1849  Warwick  (N’eaton)  Secretary  of  Warwick  Miners’ Assoc 

W '.  Manufacturer’s  manager 

Lansbury,  George  I8a9  Tower  Hamlets  Timber  merchant,  CT.  Rri 

♦Macdonald,  James  Ramsay 


Hamlets  Timber  merchant  (I.  Brine  & Co.) 
(Bow  & Bromley) 


*0’0rnriv  Tampa  “ Leicest^  Chairman  of  Labour  Party;  journalist 

"Pa?kPT-^’Tam^«  lido  g®®v®’  ^ Organiser  Amal.  Furnishing  Tds.  Assoc . 

latkei,  James  1863  Halifax  President  Halifax  Trades  Council 


♦Pointer  Joseph  1875  Sheffield  (Attercliffe)  Patternmaker 

Ric£dson^^TK  ?«A«  ^orimouthshire,  W.  Secretary  8.  M^ales  Miners’  Federation 

Ricnaidson,  Thomas  1868  Wlutehaven  Check  weigher 

Organter  Typographical  Association 

♦SMwlen  PhUin Secretary  Nelson  Overlookers’  Assoc. 

^hnowden,  Pmirp  1864  Blackburn Journalist;  author 

1 ’“i Staffs.  N.W Secretary  Midland  Miners’  Federation 

*Tavinv’  Manchester,  E Agent  Lancs,  and  Ches.  Miners’  Feder. 

Taylor,  John  Wilkinson 1855  D ham  (Ches.-le-St.)  Secretary  (Durham  Coll.  Mech.) 

Organiser  (Amal.  Soc.  Railway  Ser.) 

♦ James  1857  West  Ham,  S Secretary  Gas  "Workers  and  Gen.  Lab. 

Yorks.  (Hallams’re)  Secretary  Yorks.  Miners 

♦w!ruiA  Lancs.  S.W.  (Ince)..  Agent  Lancs,  and  Cheshire  Miners 

....  1865  Stockport  Journalist 

Dundee  Secretory  Assoc.  Shipwrights 

Williams,  John 1861  Glamorgan,  W.  . . Agent  West  District  Miners,  and  sec. 

*Ti—i  ITT  m Amal.  Soc.  S.  Wales  Coll.  ^Yorkers 

Wilson,  Wm,  Tyson 1855  Lancs.  (W’^esthghtn.)  Carpenter 


,,,  , . IRISH  NATIONALISTS 

♦Abraham,  William  1840  Dublin  (Harbour) 

♦Boland,  John  Pius  1870  Kerry,  8. 

♦Boyle,  Daniel  1859  Mayo,  N.  ...!.!’.’ 

♦Brady,  Patrick  Joseph  1868  Dublin  (8t.  Stephens) 

♦Clancy,  John  Joseph,  K.C.  1847  Dublin  Co.,  N.  .. 
♦Condon,  Thomas  Joseph  . . 1850  Tipperary,  E. 

Cotton,  W 1840  Dublin,  8 

Crumley,  Patrick — Fermanagh,  8.  . 

♦Cullinan,  John  i§57  Tipperary,  8 

♦Delany,  William  1855  Queen’s  Co.  (Ossory) 

♦Devlin,  Joseph 1872  Belfast,  W 

♦Dillon,  John  1851  Mayo,  E 

tDonelan,  Capt.  Anth.  J.  C.  . . 1846  Wicklow,  E.  . 

♦Doris,  William  i860  Mayo  W 

♦Duffy,  William  »in  1865  Galway,  8.”’. 

Esmonde,  Dr.  John  l862  Tipperary,  N. 

♦Esmonde,  Sir  Thomas  G.  Bt.  1862  Wexford,  N.  . 
♦Farrell,  James  Patrick  1865  Longford,  N. 


(76  Seats). 

Nm-seryman  (ret.). 

Barrister ; Irish  whip 

Journalist 

Solicitor 

Barrister ; journalist 
Cattle  dealer  and  victualler 
Gas  company  director 
Cattle  exporter 
Journalist 
Farmer 

Gen.  Sec.  United  Irish  League 
Surgeon  (ret.) 

Army,  paity  whip 

Journalist 

Merchant 

Medical  practitioner 
Banker ; landowner 
Journalist  and  newspaper  owner 


Date  of 
Birth. 

rcnch,  Peter  1844  Wexford,  S 

eld,  William  1848  Dublin  (St.  Path’s) 

tzgibbon,  John 1849  Mayo,  S.. 

avin,  Michael  Joseph  ....  1866  Kerry,  N. 

inucll,  Laurence  1854  Westmeath,  N 

ywnn,  Stephen  Lucius 1864  Galway  

ackett,  John  1865  Tipperary  (Mid.)  . . 

aviland-Burke,  Edmund  . . 1864  King’s  Co.  (Tullme) 

ayden,  John  Patrick  1863  Roscommon,  S.  . . 

azleton,  Richard  1880  Galway,  N 

)yce,  Michael 1862  Limerick  

eating,  Matthew  1869  Kilkenny  (South) . . 

elly,  Edward  Joseph  ....  1883  Donegal,  E. 

.ennedy,  Vincent  Paul 1876  Cavan,  W 

ilbride,  Denis 1848  Kildare,  S 

ardner,  James  C.  R 1879  Monaghan,  N 

aw,  Hugh  Alexander  1872  Donegal,  W 

undon,  Thomas 1883  Limerick,  E 

ynch,  Arthur  1861  Clare,  West  

eShee,  Richard  1851  Tyrone  (Mid.)  

' cKean,  John — Monaghan,  S 

AcNeill,  John  G.  S.,  K.C.  1849  Donegal,  S 

tacVeagh,  Jeremiah  1872  Down,  S 

ieagher,  Michael 1846  Kilkenny,  N 

[eehan,  Francis  Edward  ..  1870  Leitrim,  N 

[eehan,  Patrick  Aloysius  . . 1852  Queen’s  Co.  (Leix.) 

[olloy,  Michael 1850  Carlow 

[ooney,  John  J 1874  Newry  

[uldoon,  John 1865  Cork,  E 

'anetti,  Joseph  Patrick  . . 1851  Dublin  ((^11.  Green) 

Tolan,  Joseph  — Louth,  S 

Tugent,  Sir  W.  Richard,  Bt.  1865  Westmeath,  S 

>’Brien,  Patrick  1853  Kilkenny  

>’Connor,  John 1850  Kildare,  K 

>’Connor,  Thomas  Power  . . 1848  Liverpool  (Scotland) 

I’Doherty,  Philip  1871  Donegal,  N 

I’Donnell,  Thomas 1872  Kerry,  W 

)’Dowd,  John  1856  Sligo,  S 

I’Kolly,  Edward  Peter  ....  1846  Wicklow,  W 

>’Kelly,  James  1845  Roscommon,  N.  . , 

I’Malley,  William  1857  Galway  (Connem’a) 

)’Neill,  Charles,  M.B 1854  Armagh,  S 

I’Shaughnessy,  Patrick  J.  1872  Limerick,  W 

)’Shee,  James  John  1866  Waterford,  W 

)’Sullivan,  Timothy  1879  Kerry,  E. 


Phillips,  John 
^owcr,  Patrick  Joseph 


Longford,  S, 
1850  Waterford,  E. 


ieddy,  Michael  — King’s  Co.  (Birr.) . . 


Journalist  and  author 

Merchant 

Barrister 

Barrister;  author 

Journalist 

Farmer 

Merchant  and  farmer 

Merchant  and  farmer 

Merchant 

Barrister 

Barrister 

Foreman  painter 

Commission  ?igcnt 

Landowner 

Engineer 

Barrister 

Journalist 

Solicitor 

Barrister 

Merchant 

Journalist 

Journalist 

Physician 

Solicitor 

Solicitor 

Merchant  and  farmer 

A temporary  Chm.  of  committees 
Farmer 

Barrister ; chm.  Irish  Parly,  party 

Barrister 

Barrister 

Miller  and  farmer 
Solicitor 
Miller  (ret.) 

Auctioneer 

Draper 

Whisky  distiller 


leduiond,  John  Edward  . . 1856  Waterford 

ledmond,  Wm.  Archer 1886  Tyrone,  B. 

iedmond,  Wm.  H.  K 1861  Clare,  E.... 

ioche,  Augustine  — Louth 

ioche,  John 1848  Galway,  E. 

Jcanlan,  Thomas 1874  Sligo,  N.  . 

Iheehy,  David  1844  Meath,  S.  . 

>myth,  Thomas  Francis 1875  Leitrim,  S. 

iVhlte,  Patrick 1860  Meath,  N.  . 

iToung,  Samuel 1822  Cavan,  E.  . 

INDEPENDENT  NATIONALISTS  (8  SeaU). 

)rean,  Eugene  1856  Cork,  S.E 

Jilhooly,  James  1845  Cork  Co.,  W Draper 

luiney,  Patrick 1867  Cork,  N Farmer 

dealy,  Maurice  1859  Cork  City  Solicitor 

dealy,  Timothy  Mich.,  K.C.  1855  Cork,  N.B Barrister 

J’Brien,  William 1852  Cork  City  Journalist  and  author 

iheehan,  Daniel  Daniel  ....  1874  Cork  (Mid.)  Journalist 

iValsh,  John 1855  Cork,  3 Spirit  merchant 

CONSERVATIVES  AND  UNIONISTS  (274  Seats) 

kgg-Gardner,  James  Tynte . . 1846  Cheltenham  Barrister  ; brewer 

^itken,  Sir  Wm.  Max  1879  Ashton-under-Lyne  ^ ’ 

4^mery,  Leopold  C.  M.  S.  . . 1873  Birmingham,  S. 
ilason,  Rt.  Hn.  SirW.  Reyuell,  1843  Oxford  University 
Bt.,  D.C.L. 


I'. 

r.r 

*■> 


Bond  merchant ; Canadian  ironmaster 
Barrister ; author 

Barrister,  jurist  ; late  parly.  Sec.  Boardl 
of  Education 
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Birth. 

*Anstruther-Gray,  Major  Wm.  1859  St.  Andrews  Burghs  Army  (ret.) 

•Archcr-Shce,  MaJ.  M.,  D.S.O.  1873  Finsbury,  C Army  ; served  S.  African  war 

♦Arkwright,  John  Stanhope..  1872  Hereford  Barrister 

♦Ashley,  Wilfrid  William 1867  I.Ancs.  N.  (B’pool). . Army  (ret.) 

Astor,  W’aldorf 1879  PljTnouth  Barrister 

♦Bagot,  Lieut. -Col.  Jos.  P.  ..  1854  W^estmTd  (Kendal)  Army;  served  S.  African  war 
♦Baird,  John  Lawrence,  C.M.G.  1874  W’arwicks’re  (Rugby)  Diplomatic  service  (ret ) 

♦Baker,  Sir  Randolf  L.,  Bt.  1879  Dorset.  N Land. 

♦Balcarres,  Lord  1871  Lancs.  N.  (Chorley)  e.s.  Earl  of  Clifford  and  Balcarres ; 

. ...  , Unionist  whip 

♦Baldwin,  Stanley 1867  W’ce.ster  (Bewdley)  Ironmaster 

♦Balfour,  Rt.  Hn.  A.  James  ..  1848  City  of  London....  Lato  Prime  Minister 

♦Banbury,  Sir  Fred.  Geo.,  Bt.  1850  City  of  London Stockbroker  (ret.) 

♦Baring,  Cap.  the  Hn.  G.  ^ ic.  1873  Winchester  Army  ; served  S.  Africa  and  Juba  Land 

Barlow,  C.  A.  Montague — Salford,  S Barrister,  N.E.  circuit 

♦Barnston,  Harry  1870  Ches.  (Eddisbury) . . Barri.ster  (does  not  practise) 

♦Barrie,  Hugh  Thomas  ....  1860  Ixmdonderry,  N.  . . Grain  and  produce  merchant 

♦Bathurst,  Charles  1867  Wilts  (Wilton)  — 

♦Bathurst,  Col.  the  Hn.  A.  B.  1872  Glos.  (Cirencester)  Underwi-iter  ; army  (ret.) 

♦Beach,  Hon.  Michael  Hicks  . . 1877  Glos.  (Tewke.sbury)  Only  son  of  Viscount  St.  AldwjTi 
♦Beckett,  Hon.  Win.  Gervase  1866  Yorks.  N.R.  (W'’tby)  Banker;  owner  of  “ Saturday  Review ’* 

Benn,  Arthur  Shirley 1858  Plymouth  Timber  shipper 

Bennett-Goldney,  Francis  . . 1865  Canterbury Author 

♦Beresford,  Ad.  Ld.  Charles  1846  Portsmouth  Navy  (ret.) : author 

^ W'm.,  G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B. 

Bigiand,  Alfred 1855  Birkenhead Merchant 

♦Bird,  Alfred  Frederick  1849  Wolverhampton,  W.  Analytical  manufacturing  chemist 

Boles,  Lieut.-Col.  Dennis  F 1861  Som.  (W’’ellingtoii)  Landowner 

Boscawen,  Col.  Sir  A.  S.  T.  1865  Dudley  Army  ; L.C.C. 

Griffith 

♦Boyle,  William  Lewis 1859  Norfolk  (Md  ) ..  ..  — 

♦Boj^on,  James 1855  Marylebone,  E.  . . Auctioneer  and  surveyor 

♦Brassey,  Henry  Leonard  C.  . . 1870  Northants,  N Army  (ret.) ; landowner 

♦Bridgeman,  William  Clive  . . 1864  Salop  (Oswestry)  Landowner 

♦Bull,  Sir  William  James....  1863  Hammersmith  ....  Solicitor  and  director 

♦Burdett-Coutts,  W’^m.  L.  A.  B.  1851  Westminster  Author  ; philanthropist 

♦Burgoyne,  Alan  Hughes  . . 1880  Kensington,  N.  . . Wine  grower  and  merch. ; naval  author 
Birrn,  Col.  Charles  Rosdew  1859  Devon  (Torquay)  . . Array  (ret.) 

♦Butcher,  John  George,  K.C.  1852  York  ' Barrister 

♦Campbell,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  H.  M.  1851  Dublin  University  Barrister 

♦Campion,  William  Robert  . . 1870  Sussex  (Lewes)  ....  Stock  exchange 

♦Carlile,  Col.  Sir  Edward  H.  . . 1852  Herts.  (St. Albans) . . Thread  manf’r  (.1.  & P.  Coats,  Ltd.) 

♦Carson,Rt.Hon.Sh’ EdwardK.C.1854  Dublin  University  Late  Irish  Solicitor  General 

♦Cassel,  Felix,  K.C 1869  St.  Pancras,  W.  . . Barrister 

♦Castlereagh,  Viscount,  M.V.O.  1878  Maidstone  e.s.  Marquess  of  Londonderry 

♦Cator,  John  1862  Hunts.  (Huntingdon)  Landowner 

♦Oautley,  Henry  Strother 1863  Sussex  (E.  G' stead)  Barrister 

♦Cave,  George,  K.C 1856  Surrey  (Kingston^ . Recorder  of  Guildford 

♦Cavendish-Bentinck,  Ld.  H. . . 1863  Nottingham,  S.  ..  Army;  L.C.C.  1907-10 

♦Cecil,  Evelyn  Gascoyne  1865  Aston  Manor  Barr. ; auth.  ; commr.  Int  Rly  Congress 

♦Cecil,  Lord  Hugh  R.  H 1869  Oxford  University  Fellow  of  Hertford  College 

♦Chaloner,  Col.  Richard  G.  Wi  1856  L’pool  (Abercromby)  Army 

♦Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  A.. . 1863  Worcestershire,  E.  Late  Chancellor  of  Exchequer 
♦Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  1836  Birmingham,  W.  . . Late  Colonial  Secretary 
♦Chambers,  James,  K.C 1863  Belfast,  S Barrister 

♦Chaplin,  Bt.  Hon.  Henry  . . 1841  Surrey  (WTmbledon)  Landowner  ; late  Pres.  Loc.  Gov,  Board 
♦Clay,  Capt.  H.  Spender  ....  1875  Kent  (Tonbridge)  Army  (ret.);  landowner 
♦Clive,  Capt.  Percy  Archer  . . 1873  Hereford  (Ross)  . . Army 

♦CJj^de,  James  Avon,  K.C.  . . 1863  Edinburgh,  W Barrister 

♦Coates,  Maj.  Sir  Edward  F.  1853  Lewisham  Stockbroker 

♦Codings,  Rt.  Hon.  Jesse....  1831  B’ham  (Bordesley)  Merchant  (ret.) ; late  Un.  See.  H’e  Dcp. 

♦Cooper,  Richard  Ashmole  . . 1874  W’'alsall  Chemical  manufacturer 

♦Ck)urthope,  George  Loyd 1877  Sussex.  (Rye)  Barrister 

♦Craig,  Capt.  James 1871  Down,  E Army 

♦Craig,  Charles  Curtis  1869  Antrim,  S 

♦Craig,  Norman  Carlyle,  K.C.  1868  Kent  (Isle  of  Thanet)  Barrister 

♦Craik,  Sir  Henry,  K.C.B.  . . 1846  Glas.  & A’d’n  Univ,  Ex-civil  servant ; author 

Crichton-Stuart,  Lord  Ninian  1883  Cardiff  District Army  (ret.) 

♦Cripps,  Sir  C.  Alfred,  K.C.,  1852  Bucks.  (WWcombe)  Barrister  ; author 

K.C.V.O. 

♦Croft,  Henry  Page  1881  Christchurch Malster 

♦Dalrymple,  Capt.  Viscount..  1879  Wigtownshire Army;  e.s.  of  Earl  of  Stair 

(John  Jas.  Dalrymple) 

♦Dalziel,  Davison 1864  Lambeth  (Brixton)  Chm.  Pullman  Co.,  Ld.  and  of  the  S’dard 

♦Dixon,  Charles  Harvey  1863  Lines.  (Boston)  , . Land. 
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Doughty,  Sir  George  1854  Grimsby 

Du  Cros,  Artliui-  Pliilip 1871  Hastings  Chm; 

Duke,  Henry  B.,  K.C 1855  Exeter  Barrister 

Evans,  Laming  Worthington  1868  Colchester  Solicitor  (ret.) 

Eyrcs-Monsell,Lieut.B.M.,R.N.1881  Wore.  (Evesham)  . . Navy 

Faber,  Capt.  W.  Vavasour  .,  1857  Hampshire,  W.  ..  Royal  Artillery^)  p-Wv  C’l 

'Faber  George  Denison,  C.B.  1852  Clapham  Barr. ; banker  , fonn.  Reg.  of  I^ivy 

'Falle  Bertram  Godfray I860  Portsmouth  Barr. ; late  Englisli  judge  at  Cano 

■fSi  ArSur  1850  Great  Yarmouth  . . Solicitor  (ret.) ; author 

'Fetherstonhaugh,  G’frey,K.C.  1859  Fermanagh,  N.  ... . Barri^er ; late  Attorney-General 
‘Finlay,  Rt.Hn.  Sir  Robert  B.,  1842  Edinburgh  and  St.  Barrister 

1853  Fulham”^^''.^.  . .’. . Barr. ; aldmn  L.C.C.  1907-10  ; U.  wliip 

1869  Northants,  S Army  (ret.)  _ 

1851  Essex  (Maldon)  , . Consulting  engineer 


G.C.M.G.,  K.C. 

►Fisher,  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  Hayes 
►Fitzroy,  Edward  Algernon 
'Flannery,  Sir  J.  F’tescue,  Bt. 


►FlemAgV Valentine’ V 1882  Oxon.  (Henley)....  Barrister 

►Fletcher,  John  Samuel  1841  Hampstead........  Barr. ; former  Dep.-CLmn.  L.C.C. 


worsted  spinner 


Forster,  Henry  William  ....  1866  Kent  (Sevenoaks) . . Land. 

►Foster,  Philip  Staveley  ....  1865  W’wick  (S’ford-o-A.)  Land. 

►Gardner,  Ernest  1846  Berks.  (Wokingham)  ]Und. 

►Gaskell,  Mai.  W.  H.  Houghton  1854  Lambeth,  N Army 

►Gibbs,  Lieut.-Col.  G.  Abraham  1873  Bristol,  W Army 

►Giimour  Cant  John  1876  Renfrewshire,  E.  . . Army  ^ « 

►Goldman  Charles  Sj^dney  ..  1868  Penryn  & Falmouth  Propr.  of  The  Outlook  ; ^uthor 
►Sd^Sh  Wncis  B.  H.^  ..  1879  Suffolk  (Stowmarket)  Barr. ; former  L.C.C.  Moderate  whip 
►Gordon,  John,  K.C 1849  Londonderry,  S.  . . Barrister 


Gordon,  Hon.  John  E.  . 
►Goulding,  Edward  Alfred 

►Grant,  James  Augustus  . 


sec.  to 


1850  Brighton  

1863  Worcester  Barr.;  formerly  parly,  pnv. 

Mr.  Chaplin 

1867  CTand  (Egremont)  Formerly  parly,  priv.  sec.  to  Mr.  G. 
Balfour 


►Greene  Walter  Raymond  ..  1869  Hackney,  N Lieut.-Col.  Loyal  Si^olk  Hus^rs 

►Gretton  John  1867  Rutland Brewer  (Bass,  Ratcliffe,  & Gretton,  Ltd.) 

►SSs,  John  NVri^^^  AfrTcm 


►Guinness  Hn.  Walter  Ed  w'ard  1880  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Army;  seryed  S.  African  war 

► Gy wnne,  Rupert  Sackville  ..  1873  Sussex  (Eastbourne)  Barrister  , a \ 

♦Haddock  Gwrge  Bahr  ....  1863  Lancs.  N.  (L’dale)  Shipowner  (Harrison, Ainslie,  & Co.,  Ltd.) 

►Hall,  Douglas  Bernard 1866  H’shire  (I.  o.  Wighp  Landowner 

Jsif  &«.»)  ES*r.nsura„ce  brote 

•HaSS’e^Tlt.GM“£c'.'  mS  oS^Woi(«'oci^V  SSt  practised  Cani^a  & N.  Zealand 

' ’ 1843  Kensington,  S Chmn.  of  G.E.  Railway 

1869  Londonderry e.s.  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom  ; army 

1854  Kent  (Ashford)  ..  Ironmaster  on  chmn’s  panel  for  Gd  Com . 
1847  Liverpool (Everton)  Chartered  accountant;  chmn.  L’pool 
City  Finance  Comm. 

riarris,  xux.y  1856  Paddington,  S.  ....Barr.;  former  chmn.  L.C.C. 

' Harrison  Broadlev  Col.  H.  B.  1853  Y’ks.  E.R.(H’d’shire)  Landowmer  ^ ^ v 

^►Helmsley  Viscount 1879  Yorks.  N.R.  (Thirsk)  Grandson  and  heir  to  El.  of  Feversham 

►Henderson,  Major  H.  G’wood  1875  Berks  (Abingdon)  . . 

’ ‘ - 1859  Wolverhampton,  S.  Army,  served  m Egypt ; & S.  Africa 


►Hamilton,  Lord  Claud  John 
►Hamilton,  Marquess  of  . . 
►Hardy,  Rt.  Hon.  Laurence 
►Harmood-Banner,  John  S. 

►Harris,  Henry  Percy 


►Hickman,  Col.  Thos.  E., 
C.B.,  D.S.O. 

►Hill,  Sir  Clement  Lloyd, 
K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 
^►Hills,  John  Walter 


1845  Shrewsbury  Diplomatic  service  (ret.) 


^ _ . 1867  Durham Solicitor ; referee  of  private  bills 

mil  Vood,‘ Sainuel  : 1872  Derbyshire  (H.  Peak)  I^nd. 

►Hoare,  Samuel  J.  G 1880  Chelsea  L.C.C.,  1907-10 

►Hohler,  Gerald  Fitzroy,  K.C.  — Chatham Barrister  on  S.E.  cncuit 

►Hone  Harry 1865  Butesliire  Farmer 

►Hope!  James  Fitzalan  ....  1870  Sheffield  (Central)  ..  Land. 

►Horne  William  Edgar 1856  Surrey  (Guildford) . . Surveyor,  dir.  Prudential 

►Horner,  Andrew  Long,  K.C.  1864  Tyrone,  S.  ,. ......  Barrister 

►Houston,  Robert  Paterson  ..  1853  L’pool  (W.  Toxteth)  Steamship 
►Hume-Williams,  W.  E.,  K.C.  — Notts.  (Bassetlaw). . Recorder  of  Nqi-wich 

►Hunt,  Rowland 1858  Salop  (Ludlow)  ..  :Und. ; seryed  in  S.  Africa 

►Hunter,  Maj.  Sir  C.  R.,  Bt.  . . 1858  Bath  Army  (ret.) ; sfrjed  S Africa 

Ingleby,  Holcombe  1854  King’s  Lynn Sqlicitor  (ret.) , author 

►Jackson,  Sir  John,  C.V.O. ..  1851  Devonport Civil  engineer ; contractor 

♦Jardine,  Ernest  1859  Somerset,  E.  Machine  builder 

►Jessel,  Capt.  Herbert  M 1866  St.  Pancras,  S Army  (ret.) 

Joynson-mcks,  William 1865  M’sex  (Brentford) . . Solicitor 

Kebty-Fletcher,  John  Robt.  1869  Ches.  (Altrincham) . . Provision  merchant  • 
♦Kerr-Smiley,  Peter  Kerr....  1879  Antrim,  N Army  (ret.);  newspaper  propr. 
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•KSk'HniTi,™'*  Jl'?  Derbyshire,  W.  . . Army ; heir  Marquess  of  Lansdoume 

• V>; Surrey  (Epsom) Cliina  merchant  (Jardine  & Co.) 

^iunaber,  Sir  Henry,  Bt 1834  Wandsworth Solicitor  (ret.);  banker  ^ 

?l77  Emigra.  Board 

loll  Army:  served  S.  African  war 


^Knight,  Major  E.  Ayshford 
Kyffin-Taylor,  Col.  Gerald  . 

♦Lane-Fox,  Geo.  Richard  

Larmor,  Sir  Joseph,  D.Sc.  . , 

tLaw,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar  

♦Lawson,  Hon. Harry  La  wsonW 
♦Lee,  Major  Arthur'^Hamilton 


Eidderminster  Land. ; army  served  S.  African  war 

1863  L pool  (Kirkdale)  . . Solicitor ; C.  C.  Liverpool 
1870  Yks.  W'.R.  (Btn  Ash)  Barrister  ; C.  C.  W'est  Riding 

1857  Cambridge  Univ,  . . See.  Royal  Society 

1858  Lancs.  (Bootle)  ....  Iron  merchant  (ret.) 
Xo''’^rH'let3(MileE.)  Barrister;  e.s.  Baron  Burnham 

1868  Hants.  (Fareham)  . . Army  and  diplomatic  (ret.) ; late  Civil 

♦Lewisham,  Viscount 1881  West  Bromwich  ..  e.s.  ^rf  o°/ DartmoSir^*^^ 

♦Lloyd,  George  Ambrose  ....  1879  Staffs.,  W Land. 

Godfreyli.T.  1875  Salisbury  Barr  ; diplomatic  ser  (^ret  ^ ' author 

♦Locker-Lampson,  Olivers.  ..  1880  Hunts!(Bamsey)  . . Srrister  f ^ 

^°^^^T^Anfeli^*R  ^^V^O  Essex  (Epping) Army  (ret.) 

♦Long,  Rt.  Hon.  W'alter  Hume  1854  Strand Land.;  late  Chief  Sec  for  Ireland 

♦LoS^^str^Frwu’w ••••  ^^erchant  (ret.) ; Irish  Unionist  wlup 

Lowe,  Sir  Francis  W m. 18o2  B’ham  (Edgbaston)  Solicitor  (ret.) 

*Jn'Shlr  (Eskdale)  Diplomatic  (ret.) ; served  S.  African  w. 

Loyther,  lit.  Hon.  Jas.  W m.  18oa  C berland  (Penrith)  Barrister;  Speaker 


♦Ljdtelton,  Hon.  J.  Cavendish 
♦Ljttclton,  Rt.  Hn.  A.,  K.C. 


♦McCalmont,  Col.  James  M. 
♦MacCaw,  Wm.  John  M.  .. 
♦Mackinder,  Halford  John 
♦Macmaster,  Donald,  K.C. 
♦McMordie,  Robert  James 


Worc3.  (Droitwich)  Army  (ret.) ; e.s.  Viscount  Cobham 
18o7  S.  George’s  (Han.Sq.)  Barr. ; e.s.  Baron  L5i;telton ; late 
Colonial  Secretary 

1847  Antrim,  E Army  (ret.) 

1850  Down,  W’^ India  merchant  (ret.) 

1861  Glasgow  (Camlachie)  Barr. ; auth. ; Prof.  Lond.Sch.of  Econ. 
1846  Surrey  (Chertsey)  Barrister 

\r  XT  -11  1 , Belfast,  E Solicitor  (ret.) 

McAeill,  ^nald  1861  Kent  (S. Augustine’s)  Barr.;  Journalist 

cV  •;  • • Hi!  University  Professor  of  math’ics  (ret.) 

Maitland,  A.  H.  D.  R.  Steel  1876  Birmingham,  E.  . . Land. ; chief  Unionist  organiser 

^Malcolm,  Ian  Zachary  ....  1868  Croydon Diplomatic  service  (ret.) 

Mallaby-Deeley,  Harry  ....  1863  Middlesex  (Harrow)  Barrister;  dir.  Norwich  Un. 

♦Mason,  James  Francis 1861  Windsor Honmaster 

^ Staffs.  (Handsworth)  Director  Hathorn,  Davy  (engineers) 

*>Hddlemore,  J.  Throgmorton  1844  Birmingham,  N.  . . Philanthropist  ^ = > 

♦Mildmay,  Francis  Bingham  1861  Devon  (Totnes) Land 

Middlesex  (Uxb’ge)  e.s.  Baron  Hillingdon  ; banker 

Mitchell-Thompson,  Wm 1877  Down,  Advocate;  author 

♦Moore,  William,  K.C 1864  Armagh,  N Barrister 

Morrison-Bell,  ^pt.  Ernest  F.  1871  Devon  (Ashburton)  Army  (ret.);  served  S.  African  war 

Mornson-Bell,  Maj.  Arthur  C.  1871  Devon  (Honiton)  . , Army  (ret ) 

♦Morrison,  Capt.  James  A 1873  Nottingham,  E.. . 


♦Mount,  W'illiam  Arthur 
Neville,  Reginald  Jas.  N. 


Army ; served  Sudan  and  S.  Africa 


♦Newdegate,  F.  A.  Newdigate 
♦Ne^vman,  Capt.  J.  R.  B.  P.  . . 
♦Newton,  Harry  Kottingham 
♦Nicholson,  Col.  Wm.  Graham 


1866  Berks  (Newbury)  ..  Barrister;  land. 

1863  W'igan  Barrister ; recorder  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

1862  W’wick  (Tamworth)  Army  (ret.) 

1871  Middlesex  (Enfield)  Armv  (ret.) 

1875  Essex  (Harwich)  . . Barrister  ; lieut.  of  City  of  London 
, , tt  • u _L  Hants.  (Petersfleld)  Distiller 

• ’A’A"  ^Bddlesex  (Ealing)  Barr.;  dep.  chmn.  JHddlesex  Sessions 

Antrim  (Mid.)  ....  Armj' ; heir  Lord  O’Neill 
♦Orde-Powlett,  Major  the  Hon.  1869  Yorks.  (Richmond)  Land. 

William  G.  A. 

♦Ormsby-Gore,  Hon.Wm.G.  A.  1885  Denbigh  District  ..  Heir  Baron  Harlech 

♦Paget,  Almerie  Hugh 1861  Cambridge Land. 

♦Parker,  Sir  Gilbert  1862  Gravesend Novelist ; dramatist 

♦Parkes,  Ebenezer 1848  B’gham  (Central)  ..  Ironmaster 

Pease,  Herbwt  Pike  1867  Darlington Ironmaster,  <fcc. 

♦Peel,  Capt.  Robert  Francis  1874  Suffolk  (Woodb’ge)  Army 

♦Peel,  Hu.  W,  Robt.  W ellesley  1867  Taunton, Barrister;  heir  Viscount  Peel 

♦Perkins,  Walter  Frank  1865  Hants  (New  Forest)  Consulting  surveyor 

♦Peto,  Basil  Edward  1862  Wilts  (Devizes)  ...  ’ ' ‘ 

♦Pole-Carew,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  R.,  1849  Cornwall  (Bodmin) 


K.C.B.,  C.V.O. 
♦Pollock,  Ernest  Murray,  K.C. 
♦Pretyman,  Capt.  Ernest  Geo. 
Pryce- Jones,  Col.  Edward  . , 
♦Quilter,  William  E.  C.  ... 

♦Rankin,  Sir  James,  Bt.  

♦Ratcliff,  Lieut.-Ck)l.  R.  F.  ., 
♦Rawlinson,  J.  F.  Peel,  K.C.  . , 


Builder  and  contractor 
Army  (ret.) ; served-  Egypt,  Afghan, 
S.  Africa,  dc. 

Barr. ; former  sec.  to  the  Admiralty 
Army  (ret.) 

Barrister ; manufacturer 
Land 


1861  W’wick  & L’m’gton 

1859  Essex  (Chelmsford) 

1861  Montgomery  Dis.  . 

1873  Suffolk  (Sudbury) . . 

1842  Hereford(  L’mlnster)  Land 

(Burton)....  Brewer  (Baas,  Ratcliff,  <t  Grettoii) 

1860  Cambridge  Unlv.  . . Recorder  of  Cambridge 
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♦Rawson,  Col.  R.  Hamilton  ..  1863  Surrey  (Reigate)  ..  Army  (ret.) 

•Remnant,  Jas.  Farquharson. . 1863  Finsbury  (Holbom)  Barrister 

•Roberts,  Samuel  1852  Sheffield  (Ecclesall)  Barr.  ; director  Cammell,  Laird,  Ac. 

•Rolleston,  Sir  John  Fowke  L.  1848  Herts  (Hertford)  . . Surveyor  and  director 

•Ronaldshay,  Earl  of  1876  Middlesex  (Hornsey)  Author,  traveller  ; e.s.  Marq.  of  Zetland 

•Rothschild,  Lionel  Nathan  de  1832  Bucks.  (Aylesbury)  Banker 

•Royds,  Edmund  1860  Lines.  (Sleaford)  . . Solicitor  and  banker 

Rutherford,  Col.  John 1864  Lancs.  (Darwen)  .. 

•Rutherford,  Wip.  Watson  ..  1853  L’pool  (W.Derby)  . . Solicitor;  ex- Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 

•Salter,  Arthur  Clavell,  K.C. . . 1859  Hants.  N Recorder  of  Poole 

•Samuel,  Sir  Harry  Simon 1853  Lambeth  (Norwood) 

•Sanders,  !^bert  Arthur  ....  1869  Somer.  (Bridgwater)  Barrister 

•Sanderson,  Lancelot,  K.C.  . . 1863  W’m’land  (Appleby)  Recorder  of  Wigan 

•Sandys,  George  John 1875  Spmerset  (Wells)  . . Army  (ret.) 

♦Sassoon,  Sir  Edward  A.,  Bt  . . 1856  Hythe Land 

Scott,  Leslie  Frederic,  K.C. . . 1869  L’pool  (Exchange) . . Barrister 

♦Scott,  Sir  S.  Edward,  Bt 1873  Marylebone,  W.  . . Army  (ret.) 

•Scott- Dickson,  Rt.  Hon.  1850  Glasgow  (Central) . . Late  Lord  Advocate 

Charles,  K.C. 

♦Smith,  Rt.  Hn.  Fred.  E.,  K.C.  1872  Liverpool  (Walton)  Barrister 

Smith,  Harold  1876  Warrington  Barrister ; formerly  surveyor  A valuer 

Spear,  Sir  John  Ward 1848  Devon  (Tavistock) . . Tenant  farmer  ; alderman  Devon  C.C. 

♦Stanier,  Beville  1867  Shropshire  (N’port)  Land. ; dep.  chmn  N.  Staffs.  Rly. 

•Stanley,  Hon.  A.,  M.V.O.  . . 1869  Lancs.  S.W.  (O’ktrk)  Diplomatic  service 

♦Stanley,  Maj.  B.  Geo.  Fred.  . . 1872  Preston  Army 

•Starkey,  John  Ralph  1859  Notts.  (Newark)  . . — 

♦Staveley-Hill,  Henry  S 1865  Staffs.  (Kingsw’ford)  Barrister ; referee  of  private  bills 

♦Stewart,  Gershom 1857  Cheshire  (Wirral)  . . Merchant  (China) 

♦Strauss,  Arthur  1847  Paddington,  N.  . . Tin  and  copper  merchant 

Swift,  Rigby  P.  W.,  K.C.  ....  1874  St.  Helens Barrister,  northern  circuit 

•Sykes,  Major  Alan  John 1869  Cheshire  (Knutsf’d)  Bleacher,  director,  Ac. 

Sykes,  Mark  1879  Hull  (Central)  Diplomatic  service  (ret.) 

♦Talbot,  Ld.  Edmund,  M.A'.O.  1856  Sussex  (Chichester)  Army  (ret.) ; late  Jnr.  Lord  of  the  Treas. 

•Terrell,  George 1862  Wilts.  (Chippenham)  Solicitor ; director 

•Terrell,  Henry,  K.C 1856  Gloucester Barrister 

♦Thompson,  Robert  1838  Belfast,  N Flax  spinner 

♦Thynne,  Lord  Alex.  Geo 1873  Bath  L.C.C. ; sometime  Spec.  Com. 

♦Tobin,  Alfred  Aspinall,  K.C.  1855  Preston  Recorder  of  Salford 

Touche,  Geo.  Alexander 1861  Islington,  N Chartered  accountant 

•Tryon,  Capt.  Geo.  Clement  . . 1871  Brighton  Army  (ret.) 

♦Tullibardine,  Marquess  of,  1871  Perthshire,  W Army ; e.s.  Duke  of  Atholl 

M.V.O.,  D.S.O. 

* Valentia,  Viscount  C.  B., M.V.O  1843  Oxford Army  (ret.);  Unionist  whip 

•Walker,  Col.  Wm.  Hall  1856  Lanes.  S.W.  (Widn’s)  Brewer 

♦Walrond,  Hn.  W.  Lionel  C.  . . 1876  Devon  (Tiverton)  . . e.s.  Baron  Waleran 

♦Ward,  Arnold  Sandwith 1876  Herts.  (Watford)  . . Barrister 

♦Warde,  Col.  Chas.  Edw^ard  . . 1846  Kent  (Medway) Army  (ret.) 

Weigall,  Capt.  A 1874  Lines.  (Horncastle)  Land. 

♦Wheler,  Granville  Chas.  H.  ..  1872  Kent  (Faversham) . . Barrister 

♦White,  Maj.  G.  Dalrymple  . . 1866  Lancs.  (Southport)  Army 

♦Williams,  Col.  Robert  ......  1848  Dorset,  W.  ......  Banker  (Williams  Deacon’s,  also  Wiits- 

Dorset) 

♦Willoughby,  Major  Hn. Claude  1872  Lines.  (Stamford)  ..  Army 

♦Wilson,  Arthur  Stanley  1868  Yorks.  E.R.  (H’ness)  Land. 

♦Winterton,  Earl  1883  Sussex  (Horshana)  Irish  peer 

Wolmer,  Viscount 1887  Lancs.  (New’ton)  ..  e.s.  Earl  of  Selborne 

♦Wood,  Hon.  Edw’ard  F.  L.  1881  Yorks.  W.R.  (Ripon)  e.s.  Viscount  Halifax 

♦Wood,  John  1857  Stalybridge Barrister 

♦Worthy,  Rt.  Hn.  C.B.S.,  K.C.  1851  Sheffield  (Hallam.)  Barr. ; dir.  of  G.C.R.,  and  chmn.  City 

and  S.L.R. 

♦Wyndham,  Rt.  Hon.  George  1863  Dover Army  (ret.) 

Yate,  Col.  C.  E.,  C.S.I.,C.M.G.  1849  Leics.  (Melton)  . . Army  ; civil  service  ; Afghanistan 

♦Yerburgh,  Robert  Armstrong  1853  Chester  Barrister ; pres.  Navy  League 

•Younger,  Sir  George,  Bt 1851  A5t?  Burghs  Brewer  and  banker 

OBITUARY. 


THE  FOLLOWING  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOtTSE  OF  COMMONS  HAVE  DIED  SINCE  LAST  SESSION  :- 


Samuel  Henry  Butcher  {Cambridge  University). 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Bt.  {Glomesier, 
Forest  of  Dean). 

Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier 


James  Galloway  Weir  {Ross  and  Cromarty). 

Dr.  Adam  Rolland  Rainy  {Kilmarnock  Burghs). 
Sir  John  Bn'gg  {Yorks.,  Keighley). 

{Herts.,  Hitchin). 
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Speaker : RT.  HON.  EARL  LOREBURN  G.C.M.G.,  (Lord  Chancellor),  8,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
Chairman  of  Committees  : THE  EARL  OF  DONOUGHMORB,  5,  Chesterfield  Gardens,  W. 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  date  of  birth,  family  name,  and  profession  or  public 
service.  The  family  name  appears  in  brackets  after  the  title.  L before  the  name  indicates 
that  the  peer  is  a Liberal.  In  the  case  of  political  record,  only  the  last  service  or  present  office 
is  given.  * Irish  Representative  Peer.  **  Scottish  Representative  Peer. 


L Aberconway,  L.  (McLaren),  1850,  Barr.; 
Iron,  steel,  and  granite  master;  M.P. 
’80-8G,  ’92-10. 

Abercorn,  D.  (Hamilton),  1838,  K.G.,  P.C. 

(I.) ; M.P.  ’60-80 ; Lord-Lieut.  Donegal. 
Abercromby,  L.  (Abercromhy),  1838. 
Aberdare,  L.  (Bruce),  1851. 

L Aberdeen,  E.  (Gordon),  1847,  K.T.,  P.C.  ; 
Lord-Lieut.  of  Ireland. 

Abergavenny,  M.  (Nevill),  1826,  K.G., 

Army  (ret.). 

Abingdon,  E.  (Bertie),  1836. 

Abinger,  L.  (Scarlett),  1872,  Ex.  Dipl.  Ser. 
L Acton,  L.  (Dalherg-Acton),  1870;  Dipl.  Ser. 
Lord  in  Waiting. 

Addington,  L.  (Hubbard),  1842,  M.P.  ’74, 
80,  87-89;  Merchant. 

Ailesbury,  M.  (Brudenell-Bruce),  1873, 
Army  (ret.);  served  S.  Africa. 

Ailsa,  M.  (Kennedy),  1847,  Array  (ret.). 
L Airedale,  L.  (Kitson),  1863. 

Albany,  D.  1884,  Prince  of  the  Blood,  K.G. 
Albermarle,  E.  (Keppel),  1858,  K.C.V.O., 
Army;  M.P.  ’92-04. 

Aldenham,  L.  (Gibbs),  1846,  Merchant  and 
Banker;  M.P.  ’02-06. 

Alington,  L.  (Sturt),  1859,  K.C.V.O.,  C.C. 
Dorset;  M.P.  ’91-04. 

L Allendale,  V.  (Beaumont),  1860,  P.C. ; 
Army;  late  Liberal  Whip  1905-7. 
Allerton,  L.  (Jackson),  1840,  P.C. ; former 
Chief  Secy.  Ireland  ’91-92;  Railway 
Chairman;  M.P.  ’80-02. 

Alverstone,  L.  (Webster),  1842,  G.C.M.G., 
P.C.  Lord  Chief  Justice.  M.P.  ’85-00. 
Amherst,  E.  (Amherst),  1856;  Army  (ret.); 
served  Soudan. 

Ampthill,  L.  (Russell),  1869,  G.C.I.E. ; Gov. 
Madras  ’00-05. 

Ancaster,  E.  (Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby),  1867,  P.C. ; M.P.  ’94-10. 
Anglesey,  M.  (Paget),  1885. 

Annaly,  L.  (White),  1857,  Army;  Lord 
in  Waiting. 

Ardilaun,  L.  (Guinness),  1840. 

Argyll,  D.  (Campbell),  1845,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G., 
P.C. ; Gov.  Gen.  Canada  ’78-83;  M.P. 
’68-78,  ’95-00. 

L Armitstead,  L.  (Armitstead),  1824;  M.P. 
’68-73,  ’80-85. 

Armstrong,  L.  (Watson- Armstrong),  1863. 
Arran,  E.  (Gore),  1824,  K.P. ; Army  (ret.); 

served  Egypt  ’96,  and  S.A. 

Arundell  of  Wardour,  L.  (Arundell),  1859. 
Ashbourne,  L.  (Gibson),  1837,  P.C. ; 
formerly  Ld.  Chancellor  Ireland ; M.P. 
’75-85. 

Ashburnham,  E.  (Ashburnham),  1840. 
Ashburton,  L.  (Baring),  1866. 

L Ashby  S.  Ledgers,  L.  (Guest),  lg73;  Pay- 
master-General; M.P.  ’00-10;  served 
S.A.  War. 

Ashcombe,  L.  (Cubitt),  1828,  P.C. ; M.P. 
’60-92. 

L Ashton,  L.  (Williamson),  1842;  M.P.  ’86-95. 
L Ashton  of  Hyde  (Ashton),  1855;  M.P. 
’95-11. 

♦Ashtown,  L.  (Trench),  1868. 


Athluraney,  L.  (Somerville),  1865;  Army 
(ret.);  served  Egypt  and  S.A. 

Atholl,  D.  (Stewart-Murray),  1840,  K.T. ; 

Lord-Lieut.  Perthshire. 

Atkinson,  L.  (Atkinson),  1842;  Life  Peer; 

Lord  of  Appeal ; M.P.  ’95-05. 

Auckland,  L.  (Eden),  18-59. 

Avebury,  L.  (Lubbock),  1834,  P.C.,  F.R.S., 
M.P.  ’70-80;  Banker,  Author. 

Aylesford,  E.  (Finch),  1851. 

Bagot,  L.  (Bagot),  1856. 

**Balfour  of  Burleigh,  L.  (Bruce),  1849, 
P.C.,  K.T. ; Temp.  Chm.  Ho.  Lords; 
Sec.  Scotland  ’95-03. 

*Bandon,  E.  (Bernard).  1850;  Lord-Lieut. 
Cork. 

Bangor,  Bp.  (Williams),  1845;  Consec.  ’99. 
Barnard,  L (Vane),  1854;  Barrister 
Barrington,  V.  (Barrington),  1848;  Army 
(ret.). 

Barrymore,  L.  (Smith-Barry),  1843,  P.C. 

(I);  M.P.  ’67-74,  ’86-00. 

-Basing,  L.  (Sclater -Booth),  1860,  C.B.; 

Army  (ret.);  served  S.A. 

Bateman,  L.  (Bateman-H  anbury),  1856, 
Army  (ret.);  served  Egypt  ’82. 

Bath,  M.  (Thynne),  1862;  Lord-Lieut. 
Somerset;  Under  Sec.  State  India  ’05; 
M.P.  ’86-92. 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bp.  (Kennion),  1845; 
Consec.  ’82. 

Bathurst,  E.  (Bathurst),  1864;  C.M.G. ; 
Army  (ret.);  served  S.A. 

L Beauchamp,  E.  (Lygon),  1872,  K.C.M.G., 
P.C. ; First  Commissioner  of  Works. 
Beaufort,  D.  (Somerset),  1847  ; Army  (ret.). 
Bedford,  D.  (Russell),  1858,  K.G.,  F.R.S. ; 

Lord-Lieut.  Middlesex;  Chm.  Beds.  C.C. 
**Belhaven  and  Stenton,  L.  (Hamilton), 
1840;  Army  (ret.);  served  Zulu  War  ’79. 
♦Belmore,  E.  (Lowry -Corry),  1835,  P.C., 
G.C.M.G. ; Gov.  N.S.  Wales  ’68-72. 
Belper,  L.  (Strutt),  1840;  Chm.  Notts. 
C.C:;  M.P.  ’68-72. 

Berkeley,  E.  (Berkeley),  1865;  Navy  (ret.). 
Berwick,  L.  (Noel-Hill),  1877  ; Dipl.  Ser. 
Bessborough,  E.  (Ponsonby),  1851,  C.V.O., 
C.B.;  Navy  (ret.);  Barr.;  Chm.  L.B. 
and  S.C.  Ry. 

Biddulph,  L.  (Biddulph),  1834 ; Banker ; 
M.P.  ’65-00. 

L Blyth,  L.  (Blyth),  1841;  Director  Gil- 
bey’s,  Ltd. ; promotes  agricultural  in- 
terests and  tuberculosis  research. 
Blythswood,  L.  (Campbell),  1839 ; former 
Rector  All  Saints,  Marylebone. 
Bolingbroke  and  St.  John,  V.  (St.  John), 
1896 ; Minor. 

Bolton,  L.  (Orde-Powlett),  1845;  Chm. 
C.C.,N.R.  Yorks. 

L Boston,  L.  (Irby),  1860. 

Boyne,  V.  (Hainilton  Russell),  1864; 
Army  (ret.). 

Braboume,  L.  (Knatchbull-Hugessen), 
1885;  Army. 

Bradford,  E.  (Bridgeman),  1845;  Army 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’67-85. 


L Brassey,  E.  (Brassey),  1886,  G.C.B.; 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 

’65-68. 

Braybrooke,  L.  (Neville),  1855. 

Braye,  L.  (Verney-Cave),  1849. 

L Breadalbane,  M.  (Campbell),  1851,  E.G., 
P.C. ; Ld.  Steward  and  High  Commr. 
Ch.  Scotland  ’93-96, 

Bridport,  V.  (Hood),  1839;  Army  (ret.); 
M.P.  ’68-80. 

Bristol,  Bp.  (Browne),  1833,  D.D. ; Con- 
sec.  ’95. 

Bristol,  M.  (Hervey),  1863,  M.V.O. ; Navy. 
Brougham  and  A"aux,  L.  (Brougham),  1836; 

K.C.V.O. 

Brownlow,  E.  (Oust),  1844;  Lord-Lieut. 

Lines;  Parly.  Sec.  War  Office  ’89-02. 
Buccleuch,  D.  (Montagu-Douglas-Scott), 
1831;  M.P.  ’53-68,  ’74-80. 

L Buckinghamshire,  E.  (Hobart-Hampden- 
Mercer -Henderson),  1860. 

L Burghclere,  L.  (Gardner),  1847,  P.C. ; 
Pres.  Bd.  Agric.  ’92-95;  M.P.  ’85-95. 
Burnham,  L.  (Levy -Lawson),  1833, 
K.C.V.O.;  News.  Propr. ; Lieut.  City  of 
London. 

Bute,  M.  (Crichton-Stuart),  1881;  Lord 
Lieut.  Buteshire. 

Byron,  L.  (Byron),  1855. 

Cadogan,  E.  (Cadogan),  1840,  K.G.,  P.C. ; 

Lord-Lieut.  Ireland  ’95-02. 

Cairns,  E.  (Cairns),  1865. 

Calthorpe,  L.  (Gough-Calthorpe),  1831, 
K.C.B.;  Army  (ret.);  served  Crimea. 
Camden,  M.  (Pratt),  1872;  Lord-Lieut. 
Kent. 

Camoys,  L.  (Stonor),  1884;  Dipl.  Ser. 
Camperdown,  E.  (Haldane-Duncan),  1841; 

Temp.  Chm.  House  of  Lords. 
Canterbury,  Archbp.  (Davidson),  1848; 

Consec.  ’91;  tr.  ’95  and  ’03. 

Canterbury,  V.  (Manners-Sutton),  1839. 
Carew,  L.  (Caretv),  1860. 

Carlisle,  E.  (Howard),  1867;  Army  (ret.); 

served  S.A. ; M.P.  ’04-11. 

Carlisle,  Bp.  (Higgle),  cns.  1905. 
Carnarvon,  E.  (Herbert),  1866;  High 
Steward  Newbury. 

L Carrington,  L.  (Wynn-Carrington),  1843, 
K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. ; Lord  Privy  Seal. 
*Castlemaine,  L.  (Handcock),  1863;  Lord- 
Lieut.  West  Meath. 

L*Castletown,  L.  (Fitzpatrick),  1848,  K.P., 
C.M.G.,  P.C.;  Army  (ret.);  served 

Egypt  and  S.A.;  M.P.  ’80-83. 

Cathcart,  E.  {Cathcart),  1856 ; Army  (ret.). 
Cawdor,  E.  (Campbell),  1870. 

L Charnwood,  L.  (Benson).  1864;  M.P.  ’92-95. 
Chelmsford,  L.  (Thesiger),  1868,  P.C., 

K. C.M.G. ; Barr.;  Gov.  N.S.  Wales. 
Chesham,  L.  (Cavendish),  1894;  Minor. 
Chester,  Bp.  (Jayne),  1845,  D.D.;  Consec. 

’89. 

L Chesterfield,  E.  (Scudamore-Stanhope), 
1854,  P.C. ; Barr.;  Lord  Steward  H.M. 
Household. 

Cheylesmore,  L.  (Eaton),  1848,  K.C.V.O., 

L. C.C. ; Army  (ret.), 

Chichester,  E.  (Pelham),  1871;  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioner. 

Chilston,  V.  (Akers-Douglas),  1851,  P.C. ; 
Barr.;  M.P.  ’80-11 

Cholmondeley,  M,  (Cholmondeley),  18.58, 

P.C. 

Churchill,  V.  (Spencer),  1864;  Army  (ret.). 
Churston,  L.  (Yarde-Buller),  1873,  M.V.O. ; 

Array  (ret.);  served  S.A. 

Clanricarde,  M.  (De  Burgh-Canning),  1632; 
Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.);  M.P.  ’67-71. 
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Clancarty,  E.  (Le  Poer  Trench),  1868. 
Clanwilliam,  E,  (Meade),  1873;  Army  (ret.); 
served  S.A. 

Clarendon,  E.  (Villiers),  1846,  G.C.B., 

G.C.V.O..  P.C. ; Lord-Lieut.  Herts. 

L Clifden,  V,  (Agar-Robartes),  1844;  Barr.; 
Lord-Lieut.  Cambs. ; M.P.  ’80-62. 

Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  L.  (Clifford),  1851 ; 
Barrister. 

Clinton,  L.  (Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes-Tre- 
fusis),  1863. 

*Clonbrock,  L.  (Dillon),  1834,  K.P.,  P.C.  (I.); 
Lord-Lieut.  Galway. 

Cloncurry,  L.  (Lawless),  1840. 

Cobhara,  V.  (Lyttelton),  1842;  Railway 
Commr.;  Dep.  Chm.  Gt.  W.  Ry. ; M.P. 
’68-74. 

Colchester,  L.  (Abbot),  1842;  Barrister. 

L Colebrooke,  (Colebrooke),  1861,  C.V.O.  ; 
Lord-in-Waiting ; Capt.  of  the  Gentle- 
men at  Arm.s. 

L Coleridge,  L,  (Coleridge),  1851 ; Judge  of 
the  High  Court;  M.P.  ’85-94. 

Colville  of  Culcross,  V.  (Colville),  1854; 

Army  (ret.);  served  Zulu  War  ’79. 
Combennere,  V.  (Stapleton-Cotton),  1887. 
Congleton,  L.  (Parnell),  1890. 

Connaught,  D.  (Prince  of  the  Blood),  1850; 
P.C.,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.P.,  &c.;  Field- 

Marshal;  Gov. -Gen.  Canada. 
Conyngham,  M.  (Conyngham),  1883. 

Cork  and  Orrery,  E.  (Boyle),  1861;  Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

Cottenhara,  E.  (Pepys),  1874. 

Cottesloe,  L.  (Freemantle),  1830;  Barr.; 
late  Chm.  L.B.  & S.C  Ry. ; M.P.  ’76-85. 

L Courtney  of  Penwith  (Courtney),  1832, 
P.C. ; Chm.  of  Committee  House  of 
Commons,  ’86-92;  M.P.  ’76-00. 

Courtown,  E.  (Stopford),  1823;  Array  (ret.). 
Coventry,  E.  (Coventry),  1838,  P.C.;  Lord- 
Lieut.  Worcester. 

L Cowdray,  L.  (Pearson),  1856;  Contractor; 
M P.  ’95-10. 

Cowley,  E.  (Wellesley),  1866. 

Cranbrook,  E.  (Gathorne -Hardy),  1870. 
Cranworth,  L.  (Gurdon),  1877;  Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

L Craven,  E.  (Chaven),  1868;  Capt.  of  the 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 

Crawford,  E.  (Lindsay),.  1847,  K.T. ; M.P. 
’74-80. 

Crawshaw,  L.  (Brooks),  1853. 

L Crewe,  M.  (Crewe-Milnes),  1858,  K.G., 

P.C. ; Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
*Crofton,  L.  (Crofton),  1834. 

Cromer,  E.  (Baring),  1841,  G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I.,  O.M.,  C.I.E., 

P.C.;  Consul-General  Egypt,  ’83-07. 

Cross,  V.  (Cross),  1823,  G.C.B.,  P.C. ; 

Sec.  State  India,  ’86-92;  M.P.  ’57-62. 
Cumberland,  D.  (Prince  of  the  Blood), 
1845,  K.G. ; Colonel  British  Army. 
Curzon  of  Kedlestone,  E.  (Curzon),  1859, 
P.C.,  K.C.I.E. ; Viceroy  India  ’98-05. 
Dalhousie,  E.  (Ramsay),  1878;  Army 
(ret.). 

*Darnley,  E.  (Bligh),  1859. 

Dartmouth,  E.  (Legge),  1851,  P.C. ; M.P. 

’78-91;  Lord-Lieut.  Salop. 

Dartrey,  E.  (Dawson),  1842;  Army  (ret.); 

M.P.  ’65-68. 

De  Clifford,  L.  (Russell),  1907;  Minor. 

De  Freyne,  L.  (French),  1855. 

Delamere,  L.  (Cholmondeley),  1870; 

unoff.  memb.  Legis.  Coun.  East.  Afri.  Pro. 
De  la  Warr,  E.  (Sackville),  1869;  Army 
(ret.) ; served  S.A. 
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De  L’IsIe  and  Dudley,  L.  (Sidney),  1853: 
Army  (ret.). 

De  Mauley,  L.  (Ponsonby),  1843;  Army 
^ (ret.). 

Denbigh,  E.  (Fielding),  1859,  C.V.P. ; 
Army  (ret.);  served  Egypt  ’82. 

L Denman,  L.  (Denman),  1874,  K.C.V.O. ; 
r.C. ; Gov. -Gen.  Australia. 

De  Ramsey,  Lord  (Fellowes),  1848  ; Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

Deramore,  L.  (de  Yerburgh-Bateson), 
1865. 

Derby,  E.  (Stanley),  1865,  C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 
P.C.;  Post-Master  Gen.  ’03-05;  Army 
(ret.). 

Derwent,  L.  (Bempde-Johnstone),  1829; 

Army  (ret.);  M.P.  ’69-80. 

Desart,  E.  (Cuffe),  K.C.B.;  Barr.;  Mem- 
ber Hague  Court;  Late  Dir.  Public 
Prosecutions. 

De  Saumarez,  L.  (Saumarez),  1843;  Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

Desborough,  L.  (Grenfell),  1855,  K.C.V.O.; 

Chm.  Thames  Conserv.  Bd.;  M.P.  ’00-05. 
=^De  Vesci,  V.  (Vesey),  1881;  Army. 

De  Vllliers,  L.  (Villiers),  1842,  K.C.M.G.  ; 
Chief  Justice  Cape  Colony;  President 
Legislative  Council. 

Devon,  E.  (Courtenay),  1870. 

L Devonport,  L.  (Kearley),  1856,  P.C. ; Chm 
Port  of  London  Authority;  Parly.  Sec 
Board  of  Trade  ’05-09;  M.P.  ’92-10. 
Devonshire,  D.  (Cavendish),  1868,  P.C. 
Lord-Lieut.  Derbyshire;  Fin.  Sec.  Treas 
’03-05. 

Digby,  L.  (Digby),  1846;  Army  (ret.): 
M.P.  '76-85. 

Donegall,  M.  (Chichester),  1903. 
Donoughmore,  E.  (Hely-HuUhinson),  1875, 
K.C.M.G.,  Chairman  of  Committees. 
Dormer,  L.  (Dormer),  1862;  Late  Sec.  to 
Egyptian  Minister  of  Finance. 

Downe,  V.  (Dawnay),  1844,  K.C.V.O  . 

C.I.E.;  Army  (ret.). 

Downshire,  M.  (Hill),  1871 
Ducie,  E.  (Moreton),  1827,  G.C.V.O.,  P.C.  ; 
Lord-Lieut.  Glos. 

Dudley,  E.  (Ward),  1867,  G.C.M.G., 

G.C.V.O.,  P.C. ; Gov.  Australia  ’08-11. 
Dufferin  and  Ava,  M.  (Hamilton-Temple- 
Blackwood),  1866;  Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.). 
■'Dunalley,  L.  (Prettie),  1851;  Lord-Lieut. 
Tipperary. 

’^Dunboyne,  L.  (Butler),  1844;  Barr.  ; 

formerly  Master  Supreme  Court. 
Dundonald,  E.  (Cochrane),  1852,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.;  Army  (ret.);  served  Soudan  and 

Dunedin,  L.  (Murray),  1849,  K.C.V.O., 

P.C. ; Ld.  Justice  Gen.  and  Ld.  Pres. 
Ct.  Session  Scotland ; M.P.  ’91-05. 
Dunleath,  L.  (Mulholland),  1854;  Army 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’85-95. 

Dunmore,  E.  (Murray),  1871,  M.V.O., 

V.C. ; Army ; served  Egypt,  N.W. 
Frontier,  S.A. 

Dunraven  and  Mount-Earl,  E.  (Wyndham- 
Quin),  1841,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  P.C. ; Lord- 
Lieut.  Limerick ; Under-Sec.  Colonies 
’95-00. 

Durham,  Bp.  (MoaTe),  1841,  D.D. ; Con- 
sec.  '01. 

Durham,  E.  (Lambton),  1855;  Army  (ret.); 

Lord-Lieut.  Durham 
Dynevor,  L.  (Rice),  1873;  M.P.  ’10-11. 
Ebury,  L.  (Grosvenor),  1834;  Army  (ret.). 
M.P.  ’65-74. 

Effingham,  E.  (Hovjard),  1866. 


Egerton,  L.  (Egerton),  1845;  M.P.  ’83-05. 
Eglintoun  and  Winton,  E.  (Montgomerie), 
1848;  Army  (ret.);  Lord-Lieut.  Ayrshire. 
Egmont,  E.  (Perceval),  1858;  Natal  Civil 
Service  (ret.). 

Eldon,  E.  (Scott),  1845. 

L Elgin  and  Kincardine,  E.  (Bruce),  1849, 
K.G.,  G.C.I.E.,  P.C. ; Sec.  State  Colonies 
’05-08 ; Lord-Lieut.  Fifeshire. 

Elibank,  V.  (Murray),  1840;  Navy  (ret.); 

served  China  E.xpedition  1860. 
Ellenborough,  L.  (Law),  1841;  Navy  (ret.); 

served  China  ’57,  Ashanti  ’73. 

Ellesmere,  E.  (Egerton),  1847. 

Elphinstone,  L.  (Elphinstone),  1869;  Late 
Commr.  Bd.  Manufacturers,  Scotland. 
Ely,  M.  (Loftus),  1851. 

Emly,  L.  (Monselt),  1858;  Lord-Lieut. 
Ireland,  ’82-85. 

L Emmott,  L.  (b.  1861),  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies. 

Enniskillen,  E.  (Cole),  1845,  K.P. ; Armv 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’80-85. 

Erne,  E.  (Crichton),  1839,  K.P.,  M.V.P., 
P.C. ; Lord-Lieut.  Fermanagh ; Lord- 
Treas.  ’76-80. 

Erroll,  E.  (Hay),  1852,  K.T.,  C.B.;  Brig.- 
General. 

Erskine,  L.  (Erskine),  1841;  Barr.;  Army 
(ret.). 

Esher,  V.  (Brett),  1852,  G.C.V.O.,  G.C.B. ; 
Dep.  Gov.  and  Const.  Windsor  Castle; 
M.P.  ’80-85. 

Essex,  E.  (Capell),  1857;  Army  (ret.). 
Estcourt,  L.  (Sotheran  Estcourt),  1839; 
M.P.  ’74-85. 

L Eversley,  L.  (Shaw-Lefevre),  1832,  P.C. ; 
Barr.;  Pres.  Loc.  Gov.  Bd.  ’94-95;  M.P. 
’63-85,  ’86-95. 

Exeter,  Bp.  (Robertson),  1853,  D.D. ; 
Consec.  ’03. 

Exeter,  M.  (Cecil).  1876. 

Exmouth,  V.  (Pellew),  1890. 

Faber,  L.  (Faber),  1847;  Banker;  Chm. 
Yorkshire  Post ; Dir.  L.  & N.W.  Ry.  ; 
M.P.  ’01-05. 

♦♦Falkland,  V.  (Cary),  1845. 

Falmouth,  V.  (Boscawen),  1847,  C.B., 
K.C.V.O.;  Army  (ret.);  served  Egypt 
’82,  Nile  ’84. 

Farnham,  L.  (Maxwell),  1879;  Army  (ret.); 
served  S.A. 

Farquhar,  L.  (Farnuhar),  1844,  G.C.V.O., 
P.C.;  Lord-in-Waiting ; M.P.  '95-98. 

L Farrer,  L.  (Farrer),  1859;  Late  Inspector 
Egyptian  Railways. 

Ferrers,  E.  (Shirley),  1847. 

Feversham,  E.  (Buncombe),  1829;  M.P. 
’52-67. 

Fife,  D.  (Duff),  1849,  K.G.,  K.T.,  K.C.V.O., 
P.C.:  Lord-Lieut.  London;  M.P.  ’74-79. 
Fingall,  E.  (Plunkett),  1859,  P.C. ; served 
S.A. 

Fisher,  L.  (Fisher),  1841,  G.C.B. , G.C.V.O., 
O.M. ; Late  First  Sea  Lord. 

Fitzhardinge,  L.  (Berkeley),  1830;  M.P. 
’62-65. 

L Fitzmaurice,  L.  (Fitzmaurice),  1846,  P.C.  ; 
Late  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 
Pitzwflliam,  E.  (Wentworth-Fitzwilliam), 
1872;  M.P.  ’95-02;  served  S.A. 

Foley,  L.  (Foley),  1852. 

Forester,  L.  (Weld-Forester),  1842;  M.P. 
Fortescue,  E.  (Fortescue),  1852;  Lord- 
Lieut.  and  chm.  C.C.  Devon;  M.P. 
'81-92. 

L Furness,  L.  (Furness),  1852;  Shipowner; 
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Member  Port  London  Authority;  M.P. 
’90-95,  ’00-10. 

Gage,  V.  (Gage),  1854. 

Gainsborough,  E.  (Noel),  1850;  Army 
(ret.). 

Galloway,  E.  (Stewart),  1836  ; Army  (ret.); 

served  Crimea  and  Indian  Mutiny. 
Galway,  V.  (Monckton-Arundell),  1844, 
C.B.;  M.P.  ’72-85. 

Gardner,  L.  (Disputed  succession). 

Gerard,  L.  (Gerard),  1883;  Army. 

Gifford,  L.  (Gifford),  1857. 

L Gladstone,  V.  (Gladstone),  1854,  P.C.  ; 
Gov. -General  Union  of  South  Africa. 

L Glantawe,  L.  (Jenkins),  1835;  M.P.  ’82-86, 
’95-00. 

Glanusk,  L.  (Bailey),  1864,  D.S.O. ; Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A.;  Lord-Lieut.  Brecon. 

Glasgow,  E.  (Boyle),  1833,  G.C.M.G. ; 
Navy  (ret.);  Gov. -General  New  Zealand 
’92-97. 

L Glenconner,  L.  (Tennant),  1859  ; Ld.  High 
Commr.  Gen.  Assembly  Church  Scot- 
land. 

Gloucester,  Bp.  (Gibson),  1848,  D.D. ; 
Consec.  ’05. 

Gorell,  L.  (Barnes),  1848,  P.C. ; Late 
Judge  in  the  Supreme  High  Court. 

, Gormanston,  V.  (Preston),  1879. 
i Goschen,  V.  (Goschcn),  1866;  Army  (ret.); 
( served  S.A. ; M.P.  ’95-05. 

Gosford,  E.  (Acheson),  1841,  K.P. ; Lord- 
Lieut.  Armagh. 

, Gough,  V.  (Gough),  1849,  K.C.V.O. ; Dipl. 

; Ser. 

Grafton,  D.  (Fitzroy),  1821,  K.G.,  C.B.  ; 
Army  (ret.),  served  in  Crimea. 

L Granard,  E.  (Forbes),  1874,  P.C. ; Master 
of  the  Horse;  served  S.A.  War. 

Grantley,  L.  (Norton),  1855. 

L Granville,  E.  (Leveson-Gower),  1872;  Dipl. 
Ser. 

Grenfell,  L.  (Grenfell),  1841,  G.C.B., 

G.C.M.G.,  P.C.  (I.);  Field-Marshal;  Gov. 
Malta  ’99-03. 

Greville,  L.  (Greville),  1871 ; Army  (ret.), 
served  Matabeleland  ’97-98. 

Grey,  E.  (Grey),  1851,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 
G.C.B.,  P.C.;  Gov. -Gen.  Canada  ’04; 

M.P.  ’80-85. 

Grey  de  Ruthyn,  L.  (Clifton),  1858. 

JL  Grimthorpe,  L.  (Beckett),  1856;  Banker 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’85-05. 

Guilford,  E.  (North),  1876. 

Gwydyr,  L.  (Burrell),  1841;  Army  (ret.). 

**Haddington,  B.  (Baillie-Hamilton- Arden), 
1827,  K.T. ; Lord-Lieut.  Haddington. 

L Haldane,  V.  (Haldane),  1856,  P.C. ; Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War. 

Haldon  (Palk),  1869;  Army  (ret.),  served 
South  Africa. 

Halifax,  V.  (Food),  1839;  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner  for  England  ’86. 

Halsbury,  E.  (Giffard),  1825,  P.C. ; Lord 
Chancellor  ’87-92,  ’95-05. 

Hamilton  and  Brandon,  D.  (Douglas- 
Hamilton),  1862;  Navy  (ret.). 

L Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  L,  (Hamilton),  1872, 
K.T.,  C.V.O.;  Army  (ret.);  Lord-in- 

Waiting. 

Hampden,  V.  (Brand),  1869;  Army  (ret.); 
served  S.A. 

Hampton,  L.  (Pakington),  1883;  Army. 

Hardinge,  V.  (Hardinge),  1857;  Army 
(ret.);  served  Nile  Expedition,  1885. 

Hardinge  of  Penshurst,  L.  (Hardinge), 
1858,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  I.S,0., 
P.C.;  Viceroy  of  India 


Hardwicke,  (Yorke),  1869;  Lieut.  Army 
Motor  Reserve. 

Harewood,  E.  (Lascelles),  1846,  K.C.V.O.; 

Army  (ret.);  Lord-Lieut.  W.R.  Yorks. 
Harlech,  L.  (Ormsby-Gore),  1855;  Lord- 
Lieut.  Leitrim;  M.P.  ’01-04. 

Harrington,  E.  (Stanhope),  1844. 

Harris,  L.  (Harris),  - 1851,  G.C.I.E., 

G.C.S.I.;  Gov.  Bombay  ’90-95. 
Harrowby,  E.  (Ryder),  1864;  Banker 
(Coutts) ; M.P.  ’98-00. 

Hastings,  L.  (Astley),  1882;  Army. 
Hatherton,  L.  (Littleton),  1842,  C.M.G. : 
Army  (ret.) 

L Havershara,  L.  (Hayter),  1835,  P.C. ; Fin. 
Sec.  War  Office  ’82-85 ; M.P.  ’65-68,  ’73-85. 
Hawke,  L.  (Hawke),  i860. 

Headfort,  M.  (Taylour),  1878;  Army  (ret.). 
L*Headley,  L.  (Finn),  1845. 

L Hemphill,  L.  (Hemphill),  1853;  Barrister. 
Heneage,  L.  (Heneage),  1840,  P.C.;  M.P. 
’65-68,  ’80-92,  ’93-95;  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  ’86. 

Henley,  L.  (Henlerj),  1849;  Dipl.  Service. 
Henniker,  ■ L.  (Henniker -Major),  1872; 

Army  (ret.);  served  N.W.  Frontier,  ’97-98. 
Hereford,  Bp.  (Percival),  1834,  D.D. ; Con- 
sec.  '95. 

Hereford,  V.  (Derereux),  1848. 

L Herschell,  L.  (HerschelT),  1878,  M.V.O. ; 
Lord-in-Waiting. 

Hertford,  M.  (Seymour),  1843,  C.B.,  P.C.  ; 

Army  (ret.);  Lord-Lieut.  Warwickshire. 
Heytesbury,  L.  (Holmes-a'Court-Holmes), 
1863;  Army;  served  S.A. 

Hill,  V.  (Clegg-Hill),  1863;  Army  (ret.). 
Hillingdon,  L.  (Mills),  1855;  Banker  (Glyn, 
Mills  & Co.);  M.P.  ’8.5-92. 

Hindlip,  L.  (Allsopp),  1877  ; Army  (ret.), 
L Holden,  L.  (Holden),  1833;  M.P.  ’85-86, 
’92-00. 

Holm  Patrick,  L.  (Hamilton),  1886;  Army. 
Home,  E.  (Douglas-Home),  1834,  K.T.  ; 

Lord-Lieut.  Lanarkshire 
Hood,  V.  (Hood),  1868;  Army  (ret.)  ; 

served  Ashanti  and  S.A. 

Hothfield,  L.  (Tufton),  1844;  Lord-Lieut. 
Westmorland. 

Howard  de  Walden,  L.  (Ellis),  1880;  Army? 
served  S.A. 

Howard  of  Glossop,  L.  (Fitzalan-Howard), 
1859. 

Howe,  E.  (Curzon-Howe),  1861,  G.C.V.O.  ; 

iiOrd-in-Waiting  ’00-03;  M.P.  ’85-00. 
Huntingdon,  E.  (Hastings),  1868;  Army 
(ret.). 

Huntly,  M.  (Gordon),  1847,  P.C. 

Hylton,  L.  (Joliffe),  1862;  Dipl.  Ser.  (ret); 
M.P.  ’95-99. 

Iddesleigh,  E.  (Northcote),  1845;  Commr. 

and  Chm.  Bd.  Inland  Revenue  ’77-92. 
Ilchester,  E.  (Fox-Strangways),  1874;  Late 
Assist.  Priv.  Sec.  to  Sec.  of  State,  India. 
L Ilkeston,  L.  (Foster),  1840,  P.C.,  M.D.  ; 
Sec,  Local  Govt.  Board,  ’92-95;  M.P. 
’87-10. 

L Inchcape,  L,  (Mackay),  1862;  Dir.  Suez 
Canal  and  Nat.  Prov.  Bank  England. 
*Inchiquin,  L.  (O’Brien),  1864, 

Inverclyde,  L.  (Burns),  1864;  Director  of 
Cunard  S.S.  Co. ; Lord-Lieut.  Dumbar- 
ton. 

L Islington,  L.  (Dickson-Poynder),  1866  ; 
K.C.M.G. ; Gov.  New  Zealand ; Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

Iveagh,  V,  (Guinness),  1847,  K.P., 

G.C.V.O. 

Jersey,  E.  (Child-Villiers),  1845,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  P.C.;  Gov.  N.S.  Wales  ’90-93. 
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L Joicey,  L.  (Joicey),  1846;  Colliery  owner; 
M.P.  ’85-05. 

KQmriare,  E.  (Brown),  I860,  C.V.O. ; Lord- 
Licut.  Kerry. 

Kensington,  L.  (Edwardes),  1873;  Army; 
served  S,A. 

Kenyon,  L.  (Kenyon),  1SG4,  K. C.V.O.  ; 

Lord-in-Waiting  ’00-05. 

Kesteven,  L. ^(Trollope),  1851;  Army  (ret.); 
served  S.A. 

Kilbracken,  L.  (Godley),  1847,  G.C.B.  ; 

Perm.  Under-Sec.  India  ’83-09. 

Killanin,  L.  (Morris),  1867;  Barrister; 
Commr.  Education  Ireland. 

*KiImorey,  E.  (Needham),  1842;  M.P. 
’71-74. 

L Kimberley,  E.  (Wodehouse),  1848. 

Kinnaird,  L.  (Kinnaird),  1847  ; Lord  High 
Commr.  Ch.  Scotland  ’07-10. 

Kinnear,  L.  (Kinnear),  1833;  Judge  of 
Court  of  Session,  Scotland. 

Kinnoull,  E.  (Hay),  1855. 

Kinross,  L.  (Balfour),  1870;  Advocate. 
Kintore,  E.  (Keith-Falconer),  1852, 
G.C.M.G.,  P.C. ; Gov.  S.  Australia  ’89-95. 
Kitchener,  V.  (Kitchener),  1850,  K.P., 

G.C.B. , G.C.M.G.,  O.M.,  &c. ; Field 

Marshal;  British  Agent-Consul-General, 
Egypt. 

Knaresborough,  L.  (Meysey-Thompson), 
1845;  Director  N.E.  Ry. ; M.P.  ’85-86, 
’92-05. 

Knollys,  V.  (Knollys),  1837,  G.C.B., 

G.C.V.O.,  P.C.;  Private  Sec.  to  H.M. 
the  King. 

Knutsford,  V.  (Holland),  1825  G.C.M.G., 
P.C. ; Barrister;  Colonial  Sec.  ’87-92. 
Lamington.  L.  (Cochrane-Baillie),  1860; 
G.C.M.G.,  G.C.I.E.;  Army  (ret.);  Gov. 
Bombay  ’03-07. 

*Langford.  L.  (Rowley),  1848,  K. C.V.O. ; 
Army  (ret.). 

Lansdowne,  M.  (Fitzmaurice),  1845,  K.G., 
G.C.S.I.,  P.C. ; Foreign  Sec.  ’00-05. 
Lathom,  E.  (Bootle- Wilbraham),  1895; 
Minor. 

**Lauderdal0,  E.  (Maitland),  1840;  Army 
(ret.). 

Lawrence,  L.  (Lawrence),  1846  ; Barrister; 

Lord-in-Waiting  ’95-05. 

Leconfleld,  L.  (Wyndham),  1872;  Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

Leeds,  D.  (Osborne),  1862;  Treas.  H.M. 
Household  ’95-96;  M.P.  ’87-95. 

**Leven  and  Melville,  E.  (Leslie-Melville), 
1886. 

Leicester,  E.  (Coke),  1848,  G.C.V.O., 

C.M.G.j  Army  (ret.);  served  Egypt  and 
S.A. ; Lord-Lieut.  Norfolk. 

Leigh,  L.  (Leigh),  1855,  P.C. 

Leinster,  D.  (Fitzgerald),  1887. 

Leith  of  Fyvie,  L.  (Forbes-Leith),  1847; 
Navy  (ret.). 

Leitrim,  E.  (Clements),  1879;  Army  (ret.); 

served  S.A.;  Lord-Lieut.  Londonderry. 
Lichfield,  Bp.  (Legge),  1839;  Consec.  ’91. 
Lilford,  L.  (Powys),  1863. 

Limerick,  E.  (Peru),  1863;  Army  (ret.). 
Lindley,  L.  (Bindley),  (life  peer),  1828, 
P.C.,  F.R.S.,  K.C. ; formerly  Judge  of 
High  Court  and  Lord  of  Appeal. 
Lindsey,  E.  (Bertie),  1861. 

Linlithgow,  M.  (Hope),  1887. 

Lister,  L.  (Lister),  1827,  F.R.S.,  O.M., 
P.C. ; Scientist ; Surgeon. 

Listowel,  E.  (Hare),  1833.  K.P. ; Army 
(ret.);  served  Crimea ; Lord-in-Waiting 
’80-81. 

Liverpool,  Bp.  (Chavasse),  1841;  Con.  ’00. 


L Liverpool,  E.  (Foljambe),  1870,  M.V.O. ; 
served  S.A.;  Comptr.  of  Household. 
Llandaff,  V.  (Matthews),  1826,  P.C.,  K.C.; 

Home  Sec.  ’86-92;  M.P.  ’68-74,  ’86-95. 
Llandaff,  Bp.  (Hughes),  1847,  D.D.;  Con- 
sec.  ’05. 

Llangattock,  L.  (Rolls),  1837;  M.P.  ’80-85. 
L Loch,  L.  (Loch),  1873,  M.V.O.,  D.S.O., 

Army;  served  Soudan  and  S.A. 
Londesborough,  E.  (Denison),  1864, 
K.C.V.O. 

London,  Bp.  (Winnington-Ingram),  1858, 
D.D.,  P.C.;  Consec.  ’97;  transl.  ’01. 
Londonderry,  M.  (Vane-Tempest-Stewart), 
18.52,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  V.D. ; 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  ’03-05. 
Longford,  E.  (Pakenham),  1864,  K.P., 

M.V.O. ; Army;  Lord-Lieut.  Longford. 
Lonsdale,  E.  (Lowther),  1857;  Army; 
served  S.A. 

L Loreburn,  E.  (Reid),  1846,  G.C.M.G.,  P.C. ; 
Lord  Chancellor. 

Lothian,  M.  (Kerr),  1874. 

Loudoun,  E.  (Abney -Hastings),  1855. 
Lovat,  L.  (Fraser),  1871,  C.B.,  K.C.V.O., 
D.S.O. ; Army;  served  S.A. 

Lovelace,  E.  (King),  1865;  Army;  (ret.). 
*Lucan,  E.  (Bingham),  1830,  K.P. ; Army 
(ret.);  served  Crimea;  Lord-Lieut.  Mayo. 
L Lucas,  L.  (Herbert),  1876;  Parly.  Under- 
Sec.  to  the  Bd.  of  Agriculture. 

Ludlow,  L.  (Lopes),  1865;  Barrister. 
Lurgan,  L.  (Brownlow),  1858,  K.C.V.O. ; 
Army. 

Lytton,  E.  (Lytton),  1876. 

L Lyveden,  L.  (Vernon),  1857. 

Macclesfield,  E.  (Parker),  1888. 

L Macdonnell,  L.  (MacDonnell),  1844,  G.C.S.I., 
K.C.V.O.,  P.C. ; Perm.  Under-Sec.  Ire- 
land ’02-08. 

Macnaghten,  L.  (Macnaghten)  (life  peer), 
18.30,  G.C.B.,  Q.C.M.G.,  P.C. ; Lord  of 
Appeal. 

Magheramorne,  L.  (M’Garel-Hogg),  1863, 
Malmesbury,  E.  (Harris),  1872. 

Manchester,  D.  (Montagu),  1877,  P.C.; 

Army  (ret.). 

Manchester,  Bp.  (Knox),  1847,  D.D.,  Con- 
sec. ’94;  transl.  ’03. 

Manners,  L.  (Manners),  1852;  Army  (ret.). 
Man.sfleld,  E.  (Murray),  1864;  Army  (ret.). 
Manvers,  E.  (Pierrepont),  1845;  Army 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’85-95,  ’98-00. 

**Mar.  E.  (Goodeve-Erskine),  1836. 

**Mar  and  Kellie,  E.  (Erskine),  1865,  K.T. ; 

Lord-Lieut.  Clackmannan. 

L Marchamley,  L.  (Whiteley),  1855;  P.C. ; 
Parly.  Sec.  to  'Ireasury  ’05-08. 
Marlborough,  D.  (Spencer -Chur chill),  1871, 
K.G.,  P.C. ; Under-Sec.  Colonies  ’03-05. 
Masham,  L.  (Cunliffe-Lister),  1856;  Manu- 
facturer. 

Massereene,  V.  (Skeffington),  1873,  D.S.O. ; 

Army;  served  South  Africa, 

*Massy,  L.  (Massy),  1835. 

*Mayo,  E.  (Bourke),  1851,  K.P.,  P.C.  (I.); 
Army  (ret.). 

Meath,  E.  (Brabazon),  1841,  K.P.,  P.C. 

(I.) ; Dipl.  Ser. ; Lord-Lieut.  Dublin. 
Melville,  V.  (Dundas),  1843,  I.S.O.;  Dipl. 
Ser. 

Mersey,  L.  (Bigham),  1840,  K.C.,  P.C.; 

Judge  of  High  Court;  M.P.  ’95-97. 
Merthyr,  L.  (Lewis),  1837;  Coalowner,  &c. 
(ret.). 

Methuen,  L.  (Methuen),  1845,  G.C.B., 

G.C.V.O.,  C.M.G. ; Field-Marshal;  Gov. 
of  Natal. 
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Michelliam,  L.  (de  Stern),  1853;  Mer- 
chant. 

Middleton,  L.  (Willoughby),  1844;  Army 
(ret.). 

Midleton,  V.  (Brodrick),  1856,  P.C.;  Sec. 
State  India  ’03-05. 

Midlothian,  E.  (Primrose),  1847,  K.G., 

K.T.,  V.D. ; Prime  Minister  ’94-95. 

Milner,  V.  (Milner),  1854,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G., 
P.C. ; High  Commr.  South  Africa  ’97-05. 

Minto,  E.  (Elliot),  1845,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G., 
P.C. ; Viceroy  India  ’05-10;  Army  (ret.); 
served  Afghanistan. 

Monck,  V.  (Monck),  1849;  Army  (ret.).; 
served  Egypt. 

Jloncreilf,  L.  (Moncreiff),  1843;  Vicar  of 
Tamworth. 

Monk  Bretton,  L.  (Dodson),  1869;  Dipl. 
Ser.  (ret.). 

Monkswell,  L.  (Collier),  1875;  Foreign 
Office. 

Monson,  L.  (Monson),  1868;  Dipl.  Ser. 
(ret.). 

Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  L.  (Douglas-Scott- 
Montagu),  1866;  M.P.  ’92-05. 

Monteagle  of  Brandon,  L.  (Spring-Rice), 
1849,  K.P. 

Montrose,  D.  (Graham),  18.52,  K.T. ; Array 
(ret.) ; served  S.A. ; Lord-Lieut.  Stirling. 

Moray,  E.  (Stuart),  1855. 

Morley,  E.  (Parker),  1877. 

L Morley  of  Blackburn,  V.  (Morley),  1838; 
P.C.,  O.M. ; Lord  President  of  the 
Council. 

**Morton,  E.  (Douglas),  1844. 

Mostyn,  L.  (Lloyd-Mostyn),  1856. 

Mount  Edgcumbe,  L.  (Edgcumbe),  1832; 
G.C.V.O.,  P.C. ; Lord-Lieut.  Cornwall. 

L Mountgarret,  L.  (Butler),  1844. 

Mount  Stephen,  L.  (Stephen),  1829, 
G.C.V.O. ; Late  Pres.  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway. 

Mov/bray,  L.  (Stourton),  1867. 

Muncaster,  L.  (Pennington),  1834;  Army 
(ret.) ; served  Crimea ; M.P.  ’72-80, 
’85-92. 

Munster,  E.  (Fitzclarence),  1862. 

*Muskerry,  L.  (Deane-Morgan),  1854. 

Napier  and  Ettrick,  L.  (Napier),  1846; 
Dipl.  Service. 

Napier  of  Magdala,  L.  (Napier),  1845; 
Army  (ret.) ; served  Abyssinia  '67. 

Nelson,  E.  (Nelson),  1823. 

Newcastle,  D.  (Pelham-Clinton),  1864. 

Newlands,  L.  (Hozier),  1851 ; Dipl.  Ser. 
(ret.);  M.P.  '86-06. 

Newtottj  L.  (Legh),  18.57;  Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.). 

Norfolk,  D.  (Fitzalan-Iloward),  1847, 
K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  P.C.;  Earl  Marshal; 
Postmaster-General,  ’95-00. 

Normanby,  M.  (Phipps),  1846;  Canon  of 
Windsor  ’91-07. 

Normanton,  E.  (Agar),  1865. 

North,  L.  (North),  1836;  Army  (ret.). 

L Northampton,  M.  (Compton),  1851;  Dipl. 
Ser.  (ret.);  M.P.  ’8.5-86,  ’89-97. 

Northbourne,  L.  (James),  1846;  M.P. 
’74-93. 

Northbrook,  E.  (Baring),  1850;  Army 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’80-85,  ’86-92. 

Northcliffe,  L.  (Harmsworth),  1865;  News- 
paper proprietor. 

**Northesk,  E.  (Carnegie),  1865. 

Northumberland,  D.  (Percy),  1846,  K.G., 
F.R.S.,  P.C. ; Lord-Lieut.  Northumber- 
land; M.P.  ’68-8.5. 

Norton,  L.  (Adderley),  1846;  Late 
Assist.-lnspector  Local  Govt.  Board. 

L Nunburnholme,  L.  (Wilson),  1875;  served 


S.A. ; Lord-Lieut.  W’.R.  Yorks;  M.P. 
'06-07. 

O’Brien,  L.  (O'Brien),  1842;  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Ireland. 

O’Hagan,  L.  (O'Hagan),  1882;  Army. 
O’Neill,  L.  (O'Neill),  1839;  M.P.  ’63-80. 
Onslow,  E.  (Onslow),  1876;  Dipl.  Service. 
*Oranmore  and  Browne,  L.  (Browne). 
1861. 

Orford,  E.  (Walpole),  18.54;  Navy  (ret.). 
Ormathwaite,  L.  (Walsh),  1827;  M.P. 
’65-80 ; Army  (ret.). 

Ormonde,  M.  (Butler),  1844,  K.P. ; Army 
(ret.). 

Oxford,  Bp.  (Gore),  1853,  D.D. ; Consec. 
’01;  transl.  ’ll. 

L Peckover,  L.  (Peckovcr),  1830 ; Banker 
(ret.). 

Peel,  V.  (Peel),  1829,  P.C. ; Speaker  House 
of  Commons  ’84-95. 

Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  E.  (Herbert), 
1853,  G.C.V.O.,  P.C.;  formerly  Lord  of 
the  Treasury;  M.P.  ’86-05. 

Penrhyn,  L.  (Douglas-Pennant),  1864; 
Army  (ret.);  M.P.  ’95^. 

L Pentland,  L.  (Sinclair),  <1860,  P.C. ; Array 
(ret.) ; servM  Soudan ; Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

Peterborough,  Bp.  (Carr-Glyn),  1843,  D.D.; 
Consec.  ’97. 

Petre,  L.  (Petre),  1890. 

L Pirrle,  L.  (Pirrie),  1847,  K.P.,  P.C. ; Ship- 
builder and  Engineer. 

Playfair,  L.  (Playjair),  1849;  Army  (ret.). 
Plunket,  L.  (Plunket),  1864,  G.C.M.G., 

K.C.V.O. ; Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.);  Gov.  N.Z. 
’04-10. 

Plymouth,  E.  (Windsor-Clwe),  1857,  C.B., 
P.C. : First  Commr.  Works  ’02-05;  Lord- 
Lieut.  Glamorgan. 

Poltimore,  L.  (Bamfylde),  1859;  Army 
(ret.). 

Portland,  D.  (Cavendish-Bentinck),  1857, 
K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  P.C.;  Army  (ret.); 

Master  of  the  Horse  ’86-92. 

Portman,  V.  (Portman),  1829;  M.P. 
’.52-85. 

Portsmouth,  E.  (Wallop),  1856;  Eccles. 
Commr.;  Under-Sec.  War  ’05-08; 
M.P.  ’80-91. 

Poulett,  E.  (Poulett),  1883. 

Powerscourt,  V.  (Winfield),  1880,  M.V.O. ; 

Army  (ret.);  Lord-Lieut.  Wicklow. 
Powis,  E.  (Herbert),  1862;  Lord-Lieut. 
Salop. 

Radnor,  E.  (Pleydell-Bouverie),  1868; 

Army  (ret.);  served  S.A. : M.P.  ’92-00. 
Raglan,  L.  (Somerset),  1857,  C.B. ; Gov. 

Isle  of  Man;  Army  (ret.). 

Ranfurly,  E.  (Knox),  1856,  G.C.M.G.,  P.C. 

(I.);  Gov.  New  Zealand  ’97  04. 
*Rathdonnell,  L.  (M’Clintock-Bunbury), 
1848;  Army  (ret.). 

Rathmore,  L,  (Plunket),  18.38,  K.C.,  P.C.; 

First  Commr.  W^orks  ’85-86,  ’86-92. 
Ravensworth,  L.  (Liddell),  1837 ; Civil  Ser. 
Rayleigh,  L.  (Strutt),  1842,  F.R.S.,  O.M., 
P.C. ; Scientist;  Chancellor  Cambridge 
University. 

L Reay,  L.  (Mackay),  1839,  K.T.,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  P.C.;  Gov.  Bombay  ’85-90; 

Lord-Lieut.  Roxburghshire. 

Redesdale,  L.  (Freeman-Mitford),  1837, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.;  Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.). 

L Rendel,  L.  (Rendel),  1834;  Barrister; 
M.P.  ’80-94:  Pres.  Univ.  College.  Wales. 
Revelstoke,  L.  (Baring),  1863,  C.B.,  P.C., 
G.C.V.O.;  Banker;  Rec.-Gen.  Duchy 
Cornwall. 
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L Ribblesdale,  L.  (Lister),  1854,  P.C. 

Riclimond  and  Gordon  (Gordon  Lennox), 
K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B.;  Army;  served 

S.A.;  Lord-Lieiit.  El«in  and  Banff. 

Ridley,  V.  (Ridley),  1874;  M.P.  ’00-04. 

Ripon,  M.  (Robinson),  1852,  G.C.V.O.; 

M.P.  ’74-80. 

Ritchie,  L.  (Ritchie),  18C6 ; Member  of 

Port  of  London  Authority. 

Roberts,  E.  (Roberts),  1832,  K.G.,  K.P., 

P.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  O.M., 
V.C.,  V.D. ; Field-Marshal ; Late  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

L Robson,  L.  (Robson)  (life  peer),  1852, 
P.C. ; Lord  of  Appeal. 

Rodney,  L.  (Rodney),  1891 ; Minor. 

Rollo,  L.  (Rollo),  1835. 

Romilly,  L.  (Romilly),  1899;  Minor. 

Romney,  E.  (Marsham),  1864;  Army  (ret.). 

Rosmead,  L.  (Robinson),  1866 ; Army 
(ret.);  served  S.A. 

♦Rosse,  E.  (Parsons),  1873;  Army  (ret.); 
served  S.A. 

Rosslyn,  E.  (St.  Clair  Erskine),  1869 ; Army 
(ret.). 

Rossmore,  L.  (Westenra),  1853;  Lord- 
Lieut.  Monaghan. 

L Rotherham,  L.  (Holland),  1849;  Chm.  Fine 
Cotton  Spinners’  Asso. ; M.P.  ’92-95, 
’99-10. 

**Rothes,  E.  (Leslie),  1877. 

L Rowallan,  L.  (Corbett),  1856;  M.P.  ’85-11. 

Roxburghe,  D.  (Innes-Ker),  1876,  K.T., 
M.V.O. ; Army  (ret.);  served  S.A. 

L Russell,  E.  (Rxissell),  1865;  Lieut.  Army 
Motor  Reserve. 

Rutland,  D.  (Manners),  1852,  C.B. ; Lord- 
Lieut.  Leices. ; M.P.  ’88-95. 

Sackville,  L.  (Sackville-West),  1867. 

St.  Albags,  Bp.  (Jacob),  1844,  D D.;  Con- 
sec.  ’96;  transl.  ’03. 

St.  Albans,  D.  (Beauclerk),  1870.  P.C. 

St.  Aldwyn,  V.  (Hicks-Beach),  1837,  P.C. ; 
Chanc.  of  Exchequer  ’85-86,  ’95-02. 

St.  Asaph,  Bp.  (Edwards),  1848,  D.D.; 
Consec.  ’89. 

St.  Audries,  L.  (Acland-Hood),  1853,  P.C. ; 
Parly.  Sec.  Treasury  ’02-06;  Army 
(ret.);  served  Egypt  ’82;  M.P.  ’92-11. 

St.  David’s,  Bp.  (Owen),  1854  ; Consec. 
’97. 

L St.  David’s,  L.  (Philipps),  1860;  Barrister; 
M.P.  ’88-94,  ’98-08. 

St.  Germans,  E.  (Eliot),  1890. 

St.  John  of  Bletso,  L.  (St.  John),  1844; 
Lord-Lieut.  Beds. 

St.  Leonards,  L.  (Sugden),  1890. 

St.  Levan,  L.  (St.  Aubijn),  1857,  C.B., 

C.V.O. ; Army  (ret.) ; served  Suakin 
and  Nile. 

St.  Oswald,  L.  (Finn),  1857;  Army  (ret.); 
served  Soudan ; M.P.  ’85-92. 

St.  Vincent,  V.  (Jervis),  1859;  Army 
(ret.). 

Salisbury,  M.  (Cecil),  1861,  C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 
C.B.,  A.D.C.,  P.C.;  Pres.  Bd.  Trade  ’05. 

**Saltoun,  L.  (Fraser),  1851 ; Army  (ret.). 

Sanderson,  L.  (Sanderson),  1841,  G.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.,  I.S.O. ; Dipl.  Service, 

L Sandhurst,  L.  (Mansfield),  1855,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.,  P.C. ; Gov.  Bombay  ’95-00. 

Sandwich,  E.  (Montagu),  1839,  K.C.V.O.  ; 
Army  (ret.);  Lord-Lieut.  and  Chm.  C.C. 
Hunts.;  M.P.  ’76-84. 

Sandys,  L.  (Sandys),  1856;  Stockbroker 
(ret.). 

Savile,  L.  (Lumley-Savile),  1853,  K.C.V.O.; 
Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.). 
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L Saye  and  Sele,  L.  (Twisleton-Wykeham- 
Fiennes),  1858;  Army  (ret.);  served  Zulu- 
land. 

Scarborough,  E.  (Lumley),  1857,  C.B.  ; 
Army  (ret.). 

Scarsdale,  L.  (Curzon),  1831;  Rector  of 
Kedleston. 

Seafleld,  L.  (Ogilvie-Grant),  1876;  Army. 
Seaton,  L.  (Colborne),  1854;  Army 
(ret.). 

Sefton,  E.  (Molyneux),  1854;  Master  of 
the  Horse  ’05-07. 

Selborne,  E.  (Palmer),  1859,  K.G., 

G. C.M.G.,  P.C.;  High  Commr.  S.A. 

'05-10. 

Selby,  V.  (Gully),  1S67. 

♦♦Sempill,  L.  (Forbes-Sempill),  1863: 
Army  (ret.);  served  S.A. 

Shaftesbury,  E.  (Ashley-Cooper),  1869. 
K.C.V.O.;  Chamberlain  to  H.M.  the 
Queen. 

Shannon,  E.  (Boyle),  1897;  Minor. 

L Shaw,  L.  (Shaw),  1850,  P.C. ; Lord  of 
Appeal. 

L Sheffield,  L.  (Stanley),  1839,  P.C. ; Barris- 
ter ; M.P.  ’80-85. 

Sherborne,  L.  (Dutton),  1840;  Vicar  of 
Bilbury. 

Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  E.  (Talbot),  1860, 
K.C.V.O. 

L Shuttleworth,  L,  (Kaye-Shuttleworth), 
1844,  P.C. ; Sec.  to  Admiralty  ’92-5; 
M.P.  ’69-80,  ’85-02. 

Sidmouth,  V.  (Addington),  1824,  F.Z.S.  ; 
Navy  (ret.). 

**Sinclair,  L.  (St.  Clair),  1831;  Army  (ret.); 
served  Crimea  and  Indian  Mutiny. 

Sligo,  M.  (Browne),  1831;  Ind.  Civ.  Ser. 
(ret.). 

Somers,  L.  (Cocks),  1887 ; Army. 

Somerset,  D.  (St.  Maur),  1846;  Army 
(ret.). 

Sondes,  E,  (Milles),  1866;  Army  (ret.); 
served  South  Africa. 

Southampton,  L.  (Fitzroy),  1867;  Army 
(ret.). 

Southesk,  E.  (Carnegie),  1854  ; LL.D. 

L Southwark,  L.  (Causton),  1843;  Paymaster- 
Gen.  ’05-10;  M.P.  ’80-85,  ’88-10. 

Southwell,  Bp.  (Hoskins),  1851;  Consec. 
’01;  transl.  ’04. 

L Spencer,  E.  (Spencer),  1857,  P.C. ; Lord  , 
Chamberlain ; Lord-Lieut.  Northants. 
Stafford,  L.  (Staff ord-J erningham),  1833. 
Stair,  E.  (Dalrymple),  1848;  Army  (ret.); 

Lord  High  Commr.  Church  of  Scotland. 
Stalbridge,  L.  (Grosvenor),  1837,  P.C. ; 
Navy  (ret.);  M.P.  ’61-86;  Parly.  Sec. 
Treas.  ’80-85. 

Stamford,  E.  (Grey),  1896;  Minor. 
Stamfordham,  L.  (Bigge),  1849;  Priv.  Sec. 

H. M.  the  King;  Army;  served  Zulu 
War. 

Stanhope,  E.  (Stanhope),  1880;  Army. 
Stanmore  L.  (Gordon),  1829,  G.C.M.G.; 
Gov.  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  &c. ; M.P.  . 
’54-57. 

Strachey,  L.  (b.  1861),  late  Parly.  Sec. 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

Stradbroke,  E.  (Rous),  1862,  C.B.,  C.V.O., 
A.D.C.,  V.D. 

Strafford,  E.  (Byng),  1835;  Chaplain  to 
Speaker  House  of  Commons  ’74-89. 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  L.  (Smith), 
1820,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. ; Director  . 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.;  High  Commr. 
Canada. 
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Ask  youp  GROCER  for  TO-DAY’S  Leading  Lines. 

tfm  DELICIOUS  FOR  BREAKFAST 

& AFTER  DINNER. 

WHITE 

COFFEE 

&BLUE 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

t£  celestial 

PERFECT  FLAVOUR. 
Selected  from  the  Finest  Fruit. 

(Double  Crown  Brand) 

EXCELSIOR 

Finest  Chinese  Biack  Tea 

In  3-lb.,  1-lb.,  & i-lb. 

CANNED 

Aip-tight  Tins. 

-Sts  proits. 

PEARS, 

Price  2s.  2d.  per  pound. 

Any  Q racer  or  Store  will  supply  it. 

GREENGAGES. 

EXCELSIOR  SARDINES. 

Double  Crown. 

PEATMOOR 

PURE  HIGHLAND 
MALT 

Salmon 

WHISKY. 

Guaranteed  1 2 Years 
Old. 

& Lobster 

In  fiat  tall  tins, 

packed  from  the  finest  selected  Fish  only. 
Cannot  be  surpassed. 

Wholesale,  Hanson’s,  London. 

Sold  throughout  the  World  by 

Brocers,  Tea  and  Coffee  Dealers,  and  Italian  Warehousemen. 
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Strathedori  and  Campbell,  L.  (Campbell), 
1829;  Bengal  Civil  Service  (ret.). 
Stratliniore  and  Kinghorne,  L.  (Bowes- 
Lyon),  185.5 ; Lord-Lient.  Forfar. 

Siuleley,  L.  (11  anbury -Tracy),  1840,  P.C., 
F.K.S. ; Navy  (ret.);  Barr.;  M.P.  ’63-C7. 
Sullleld,  L.  (llarbord),  1830,  P.C.,  G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.,  A.D.C.,  V.D. 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  E.  (Howard),  1877;  I 
Army  (ret.).  ! 

Sutherland,  D.  (Sutherland-Leveson-Gower) ; j 
Army  (ret.);  M.P.  ’74-86;  Lord-Lieut.  ; 
Sutherlandshire. 

Swansea,  L.  (Vivian),  1848. 

L Swaythling,  L.  (Montagu),  1869;  Banker. 
Talbot  de  Malahide,  L.  (Talbot),  1846; 
Army. 

Tankerville,  E.  (Bennet),  18.52;  Navy  (ret.). 
Temple,  R.  (Temple-Oore-Langton),  1871; 

Diplomatic  Service  (ret.) 

Templemore,  L.  (Chichester),  1854 ; Army. 
*Templetown,  V.  (Upton),  1853. 

Tennyson,  L.  (Tennyson),  1852,  P.C. ; Gov.- 
Gen.  Australia  '02-03. 

L Tenterden,  L.  (Abbott),  1865. 

Teynham,  L.  (Roper-Curzon),  1867. 

Thurlov/,  L.  (Cumming-Bruce),  1838,  P.C., 
F.R.S. ; Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.). 

Tollemache,  L.  (Tollemache),  1883. 
**Torpichen,  L.  (Sandilands),  1846. 

Torrington,  V.  (Byng),  1880. 

Townshend,  M.  (Townshend),  1866. 

Tredegar,  V.  (Morgan),  1831;  Army  (ret.)  ; 
served  Crimea ; Lord-Lieut.  Monmouth  ; 
M.P.  ’58-75. 

Trevor,  L.  (Hill-Trevor),  1852 ; Army  (ret.). 
Tweeddale,  M.  (Hay),  1826,  K.T. ; Bengal 
Civ.  Ser.  (ret.);  M.P.  ’65-68. 

L Tweedmouth,  L.  (Marjoribanlcs),  1874, 
M.V.O.,  D.S.O. ; Array,  served  South 
Africa. 

Vaux  of  Harrowden,  L.  (Mostyn),  1860; 
Dipl.  Ser.  (ret.). 

♦Ventry,  L.  (Eveleigh  de  Moleyns),  1828. 
Vernon,  L.  (Venables-Vernon),  1888;  Dipl. 
Ser. 

Verulam,  E.  (Grimston),  1852;  M.P.  ’85-92. 
Vivian,  L.  (Fuiinn),  1878;  Array  (ret.), 
served  South  Africa. 

Wakefield,  Bp.  (Eden),  1853;  consec.  ’90, 
tr.  ’97. 

Waldegrave,  E.  (Waldegrave),  1851,  P.C., 
V.D. ; Chm.  Lunacy  Commission ; Lord- 
in-Waiting  ’86-92,  ’93-96. 

Waleran,  L.  (Walrond),  1849,  P.C.,  V.D. ; 
Chancellor  Duchy  Lancaster  ’02-05 ; M.P. 
'80-05. 


Wales,  Prince  of.  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
1894;  K.G.,  Minor. 

Wal.singham,  L.  (de  Grey),  1843;  M.P. 
’65-71. 

Wandsworth,  L.  (Stern),  1845;  M.P.  ’91-95.. 
Warwick  and  Brooke,  E.  (Greville),  1853} 
M.P.  ’79-85,  ’88-92;  Lord-Lieut.  Essex. 
Waterford,  M.  (Waterford),  1875,  K.P.; 
Army,  served  South  Africa. 

L Weardale,  L.  (Stanhope),  1847;  Navy 
(ret.);  M.P.  ’86-92,  ’93-00,  ’04-06. 

L Welby,  L.  (Welby),  1832,  G.C.B.;  Perm. 
Sec.  ’85-94;  Civ.  Ser.  ’56-94. 

Wellington,  D.  (Wellesley),  1849,  K.G., 
G.C.V.O.;  Army. 

Wemyss  and  March,  E.  (Wemyss-Charteris- 
Douglas),  1818,  G.C.V.O.;  M.P.  ’41-83.  , 
Wenlock,  L.  (Lavjley),  1849,  K.C.B., 

G.C.I.E.,  P.C.;  Gov.  Madras  ’91-95;  High 
Steward  of  Hull. 

Westbury,  L.  (Bethell),  1852;  Army  (ret.>. 
■^Westmeath,  E.  (Nugent),  1870;  Dipl.  Ser. 
(ret.). 

Westminster,  D.  (Grosvenor),  1879;  Army, 
served  South  Africa. 

Westmorland,  E*.  (Fane),  1859;  served  S.A. 
V/ar. 

Wharncliffe,  E.  (Montagu-Stuart-Wortley- 
Mackenzie),  1856;  Navy  (ret.). 

♦Wicklow,  E.  (Howard),  1877;  Army  (ret.); 
served  South  Africa. 

L Willingdon,  L.  (Freeman-Thomas),  1867; 
M.P.  ’00-10. 

Willoughby  de  Broke,  L.  (Verney),  1869; 
M.P.  ’96-00. 

Wilton,  E.  (Egerton),  1863;  Army  (ret.). 

L Wimborne,  L.  (Guest),  1835. 

Winchester,  Bp.  (Talbot),  1844,  D.D.,  K.G.; 

consec.  ’95,  transl.  ’ll. 

Winchester,  M.  (Paulet),  1852;  Lord-Lieut. 
Hampshire. 

Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  E.  (Finch- 
Hatton),  1852. 

Wolseley,  V.  (Wolseley),  1833,  K.P.,  G.C.B.. 
G.C.M.G.,  O.M. ; Field-Marshal;  Cora- 
mander-in-Chief  ’95-00. 

L Wolverhampton,  V.  (Fowler),  1870. 
Wolverton,  L.  (Glyn),  1864;  Banker. 
V/orcester,  Bp.  (Yeatman-Biggs),  1841, 
D.D. ; consec.  ’91,  transl.  ’04. 

Wrottesley,  L.  (Wrottesley),  1873. 

Wynford,  L.  (Best),  1871;  Army  (ret.). 
Yarborough,  E.  (Pelham),  1859,  P.C. 

York,  Archbp.  (Lang),  1864,  D.D.,  P.C. 
Zetland,  M.  (Dundas),  1844,  K.T.,  P.C.; 

Lord-Lieut.  Ireland  ’89-92. 

Zouche  of  Haryngworth,  L.  (Curzon),  1851'; 
served  in  South  Africa. 


OBITUARY. 


THE  FOLLOWINH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Lord  Churston. 

Earl  of  Ancaster. 

Lord  Wrottesley. 

Lord  Swaythling. 

Lord  Collins. 

Lord  Winterstoke. 

Earl  Cawdor, 

Viscount  Wolverhampton. 

Viscount  Bangor. 

Marquess  of  Ailesbury. 

Lord  Airedale. 

Earl  of 


? LORDS  HAVE  DIED  SINCE  LAST  SESSION 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Lord  Gifford. 

Lord  Dynevor. 

Earl  of  Cranbrook. 

Lord  Bellew. 

Lord  James  of  Hereford. 

Earl  of  St.  Germans. 

Lord  Northcote.  f 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Paget).  ■ 

The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (Dr.  John  Wordsworth), 


ADVEBTISEMENT. 
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PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 
COMPANY,  LTD. 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  and  Annuity 
Business  transacted.  Reversions  Purchased. 


Invested  Funds  - £80,000,000. 
Claims  Paid  - £94,000,000. 


W.  V.  BOWATER  & SONS 

Paper  Makers  & Wholesale  & Export  Stationers,  LTD. 

159,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  No.  536  (3  lines).  Bank. 

Priatiags,  Writings,  Wrappings,  and  Papers  and  Boards  of  all  descriptions  and  grades. 

..argest  Suppliers  of  NEWS  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPORT,  EXPORT,  AND  PRESS  PACKING  WAREHOUSES:— 

.ONDON:  Bowater’s  Wharf,  Bankside,  S.E.;  Morden  Paper  Works, 
Greenwich,  S.E.;  Walbrook  Wharf.  Cousin  Lane,  E.C.; 

Haydon  Square,  E.;  GLASGOW:  47/51,  Hydepark  Street. 
Awarded  GOLD  MEDAL  at  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 


SUN-DIALS 


Form  very  interesting  features  for  gardens, 
lawns,  buildings,  and  are  most  useful  to  set 
the  clocks  of  the  house  by.  Their  moral 
inscriptions  in  the  form  of  mottoes  ?and 
decorative  beautj'  plead  for  their  continuance.  Interesting  Booklet 
with  mottoes  and  price-lists  post  free.  — — — — -r— — 

FRANCIS  BARKER  & SON,  Ltd., 

Sundial  House,”  12,  Clerkenwell  Road,  LONDON. 


Makers  and  Restorers  of  Sundials. 

>nlaneit,  Ae. 

PEDESTAL  AND  DIAL  FROM  £3.  DIALS  FROM 


Helgrtat  Recorders  for  Aeroplaneit,  < 


A few  old  Pedestals  and  Sundials  for  Sale, 
Dials  made  mathematically  correct  to  latitude, 
MAKERS  OF  BAROMETERS,  THERMOMETERS, 
rawing,  Surveying,  and  Scientific  Instruments  of  every 

ANTIQUE  SUNDIAL  WITH  SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC  ENGRAVED 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


Ibb 

VOTERS  AT  PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS. 


In  Counties  and  Boroughs  alike. 

1.  Occupiers  of  lands  or  tenements 
worth  £10  a year  and  upwards.  An 

occupier  is  defined  as  “ a person  who 
as  a fact  actually  uses  the  premises  in 

auestion,  either  for  the  purpose  of  a 
welling-house  or  wholly  or  in  part  for 
the  purpose  of  any  trade,  business,  or 
profession.” 

2.  Householders. 

3.  Lodgers,  provided  such  voters 
occupy  lodgings  “ being  of  a clear 
yearly  value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  £10 
and  upwards.” 

4.  Service  Franchise.  By  this.  Bank 
Managers,  Schoolmasters,  Station- 
masters,  Caretakers,  and  others  who 
occupy  houses  or  rooms  rent  free  on 
the  property  of  their  employers  may 
vote,  provided  the  employer  also  does 
not  reside  on  the  premises. 

In  the  Counties  only. 

Owners  of  property  may  vote  if  they 
belong  to  one  of  the  following  classes: — 

(a)  The  owner  of  a freehold  worth  40s.  a 
year  which  has  been  acquired  by  in- 
heritance or  by  marriage.  A beneficed 
clergyman  is  entitled  to  vote  under 
this  franchise; 

(b)  The  owner  of  a freehold  or  copyhold 
worth  £5  a year  and  upwards; 

(c)  The  holder  of  a leasehold  of  not  less 
than  60  years,  if  it  is  worth  £5  a 
year  ; 

(d)  The  holder  of  a leasehold  of  not  less 
th^n  20  years,  if  it  is  worth  £50  a 
year. 

A man  may  vote  as  a freeholder  for 
a county  in  respect  of  property  in  a 
borough  (i.)  when  he  owns  but  does  not 
occupy  the  qualifying  premises;  (ii.) 
when  he  owns  and  occupies  premises, 
not  being  his  dwelling-house,  of  value 
between  40s.  and  £10  per  year,  i.e., 
when  the  property  is  in  his  own  occu- 
pation, but  would  not  give  him  a vote 
for  the  borough.  If  a man  has  either 
of  these  qualifications,  and  in  addition 
possesses  an  independent  borough  quali- 
fication, e.g.,  if  he  is  a householder,  he 
may  vote  in  both  borough  and  county. 

In  Scotland  there  are  no  40s.  free- 
holders, and  an  owner  of  leasehold 
property  may  vote  provided  his  lease- 
hold is  worth  at  least  £10  a year,  and 
is  held  for  life  or  for  a term  of  not  less 
than  57  years.  The  other  qualification 

One  Man, 

The  Adult  Suffrage  Bill,  promoted  by 
the  People’s  Suffrage  Federation,  and 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Crawshay -Williams 
in  the  spring  of  1911,  proposed  to  give 
the  franchise  to  every  one  of  both 
sexes  who  is  over  21  years  of  age.  It 
provided  that  three  months  shall  be 
the  residential  qualification,  that 
plural  voting  shall  be  abolished,  and 
that  electoral  officers  shall  be  appointed 
to  keep  the  register,  which  should  be 
prepared  not  less  often  than  once 
every  three  months. 


of  the  same  kind  is  a leasehold  for  not 
less  than  19  years  which  is  worth  £50 
a year  and  upwards. 

In  Ireland  a leasehold  for  life  or  for 
60  years  and  upwards  entitles  its  owner  ' 
to  a vote  if  his  lands  are  worth  at  ‘ 
least  £10  a year.  A leasehold  of  not 
less  than  14  years  gives  a vote  if  the  i 
lands  are  worth  £20  a year  and  up- 
wards. 

Joint  Owners.— Only  one  of  these  may 
now  vote,  unless — 

(a)  All  were  entitled  to  vote  in  1884; 

(b)  Their  interests  were  acquired  by  in- 
heritance, or  by  marriage; 

(c)  They  are  partners  in  business  on  the 
land  owned  by  them. 

There  is  one  small  exception  to  the 
general  principle  that  there  are  none 
who  vote  in  boroughs  as  owners  of  pro- 
perty. The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  allowed 
bwners  to  vote  not  only  in  the  counties, 
but  in  boroughs  which  are  counties  cor- 
porate. The  Bill,  however,  only  recog- 
nised four  of  these  beroughs — Norwich, 
Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Nottingham— and 
in  these  those  who  vote  as  owners  of 
property  must  reside  within  seven  miles 
of  the  city. 

Two  other  classes  of  voters  are: — 

(1)  Graduates  on  the  electoral  roll  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Dublin,  and  London  may  vote  at  Uni- 
versity Parliamentary  elections,  and 
there  is  also  a similar  qualification  for 
graduates  of  the  four  Scottish  Univer- 
sities. 

(2)  In  the  City  of  London  freemen 
who  are  also  liverymen  of  one  of  the 
City  companies  may  vote  if  they  reside 
In  the  City  or  within  25  miles  of  the 
place  of  poll. 

In  other  cities  or  boroughs  freemen  ; 
may  vote  if  they  reside  in  the  city  or 
borough,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof, 
provided  they  owe  this  status  to  birth 
or  to  servitude. 

Permanently  disqualified  for  the  Par- 
liamentary vote  are:  (1)  Women,  (2)Ij 
infants,  (3)  peers,  (4)  idiots  and  luna- 
tics, 15)  aliens. 

The  temporarily  disqualified  are:  (1) 
Persons  who  have  received  parochial, 
relief  within  12  months,  (2)  bankrupts,; 

(3)  persons  employed  at  elections,  (4)  i 
convicted  felons,  (5)  persons  convicted 
of  corrupt  and  illegal  practices  at  elec- 
tions. 

One  Vote. 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  introduced  ai 
Bill  that  went  further  than  Mr.  Craw- 
shay-Williams’.  It  proposed  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  all  persons  over  21 
except  lunatics,  traitors,  prisoners,  ori 
persons  guilty  of  corrupt  practices.' 
It  made  four  weeks  the  qualification, 
to  count  before  any  one  of  four  regis- 
tration days.  It  gave  ” one  person,  one 
vote,”  abolished  University  representa-i 
tion,  and  allowed  an  alternative  vote 
when  there  were  more  than  two  can- 
didates. 


REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS. 
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Registration  Calendar. 


j [ere  are  some  dates,  issued  by  the 
j eral  Publication  Department,  for 
I guidance  of  Liberal  Registration 
inmlttees; — 

i une  20th. — Ownership  portion  of 
ister  published  by  overseers, 
etween  June  20th  and  July  20th,— 

I al  secretaries  to  examine  rate-books, 
ange  committee  meetings,  and  take 
! necessary  steps  to  get  ownership 
ims  made  by  all  new  Liberal  owners. 

! uly  20th. — Last  day  for  sending  in 
; lership  claims. 

fter  July  isth  and  before  July  2Sth. 

odgers  on  the  existing  register,  if 
I qualified,  must  send  in  ‘ Old 
gers’  Claims.' 

ugust  1st.-— Overseers  publish:  (a) 

J of  ownership  claimants ; (b)  list  of 
lodgers  who  have  re-claimed;  (c) 

' occupation  lists. 

etween  August  1st  and  August  20th 

possible  before  August  15th).  Local 
inaittees  to  meet  and  carefully 
mine  all  the  new  lists,  and  to  make 
uiries,  with  a view  to  making  (a) 
ections  to  ownership  electors;  (b) 
|3ctions  to  ownership  claimants;  (c) 
actions  to  old  lodger  claimants;  (d) 
actions  to  persons  on  new  occupa- 
t lists  either  for  household,  £10,  or 
,'ice  qualifications ; (e)  occupation 

ims;  (f)  new  lodger  claims. 


August  20th. — Last  day  for  occupa- 
tion and  new  lodger  claims  to  reach 
overseers.  Last  day  for  notices  of 
objection  to  be  served  on  overseers  and 
on  persons  objected  to. 

August  26th.— Overseers  publish  lists 
of  ownership  voters,  ownership  claim- 
ants, occupiers  old  lodgers  objected  to, 
occupation  and  new  lodger  claims,  and 
deliver  copies  thereof  on  payment. 

September  5th. — Last  day  tor  declara- 
tions, either  by  owners  as  to  their 
address,  -6r  by  occupiers  as  to  any  of 
the  particulars  of  their  qualification, 
to  be,  sent  in  to  Clerk  of  the  County 
Council  in  counties  or  of  the  Town 
Council  in  boroughs. 

Between  August  25th  and  September 
8th. — Local  Committees  ought  (a)  to 
examine  and  enquire  into  all  objections 
and  claims  made  by  their  opponents: 
(b)  to,  mark  all  the  new  claim  and 
objection  lists  with  full  Information  as 
to  politics,  and  correctness  or  other- 
wise .of  particulars;  (c)  to  mark  up  on 
existing  ownership  list  and  on  new 
occupation  lists  any  incorrect  spelling, 
printers'  errors,  &e.;  and  (d)  to  send 
all  these  lists  to  the  Divisional  Secre- 
tary, or  to  whoever  will  represent  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  Revision  Courts. 

Between  September  8th  and  October 
12th.— Revision  Courts  held. 


Are  you  on  the  Register  P 


ut  it  is  not  sufidcient  for  a person 
)e  qualified  for  a vote;  he  must  be 
^ the  register,  parliamentary  or 
licipal,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this 
j'lOt  always  an  easy  matter. 

freeholder  or  a copyholder  must 
w that  he  has  been  in  actual  nos- 
ion  of  the  property  or  has  received 
rents  thereof  for  six  months,  and 
I,  leaseholder  for  12  months,  before 
7 15th  of  the  year  in  which  he 
ms.  There  are,  however,  some  ex- 
tions  to  this  rule. 

a occupation  voter  must  have  occu- 
l the  premises  for  the  12  months 
lediately  preceding  July  15th.  He 
iome  one  else  must  have  been  rated 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of 
premises  occupied,  and  such  rates 
st  be  paid  on  or  before  July  20th. 
English  boroughs  he  must  reside 
'ein,  or  within  seven  miles  thereof, 
six  months  immediately  preceding 
f 15th,  although  under  conditions  he 
llowed  to  be  away  for  four  months 
his  time. 

householder  must  have  resided 
iin  the  same  county  or  borough 
ing  the  12  months  immediately  pre- 
ng  July  15th,  although  under  certain 


conditions  he,  like  the  occupier  and  the 
lodger,  is  allowed  to  be  away  for  four 
months  bf  this  time.  He  or  some  one 
else  must  have  been  rated  for  the  relief 
of  the  poqr  in  respect  of  the  residence 
in  question,  and  such  rates  must  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July.  He 
naay  move  from  one  house  to  another 
In  the  same  parliamentary  borough  or 
in  the  same  parliamentary  division  of  a 
county  and  still  retain  his  vote,  but  if 
he  moves  out  of  one  of  these  areas  he 
loses  his  vote  and  must  qualify  again 
by  residence  for  12  months  immediately 
preceding  July  15th. 

A lodger  must  reside  in  the  same 
house  for  the  12  months  immediately 
preceding  July  15th.  Unlike  every 
other  class  of  voter,  a lodger  must 
claim  his  vote  every  year;  old  claims 
on  this  part  of  the  register  must  be 
sent  in  before  July  25th  and  new  claims 
before  August  20th.  Lodgers  in  Scot- 
land, however,  may  claim  the  vote  if 
they  have  moved  during  the  year  within 
the  same  parliamentary  division. 

In  Scotland  the  period  of  qualifica- 
tion IS  from  July  31st  to  July  51st  for 
occupiers  and  lodgers,  and  from 
January  31st  to  July  31st  for 


ny  difficulty  about  registration  should  be"  referred  "tr^th^ “local ^Liberal 

obtained  from  the  Liberal  Central  Asso- 

tion,  21,  Abingdon  Street,  S.W. 


tomen  Occupiers. — Particulars  taken 
a Mr.  Charles  Booth's  “ Life  and 
our  in  London " of  some  of  the 
^r  groups  of  the  189,982  women 
ipiers  in  London  show  that  the 
don  municipal  register  includes 
>4  charwomen,  office-keepers,  laun- 


dresses, 14,361  dressmakers  and  mil- 
liners, 6,525  shirt  and  blouse-makers, 
seamstresses,  5,595  waitresses,  matrons, 
&o.,  4,433  tailoresses,  4,226  lodging  and 
coffee  house  keepers,  3,971  medical 
women  nurses,  midwives,  and  2,198 
teachers. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


THE  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  PLURAL  VOTER. 


The  total  number  of  names  on  the 
Parliamentary  Register  for  1911  is 
7,904,465,  divided  as  follows: — 

Owners  

Occupiers  6,80'1,718 

Lodgers  

Freemen,  freeholders,  &c 55,903 

University  46,670 


Total 7,904,465 

The  constituencies  which  are  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  plural  voter 
are  the  English  counties,  which  return 
253  members  to  Parliament.  The 
voters  on  their  registers  number 
3.751,039,  558,859  Of  whom  are  ownership 
voters.  That  is,  the  ownership  voters 
form  approximately  15  per  cent,  of  the 
electorate. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ownership  vote 
of  persons  living  in  the  constituency  and 
the  out-voter  proper.  Figures  published 
in  January  in  the  “Liberal  Magazine” 
show  that  in  25  constituencies  the  out- 
voters were  numerous  enough  to  turn 
the  issue  of  the  election.  It  is  fairly 
safe  to  assume  that  three-quarters  of 
the  out-voters’  votes  are  given  to 
Unionists,  and  on  that  very  reasonable 
assumption  a good  many  seats  were 
lost  to  the  Liberals  which  would  have 
been  secured  by  them  if  an  Act  pro- 


At  least  four  other  seats  may  safelj 
be  added,  although  the  exact  figur^i 
are  not  available.  They  are: — ■ 

Lancs.,  N.  Lonsdale;  Lancs,  Nevrton 
Notts,  Bassetlaw;  Staffs,  Kingswinford 

On  May  2nd,  1906,  Mr.  Lewi 
Harcourt  introduced  a Plural  Votin 
Bill,  which  was  passed  through  all  it 
stages  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bu, 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords  on  secon 
reading  on  December  10th. 

Mr.  Harcourt’s  Bill  provided  that:— 

1.  No  man  may  vote  more  than  once. 

2.  The  penalty  for  voting  more  than  once  sha" 

be  the  usual  penalty  for  impersonation 
i.e.,  imprisonment  for  a period  of  not  mor 
than  twQ  years  with  hard  labour — th 
penalty  fixed  by  the  Corrupt  Practice 
Act,  1883,  or  a fine  not  greater  than  £50( 

3.  Electors  with  several  qualifications  mu‘ 

select  for  which  constituency  they  inten 
to  vote. 

A more  drastic  proposal  than  tha 
contained  in  the  Harcourt  Bill  woul 
not  allow  the  man  with  more  than  on 
qualification  to  choose  in  which  coi 
stituency  he  would  record  his  voU 
but  would  make  residence  a necessar 
qualification.  The  Government,  desire 
to  re-introduce  the  Plural  Voting  Bi 
in  1911,  but  owing  to  the  prolonge 
debates  on  the  Parliament  Bill  an 
the  Insurance  Bill  time  would  nc 
permit.  The  BUI  Is  now  regarded  a 


hibiting  plural  voting  had  been  in  - ^ ir  o - 

operation.  The  figures  are  given  below.  I one  of  the  certainties  for  next  Session 


Where  the  Property  Vote  Turned  the  Scale. 


Name  of  Constituency. 


Cheshire,  Altrincham  . . 
„ Eddisbury  . . 

Cornwall,  Bodmin  

Cumberland,  Egreinont 
„ Eskdale  . . 

Derbyshire,  High  Peak 
Devonshire,  Tavistock 
„ Torquay.. 

Dorset,  N 

Gloucester,  Tewkesb’ry 
Hants,  Isle  of  Wight  . . 

Hereford,  Ross  

Hunts,  North 

,,  South 

Lancashire,  Darwen  . . 

Leicester,  Melton  

Lincolnshire,  Stamford 

Norfolk,  Mid 

Oxfordshire,  Woodst’ek 
Suffolk,  Stowmarket  . . 

„ Woodbridge  . . 
Wilts,  Cliippenham  . . 

„ Wilton  

Worcester,  Droitwich. . 

Yorks,  Whitby  

In  this  table: 


Voters  on 
the 

Eeglster. 

Ownership 
Voters 
resident 
outside  the 
Constit'ney. 

Voters, 
from  Col.  2, 
wlio  voted 
in 

Dec.,  1910. 

Borough 
Owner-ship 
Votej'S 
voting  in 
Constit’ney. 

Voters, 
from  Col.  4, 
who  voted 
in 

Dec.,  1910. 

Total 

Ownensliip 
Outvoters 
voting. 
Cols.  3 & r,. 

18,921 

743 



575 

— 

— 

11,488 

640 

850 

712 

650 

1,000 

11,553 

720 

539 

— 

— 

539 

9,199 

276 

195 

257 

216 

411 

11,014 

1,810 

— 

740 

— 

— 

12,412 

453 

351 

— 

— 

351 

15,895 

615 

— 

1,966 

— 

— 

11,241 

380 

330 

— 

— 

330 

8,616 

398 

274 

— 

— 

274 

13,156 

998 

— 

2,173 

■ — 

— 

15,969 

422 

252 

— 

— • 

252 

10,946 

893 

677 

456 

349 

1,026 

7,034 

544 

361 

96 

71 

432 

5,175 

345 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17,732 

746 

671 

2,230 

2,051 

2,722 

16,873 

1,364 

955 

— 

— 

955 

10,056 

500 

312 

400 

300 

612 

9,984 

488 

261 

— 

— 

261 

10,525 

1,300 

— 

900 

— 

— 

11,190 

450 

— i 

350 

— 

— 

12,808 

450 

370 

1,315 

1,047 

1,447 

9,175 

296 

170 

— 

— 

170 

9,072 

640 

599 

398 

375 

974 

11,200 

700 

— 

690 

— 

— 

11,200 

640 

368 

964 

732 

1,100 

Unionist 

Majoiity 

Dccembe' 

1910. 


119 


41 

250 

370 

184 

390 

180 

32 

432 

223 

121 

118 

148 

215 

342 

339 

37 

392 

191 

560 

26 

587 

72 

4521 


1.  No  account  is  taken  of  voters  who  liave  a 

double  residential  qualification,  thougli 
in  some  constituencies  there  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  them. 

2.  Column  4 gives  the  number  of  voters  who 

have  a residential  and  an  ownership 


qualification  in  a borough  situate  in  t 
county,  and  one  of  these,  the  owncrsli 
franchise,  in  the  county. 

It  is  assumed,  as  may  very  safely  be  dor 
that  an  ownership  outvoter  would  ha 
a residential  qualification  in  some  otl 
constituency. 


THE  LODGER  VOTE. 
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THE  LATCH-KEY  VOTER. 

The  Case  of  Kent  v.  FIttall. 


[n  Kent  v.  Fittall,  decided  by  the 
art  of  Appeal  on  July  19th,  the  point 
issue  was  whether  sub-tenants  rent- 
; part  of  a house  in  which  their 
idlord  resided,  and  for  which  the  land- 
d was  rated  and  paid  the  rates,  were 
;itied  to  be  put  on  the  register  as 
upiers. 

n previous  cases  the  Courts  had 
de  the  test  the  presence  or  absence 
control  by  the  landlord,  and  the  pos- 
3ion  of  a latchkey  symbolised  for  the 
eral  public  the  freedom  and  the  title 
the  sub-tenant.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
V applied  a new  test,  and  ruled  that, 
.ess  thei’e  were  statutory  exceptions, 

: man  w^as  entitled  to  be  put  on  the 
ister  as  an  occupier  unless  he  was 
arately  rated  and  paid  rates.  The 
) statutory  exceptions  recognised 
:e  (1)  where  rates  are  compounded 
ler  by  agreement  or  by  order  of  the 
;al  authority.  In  London  such  pre- 
;:>es  must  not  exceed  £20  rental,  in 
erpool  £13,  in  Manchester  and  Bir- 
igham  £10,  and  elsewhere  £8.  (2) 

lere  the  dwelling-house  or  tenement 
wholly  let  out  in  apartments  or 
'gings. 

he  decision  has  swept  the  latchkey 
*er  off  by  tens  of  thousands;  in  some 
.es  he  will  get  on  again  as  a lodger 


in  1913,  in  others  he  will  not  have  even 
the  lodger  qualification.  The  Divi- 
sional Court  has  since  decided  that  the 
Kent  V.  Fittall  decision  does  not  dis- 
franchise those  who  rent  a whole  house 
from  a landlord,  who  himself  pays  the 
rates.  These  may  come  under  the  ex- 
ception (2)  above. 

In  an  address  to  his  constituents  on 
September  29th,  Mr.  McKenna  pointed 
out  that  the  evil  of  plural  voting  was 
as  nothing  to  the  wholesale  disfran- 
chisement which  might  result  from  the 
decision  in  the  case  of  Kent  v.  Fittall. 

“ At  this  year’s  Registration  Courts,”  he  said, 
“ 2,300  citizens  were  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote  in  the  Newport  Boroughs,  and,  according 
to  a statement  made  by  the  Registration  Agent 
in  South  Monmouthshire,  10,000  voters  had  had 
their  names  struck  off  the  list  in  that  division. 
The  objection  in  every  case  was  technical. 

“ The  real  determining  principle  in  deciding 
whether  these  12,000  citizens  should  or  should 
not  have  a vote  was  wdiether  their  landlord  lived 
on  the  same  premises  as  themselves  or  whether 
they  paid  their  rates  direct  to  the  rate  collector 
or  paid  them  with  their  rent  to  the  landlord,  who 
passed  the  money  on  to  the  rate  collector  on 
their  behalf.  They  must  have  an  amendment 
of  the  law  in  time  to  secure  that  these  voters 
should  have  their  rights  restored  to  them  before  the 
next  eiection.” 


THE  PAROCHIAL  ELECTOR. 

" Who  may  Vote  at  Municipal  Elections. 


he  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
I applies  to  all  cities  and  boroughs 
ept  the  City  of  London  and  the  un- 
armed borough  of  Winchelsea.  In 
i|  burghs  of  Scotland  and  the  six 
nty  boroughs  in  Ireland  the  condi- 
is,  which  are  regulated  by  Local 
lernment  Acts  applicable  to  the 
tl(nties,  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
J*^land. 

echnically,  municipal  electors  are 
-Ided  into  two  classes: — 

(1)  Burgesses  who  vote  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Municipal 
^ Corporations  Act  of  1882. 

*i(2)  £10  occupation  burgesses  quali- 
fied  under  the  County  Electors’ 
Act  of  1888. 

^Tactically  any  person  can  be  placed 
•n  the  municipal  register  who  is 

Hi  occupation,  joint  or  several,  as 
‘fer  or  tenant,  of  any  house,  ware- 
jse,  counting-house,  shop,  or  other 
Iding  In  the  borough.,”  provided 
h person  lives  within  7 miles  of  the 
ough,  and  that  the  qualifying  pro- 
ty  is  rated  for  the  poor  rate,  w^hich 
li  other  rates  has  been  duly  paid, 
or  county  council  elections  the  same 
Jifications  are  required.  This  fran- 
je  includes  women  and  peers,  but 
f municipal  and  county  purposes 
Mde  London  there  are  no  lodger  or 


service  voters.  Bankrupts  are  not  dis- 
qualified from  voting  at  municipal  elec- 
tions, but  policemen  are. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  in 
practice  two  registers,  one  for  parlia- 
mentary and  the  other  for  municipal 
and  county  council  elections,  although 
the  two  overlap  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. The  main  general  principle  seems 
to  be  that  women  are  excluded  from 
the  first,  and  property  owmers  as  such 
are  excluded  from  the  second,  but  there 
are  endless  exceptions  and  qualifica- 
tions. By  combining  the  two  we  obtain 
the  list  of  those  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections  for  the  London  County 
Council,  for  the  28  London  Borough 
Councils,  for  Urban  Districts,  for 
Rural  Districts,  and  for  Parish  Coun- 
cils. These  are  the  ‘‘parochial  elec- 
tors,” i.e.,  those  persons  whose  names 
appear  on  that  part  of  either  of  the 
two  registers  which  relates  to  the 
parish  in  question.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  lists  of  voters  which  hang  on 
church  doors  are  always  grouped  by 
parishes,  the  voting  areas,  including 
the  area  of  the  London  County  Council, 
being  aggregations  of  parishes. 

The  Local  Government  electors  in 
England  and  Wales  in  1897  numbered 
5,326,879,  of  whom  729,758  were  women. 
There  is  no  later  return. 
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PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 


THE  CASE  FOR  REDISTRIBUTION. 

The  Largest  and  the  Smallest  Constituencies. 


The  returns  of  the  Census  of  1911 
make  clearer  than  ever  (1)  the  defects 
of  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom  as  at  present  constituted,  and 
(2)  the  limitations  of  the  franchise. 

The  468  parliamentary  areas  of 
England  and  Wales,  not  including  the 
Universities,  return  490  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  since  the  total 
population  is  36,075,269,  an  even  dis- 
tribution would  give  one  member  to 
73,623  persons.  But  individual  con- 
stituencies do  not  necessarily  show  a 
population  in  any  degree  approxima- 
ting to  this  average.  There  are  ei^ht 
constituencies  in  which  the  population 
per  member  is  under  20,000; — 

Boroughs.  Population,  1911. 

Durham  15»^56 

Bury  St.  Edmunds  

Montgomery  (Dist.)  16,814 

Penryn  and  Falmouth 17,624 

M^itehaven  18,575 

New  Windsor 19,840 

Salisbury  19,891 

City  of  London  (2) 19,657 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no 
fewer  than  83  constituencies  in  which 
the  number  of  inhabitants  per  member 
is  100,000  or  more;  extreme  examples 
are ; — 

Divisions.  Pop. 

1911. 

Wandsworth 
West  Ham 


Divisions. 


Pop. 
1911. 

253,797  Walthams’w  246,807 
187,285  Tottenham  186,661 


Cardiff  (Dist.)  185,881  Enfield  .... 


180,100 

167,528 

164,816 

160,203 


Croydon  ....  169,559  Bootle 

Lewisham 160,972  Glamorgan 

Fulham 153,360  Wimbledon 

Romford  312,864  Handsworth  159,794 

Harrow 247,877  Ealing  ....  159,727 

In  1891  there  were  only  seven  con- 
stituencies with  populations  exceeding 
100,000;  in  1901  the  number  had  risen 
to  41 ; and  in  1911  it  further  rose  to  83. 

Not  much  less  urgent  is  the  case  of 
the  33  constituencies  which  have  one 
representative  for  a population  of  be- 
tween 90,000  and  100,000.  The  anoma- 
lies set  out  in  the  table  below  will 
show  how  great  is  the  need  of  a com- 
prehensive scheme  of  redistribution. 


Constituencies  having  the  following  Population 
per  Representative. 

Total 

Population. 

Number  of 
Electors.* 

Number  of 
Con- 
stituencies. 

*1  nn  (\C\C\  onH  iTnwflT*flfl  

11,275,644 

1,901,703 

83 

3,119,909 

542,727 

33 

QA  AAA  on  non  

4,060,866 

676,600 

46 

OU.UUU  57V, vwu 

eff\  AAA  ftn  non  

3,952,368 

695,037 

50 

iU.UUU  yf  ov7,vw  

i5A  AAA  *70  nrtrt  

4,729,832 

843,859 

70 

OU.UUu  f,  #V7,wv  

nf\  AArt  ftO  000  

4,828,431 

918,794 

85 

OU.V/UU  ff  

>in  Ann  ^0  000  • . • 

2,739,796 

531,274 

57 

<JA  AAA  40  000  

824,607 

151,-350 

20 

OA  AAA  ^0  000  

398,674 

73,133 

18 

in  AAA  20  000  

125,485 

22,251 

7 

Under  10,000  (City  of  London)  

19,657 

30,988 

1 

36,075,269 

6,387,716 

468 

No.  of 
Repre- 
Bontatives. 


490 


* including  Ownership  Electors  Occupat^n  Voters  Lodg^ 

ahd  boroughs  wer 

respectively  68'7  and  41 '3  per  cent.  ^ 


The  second  defect  brought  out  by  the 
Census  is  the  limited  nature  of  the 
franchise.  A comparison  between  the 
official  figures  of  the  electorate  in  1911 
and  the  number  of  families  and  sepa- 
rate occupiers  in  the  various  parlia- 
mentary divisions  will  show  that,  far 
from  the  one  adult,  one  vote  ideal,  we 
have  not  yet,  under  our  complicated 
regif5tration  system,  even  reached  the 
standard  of  one  vote  for  each  sociai 
unit.  The  discrepancy  in  the  rural 
county  divisions  is  considerable,  and 
is  augmented  if  the  plural  voter  is 
taken  into  account;  in  the  boroughs 
and  urban  districts  of  the  counties  it 
is  very  great,  and  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  absence  of  women 
occupiers  from  the  register.  Figures 
from  representative  groups  of  consti- 
tuencies are  added  by  way  of  illus- 
tration : — 


Constituency. 

I'amilics  or 
Separate 
Occupiers, 

Voters 

1911. 

Lancashire,  N.E. 

Dflrw^'D  * • 

19,645 

29,666 

18,071 



22,816 

A 

21,048 

16,558 

Rossendale 

17,187 

13,280 

Sussex : 



13,796 

15,071 

11,725 

Cltliehester 

12,397 

E 

14,106 

21,722 

11,884 

Jjf>\ves  

17,943 

Eastbourne  

19,678 

14,805 

■Rvft  , 

15,979 

14,119 

Leeds ; 

T>Jrtrt,h  

32,528 

23,485 

(V»ntfral  

10,863 

6,339 



14,444 

9,367 

West  

24,779 

19,067 

South • • • • • 

19,980 

15,900 

ADVEBTISEMENT. 
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“My  Tailor” 


Bespoke 


sp 

Tailoring 


REG. 
TRADE-MARK. 

Send  for  250 
page  Catalogae, 
post  free, 


“My  Hatter  ” 

“The  Ease  Comfort. 


JOHN 
PIGGOTT, 

LTD.,  ^ 

Motor,  Athletic,  Colonial,  and  Complete 
Gentlemen's  Outfitters, 

117  & 118,CHEAPSIDE, 
and.  MILK  STREET, 


OUR 

‘SPECIALITE’ 
SUITS 


LONDON, 

E.C. 


OUR  FAMOUS 
HARD  FELT 
HATS,  S/S 

All  the  newest  de- 
signs in  Silk  Hats, 
Soft  and  Hard  Felts 
and  Caps. 

bootmaker:* 


Made  in  Blue 
Black  or  Grey 
Solid  Worsted 

PERFECT 


50/- 


FIT. 


We  Stock  all 
weights  and 
qualities  in 
Gent's 
Underwear. 


BOOTS  for 
Home  and 
Abroad. 

A Splendid  Boot  for 
General  Wear  in 

Box  Calf. 

10/6,  12/6 
14/6,  16/6 
Per 
Pair. 


Trunks 

for 

Travelling 


SPECIAL  LINE ! 


RRST  OllALITY  FIBRE  TRUNK.  Covered  Green  Waterproof  Oriental  C^vas. 
TurnIveV  EdgeslEigh?^  Butt  Leather  Capped  Corners  Lined  Lmen,  Bentwood  Hoops 
lurnovcr  round.  Double  Action  Lever  Locks. 

No.  1444.  Cabin  Size. 


No.  1443.  Imperial  Size. 
30in.  32in.  34in.  3 

41/6  44/-  46/6  4 


36in. 

49/- 


30in. 

37/6 


40/- 


34in. 

42/6 


36in. 

45/- 


APPOINTMENT  OF  J.P.' 

TORY  PREPONDERANCE  ON  THE  BENCH. 


The  agitation  for  securing  a larger 
representation  of  Liberalism  on  the 
magisterial  bench  was  continued 
during  1911,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  was  fruitful  in  results  In 
Uie  month  of  July  Mr.  Neil  Primrose. 
M.P.,  and  Mr  Athelstan  Rendall. 
M.P..  published  returns  they  had 
^ceived  from  thirty-nine  English  and 
Welsh  counties  giving  particulars  of 
the  compel tion  of  the  benches  situate 
therein.  The  net  result  was  to  show 
pat  in  the  39  counties,  so  far  as  could 
be  ascertained,  the  party  politics  of 
the  magistrates  were : — 

Liberal  2S 

This  was  something  like  three  to 
one,  but  in  some  instances  the  dis- 
proportion was  much  greater. 

We  give  pe  figures  for  eight  typical 
English  and  four  Welsh  counties. 


County. 

Northumberland . . 

Oxford 

Rutland  

Shropshire  

Staffs  

Westmorland  

N.R.York  

Somerset 

Brecknock  

Carmarthen  

Carnarvon  

Cardigan 


Magistrates 
before  1906. 

Appointments 
’06to  July, ’ll. 

Cons. 

Lib. 

Cons. 

Lib. 

132 

56 

26 

33 

123 

53 

20 

32 

29 

1 

1 

163 

22 

26 

17 

340 

126 



128 

39 

20 

12 

162 

81 

29 

41 

258 

75 

48 

23 

99 

35 

21 

20 

77 

29 

5 

12 

71 

40 

14 

24 

90  1 

33 

21 

10 

additions  to  the  Bench  between 
1906  and  the  middle  of  1911  did  not 
appreciably  alter  the  disproportion. 


Durm^  that  period  the  appointments 
in  the  39  counties  worked  out  thus- — ^ 

Liberal  < 

Conservative  . . ; ; . ; 1.029 

,^onth  of  July  a return  wa.I 
™ composition  of  61  of  thesd 

pmmittees.  There  was  nothing,  however^ 
to  show  preci-sely  how  many  Liberals  od 
pnservatiyes  were  serving  upon  them.  A 
contained  a majority  of  Liberals,  buy 
the  greater  number  appeared  to  be  pre-' 
ponderatingly  Conservative.  But  by  thei 
autumn  .some  of  these  committees  had  "ot! 
to  work  and  fresh  appointments,  which,  foh 
a time,  had  been  in  abeyance,  began  to  be) 
pnounced.  The  first  batch  of  names  came 
from  the  county  of  Kent,  where  40  appoint- 
mpts  were  said  to  bear  the  following  com- 

Liberal  gQ 

Conservative  10 

As  to  mdividual  appointments,’  'Mr.'  Frank 
L C.C.  chairman  of  the  Lambeth 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  prospective  Liberal 
pndidate,  was  added  to  the  County  of  Lon- 
don Bench. 

/^"armington  and  one  or  two 
other  Liberals  have  been  appointed  to  the 
Buckinghamshire  Bench. 

In  Suffolk,  14  gentlemen  added  to  the 
Bench  include  a sprinkling  of  Liberals, 
among  them  Mr.  J.  M.  B.  Henderson,  M.P. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  IS  overwhelmingly  Liberal,  SO  magis- 
trates out  of  39  are  now  Liberal,  includin-r 
Sir  Samuel  Evans,  president  of  the  Divorce 
Division,  Judge  Lloyd  Morgan,  and  W. 
Walter  Roch,  M.P. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  other 
appointments  were  being  made  while 
this  Year  Book  was  going  through  the 
press. 


NEW  PEERAGES  UNDER  Mr.  ASQUITH. 


Mr.  Asquith’s  list  includes  a very 
, large  proportion  of  peers  created  on 
re-arrangement  of  Government  offices, 
appointments  to  office,  law  lords,  &c , 
as  under : — 

On  re-arrangement  of  Government: 
Viscount  Morley  (Mr.  John  Morley), 
Viscount  Wolverhampton  (Sir  H.  H 
Fowler),  Lord  Lochee  (Mr.  E.  Robert- 
son), Lord  Marchamloy  (Mr.  G.  White- 
ley),  Lord  Pentland  (Sir  J.  Sinclair), 
Viscount  Haldane  (Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane). 

On  acceptance  of  official  posts:  Lord 
Gladstone  (Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone), 
Lord  Islington  (Sir  J.  Dickson  Poynder), 
Lord  Devonport  (Sir  Hudson  Kearley), 
^rd  Hardinge  (Sir  C.  Hardinge),  Lord 
Glenconner  (Sir  E.  Tennant). 

On  past  holders  of  office:  Lord  Mac- 
donell  (Sir  Anthony  Macdohell),  Lord 
Fisher  of  Kilverstone  (Ad.  Sir  John 
Fisher),  Lord  Kilbracken  (Sir  Arthur 
Godley),  Lord  Villiers  (Sir  J.  de  Vil- 
liers).  Lord  Stamfordham  (Sir  Arthur 
Bigge). 

Law  lords:  Lord  Shaw  (Mr.  Thomas 
£>h.awj^  Xord  Gorell  (Sir  J,  GorelJ  . 


Barnes),  Lord  Mersey,  of  Toxteth  (Sir 
J.  C.  Bigham),  Lord  Robson  (Sir  W.  S. 
Robson). 

Birthday,  Coronation,  and  other 
peerages:  Lord  Holden  of  Alston  (Sir 
St.  David’s  (Mr. 
J.  W.  Philhpps),  Lord  Desart  (Earl  of 
Desart,  Irish  peerage).  Lord  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers  (Hon.  Ivor  Guest),  Lord  South- 
wark (Mr.  J.  K.  Causton),  Lord  Ilkes- 
Foster),  Lord  Cowdray 
rrV-^  Pearson).  Lord  Rotherham 
(Sir  W.  H.  Holland),  Lord  Furness  (Sir 
C.  Furness),  Lord  Willingdon  (Mr.  Free- 
man  Thomas),  Lord  Mountgarret 
(Viscount  Mountgarret,  Irish  peerage), 
Lord  Aberconway  (Sir  C.  B.  McLaren), 
Lord  St.  Audries  (Sir  A.  Acland  Hood). 
Lord  Merthyr  (Sir  W.  J.  Lewis),  Lord 
Rowallan  (Mr.  A.  C.  Corbett).  Lord 
Ashton  of  Hyde  (Mr.  T.  G.  Ashton),  Lord 
Oharnwood  (Mr.  G.  R.  Benson).  Lord 
Inchcape  (Mr.  J.  L.  Mackay),  Viscount 
Elibank  (Lord  Elibank,  Scottish  peer- 
age). Viscount  Chilston  (Mr,  Akers 
Douglas),  Earl  Curzon  (Lord  Curzon, 
Irish  peeragej. 
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mine  worth,  John  William  Gulland 
(Scottish),  W.  Wedgwood  Benn  (Lon- 
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Opposition. — Chief  Whip:  Lord  Bal- 
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SECTION  VII.— LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

By  J.  M.  Robeetson,  M.P, 


The  Inequality  o 

By  common  consent,  the  relation 
between  local  and  national  taxation  is 
one  of  the  most  pressing  questions  of 
administrative  reform,  and  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  Dealt  with  again  and 
again  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
It  IS  at  present  the  subject  of  a fresh 
enquiry ; and  all  politicians  await 
with  interest  the  solutions  to  be  pro- 
posed. The  grievances  of  “ the  rate- 
player  ” are  indisputable.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  used  to  remark  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  height  of  his  power 
could  be  defeated  on  a question  of 
relief  to  the  rates  when  he  was  un- 
sympathetic, as  he  was  apt  to  be 
upon  this  question. 

The  broad  facts  are  that  local  bur- 
dens vary  greatly  (a)  as  between 
towns,  suburbs,  and  districts,  and  (b) 
as  between  individuals.  This  arises 
from  primary  differences,  inherent  in 
nature  of  ail  societies.  Poverty 
drifts  to  certain  town  areas;  State 
schools  are  numerous  in  one  town 
area  aud  few  in  another;  gas  and 
water  necessarily  vary  in  cost  for 
different  localities;  the  burden  of 
roads  varies  in  the  same  way;  and 
police  needs  vary  likewise. 

In  other  countries,  as  v’ell  as  ours, 
accordingly,  adjustments  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  century  by  way  of  equalising 
rating  and  partly  relieving  specially 
burdened  localities  and  classes  at  the 
cost  of  the  whole  State.  Municipal 
and  Poor  Law  Reform  in  England 
involved  a substitution  of  “ unions  ” 
for  the  old  system  of  parish  provi- 
sion; and  small  State  grants  in  aid 
followed  for  Poor  Law  medical  officers 
and  teachers;  in  1835  half  the  expense 
of  maintaining  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence was  assumed  by  the  ^ate;  and 
in  1846  Peel  laid  on  the  State  va;rious 
" local  ” charges  amounting  in  all  to 
half-a-million,  mainly  for  the  relief 
of  “ land,”  as  an  offset  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Then  the  question  of  police  reform 
came  afresh  to  the  front;  and  the 
problem  of  the  principle  of  rating  was 
debated  in  general  and  in  detail. 
Were  charities  and  public  buildings 
and  law  courts  to  be  rated. ^ In  the 
old  days,  only  “property  ” was  con- 
sidered liable;  aud  these  were  nobody’s 
“ property.”  Compromises  began  to 
be  made  by  way  of  State  grants  to 
meet  special  cases  (1860;  1873).  In 
the  same  way,  railways  upset  the 
system  of  road  finance;  from  1864  on- 
wards the  area  of  rating  for  roads 
was  widened,  and  the  cost  apportioned 
between  counties,  districts,  and 
parifihes;  .and  eo  on. 


' Local  Burdens. 

The  main  instrument  for  relief  to  i 
overburdened  districts  was  obviously 
the  Grant  in  Aid;  and  this  was 
rnade  familiar  by  the  development  of 
the  Education  Grant  in  the  period 
b« fore  National  Education.  When,  in  , 
1870,  Education  became  a local  burden, 
it  was  made  acceptable,  or  less  un- 
acceptable, by  large  use  of  the  Grant. 
But  State  supervision  was  increasing 
in  other  ways;  and  extra  burdens 
always  involved  the  State’s  taking  a 
share.  In  vain  Mr.  Gladstone  censured 
the  “constant  grasping  at  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.”  In  vain,  too,  did 
he  urge  the  more  impressive  plea  that 
local  rates  were  levied  on  “ property.” 
while  State  taxation  fell  largely  on 
“ labour.” 

The  trouble  was  that  all  local  rating,  \\ 
originally  meant  to  fall  in  fair  propor- 
tion to  capacity  to  pay,  had  been  | 
worked  down  to  the  single  technical  J 
standard  of  “ rating  value,”  which  ! 
obviously  has  no  true  relation  either  ; 
property  ” or  to  “ capacity.” 

Under  this  system,  castles  and  their  ; 
grounds  are  valued  for  rating  purposes  ' 
below  dwelling-houses  on  the  score  ' 
that  nobody  would  rent  them;  the 
small  shopkeeper  is  taxed  on  his 
rental  independently  of  his  income; 
houses  kept  empty  and  sites  kept  bare 
are  not  treated  as  property  at  all;  , 
and  machinery  is  burdened,  while  idle 
wealth  pays  only  on  “ rating  value,” 
as  does  the  manufacturer  on  his  priv-  i 
ate  house  The  inequalities  are  so 
obvious  that  nothing  could  suppress 
the  demand  for  reform;  and  Mr. 
Goschen,  after  opposing  reforms  as  a : 
Liberal,  saw  fit  to  propose  some  as  a ; 
Unionist.  Of  course  he  began  with 
the  agricultural  rates,  in  effect  reliev-  ■ 
ing  landlords  more  than  anyone  else; 
biit  he  aided  police  rates  and  manipu-  i 
lat^d  liquor  taxes  in  substitution  for  ' 
local  excise  licenses. 

All  the  while  Mr.  Goschen  planned  ) 
for  a clearer  separation  of  local  and 
national  finance;  having  one  good 
motive  in  the  fact  that  it  was  becom-  ; 
ing  impossible  to  disentangle  the  i 
figures.  But  the  problem  was  too  hard 
for  him;  and  we  find  ourselves  to-day 
with  local  taxation  still  needing 
“ relief,”  and  with  no  fixed  general  . 
principle  upon  which  “ local  ” can 
rightly  be  distinguished  from 
“ national  ” burdens. 

Certain  particular  principles,  indeed, 
are  widely  aecepted,  in  other  coun-  , 
tries  as  well  as  our  own.  Education  : 
is  admitted  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
national  concern,  and  receives  the 
largest  Grant  in  Aid.  Prisons  and 
police  are  in  a Jess  degree  national-. 


keform  of  local  rating. 
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ised.  Roads  are  beginning  to  bo 
treated  as  in  part  national  concerns. 
The  same  may  be  broadly  said  in 
different  degrees  of  other  countries. 
(In  France,  for  instance,  there  have 
long  been  State  roads,  nationally 
maintained.)  But  whereas  in  some 
countries,  notably  Prussia,  poor 
is  more  and  more  treated  _ as  a_  State 
burden,  albeit  the  administration  is 
local  and  the  cost  largely  localised, 
poor  relief  in  this  country  still  weighs 
very  unequally  on  distHcts  and  inmii- 
cipalities.  The  total  Grants  in 
amount  to  a little  over  f'^o-and-a-halt 
millions,  less  than  a fifth  of  the 
whole  Poor  Law  expenditure;  and  the 
relief  given  varies  greatly  as  between 
unions,  bearing  no  calculable  relation 
either  to  need  or  to  efidciency. 


Obviously,  the  question  of  distribu- 
tion of  cost  is  independent  of  that  ot 
the  reform  of  the  methods  of  public 
assistance ; and  it  is  here  discussed  on 
its  separate  merits.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  one  will  dispute 
the  need  for  some  further  approach 
to  equalisation.  In  some  Unions,  the 
poor  rate  is  over  twelve  times  aS  much 
as  in  others;  and  m London,  despite 
the  operation  of  the  Equalisi^ion  Fund, 
gross  inequalities  reinain.  The  un- 
^qualised  portion  of  the 
from  about  ^d.  and  Id.  in  the  ^ ip 
the  City  and  in  St.  James  s.  West- 
minster, respectively,  to  3s.  bu.  . in 
Poplar.  Thus  we  have  widely  varying 
burdens  laid  on  different  districts  by 
means  of  a rating  system  which  is  in 
itself  inequitable  to  begin  with. 


The  Reform  of  Local  Rating. 


The  problem,  then,  is  twofold.  The 
basis  of  all  local  rating  needs  to  .be 
reformed;  and  the  widely  varying 
burdens  of  districts  need  to  be  more 
nearly  equalised.  Both  tasks  ^-I'e 
difficult;  but  the  second  is  perhaps 
the  harder  of  the  two.  Localities  are 
fitly  to  be  encouraged  in  improving 
their  public  services;  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  cannot  be  promised  that 
whatever  additions  they  may  make  to 
their  rates  they  will  be  recouped  by 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Certain 
localities,  in  fact,  undertake  special 
expenditures  in  order  to 
holiday  resort  to  thenr;  and  this  is 
obviously  their  own  affair.  The  ex- 
penditure is  profitable.  Other  locali- 
ties, again,  benefit  by  large  bequests. 

^ which  relieve  poor  and  other  rates. 
How  is  this  betterment  to.  be  balanced 
for  the  less  lucky  localities? 

We  can  but  lay  down  some  genial 
rules  of  equity:  for  instance,  that 

wherever  school-rate,  poor-rate,  or 
police-rate  rises  more  than  a certain 
percentage  above  the  average  for  the 
Kingdom,  if  on  scrutiny  it  appears 
that  the  cause  is  sheer  pressure  of 
pauperism  and  school  requirernento, 
and  not  waste  or  mismanagement,  t^ie 
rating  authority  should  have,  a claim 
for  national  relief.  And  so  with  roads 
and  police.  Where  the  wear  and  tear 
of  roads  can  be  shown  to  be  in  an  ex- 
ceptional degree  due  to  their  use  by 
non-residents,  or  where  their  cost  is 
in  an  exceptional  degree  imposed  by 
State  requirements,  the  principle  of 
Grants  in  Aid  should  come  iiito^play: 
and  where  for  any  reason  the  State  s 
requirements  in  the  matter  of  police 
and  prisons  are  exceptional,  the  prin- 
ciple of  relief  should  apply.  We  shall 
never  attain  strict  equality  of  burdens : 
and,  inasmuch  as  many  districts  have 
various  natural  and  acquired  advan- 
tages and  amenities,  their  lot  will  re- 
main enviable  whatever  may  be  done 
in  relief  of  rates  elsewhere. 

But  there  remains  the  more  theoreti- 
cally simple  problem  of  .iust  rating. 
For-  some  reformera,.  it.  la  ^mniq^.in^ 


the  extreme.  The  principle  of  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  on  a basis  ot 
capitalisation,  introduced  in  the  .great 
Budget  of  1909,  is  obviously  applicable 
to  local  rating;  and  the  more  enthusi- 
astic champions  of  the  principle  would 
not  only  apply  it  rigorously,  hy  the 
standard  of  “best  economic  use,  but 
make  it  the  sole  basis.  On  both  issuel, 
however,  they  will  incur  decisive  oppo- 
sition, though  they  may  count  with 
certainty  on  the  speedy 
the  primary  principle.  Many,  if  not 

most,  of  the  Conservatives  who  opposed 

the  land-value  taxes  of  the  1909  Bud- 
get professed  to  regard  such  taxation 
Is  just  and  fitting  for  local  purposes; 
and  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  the 
municipalities  in  the  country  are  pro- 
nouncedly of  the  same  opinion,  the 
matter  may  so  far  be  taken  as  settled 
in  advance. 

But  difficulty  begins  when  we  con- 
sider the  limitation  of  rating  basis  to 
land  values.  The  Georgians  them- 
selves stress  the  fact  that  land  values 
differ  greatly  not  only  between  town 
and  country,  but  between  parts,  of 
towns.  Unless,  then,  the.  local  sepices 
of  the  whole  Metropolis  are  to  be 
financed  out  of  one  fund,  raised  from 
the  site-values  of  the  whole,  there  must 
be  other  rating  bases  for  the  districts 
where  site-values  are  low ; and  in 
many  rural  districts  site-values  are  an 
obviously  inadequate  basis  for  rating ; 
while  other  bases  might  yield  a fan- 
return.  The  income-tax  basis,  for  in- 
stance, is  admittedly  a fairer  one 
than  that  of  “ rateable  value  as  now 
applied;  and  local  rating  on  an  income 
basis  has  long  been  contended  for. 

In  Prussia,  where  it  was  for  a time 
so  much  relied  upon  that  Migfuel  in 
1893  put  a definite  limit  to  its  use, 
local  taxation  of  incomes  still  subsists 
under  those  restrictions.  Miguel  s 
principle  was  to  reserve  income-taxa- 
tion in  the  main  for  national  purposes, 

I leaving  for  local  purposes  the  so-calleh 
“ real  ” forms  of  tax  on  land,  buim- 
ings,  and  trade.  A main  motive  of  the 
Ireadiustanent-  haiL  beaoL,  tha  mitremfily 
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inequitable  and  indeed  corrupt  assees- 
ment  of  incomes  before  1893;  and  the 
limitation  imposed  on  local  authorities 
in  that  regard  was  that  they  must 
follow  the  Btate  assessment  and  system 
of  graduation,  though  they  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  central  authority, 
extend  the  tax  downwards  as  low  as 
an  income  of  £21. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  such 
downward  extension  of  income-tax  for 
local  purposes  will  be  adopted  in  this 
country ; but  there  are  obvious  reason.s 
for  making  our  income-tax  assessment 
a basis  for  rating.  Whereas  all  rat- 
ing of  house  property  and  of  machin- 
ery is  pro  tanto  a discouragement  of 
building  and  industry,  the  rating  of 
incomes  would  discourage  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  And  as  against  the 
Single-Taxers,  an  income-rate  as  well 
as  an  income-tax  is  strongly  to  be 
insisted  on.  The  ultimate  moral 
standard  or  test  of  citizenship  is 
reciprocity  of  service;  and  taxation 
must  have  regard  to  this  principle, 
and  not  merely  to  the  principle  of  use 
of  the  land.  Men  do  not  create  their 
own  capacities  any  more  than  they  do 
the  land;  and  if  an  artist  or  actor  or 
doctor  or  barrister  or  jockey  can  make 
a large  income,  he  is  fitly  to  be  made 
to  contribute  to  both  local  and 
national  needs  in  respect  of  his 
capacity  to  pay. 

As  regards  inherited  wealth,  the 
obligation  is  still  clearer.  To  raise  all 
the  rates  of  a locality  from  site 
values,  while  the  heirs  of  consols  and 
other  stocks  and  shares  contributed 
nothing  on  these,  would  be  to  flout 
the  very  principles  upon  which  the 
demand  for  reform  is  founded.  The 
capital  value  of  land,  obviously,  is  a 
much  better  basis  for  local  rating  than 
the  capital  value  of  scrip  or  portable 
property,  seeing  that  the  latter  could 
be  removed  at  will.  But  income  as 
assessed  for  income-tax  may  fitly  be 
rated  for  loca.l  burdens. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a local 
rating  of  land  values  on  the  lines 
established  by  German  and  other 
foreign  municipalities,  and  by  our 
own  Budget  of  1909.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
proposed  to  go  “ halves  ” with  the 


local  authorities,  and  only  for  reasons 
of  expediency  substituted  another  con- 
cession to  them:  the  systematic  local 
rating  on  the  new  basis  will  certainly 
follow  upon  the  report  of  the  Imperial 
and  Local  Taxation  Committee.  But 
let  us  recognise  in  local  as  in  national 
finance  that  other  forms  of  wealth 
than  that  derivable  from  ground  rent,s  | 
and  site-values  are  properly  to  be 
taxed.  By  so  doing  we  shall  the  more  i 
easily  secure  the  great  ends  of  i 
encouraging  industry  and  housing  re-  : 
form.  By  rating  at  once  site-values 
and  incomes  we  may  hope  to  abolish 
the  rating  of  machinery  and  the  rat-  ; 
ing  of  houses  as  such. 

If  we  combine  with  such  a reform  of  | 
local  taxation  the  further  reform  of 
substantial  equalisation  of  local  bur- 
dens as  between  districts,  we  shall 
remove  two  great  grievances  and  do  ■ 
much  for  the  promotion  of  comfort  ' 
throughout  the  land.  It  is  perhaps  ‘ 
not  generally  realised  how  much  in- 
dustry  is  affected  by  local  rating.  i 
There  are  towns  in  v;hich  the  rates,  as  ' 
at  present  adjusted,  make  all  the  r 
difference  between  continuance  and  I 
stoppage  of  particular  trades.  Mere  I 
transference  of  burdens  from  machi- 
nery and  buildings  to  site-values  and 
incomes  would  mean  Industrial  expan-  I 
sion  and  prosperity.  Depressions  that  ! 
are  set  down  by  tariffists  to  foreign 
competition  are  often  to  be  account^ 
for  between  local  burdens  and  rail- 
way rates.  I 

So  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  I 
simple  rectification  of  the  bases  of 
rating  that  until  that  is  accomplished 
we  shall  do  well  not  to  alarm  ourselves  j 
over  any  possible  increase  of  national 
burdens  from  relief  of  excessive  local 
burdens.  Increased  industry  will  mean 
increased  burden-bearing  power,  local  i 
as  well  as  national.  At  present  the 
amount  raised  by  public  rates  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  about  60  million 
pounds,  and  the  amount  contributed 
to  local  authorities  by  the  Exchequer 
is  some  20  million  pounds.  The  local 
taxation  of  land-values  may  easily 
yield  5 million  pounds  more. 

J.  M.  R. 


Municipal  Slaughter  Houses. 


Some  interesting  investigations  into  the 
working  of  municipal  slaughter-houses  abroad 
have  been  made  by  a committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Corporation  with  a view  to  the 
provision  of  cattle-markets  and  abattoirs 
for  the  City.  The  great  economy  effected 
by  having  live  cattle  and  dead  meat  markets 
abattoirs,  and  the  allied  trades  grouped 
together  on  one  site  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  landing-stage  or  railway  station  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee. And  the  advantage  of  having  the 
markets  under  municipal  control,  and  thus 
in  close  communication  with  the  medical 
and  sanitary  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prevent  unsound  or  diseased  meat  being 
offered  for  sale,  appealed  strongly  to  adminis- 
trators, who  realised  the  difficulties  under 


which  hispector^  ziaw  sometiiuea  h&ye  to  work,  liaterfexod.  with. 


They  admitted  that  in  these  respects,  and 
particularly  in  the  inspection  of  live  and 
dead  cattle,  Germany  and  Belgium  were  far 
in  advance  of  us. 

The  Slaughter  of  Animals  Bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  proposes  that  all 
persons  carrying  on  the  business  of  slaught- 
erers in  Rural  as  well  as  Urban  districts  shall 
be  required  to  take  out  licenses  which  must 
be  periodically  renewed.  Thus  local  author- 
ities, who  in  some  areas  have  no  control  at 
all  at  present,  will  be  able  more  easily  to 
supervise  this  business.  Further  provisions 
attempt  to  prevent  unnecessary  cruelty  in 
killing  animals  for  food,  and  with  this  end  in 
view  require  every  man  employed  to  be 
licensed.  The  power  of  local  authorities  to 
provide  municipal  slaughter  houses  is  not 
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for  1 below,  together  with  figures  showing 


In  the  year  1908-9,  the  last  year  , . ^ 

which  complete  figures  are  available,  ! the  percentage 
there  were  25,509  separate  local  autho- [ from  each  source; 
rities  in  England  and  Wales  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  who  had  financial  transactions. 

These  included  the  London  County 
Council,  61  County  Councils,  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  the  Councils  of  28 
Metropolitan  Boroughs,  74  County 
Boroughs,  and  253  other  boroughs,  815 
Urban  Sanitary  Authorities  or  District 
Councils,  667  Rural  District  Councils, 

653  Boards  of  Guardians.  i4,574  Over- 
seers of  the  Poor,  and  6,737  Parish 
Councils  and  Parish  Meetings. 

The  total  expenditure  of  this  host  of 
authorities,  otherwise  than  out  Ol 
loans,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table ; — 

LOCAL  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales. 


of  the  total  derived 


Receipts  op  Local  Authorities. 


Source. 

£ 

Per 

cent. 

Public  Rates  • 

61,273,458 

50-3 

Exchequer  Grants  (including 
local  taxation  duties)  .... 

21,355,732 

17-5 

Gas,  Water,  and  Electric 
Light  Supply  undertaking, 
and  Tramways  and  Light 
Railway  undertakings  . . 

23,918,614 

19-6 

Other  sources  

j 15,404,790 

12*6 

£ 

121,952,594 

100-0 

Works  and  purposes. 


Administration  of  Justice 
Baths,  Washhouses,  and 

open  bathing  places  . 

Cemeteries  

Education,  Elementary  and 

Higher  

Electric  Lighting  (other  than 

public  lighting) 

Gasworks  

Harbours,  Docks,  Canals,  &c 
Highways,  Bridges,  and 

Ferries  

Hospitals  other  than  Poor 

Law  Infiimaries  

House  Refuse,  removal  and 

Destruction  of 

Housing  of  Working  Classes 

Lighting  (Public)  

Lunatics  and  Lunatic 

Asylums  

Markets 

Parks,  Pleasure  Grounds  and 

Open  Spaces  

Police  and  Police  Stations 

Poor  Relief  

Private  Street  Works  and 
other  works  of  private 

improvement. 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Works 

Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments   _ ; • 

Tramways  and  Light  Rail- 
ways   

Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

1905,  purposes  of  

Vaccination  

Valuation  

Waterworks  

Other  works  and  purposes  . , 
Unappoitioned  loan  charges 


Total. 


Per 

cent. 

of 

total. 


£ 

957,565 


747, .514 
718,020 


0-8 


26,812,798  22-0 


3,347,571 

7,155,577 

4,251,868 


AMOUNT  OP  PUBLIC  RATES  RECEIVED  BY  EACH 
CLASS  OF  SPENDING  AUTHORITY. 

London  County  Council  £6,670,842 

Other  County  Councils  /,o84,937 

Councils  of  Boroughs  (with  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of 

London)  23,426,464 

Councils  of  the’ Urban  Districts..  6,268,263 

Rural  District  Councils  

Guardians  of  the  Poor  12,326,068 

Metropolitan  Police  1,180>780 

Other  authorities  842,903 

£61,273,458 

AVERAGE  Amount  op  Rates  per  pound  op 
ASSESSABLE  VALUE  AND  PER  HEAD  OP 
Population  in  1907-8  and  1908-9.* 


13,898,680  11-4 
1,916,829  1 *6 


2,126,879 

549,713 

2,232,495 

3,729,765 

862,301 

1,336,058 

6,578,807 

12,290,282 


1,278,916 

4,690,507 


Rates  in  the  £ 

Rates  per  head 
of  population. 

1907-8.  j 

1908-9. 

1907-8  ) 

1908-9 

T.nndnn 

s.  d. 

6 9-5 

s.  d.  £ s.  d.'£  s.  d. 
6 10-1'3  3 23  7 7 

County 

Boroughs  . . 
Other  U roan 
Districts  . . 
Rural  Dist’cts 

6 10-9 

6 4-3 

4 1-3 

6 11-11  13  5 

6 5-31  12  2 

4 3-01  4 11 

1 14  6 

1 13  5 
|l  6 1 

England  and 
Wales  .... 

6 0-25 

6 1-19 

1 14  4 

|l  14  11 

* The  population  of  the  London  and  County  Boroughs 
is  taken  from  the  estimates  of  the  Begistr.ar  General,  for 
' the  other  districts  the  1901  figures  are  taken,  no  estimates 
being  available. 

PUBLIC  RATES  AND  EXCHEQUER  GRANTS. 


1-0 

3-8 


Total. . .....  .£121,910, 746T00  -0 


The  receipts  of  loqal  authorities  from 
all  sources  except  loans  are.  set  out 


Per  pound  of 


Value. 


Per  head  of 
Population. 


Public  j 
Rates. 

Ex- 

chequer 

Grants. 

Public 

Rates. 

Ex- 

chequer 

Grants. 

s. 

d.  1 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s.  d. 

1899-00 

4 

11-8 

1 

6-0 

25 

7 

7 8 

1900-1 

5 

1-3 

1 

6-0 

26 

8 

7 10 

1901-2 

5 

3-8 

1 

5-3 

28 

6 

7 9 

1902-3 

6 

7-4 

1 

6-2 

30 

7 

7 10 

1903-4 

5 

9-5 

1 

8-5 

31 

10 

9 5 

1904-5 

5 

11-8 

2 

0-7 

33 

4 

11  5 

1905-6 

6 

1-20 

2 

1-0 

34 

3 

11  8 

1906-7 

6 

1-22 

2 

1-6 

34 

8 

12  1 

1907-8 

6 

0-25 

2 

1-0 

34 

4 

11  1 

1908-9 

6 

1-19 

2 

1 -5 

34 

11 

12  2 

Expenditui*e  and  Receipts  of  Local  Authorities— (co/i.) 

The  decrease  in  the  average  rate  in 
tile  £ that  occurred  between  1906-7 
and  1907-8  was  not  maintained  in 
1908-9,  but  the  increase  in  that  year 
was  less  than  Id.,  and  the  amount  of 
the  rate  was  practically  the  same  as 
in  1905-6.  On  the  other  hand,  the 

Exchequer  Gr.^nts,  Expenditure  from  Rates  on  Poor  Relief,  Elementary  Education 
AND  OTHER  PURPOSES  IN  1908-9  AND  PREVIOUS  YE.ARS  PER  HEAD  OF  THE  ESTIMATED 

Population. 


amount  of  rate  raised  per  head  was 
higher  in  1908-9  than  in  any  preceding 
year.  The  stationary  value  of  the  rate 
was  caused  by  the  increase  in  assess- 
able value  keeping  pace  with  the  rise 
in  expenditure. 


Poor 

Relief. 

Elementary  Education. 

Other  purposes. 

j 

Raised 

Exchequer 

Pi-aised 

Exchequer 

Raised 

Exchequer 

from  Rates. 

Grants. 

from  Rates. 

Grants. 

from  Rates. 

Grants. 

i 

s,  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

1884-5  .... 

6 2 

5-6 

1 

8 

9-0 

11  3 

1 

5-7 

t 1894-5  .... 

5 10 

1 

5*0 

2 

6 

1 

10-5 

14  2 

0-4 

1899-00  .... 

6 2 

1 

5-0 

3 

4 

2 

5-2 

16  1 

3 

10-0 

1904-5  

7 1 

1 

4-9 

5 

3 

5 

11-9 

21  0 

4 

0-8 

1905-6  

7 3 

1 

5-0 

5 

9 

6 

4-3 

21  3 

3 

11  -0 

1906-7  

7 1 

1 

4-7 

5 

11 

6 

7-7 

21  8 

4 

1-2 

1907-8  

6 11 

1 

4-7 

6 

0 

6 

4-9 

21  5 

4 

1*8 

1908-9  

7 0 

1 

4-9 

6 

3 

6 

5-7 

21  8 

4 

3-3 

London’s 


Exchequer  Grants  and  Expenditure  from  Rates  in  1908-9  compared  with 

THOSE  FOR  THE  REST  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


For  1 For  Elementary 

Poor  Relief.  | Education. 

For  other 
purposes. 

Total. 

London, 

Rest  of 
England 
& Wales. 

London. 

Rest  of 
England 
& Wales. 

London. 

Rest  of 
England 
& Wales. 

London. 

Rest  of 
England 
<fe  Wales. 

Per  £ of  Assessable 
Value — 

Exchequer  Grants 
Expenditure  from 
Rates  

.s.  d. 

0 1*5 

1 8-7 

s.  d. 

0 3-3 

1 1-0 

s.  d. 

0 7-3 

1 4-0 

s.  d. 

1 3-4 

1 0-3 

s,  d. 

0 7-4 
3 9-4 

s.  d. 

0 9-4 
3 9-3 

s.  d. 

1 4-2 

6 10-1 

s.  d. 

2 4-1 
5 10-6 

Per  Head  of  Esti- 
mated population— 
Exchequer  Grants 
Expenditure  from 
Rates  

1 2-5 

17  0 

1 5-3 

5 6 

6 0-3 
13  3 

6 6*4 
5 3 

6 1*4 

37  4 

4 0-1 
19  4 

13  4*2 

67  7 

! 

11  11-8 

30  1 

1 

RATEABLE  PROPERTY  IN  ENGLAND  fit  WALES. 


The  estimated  gross  rental  of  the 
rateable  property  in  England  and 
Wales  in  1909  was  £266,944,896.  The 
net  annual  value  or  ” rateable  value” 
was  £215,309,542. 

The  distribution  of  this  rateable  pro- 
perty was  as  follows: — 


London £44,935,668 

County  Boroughs  53,275,820 

Other  Boroughs 22,756,191 

Other  Urban  Districts 39,153,558 

Rural  Districts  55,188,305 


Of  this  amount  £23,712,211  formed  the 


rateable  value  of  agricultural  land, 
which,  under  the  Agricultural  Rates 
Act,  1896,  was  only  assessed  at  one-half 
its  rateable  value. 

The  average  rateable  value  per  head  of 
The  Richest  Metropolitan  Bor- 


ough was  £35  1 1 

The  Poorest  4 4 10 

The  Richest  County  Borough,.  8 17  7 

The  Poorest  3 4 7 

The  Rich  Extra-Metropolitan 

Poor-Law  Union  19  7 3 

The  Poorest  3 4 10 


Rateable  Value  Per  Head  of  Estimated  Population— 


Year. 

London. 

County 

Boroughs. 

Administrative 

Counties. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Total  Amount 
England  and 
Wales, 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

1904  

9 3 11 

4 19  7 

5 12  8 

5 18  6 

199,355,590 

1906  

9 13  8 

5 18 

5 13  5 

6 0 7 

207,067,675 

1907  

9 15  8 

5 1 11 

5 13  9 

6 10 

209,891,680 

1908  

9 17  7 

5 18 

5 14  4 

6 14 

212,757,450 

1909  

9 18  7 

5 2 1 

5 14  5 

6 17 

21 5,309.5  «2 

WHY  EXPENDITURE  VARIES. 

Rates  and  Why  they  Diffen. 
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Owing  to  the  piecemeal  growth  of 
our  local  taxation  system,  we  may 
have  in  one  and  the  same  parish  rates 
raised  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  on  poor  relief,  the 
County  Council  on  education,  main 
roads,  lunatic  asylums,  &c.,  the  Rural 
District  Council  on  highways  and 
sanitation,  the  Parish  Council  on 
lighting,  &c.,  and  the  Overseers  on  the 
collection  of  the  rates,  the  preparation 
of  voters’  lists,  &c.  In  this  particular 
case  most  of  the  expenditure  would  be 
met  by  one  total  rate — the  ‘ poor 
rate— but  the  responsibility  for  the 
amount  of  that  rate  would  lie  between 
the  numerous  authorities.  In  town 
parishes  the  number  of  authorities  is 
less,  but  nowhere  are  there  less  than 
two  authorities  responsible  for  the 
amount  of  the  rates.  , , , 

What  is  usually  called  the  rates 
of  a district  is  therefore  not  a single 
tax,  but  a collection  of  taxes  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  net  expendi- 
ture of  several  local  authorities  . on 
many  local  services.  These  services 
are  not  the  same  in  all  districts,  nor 
are  they  carried  out  by  similar 
authorities. 

The  object  of  a rate  is  to  apportmn 
out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 


trict the  net  expenditure  on  a service, 
and  this  is  done  on  the  principle  that 
each  person  pays  the  same  amount,  or 
rate,  in  the  £ on  the  net  annual  value 
of  the  buildings,  land  &c.,  that  he 
occupies.  For  certain  classes  of  pro- 
perty, notably  agricultural  land,  a 
deduction  of  one-half  or  more  of  the 
annual  value  is  allowed  in  respect  ot 
rates  for  certain  services.  The  total 
net  annual  value  of  the  district,  after 
allowing  for  these  deductions,  is  known 
as  the  Assessable  Value.  The  rate  in 
the  £ required  to  meet  the  net  expen- 
diture on  any  service  is 
Net  expenditiue 
Assessable  value 

Total  expenditure  - Receipts  other  than  rates 
Assessable  valu^ 

Any  variation  in  the  amount  of  the 
rate  in  the  £ must  obviously  be  due  to 
a variation  in  one  or  ipore  of  the  three 
quantities — expenditure,  other  receipts, 
and  assessable  value.  , „ 

Taking  a fourth  factor,  population, 
into  account,  the  formula  may  be 

written . head -other  receipts 

Rate  in  the  * head._ 

required.  = Assessable  value  per  head. 


Why  Expenditure  Per  Head  Varies. 


The  nature  of  the  services  rendered. — The 
main  cause  of  the  variations  of  expendi- 
ture  is  to  be  found  iii  the  nature  of  the 
services  rendered.  There  is  a very  large 
class  of  optional  services  such  as  the 
lighting  and  scavenging  of  streets,  the  pro- 
vision of  parks,  free  libraries,  museums,  and 
swimming  baths,  which  are  carried  out  by 
some  authorities  and  not  by  others.  C9asb 
protection  and  promenade  construction  is  a 
heavy  expense  in  seaside  towns.  Shipping 
towns  have  to  maintain  quarantine  sta- 

^^^The  extent  of  the  services.— One  local 
authority  may  provide  better  payed  roads, 
finer  schools,  workhouses,  and  other  public 
buildings  than  another.  The  adoption  of 
the  latest  methods  in  education  or  in  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  makes  a great  dmer- 
ence  in  the  cost  of  these  services.  A rapidly- 
growing  district  will  have  to  provide  new 
sewers,  new  schools,  &c.,  and  although  these 
are  usually  paid  for  out  of  loans,  the  loan 
charges  themselves  will  be  a heavy  burden. 
Or,  again,  there  may  be  a excesswe 
amount  of  pauperism  to  cope  with. 
A shipping  town  will  require  a stronger 
police  force  than  an  inland  town  Of,  the 
same  size.  The  larger  number  of  children 
attending  elementary  schools  in  proportion 
to  the  population  inakes  elementary 
education  an  important  item  in  poor  dis- 
tricts. Thus  Bournemouth  has  roughly  only 


half  as  many  elementary  school  children  to 
educate  in  proportion  to  the  population  as 
Walthamstow. 

The  necessary  cost  of  the  services.  The 
necessary  cost  of  carrying  out  the  sarne 
service  to  the  same  extent  in  different  dis- 
tricts varies  enormously.  In  1907-8  _ the 
average  cost  of  maintaining  and  repairing 
the  streets  in  the  Metropolitan  Boroughs 
was  £274  per  mile,  whereas  in  the  County 
Boroughs  the  cost  was  only  £131  per  mile. 
Seaside  towns  are  usually  able  to  discharge 
their  sewage  into  the  sea,  other  towns  have 
to  maintain  expensive  sewage  farms,  ihe 
cost  of  living  Is  high  in  most  towns,  as 
compared  with  the  country,,  and  particularly 
so  in  London,  and  this  affects  all  Services, 
involving  a considerable  expnnddure  on 
salaries.  Similarly  the  biglv  price  9f 
in  towns  makes  the'  cost  of  new  iWildiUoS, 
street  improvements,  and  parks  very  high. 

Extravagant  administration.— Owning  to  the 
impossibility  of  assessing  at  their  proper 
value  the  causes  detailed  above,  no  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  extrava- 
gance prevailing  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
local  authority  except  by  an  ‘nyestigation 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
There  is  often  a tendency  to  ascribe  too 
great  importance  to  this  cause,  but  high 
rates  do  not  necessarily  mean  extravagance 
nor  medium  or  low  rates  economy. 


Why  othei*  Receipts  Vary 


The  other  receipts  of  local  authorities 
consist  mainly  of  (a)  Exchequer  grants,  (o) 
the  profit  on  municipal  trading,  and  (c)  the 
revenue  from  property. 


(a)  Exchequer  grants. — A complete  explan- 
ation of  the  inequalities  in  the  Present  dis- 
tribution of  Exchequer  grants  would  fill  a 
small  volume^  It  may  bej?oihted  out,  .however. 
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Rates  and  Why 

(i.)  That  the  elementary  education 
grants,  which  are  mostly  fixed  grants  per 
child,  operate  unfavourably  against  those 
districts  in  which  the  necessary  expense  of 
education  is  high  or  those  which  adopt  the 
most  approved  methods,  and  are  unduly 
liberal  to  authorities  who  are  able  and 
content  to  meet  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Education  on  a very 
low  scale  of  expenditure. 

(ii.)  That  the  bulk  of  the  other  grants 
is  distributed  either  on  the  basis  of  cer- 
tain grants  discontinued  in  1888,  or,  in  the 
case  of  local  taxation  licences,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  area  of  collection.  The 
distribution  on  the  basis  of  the  discon- 
tinued grants  could  hardly  have  been  called 
fair  in  1888.  After  23  years  nothing  can 
be  said  for  it.  The  method  of  distribution 
of  the  licence  duties  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion that  the  richest  districts  receive  the 
largest  grants.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  system  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Local  Taxation  pointed  out  that 


they  Diffei* — {con.) 

in  1899-1900  Rutland  received  6s.  8d.  per 

inhabitant,  while  Burnley  received  only  2s. 

(b)  Municipal  Trading.— Recent  years  have 
seen  a rapid  expansion  in  the  net  revenue 
derived  from  reproductive  undertakings. 
From  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on  pages 
172-175  of  the  rates  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  several  cases  the  reduction  in  the  rates 
owing  to  these  receipts  exceeds  Is.  in  the 
£.  Other  authorities  only  aim  at  making 
the  receipts  from  such  undertakings  balance 
expenses,  while  in  some  cases  there  is  an 
actual  loss  on  working  which  has  to  be  met 
from  rates. 

(c)  Municipal  Property.— In  some  districts, 
of  v/hich  the  best  example  is  the  City  of 
London,  the  local  authority  is  possessed 
of  extensive  property  other  than  modern 
reproductive  undertakings,  which  brings  in 
a considerable  income  to  the  relief  of  the 
rates.  Other  town  councils  have  inherited 
little  but  debt. 


Why  Assessable  Value  Per  Head  Varies. 


The  assessable  value  per  head  of  a 
district  depends  on 

(a)  The  poverty  or  wealth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, e.g.,  the  assessable  value  per  head 
of  the  parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover 
Square,  in  1908  was  over  £31,  while  that 
of  Mile  End  was  only  £4.  In  other  words, 
to  meet  the  same  net  expenditure  per 
head  the  rate  in  Mile  End  would  have  to 
be  nearly  8 times  the  amount  in  St. 
George’s. 

(b)  The  proportion  of  business  premises, 
e.g.,  the  assessable  value  per  head  of  the 
City  of  London  was  over  £204,  while  that 
of  Walthamstow  was  only  £3.  Again,  in 
some  rural  parishes  more  than  half  the 
rates  are  paid  by  a railway  company  whose 
line  runs  through  the  parish. 

(c)  The  cost  of  house  accommodation. — 
If  house  rent  is  high,  as  is  the  case  in 
London,  the  valuation  will  be  higher  in 
proportion  for  the  same  class  of  resident 
than  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  the  rates 
in  .London,  though  little  above  the  aver- 
age for  county  boroughs,  are  really  more 
oppressive. 

(d)  The  accuracy  of  valuation. — If  all  the 
property  in  a district  is  valued  below  its 
real  net  annual  vi^ue,  the  assessable  value 
per  h^ad  will  be  too  li>w,  and  the  rates 


too  high  in  proportion.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  property  in  London  is 
assessed  at  much  more  nearly  its  true 
value  than  property  in  the  provinces. 
Summarising  the  causes  of  the  dif- 
ference of  rates  mentioned  above,  we 
find  that  the  amount  of  the  rates 
depends  on: — 

(1)  The  number  and  nature  of  the 
services  rendered;  (2)  the  extent  of 
those  services;  (3)  the  necessary  cost  of 
carrying  them  out;  (4)  the  degree  of 
extravagance  of  administration;  (5)  the 
amount  of  exchequer  grants;  (6)  the 
profit  or  loss  on  trading  undertakings; 
(7)  the  amount  of  other  income;  (8)  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  (9)  the 
amount  of  business  premises,  land,  &c., 
in  the  rating  district;  (10)  the  cost  of 
house  accommodation;  (11)  the  correct- 
ness of  the  valuation. 

The  first  three  items  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  difference  in  rates 
between  urban  and  rural  districts, 
while  those  numbered  (8)  and  (9)  are 
probably  the  most  important  causes  of 
difference  in  rates  between  one  urban 
district  and  another. 


INVEST  your  money  in  a Security  that  is  both 
* absolutely  RELIABLE  and  FREE  from  all  RISK. 


A policy  in  a progressive  and  financially  sound  assurance  office 
provides  such  security.  Send  for  full  information  and  up-to-date 
prospectus  to  the 

London  & Manchester  Industrial 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  London,  e.c. 


Ordinary  and  Industrial  Branches.  Liberal  Benefits.  Ample  Security  for  Policy-Holders. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £2,500,000. 


LOCAL  DEBT  AND  ITS  CAUSES. 

THE  DEBT  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Local  indebtedness  in  England  and  Wales. 
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At  Enel  of  Year. 


1884-5 

1889-90 

1894-5 

1899-1900 

1904-5 

1906- 7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 


National  Debt 
of  the 
United 
Kingdom. 

England  and  Wales  for 

Reproductive 
Undertakings 
(as  stated 
above) . 

Other  Purposes 
(e.g.,  Schools, 
Sewers,  Work- 
houses). 

Total. 

£ 

739,882,117 

689,089,046 

659,001,552 

638,919,931 

796,736,491 

779,164,704 

762,326,051 

754,121,309 

£ 

81,735,697 

93,716,973 

106,484,506 

135,322,296 

246,793,385 

262,549.564 

268,586,687 

274,169,283 

£ 

91,472,271 

104,954,339 

128,850,543 

158.541.928 
219,665,884 
231,937.948 

235.058.929 
238,818,239 

£ 

173,207,968 

198,671,312 

235,335,049 

293,864,224 

466,459,269 

494,487,512 

503,645,616 

512,487,522 



It  will  be  seen  that  in  1908-9  the  out-  j below  in  the  order  of  importance: 

mit.hnntlBS  HI  i-rr^^A-r  TTxrTM?T>rrATTTWa«  vn\i  WATCH  LOANS 


it  will  oe  StJeu  111  -x-  -I. 

standing  loans  of  local  authorities  in 
England  and  Wales  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £512,487,522. 

For  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
corresponding  figure  was  £599,010,375. 

The  above  table  furnishes  an  interest- 
ing comparison  between  the  National 
Debt  and  the  so-called  local  ‘ debt.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the 
two  “ debts  ” are  strictly  comparable. 
The  amounts  shown  below  under  the 
heading  of  reproductive  undertakings 
(including:  therein  baths,  cemeteries, 
electricity  works,  gas  works,  harbours, 
docks,  piers,  canals,  quays,  markets, 
tramways  and  light  railways,  and 
water  works)  are  of  the  nature  of  woo- 
ing capital  rather  than  debt. 
amounts  in  the  fourth  column  may  be 
regarded  as  the  real  debt  of  local 
authorities.  . , . , , ^ 

As  a set-off  ags^inst  this  debt  there  are 

sinking  funds  amounting  to  £19,058,275. 

Of  the  sura  of  £274,169,283  outstand- 
ing loans  for  reproductive  undertak- 
ings £48,872,063  counts  as  loans  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Board. 


LOCAL  UNDERTAKINGS  FOR  WHICH  LOANS  ARB 

Raised 

~ .r  i Total  Loans 

New  Loap  outstanding 
received  ' . 


Purposes. 


in  1908-9. 


at  end  of 
1908-9. 


Waterworks  

Highways  and  Street 
Improvements  .... 
Harbours, Docks, Piers, 
Canals,  and  Quays 
Education  (Schools, 

&c.)  

Sewerage  and  Sewage 
Disposal  Works  . . 
Tramways  and  Light 

Railways  

Electric  Lighting 

Gasworks  

Poor-Law  purposes  . . 

Lunatic  Asylums 

Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes 


...... 

- - ...  . Parks,  Commons,  Ac 

etropolitan  Water  Board.  Public  Buildings  and 

The  chief  purposes  for  which  these  offices 

loans  have  been  raised  (so  far  as  the  | Markets 

loans  can  be  apportioned)  are  set  out 


£ 

3,209,880 

1,969,295 

1,223,443 

3,395,610 

2,201,839 

2,374,448 

1,568,819 

523,152 

547,383 

342,316 

311,775 

320,937 

307,110 

106,076 


£ 

124,999,994 

52,213,795 

47,876,451 

44,487,206 

41,116,129 

34,671,021 

29,357,974 

23,429,647 

12,964,889 

11,120,517 

10,642,479 

8,428,508 

8,067,030 

7,548,367 


— 

Per  Pound  of  Rateable 
Value. 

Per  Head  of  Estimated 
Population. 

Purposes. 

London. 

Rest  of 
England 
and 
Wales. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

London. 

nest.  01 
England 
and 
Wales. 

England 

and 

Wales. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Reproductive  Under- 

fali'i'nftft  

15  8 

1 5 10 

15  9 

12  13  5 

7 2 0 

7 16  5 

Non-  Reproductive— 
Poor*Ijfl'W 

0 2 4 

0 0 11 

0 13 

1 2 11 
2 8 5 
12  8 3 

0 5 1 

0 7 5 

1 2 10 

5 5 8 

Elementary  Education 
Remainder  

0 4 11 
15  1 

0 3 5 

0 15  5 

0 3 9 

0 17  5 

0 19  0 
4 4 8 

Total  

£2  18  0 

£2  5 7 

£2  8 2 

l£28  13  0 

£12  10  9 t£U  12  4 

The  Local  Authorities  (Ireland) 
(Qualification  of  Women)  BUI,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Lords  m August,  1911, 
enables  women,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously debarred  because  of  thmr  sex, 
to  serve  as  members  of  Irish  County 
and  Borough  Councils. 


'me  rieaiin  w..., 

by  Mr.  Burns,  gives  authority  to  local 
authorities  outside  London  to  appomu 
and  pay  health  visitors,  whose  duty 
would  be  to  give  advice  to  mothers  on 
the  proper  nurture  and  care  of  chil- 
..dren  under  five  years  old.. 
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MUNICIPAL 


[These  Figures  are  kindly  supplied  hy 

Figs,  for  19I0-11. 


BOKOUCIII. 

Population 

Rateable 

Value, 

IKCOMK  OF  THE 

Borough  Council. 

RATES  IN  THE  £. 

Rates. 

Imperial 

Ta.xes. 

Poor 

Belief. 

Elem. 

Educa- 

tion. 

All  other 
Sen'ices. 

Total 
Rates  in 
tlie  £. 

Aberdeen  

163,084 

£ 

£ 

141,471 

£ 

1 12,471 

/6M.* 

74d." 

■ 1/24* 

2/34* 

Aston  Manor  

75,042 

261,093 

1 62,76C 

1 34,434 

\6fd.t 

1/5 

9d.t 

1/94 

2/7-5t 

5/04 

3/114t 

8/24 

Barrow-in-Furness  . 

63,775 

308,231 

68,892 

! 7,243 

1/- 

1/24 

3/94 

6^- 

Barnsley  

50,623 

170,225 

1 86,792 

: 22,021 

114d. 

1/3 

4/94 

7/- 

Bath  

50,729 

333,147 

87,954 

: 26,518 

1/3^ 

74d. 

5/14 

7/1 

Belfast  

385,492 

1,522,314 

4^2,740 

1 50,733 

1/2 

4/6-5/- 

5/8-6/2 

Birkenhead 

130,832 

681,745 

170,664 

; 59,856 

114d. 

1/84 

4/4 

7/- 

Birmingham  

525,960 

2,960,415 

849,703 

268,210 

l/4i-l/8 

1 1/10 

4/84-4/9 

17/11-8/3 

Blackburn  

133,064 

545,411 

174,803 

56,596 

lOi-d. 

1/64 

5/7 

8/- 

Blackpool  

58,376 

518,363 

124,434 

24,069 

4d. 

64d. 

4/54 

5/4 

Boltoii 

180,885 

854,865 

211,745 

94,871 

1/4 

1/7 

3/11 

6/10 

Bootle  

69,881 

470,318 

105,146 

30,666 

1/84 

1/3| 

4/3 

7/3 

Bournemouth 

78,677 

658,162 

133,916 

26,920 

84d. 

6fd. 

3/84 

5/- 

Bradford  

288,505 

1,566,796 

516,221 

165,195 

1/34 

1/11 

5/74 

8/10 

Brighton  

131,256 

886,365 

224,071 

58,732 

1/74 

1/04 

4/6 

7/2 

Bristol 

357,059 

1,846,475 

422,375 

634,377 

195,424 

1/44 

1/44 

6/5 

9/2 

Burnley  

106,337 

154,427 

47,214 

1/- 

1/34 

4/24 

6/6 

Bury  

58,649 

293,148 

93,287 

28,288 

lld. 

1/2 

5/11 

Cardiff 

182,280, 

1,148,403 

338,092 

105,643 

1/04 

1/44 

5/04 

7/5 

§Cork  

76,632 

186,805 

— 

— 

iCoventry  

106,377 

394,510 

— 

— 







Croydon  

169,559 

1,142,584 

266,565 

76,538 

I04d. 

1/24 

5/1 

7/2 

Darlington 

55,633 

258,535 

44,324 

19,020 

lOid. 

1/24 

3/l| 

5/2 

Derby 

123,433 

558,451 

148,800 

20,073 

38,262 

1/54 

1/9 

4/54 

7/8 

Devonport 

81,694 

345,248 

84,783 

1/- 

1/04 

4/34 

6/4 

Dewsbury  

53,358 

248,682 

66,344 

122,347 

lOd. 

1/4 

6/8 

8/10 

Dublin 

290,638 

983,588 

463,592 

66,479 

;2/2  1 
( 1/10  / 

— 

8/54 

flo/74'1 
1 10/34  / 

§ Dudley  

51,092 

168,370 

— 

— 

— 

Dundee  

165,006 

911,546 

280,401 

72,025 

1/34 

1/5 

3/104 

6/7 

§Ealing  

61,235 

467,778 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Eastbourne 

52,544 

431,022 

85,863 

19,200 

9|d. 

6|d. 

4/64 

5/114  1 

§East  Ham 

133,504 

507,516 

— 

— 

— 

Edinburgh 

393,496 

2,948,276 

412,522 

37,750 

7^d. 

1/14 

2/11 

4/74 

Gateshead  

116,928 

444,535 

103,920 

60,430 

1/6 

1/84 

3/104 

7/1 

Gillingham 

52,252 

181,626 

50,802 

14,450 

3/2 

1/8 

3/10 

8/8 

Glasgow 

784,455 

5,975,000 

1,069,036 

89,090 

1/8| 

1/44 

3/94 

6/104 

Gloucester 

50,029 

233,140 

60,169 

6,681 

lid. 

1/104 

3/114 

6/9 

Govan  

89,725 

— 

60,959 

8,002 

. — 

3/- 



Great  Yarmouth  .... 

55,808 

256,042 

63,029 

11,662 

2/04 

1/3 

4/44 

7/8 

§ Greenock  

75,140 

434,975 

— 



Grimsby 

74,663 

300,997 

89,877 

34,322 

1/64 

I04d. 

6/1 

8/6 

Halifax  

101,556 

490,285 

172,541 



V- 

1/84 

6/34 

9/- 

Hastings  

61,146 

426,454 

115,440 

28,715 

1/4 

7/64 

Hornsey 

84,602 

685,066 

142,859 

12,425 

1/14 

1/14 

5/2 

7/5 

Huddersfield 

107,825 

521,787 

174,425 

54,350 

lOd. 

1/6 

6/- 

8/4 

Hull 

278,024 

1,253,209 

354,360 

145,433 

1/74 

1/54 

5/54 

8/64 

Ipswich  

73,939 

339,775 

119,464 

10,409 

2/- 

1/7 

4/5 

8/- 

Leeds  

445,568 

2,127,169 

734,989 

245,4861/34-1/7 

1/64  i 

?/l 1-6/3) 

B/9-9/4 

Leicester  

227,242|  1,098,495 

278,331 

122,7041 

1/11 

l/sf 

4/Oj  1 

7/84 __ 

t Occupiers’  Rate.  * Owners’  Bates.  } Including  Higher  Education. 

§ Returns  ipr  the.rg  Boroughs  >ve;e  HQt  Ayiiilable  at  the  date  of  going  to  press. 
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FINANCE. 

the  Officials  of  the  Boroughs  concerned.) 

Figs,  for  1910-11. 


Total  Debt  of  the 
BoKouGH  Council. 

GAS. 

Electricity. 

1 

PROFIT  OR  Loss.  1) 

li 

"tal  Relief 
li  the  £ to 
fates  from 
Repro- 
ductive 
Services. 

Repiodu<'.tivo 

Sftvvices. 

All  other 
Services. 

N’et  Profit 
or  Loss. 

Avci-. 
Price  per 
1,000  ft. 

Nfet  Profit 
or  Loss. 

Price  pe 
Light  ^ 

r uinr. 
Power 
t Heat. 

Water. 

Tram- 

Avays. 

other 

Undor- 

takiiigs. 

£ 

626,752 

£ 

639,978 

£ 

2/6 

£ 

d. 

- i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f 5,044 

Nil. 

400,938 

266,124 

— 

+ 3,764 

2-544 

•87 

— - 

- 1,444 

— 

2-4d. 

554,468 

448,810 

307,179 

1,869,235 

1,146,053 

11,884,402 

1,883,409 

810,796 

2,605,353 

103,896 

474,923 

5,172,447 

1,562,105 

6,525,314 

669,567 

585,942 

108,244 

492,750 

1,844,429 

1,046,618 

1,503,084 

1,068,115 

1,323,565 

1,632,192 

339,094 

413,466 

2,895,335 

848,988 

2,111,380 

522,174 

■f  6,027 
Co. 

Co. 

+ 39,700 
+ 14,758 
+ 75,621 
+ 13,620 
+ 13,923 
+ 20,000 
Co. 

Co. 

+ 12,935 
Co. 

+ 15,009 

2/6 

1/10 

1/11| 

2/6 

1/11 

3/- 

2/4 

2/4 

2/3 

2/6 

2/1 

2/10 

2/3 

+ 890 

- 1,196 

+ 5,000 
+ 952 

+ 15,449 
+ 697 

+ 5,270 
+ 6,857 
+ 1,500 

Co. 

+ 8,980 
+ 4,752 

- 769 
+ 6,968 

4- 272 
-2-0! 

5- 0 

3- 17 

4- 0 
3-0 
3-7 
3-7 
3i 

3- 42 

4- 0 
4-0 

—2-0 

H 

1- 321  • 
F6— ' 

11 

2- 14 

1-H 

1-225 

1-11 

1-6 

1-2 

1-07 

1-2 

H 

66- 

n 

+ 558- 

+ 1,683 
+ 1,787 

+ 1,525 
+ 75,083 
+ 1,990 
+ 6,494 
- 1,347 

Co. 

+ 20,499 
+ 2,468 
Co. 

+ 3,411 

- 163- 
Co. 

+ 17,184 

- 1,115 
+ 41,103 

- 181 
+ 8,425 
+ 9,247 

- 164 

- 130 

+ 39,374 
+ 137 

Co. 

+ 9,049 

97 

+ 1,424 
+ 9,765 
+ 4,471 
- 2,888 
3,060 
+ 4,590 
+ 44 

- 3,804 

- 3,020 
+ 7,716 

+ 1,106 

5-65d. 

8id. 

8id. 

5-95d. 

5 - 14d. 

6- 45d. 
2d. 

8d. 

9^d. 

Id. 

Nil. 

8d. 

2d. 

Nil. 

1/3 

536,057 

320,207 

+ 7,710 

2/- 

+ 1,655 

3i 

i-ii 

- 5,934 

+ 1,328 

+ 211 

— 

1,997,149 

1,966,774 

Co. 

- 

+ 908 

3-03 

1-18 

- 5,124 

+ 5,087 

- 2,149 

Nil. 

865,911  ! 

1,295,203 

Co. 

_ . 

+ 2,469 

H 

- 7,692 

1 

+ 8,458 

Id. 

. 

270,115 

828,532 

889,518 

571,679 

1,380,909 

199,143 

784,711 

340,790 

276,262 

1,211,950 

+ 6,305 
Co. 

+ 4,288 
+ 8,066 

Co. 

2/1* 

2/6 

2/10 

+ 2,793 
+ 1,770 
+ 26 
+ 2,845 

+ 6,459 

2-97 

n-H 

1 

•84 

n 

n 

•1 

n 

+ 7,291 
+ 12,587 
+ 2,617 
+ 414 

- 18,944 

- 2,398 
1+  3,057 
+ 459 

214 

+ 2,900 
i+  2,023 
- 4,037 
1+  512 

1/3-66 

Id. 

•319d. 

4-4d. 

Nil. 

1,735,453 

1,047,917 

+ 195 

2/3 

- 

3 

2 

- 653 

— 

= 

1 _ 

Nil. 

142,267 

335,146 

Co. 

2/6 

+ 2,213  5 

1-Ti 

Co. 

- 

1+  41 

1,602T,226 

1,293,719 

- 

2/8 

+ 8,430 

i 

n 

— 

1+  5,500 

i!  — 

l-094d. 

1 Nil. 

60,461 
' 8,828,295 
291,798 
172,446 
192,848 

383,156 

125,080 

5,381,338 

173,657 

282,200 

275,670 

+ 9,961 
Co. 

. 1/ni- 

- 4,002 
+ 6,680 
+ 1,077 
+ 2,11S 
+ 371 

j 2-53 
’!  3-45 
' 3| 

• 

•93 

1-02 

U-2i 

+ 9,907 
+ 3,14! 

’ + 68,67J 
!-  3,170 
+ 1,982 
+ 1,45( 

i-  2,650 
) — 

! — 

) — 

) 2d. 

87,652 

212,068 

Co. 

— 

Nil. 

n 

1-07 

Co. 

Co. 

Nil. 

— 

■ 2,000,073 
286,947 
126,949 
2,923,299 
1,073,414 

1,147,566 

249,722 

567,924 

1,120,843 

2,270,100 

+ 12,35i 
Co. 

+ 5,84! 
+ 1,07! 

2 2/- 
2/lOj 

2 1/6-2/- 
2 2/6 

+ 1.65( 
- 1,67- 
+ 1,92! 

+ 8,22! 

) 3-65 
f 5-38 
J 4-36 
4 

i 3-45 

1-20 

2 

1-85 

1-12 

- 13,79! 

- 3,00i 

- 11,68! 
+ 19,89( 

7+  3,44! 
) Co. 

}+  6,45i 
3 13,25; 

7 + 74] 

+ 5,23! 

3 - 1,039 
1 1,168 

L 8 -4d. 
) — 
Nil. 
6*d. 
5-8d. 

413,931 

339,911 

Co. 

— 

+ 2,11; 

3 4 

2 

+ 1,86! 

2—  951 

o|  — 

Nil. 

j 6,716,920 
1 2,732,389 

,6,422,308 

il,843,879 

+ 18,10 
' + 47,72 

11/11-2/2+  9,99; 
7,  2/4 -2/2'+  2,34 

3 3-11 
9 4 

1-04 

1-6 

+ 15,81 
+ 22,72 

9 + 51,88 
3+  13,73 

8 - 11,79 
41+  6,24 

4 9|d. 
0 lOd. 

AU 


INMENT. 


Figs,  for  I9I0-II. 


MUNICIPAL 

{These  Figures  are  kindly  supplied  ly 


Leith  . . . 
liincoln  . 
Liverpool 
London  (C 
Luton  . . . 


Manchester  . . . . 
§Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Middlesbrough  . 


N ewcastle-on-Ty  ne 

Newport 

Northampton  .... 

Norwich 

Nottingham  


Oldham 

Oxford 


Paisley  . . . 
Partick  . . . 
§Plymouth  . 
Portsmouth 
Preston  , . . 


Reading  ... 
Rochdale  . 
§Rotherham. 


St.  Helens 

Salford  

§SheffleId 

Smethwick 

Southampton 

Southend-on-Sea 

Southport  

South  Shields  . . 
Stockton-on-Tees 

Stockport  

§Stoke-on-Trent. . 

Sunderland 

§Swansea 

Swindon 


Tynemouth 


Vv  akefield  

Vrallasey 

Walsall  

Warrington 

§West  &omwich 
West  Ham  . . . . 
West  Hartlepool 

Wigan  

Wimbledon 

Wolverhampton 


York 


Population 

EateaWe 

Value, 

1911. 

80,48£ 

£ 

• 558,197 

57,294 

242,775 

. 746,506 

i 4,783,340 

. 4,522,961 

- 

50,00C 

> 207,346 

. 715,427 

' 4,554,958 

80,999 

• 286,700 

. 104,787 

451,308 

. 266,671 

1,633,465 

.1  83,700 

, ' 90,076 

' 436,074 

I 373,186 

121,493 

1 464,126 

. 259,942 

1,268,782 

147,495 

539,672 

53,049 

421,000 

84,477 

431,0101 

66,848 

363,230 

112,042 

585,202 

231,165 

1,076,611 

117,113 

454,896 

75,214 

438,534 

91,437 

420,107 

62,507 

225,648 

96,566 

390,424 

231,380 

1,044,806 

454,653 

1,847,001 

70,681 

279,652 

119,039 

598,699 

62,723 

383,015 

51,650 

401,791 

108,649 

442,638 

52,158 

232,673 

; 108,693 

453,876 

234,553 

489,461 

151,162 

716,992 

114,673 

642,406 

50,771 

238,236 

58,822 

250,564 

51,516 

235,261 

78,514 

465,617 

92,130 

293,551 

1 72,178 

290,122 

1 68,345 

232,473 

289,102 

1,317,954 

63,932 

259,320 

89,171 

348,215 

54,876 

472,722; 

95,333 

411,266 

82,297 

410,204 

INCOMK  OF  Tjrr, 

Bokouoh  Council. 

Kates  in  the  £. 

Elem. 

Total 

Kates. 

Imperial 

Poor 

Educa- 

All other 

Kates  In 

Taxes. 

Eelief. 

tion. 

Services. 

the  £. 

£ 

£ 

68,813 

1 7,058 

1/li 

im 

2/101 

5/9i 

77,580 

ij  23,984 

1/3 

i/oi 

4/6J 

6/10 

1,232,131 

475,240 

1/9 

1/8 

4/8i- 

8/U 

42,076 

1/2 

1/1 

4/7 

6/10 

1,393,238 

409,227 

1/6| 

1/4^ 

5/4i 

8/3i 

137,528 

56,024 

VI 

1/10 

5/1 

9/~ 

389,204 

132,205 

1/4 

1/1 

4/2i 

6/7i 

119,606 

46,702 

;i  7d. 

1/9 

5/5 

7/9 

98,046 

9,995 

1/5| 

1/ioi 

4/5i 

7/10 

163,147 

68,987 

2/5 

2/li 

6/U 

10/8 

348,639 

i 125,258 

1 

2/- 

1/6 

4/9 

8/3 

i 154,281 

1 70,026 

1/6 

1/8 

4/10 

8/- 

69,429 

j 28,713 

9d. 

10  -9d. 

2/7 -Id. 

4/3 

1 84,673 

2,935 

l/4i 

1/5 

4/8 

7/5| 

48,100 

2,358 

l/,6t 

2/llit 

4/5i 

251,542 

107,015 

1/5 

1/4^ 

3/8i 

6/6 

120,748 

56,784 

1/2 

Hid. 

6/lli 

9/1 

125,479 

5,856 

1/3 

2/Oi 

i 4/5J 

7/9 

118,503 

42,515 

1/3 

1/6 

5/2 

7/11 

74,489 

1 

2/6 

1/5 

3/3 

7/2 

313,975 

127,347 

1/10 

l/4i 

5/6i 

8/9 

73,684 

31,141 

VH 

1/8 

4/8i 

7/10 

147,624 

58,391 

VH 

i/H 

4/3i 

8/2i 

79,462 

13,228 

V- 

lljd. 

8/4i 

6/4 

88,336| 

9,232] 

7d. 

7fd. 

3/5i 

4/8 

113,553 

55,645 

IM 

1/7 

4/n 

7/10 

53,926 

20,486 

1/6 

1/7 

3/5 

6/6 

114,298 

51,808 

1/4-1/6 

1/2 

4/10 

7/6 

187,450 

84,618 

1/9 

1/3 

4/8 

7/8 

51,2-33 

22,331 

1/6^ 

l/6i 

4/H 

7/3 

75,086 

29,320 

1/- 

yin 

4/lOi 

7/10 

65,632 

3,070 

2/0| 

y- 

5/9i 

8/10 

90,637 

327,976 

1/1 

1/1 

4/3i 

6/5J 

65,624 

4,377 

2/4 

l/lOi 

3/H 

8/- 

74,582 

35,611 

l/3i  . 

1/1 

4/lli 

7/4 

577,960! 

197,243 

2/3i 

2/2 

5/3i 

9/9 

66,546 

37,729 

1/81 

1/lOi 

4/2 

7/9 

112,312 

41,565 

l/l| 

1/li 

7/8 

9/11 

90,4451 

— 

1/li 

lOid. 

4/9 

6/9 

120,876 

65,900 

2/6 

2/Oi 

4/lOi 

9/5 

126,707' 

! 

39,910 

1/3 

l/4i 

1 

5/3i 

7/11 

t Occupiers’  Rates.  * Owners’  Rates.  J Including  Higher  Education, 

i Returns  for  these  Borpyghs  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  jgpinj  to  press. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 


MUNICIPAL  TRADING. 

Gas,  Water,  Electric  Light,  Tramways,  and  Light 

Railways. 


According  to  the  tables  given  above 
no  less  than  19’6  per  cent,  or  £23,918,614 
of  the  total  receipts  of  local  authorities 
in  1908-9  was  derived  from  gas,  water, 
electric  light,  tramways,  and  light 
railway  undertakings.  The  total  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  rather  less  than 
23i  million  pounds.  Both  sets  of  figures 
are  exclusive  of  loans,  but  inclusive  of 
loan  charges.  The  total  profit  would 
be  considerably  greater  if  allowance 


were  made  for  the  gas,  water,  and  elec- 
tricity used  by  local  authorities  for 
their  own  purposes,  e.g.,  lighting  and 
watering  the  streets.  Allowance  has 
been  made  for  such  services  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  the  numbers,  &c., 
of  such  undertakings  carried  on  in 
1908-9  without  assistance  from  rate  or 
other  accounts: — 


Municipal  Undeutakinqs  in  1908-9. 


Undertakings. 

Num- 

Total 

Total 

Ex- 

Surplus 
Revenue 
supplied  in 

ber. 

Receipts. 

penditure. 

Relief  of 

Tramways  and  Light  Railways 

65 

£ 

5,305,448 

£ 

4,884,265 

Rates. 

£ 

285,064 

Water  Supply  Undertaking  

155 

3,153,730 

2,973,005 

96,704 

455,234 

O’as  Supply  Undertakings  

103 

6,897,555 

6,527,484 

Electricity  Undertakings  

118 

3,407,819 

3,182,867 

101,590 

Total  j 

441 

18,764,552 

17,567,621 

938,592 

In  the  case  of  28  tramway  and  light 
railway  undertakings,  49  water  supply 
undertakings,  two  gag  supply,  and  30 
electricity  supply  undertakings  carried 
on  by  town  councils  (excluding  joint 
boards),  sums  amounting  to  £286,304 
were  transferred  from  the  rates  in  the 
year  to  meet  deficiencies  in  revenue. 

Besides  the  undertakings  above  men- 
tioned there  are  others  which  are  re- 
productive to  some  extent,  and  in 
many  cases  yield  a profit.  The  more 
important  of  these  are: — 

Total 

Receipts. 

Harbour  Piers,  Docks,  Canals 

(Tolls,  &c.) £3,680,681 

Markets  (Tolls,  &c.) 991,445 

Cemeteries  424,584 

Baths,  Washhouses  312,306 

The  table  on  pages  172-175  gives  details 
of  the  profit  or  loss  in  1910-11  on  the 
more  important  trading  undertakings 
in  the  chief  towns  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  the  case  of  Nottingham  the 
relief  to  the  rates  amounted  to  Is.  7d. 
in  the  £.  But  the  absence  of  such 
relief  in  other  cases  must  not  be  taken 
as  meaning  that  those  town  councils 
are  unable  to  make  a profit.  There  are 
two  sharply  divided  parties  on  the 
question  of  the  manner  of  running 
municipal  enterprises.  One  party  holds 
that  such  undertakings  should  be  run 
purely  on  commercial  lines,  with  a view 
to  making  as  much  profit  as  is  reason- 
ably possible.  The  opE?3ite  party 
maintains  that  the  charges  made  should 
be  so  adjusted  that  so  far  as  possible 
no  profit  or  loss  is  made;  in  other 
words,  that  the  services  should  be  ren- 
dered at  cost  price.  Semi-philanthropic 
services,  such  as  the  provision  of  baths 
and  the  housing  of  the  workings  glasses. 


are  frequently  run  at  a loss.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  rates  in  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  house  accommodation— 
a necessary  of  life — it  is  highly  desi- 
rable to  reduce  rates  by  increasing  the 
revenue  from  other  sources.  But — and 
here  lies  the  crucial  point — this  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  from  other 
sources  should  not  involve  any  increase 
in  the  total  burden  on  the  lower 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  local  govern- 
ment. No  one  can  deny  that  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  our  local  taxa- 
tion system  is  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  graduation.  In  fact,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a poor  man  actually 
pays  more  in  proportion  to  his  total 
income  than  the  rich  man,  whereas 
equity  would  demand  that  he  should 
only  pay  the  same  in  proportion  to  his 
surplus  in  income,  i.e.,  less  in  propor- 
tion to  his  total  income  than  the  rich 
man.  It  is  quite  possible  that  future 
years  may  see  a closer  aj>proximation 
in  our  system  of  rating  to  this  prin- 
ciple of  “ equality  of  sacrifice,”  but 
whether  that  reform  is  brought  about 
or  not,  the  guiding  principle  in  all 
municipal  trading  should  be  to  run  at 
cost  price  all  undertakings  which  in- 
volve a greater  outlay  on  the  part  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  proportion  to  the 
rates  they  pay  than  on  the  part  of 
the  richer  classes.  Tramways  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  a service  that 
should  be  run  at  cost  price,  particu- 
larly in  large  towns.  In  the  case  of 
those  undertakings  which  ought  to  be 
worked  at  a profit  for  the  relief  of  the 
rates  the  amount  of  the  profit  must  be 
determined  by  such  considerations  as 
the  extent  of  competition,  the  desira- 
bility of  retaining  manufactures  in  the 
district  by  the  provision  of  cheap 
power,  and  light.  &o.. 


STATISTICS  OF  LONDON  BOROUGHS. 
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LONDON  RATES  AND  LONDON  DEBT. 

In  the  following  table  the  boroughs,  Ac.,  are  arranged  in  order  of  rates,  commencing  with  the 
lowest.  The  average  rates  are  shown  in  the  case  of  boroughs  which  comprise  two  or  more  parishes. 


Cities  and 
Boroughs. 

Popula- 

tion 

Census 

1911. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Rate 
for  ex- 
pendi- 
ture 
borne 
cen- 
trally. 

Rate 

expem 

bor 

loca 

Guar- 

dians. 

1 for 
liture 
ne 
iiy. 

Bor’gh 

Coun- 

cils. 

Total 

Rate. 

Total 
Loans  for 
Local 
Purposes. 

Local 

Proportion 
of  Central 

Loans,  t 

£ 

s. 

d.  1 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  I 

s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

Westminster,  City  of 

160,277 

6,370,929 

5 

5-4:0 

2-3 

0 

9-2  6 

4-8 

735,905 

13,501,853 

City  of  London  

19,657 

5,479,579 

4 

9*i;o 

0-4 

1 

2 -5; 

6 

7 

1,181,774 

9,768,748 

Kensington  

172,402 

2,434,701 

5 

7-0,0 

2-7 

1 

0-3  6 

10 

263,973 

5,231,685 

St.  Marylebone  

118,221 

2,014,318 

5 

5-8  0 

4-0 

1 

1-3  6 

11 

2,260,038 

4,236,436 

Chelsea 

66,404 

934,617 

5 

8-6  0 

4-3 

1 

1-2; 

7 

2 

263,679 

2,015,662 

Finsbury  

87,976 

1,030,555 

6 

8-4  0 

5-5 

1 

1-0  7 

2-8 

166,049 

2,214,997 

Paddington  

142,576 

1,547,279 

5 

7-50 

5-6 

1 

2-0,7 

3 

208,276 

3,324,977 

Wandsworth 

311,402 

2,129,492 

5 

9-2  0 

6-4 

1 

0-417 

4 

503,401 

4,527,995 

Holborn  

49,336 

1,088,061 

5 

8-20 

4-1 

1 

4-5  7 

4-8 

152,636 

2,307,374 

Hampstead  

85,610 

1,113,965 

5 

7-4  0 

2-1 

1 

8-5|7 

6 

474,017 

2,382,216 

1 St.  Pancras 

218,453 

1,794,436 

5 

7-6  0 

6-1 

1 

4-3 

7 

6 

978,009 

3,878,849 

Stoke  Newington  . . 

60,683 

354,223 

5 

7-7 

0 

9-1 

1 

1-2 

7 

6 

134,446 

764,413 

' Lambeth  

298,126 

1,060,797 

5 

9-ljO 

6-5 

1 

3-4 

7 

7 

339,527 

4,223,107 

Greenwich 

95,977 

677,918 

6 

8-l;0 

9-7 

1 

1-4 

7 

7-2 

233,849 

1,445,713 

Fulham  

153,325 

912,008 

6 

9-0  0 

8-1 

1 

2-9 

7 

8 

608,418 

1,952,853 

Islijigton  

327,423 

1,944,501 

5 

6-2  0 

11-0 

1 

2-9 

7 

8 

955,265 

4,200,871 

Lewisham  

160,843 

1,090,492 

5 

9-0  0 

7-6 

1 

3-4 

7 

8 

246,828 

2,345,034 

Hammersmith 

121,603 

882,381 

5 

8-60 

8-3 

1 

5-1 

7 

10 

697,695 

1,795,555 

Bethnal  Green  .... 

128,282 

549,859 

5 

lo-olo 

10-8 

1 

2-3 

8 

0 

285,166 

1,184,448 

Deptford  

109,498 

647,357 

5 

9-010 

10-1 

1 

5-0  8 

0 

256,654 

1,390,401 

Hackney  

222,587 

1,236,058 

5 

8-OiO 

9-2 

1 

6-8  8 

0 

728,912 

2,658,132 

Southwark  

191,951 

1,309,502 

5 

8-5|0 

10-5 

1 

6-78 

1-7 

365,046 

2,819,333 

Shoreditch  

111,463 

809,811 

5 

8-8i0 

8-5 

1 

10-7  8 

4 

771,385 

1,747,252 

! Battersea 

167,793 

1,064,463 

5 

10-3  0 

6-5 

2 

1-2  8 

6 

748,442 

2,295,591 

Stepney  

280,024 

1,490,943 

5 

9-0,1 

0-2 

1 

9-8  8 

7 

728,050 

3,227,164 

Woolwich 

121,403 

809,371 

5 

6-2 

0 

8-1 

2 

6-8  8 

9-1 

620,445 

1,714,294 

Camberwell  

261,367 

1,380,079 

5 

8-7 

1 

2-7 

1 

10-1I8 

9-5 

689,892 

2,970,491 

Bermondsey  

125,960 

942,719 

5 

7-2 

1 

9-0 

1 

10-8 

9 

3 

657,556 

2,028,393 

Poplar  

162,449 

833,455 

6 

0-6 

3 

5-6 

2 

6-8 

12  1 

829,736 

1,804,182 

Total,  or  Average  for 

4c 

the  County  of  London 

4,522,961 

£44,873,510 

5 

7-2 

0 

6-7 

1 

3-7 

7 

5-6 

£17,085,069 

£93,958,019 

* Including  £25,243  for  the  Inner  Temple,  and  £14,399  for  the  Middle  Temple. 

**  Including  loans  borrowed  by  borough  councils,  City  Corporation,  and  Borough  Market  Trustees  ; 
Guardians  and  Sick  Asylum  and  School  District  Managers. 

t Loans  borrowed  by  Central  Bodies.  These  loans  have  been  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  rate- 
able value,  and  consequently  the  equivalent  percentage  to  rateable  value  is  the  same  throughout 
London,  viz.,  215,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  City  of  London  and  extra  parochial  places. 


The  London  County  Council. 


The  London  County  Council  has  not  only  the 
powers  of  an  ordinary  County  Council,  but  also 
many  of  those  usually  assigned  to  Borough 
Councils,  and,  in  addition,  special  powers  peculiar 
to  itself.  The  numerous  services  administered 
by  it  may  be  grouped  under  four  heads,  the 
more  important  being  : — 

(i.)  County  Ser vices. Criminal 

Prosecutions,  Highways,  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums, and  Main  Roads. 

(ii.)  County  and  Municipal  Services. — Bridges) 
Education,  Inebriate  Reformatories, 
Juvenile  Offenders,  Weights  and 
Measures. 

(iii.)  Municipal  Services. — Regulation  of 
Buildings,  Embankments,  Fire  Brigade, 
Main  Drainage,  Parks,  &c.,  Street  Im- 
provements, Tramways,  Tunnels. 

(iv.)  Special  London  Services. — Central 

Criminal  Court,  Equalisation  of  Rates, 
Loans,  Local  Sewers^  Markets. 


Income  and  Elxpenditure,  1909-10. 


A : Rate  Accounts. 

Receipts. 

Rates  £6,760,081 

Exchequer  Grants  and  Local  Taxa- 
tion Licenses : 

(i.)  For  Elementary  Education  1,320,192 

Oi.)  Higher  Education 208,570 

(iii.)  Other  Grants  463,788 

Interest  on  Loans  to  Local  Authorities  612,471 
Contributions  to  Rates  from  Working 
Class — 

Dwellings’  Accounts 3,500 

Parks’  Boating  Account  2,000 

Equalisation  Fund  Contributions. . . . 319,952 

Interest  contributed  by — 

(i.)  Revenue  Undertakings  ....  390,893 

(ii.)  Works  2,114 

Miscellaneous  446,231 

Provided  out  of  Balance  55,913 


£10,585^705 


Debt  Charges 
Education— 

(i.)  Elementary  

(ii.)  Higher 

Grants  in  Aid  of  Local  Expenditure — 

(i.)  Indoor  Tauper  

(ii.)  Main  Roads  and  Drowned 

Bodies 

(iii.)  Out  of  Exchequer  Con- 
tribution Account 

Contributions  from  Rates  to  Worldng- 

class  Dwellings  Account  

Equalisation  Fund — 

Grants  to  Sanitary  Authorities 

Main  Drainage  

Fire  Brigade  

Establishment  Charges  (other  than 
Education,  and  Steamboats  and 

Piers)  

Pensions  

Parks  and  Open  Spaces  

Pauper  Lunatics  

Judicial  Expenses  

Bridges,  Tunnels,  and  Ferries  . . . . 

Coroners  

Miscellaneous  


190,004 

74,567 

136,399 

71,196 

47,216 

45,625 

27,277 

223,577 


£10,585*, 705 

B ; REVENtTE  Peodxtcing  Undertakings. 
Receipts. 

(a)  WorTcing-class  Dwellings  Accounts — 

Rentand  Interest  on  Cash  Balances £172,365 

Contributions  from  Rates  10,646 

Contributions  from  Tramways 

Account  176 

£183,187 


Expenditure.  ^ 

Maintenance,  &c £76,91^ 

Debt  Charges 101,565 

Contribution  to  Rates ^’^9? 

To  Balance  

£1S?;TS7  ; 

(b)  Tramways  Account-^  _J  ■ 

Traffic  Revenue  £1,969,952 

Sundry  Revenue  72,07^ 

£2,042,023  ' 

Expenses  of  Maintenance  and  Running,  I 

&c £1,251,728 

To  Renewals  and  Reserve 191,109 

Debt  Charges 598,010 

Contribution  to  Working-class 

Dwellings’  Accounts  176 

£2,042,023 

(c)  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  ; 

Account—  ■ 

Income  £411 

Provided  out  of  Balance  ^ 

Expenditure  £508 

(d)  Parks’  Boating  Account — i 

Sale  of  Tickets,  &c 4,929 

Provided  out  of  Balance  396 

£5,325 

Maintenance  £2,542 

Debt  „ 783 

Contribution  to  Rates 2,000 

£5,325 

Total  Debt  of  the  L.C.C.  on  31st 

March,  1910 £83,235,453. 

Total  loans  to  and  Capitalised 
Annuities  due  from  other  authori- 
ties, and  Value  of  Surplus  lands, 

&c,  31,918,732 

Net  Debt  £51,316,721 


THE  RESOURCES  OF  CHARITY 
An  Income  of  Hi  Millions  Sterling. 


Official  statistics  of  the  total  volume 
of  money  subscribed  for  charitable 
purposes  per  annum  are  lacking,  but 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  pub- 
lish the  following  details  of  the  sources 
of  the  aggregate  income  of  institutions 
for  various  charitable  purposes  (spiri- 
tual charities  excluded)  for  1908.  The 


table  does  not  include  large  sums  ot 
money  contributed  by  congregations 
for  relief  purposes  which  would  not 
pass  through  these  channels,  nor  does 
it  include  many  institutions,  e.g.,  those 
organised  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  for  which  figures  are  not  ob 
tainable. 


Blind  

Deaf  and  dumb 

Cripples  

Mental 

Hospitals,  nursing,  &c 

Homes  for  aged 

Homes  for  young  

Education  

Day  nurseries  

Relief  agencies 

Reformatories  

Prisoners’  aid 

Penitents  

Social  & physical  improvement 

Emigration  

Protection  

Benevolent  institutions  


Contri- 

butions. 


£89,189 

15,900 

18,983 

41,346 

2,234,709 

157,289 

640,796 

105,858 

3,019 

633,299 

31,662 

23,073 

81,797 

587,333 

14,323 

160,905 

361,495 


5,200,976 


Invest- 

ments. 

Payments 
by  or  for 
bene- 
ficiaires. 

Legacies. 

Indus- 

trial 

receipts 

Sundries 

£61,479 

£57,324 

£46,716 

£141,151 

£406 

14,541 

51,012 

10,384 

1,325 

256 

1,026 

12,527 

4,803 

4,509 

16 

58,054 

141,066 

17,658 

22,480 

361 

709,078 

379,396 

799,971 

59,795 

30,706 

263,157 

17,506 

48,431 

8 

41 

155,602 

152,275 

242,598 

41,274 

936 

370,026 

179,287 

20,569 

809 

153 

64 

1,156 

342 

11 

— 

162,284 

117,619 

100,796 

76,243 

1,994 

3,737 

385,369 

100 

22,858 

4,498 

2,107 

5,778 

205 

5,046 

13 

9,448 

16,385 

4,922 

57,918 

757 

96,931 

342,551 

37,290 

226,983 

1,322 

2,020 

21,826 

1,010 

262 

52 

39,452 

9,423 

117,222 

12,360 

363 

159,076 

83,673 

63,570 

21,429 

1,183 

2,108,082 

1,974,173 

1,516,587 

1 694,46ll 

43,057 
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SECTION  VIII.-IMPERIAL  AND 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  IN  I9II. 

By  R.  C.  K.  ENSOR. 


The  year  1911  was  an  eventful  one 
Dr  international  diplcmacy.  The 
aemes  for  much  negotiation,  several 
Dares,  and  one  war  were  provided  by 
[ohammedan  North  Africa.  Under- 
ring and  complicating  the  rivalries  of 
hristian  claimants  for  African  terri- 
Dry  was  a dangerous  recurrence  of 
nglo-German  antagonism.  Happily 
ais  last  did  not  ripen;  while  the  con- 
lusion  of  an  arbitration  treaty  of 
nusualiy  full  scope  between  the 
'nited  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
'as  some  counterpoise  to  the  otherwise 
ellicose  tendencies  of  the  year. 
Among  the  civilised  Powers  no  de- 
elopment  offered  fairer  hopes  during 
part  of  the  year  than  that  of  “ uni- 
ersal  ” arbitration  treaties.  The 
umerous  arbitration  treaties  con- 
luded  during  Edward  VII.’s  reign  only 
;ind  the  contracting  parties  to  accept 
'.rbitration.  when  no  question  of 
onour  or  vital  interests  is  involved, 
•n  March  22nd,  1910,  President  Taft, 
i.ddressing  the  Peace  and  Arbitration 
lociety  of  New  York,  suggested  the 
ossibility  of  the  United  States  going 
urther  and  concluding  with  some 
*ower  or  Powers  a treaty  of  universal 
.rbitration,  unrestricted  by  these  re- 
erves.  In  December,  1910,  in  another 
'Ublio  speech  he  repeated  the  sugges- 
ion.  What  first  let  the  world  know 
hat  business  was  meant,  was  a speech 


made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  13th,  1911.  The 
occasion  was  a debate  on  the  naval 
estimates,  into  which  Sir  Edward  Grey 
somewhat  irrelevantly  but  with  great 
effect  introduced  a response  to  Presi- 
dent Taft’s  overture.  The  idea  of  a 
“ universal  ” Anglo-American  arbitra- 
tion treaty  was  taken  up  with  en- 
thusiasm on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  to 
arrange  it,  followed  by  similar  nego- 
tiations between  the  United  States  and 
Prance.  President  Taft  strained  every 
nerve,  but  from  an  early  stag-e  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  have  difficulties 
with  the  American  Senate,  where  many 
held  that  such  an  arbitration  treaty 
would  sign  away  the  Senate’s  consti- 
tutional control  over  treaties  in 
general.  On  this  rock  eventually  the 
scheme  was  wrecked.  An  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Arbitration  Treaty  was  signed  in 
Washington  on  Aug.  3rd,  and  a similar 
Franco-American  Treaty  the  sqme  day. 
These  treaties  were  both  weakened  by 
ingenious  devices  to  placate  the  Senate, 
but  it  was  not  placated.  On  August 
12th  the  Senate’s  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  amended  both  treaties  in 
such  an  emasculating  way  as  to  deprive 
them  of  much  interest  or  value.  Never- 
theless, the  strong  wave  of  popular 
opinion  on  their  behalf  marked  an 
epoch. 


The  International  Struggle  in  Morocco. 


Africa  was  brought  to  the  front  by 
>ench  aggression  in  Morocco.  For 
ome  years,  since  they  seized  Casa 
ilanca  on  the  West  Coast,  the  French 
lad  widened  and  tightened  their  grip 
>n  the  fertile  hinterland  of  that  port, 
he  district  called  the  Shawia,  between 
vhich  and  the  Algerian  frontier  they 
leld  Central  Morocco  (including  Fez, 
he  capital)  in  a sort  of  vice.  They 
lad  also  multiplied  their  financial  in- 
luenoes  over  the,  Sultan,  Muley  Hafid, 
aid  supplied  his  army  with  French  in- 
tructors.  The  methods  which  Muley 
lafid  employed  to  raise  money  to  pay 
iis  French  debts  occasioned  a wide- 
pread  rising  of  the  tribes  against  him 
n the  spring  of  the  year.  On  April 
st  they  besieged  Fez,  and  though  re- 
)ulsed  from  the  walls  on  April  2nd 
>egan  a loose  investment  of  the  city. 
Cribe  after  tribe  rose  in  sympathy. 
The  Sultan’s  main  drilled  force,  under 
he  French  Major  Br^mond,  was  away 
Torn  the  capital  with  its  hands  full. 
)n  April  18th  the  Sultan  asked  for  a 
French  force  from  the  Shawia,  and  on 
April  19th  the  French  Government 
jrdered  GeneraLJiloinieiL  to.  stark  with 


one.  On  the  20th  it  announced  to  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  in  Paris  that  it 
proposed  sending  the  force  to  Fez. 
Alarmist  reports  were  circulated  from 
French  sources  to  explain  this  action. 
On  the  26th  Major  Bremond  brought 
the  Sultan’s  army  safely  back  to  Fez; 
but  this  did  not  stop  the  French  expe- 
dition, which  was  only  formally 
announced  to  the  Powers  signatory  to 
the  Act  of  Algeciras  on  April  27th.  On 
May  21st  the  French  army  entered  Fez 
without  opposition.  Once  there  they 
manifested  no  intention  of  leaving. 
The  tribal  agitation  subsided. 

The  two  other  Powers  with  most 
definite  appetities  in  Morocco  were 
Spain  and  Germany.  Neither  was  ready 
to  stand  completely  aside  while  France 
swallowed  the  country.  Spain  inter- 
vened first,  and  on  June  8th  landed 
troops  at  Larache  in  North  Morocco, 
and  marched  them  to  Alcazar.  Awk- 
ward incidents  and  strained  relations 
followed,  but  the  French  went  on  with 
their  “ pacification  ” of  the  tribes, 
which  their  general,  on  June  20th,  re- 
ported to  be  well  in  hand.  On  July 
1st  came,  the.  thunderclap,  jsrhen  the. 
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German  Government  announced  that  it 
had  dispatched  the  gunboat  " Panther" 
to  occupy  the  harbour  of  Agadir  in 

South-west  Morocco.  The  plea — on  all- 
fours  with  those  of  France  and  Spain — 
was  that  German  interests  were  in 
danger  there  owing  to  tribal  distur- 
bances. 

This  brought  to  a head  the  diploma- 
tic trouble,  which  had  been  accumu- 
lating since  France  broke  the  Act  of 
Algeciras,  and  was  complicated  by 
changes  of  Ministry.  Up  till  February 
27th  M.  Briand  was  French  Premier, 
and  the  Foreign  Minister  was  the  ex- 
perienced M.  Pichon.  The  resignation 
of  MM.  Briand  and  Pichon  on  that  date 


to  the  work  and  seems  not  to  have 
handled  over-well  some  long-standing 

franco-German  negotiations.  On  June 
3rd  the  Monis  Cabinet  fell;  a Caillaux 
Cabinet  followed,  and  M.  Cruppi  was 
succeeded  by  another  inexperienced 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  de  Selves.  Imnu> 
diately  on  top  of  this  came  the  Agadir 
coup,  whose  author,  Herr  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter,  had  himself  not  presided  for 
long  over  the  German  Foreign  Ofl&cel 
Add  that  from  March  1st  onwards  s 
prominent  member  of  the  French  Cabi 
nets  was  M.  Delcass6,  who,  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  1905,  nearly  brought  on  a, 
Franco-German  War  over  Morocco,  and: 
had  not  since  then  held  Ministerial' 
office.  The  situation  seemed  thus  suri 


was  followed  by  a Monis  Cabinet,  whose 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Cruppi,  was  new  charged  with  awkward  elements. 

THE  BERLIN  “CONVERSATIONS.” 


The  negotiations  which  followed 
centred  on  a series  of  " conversations  ’’ 
in  Berlin  between  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary  and  the  French  Ambassador, 
M.  Jules  Cambon.  The  first  took 
place  on  July  8th.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, as  Mr.  Asquith  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  informing  Parliament, 
felt  that  a new  situation  had  been 
created  in  which  Great  Britain  had  to 
watch  her  interests  as  well  as  her 
treaty  obligations.  Germany  seems  to 
have  thought  that  Britain  was  not 
concerned,  and  after  some  weeks  of  un- 
certainty the  British  Cabinet  put  up 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  say  in  a speech  at 


the  Mansion  House,  in  emphatic  if  not 
' sh( 


menacing  language,  that  she  was.  The 
sequel  of  the  speech  was  that  the 
Beilin  Government  gave  assurances  to 
ours,  with  which  ours  was  satisfied; 
but  German  public  opinion  was  dan- 
gerously stung  by  wha.t  it  took  for  a 
threat,  and  its  resentment  v^as  steadily 
increased  during  August  by  repeated 
hitches  during  the  negotiations.  In 
these  last  Germany’s  attitude  seems  to 
have  been  from  the  outset  that  she 
would  condone  France’s  aggression  in 
Morocco,  and  give  her  a free  hand 
there,  provided  she  was  “ compen- 
sated ’’  by  Prance  ceding  territory  to 
her  elsewhere.  The  Act  of  Algeciras 


was  tacitly  passed  over;  the  rights  of 
' ' ■ id€ 


the  signatory  Powers  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Moors  were  alike  ignored; 
Germany  appeared  not  as  the  P9lice- 
man  stopping  an  act  of  international 


brigandage,  but  as  the  rival  brigand 
claiming  “ compensation  ’’  for  not  in» 
tervening.  The  conversations  between 
the  negotiators  turned  on  two  points— r 
what  and  how  much  territory  France 
should  cede,  and  how  far  her  “ free,- 
dom  of  action  ’’  in  Morocco  should  be 
limited  by  economic  or  political  privi- 
leges for  Germany.  Repeated  proposals 
and  counter-proposals  were  made  on 
both  sides.  Towards  the  end  of  August 
things  looked  so  serious  that  both 
French  an  I German  army  manoeuvres 
were  countermanded,  while  the  Belgian 
Government  strengthened  all  its  fron- 
tier garrisons. 

Then  at  the  beginning  of  September 
came  a new  factor.  France  and  Ru^ 
sian  banks  began  calling  in  their  Gei’J 
man  loans;  a slump  set  in  on  the 
Berlin  Bourse;  a run  on  the  Germar 
savings  banks  followed,  and  severai: 
suspended  payment.  In  a few  days 
the  country  lost  uncounted  millions! 
and  all  its  business  life  was  affected 
Prance  lost  likewise,  but  far  less 
These  losses  quickened  the  pace  oi 
negotiation.  A dinner  given  by  Herr 
Kiderlen-Waechter  to  M.  Cambon  at  thi 
Berlin  Foreign  Office  on  September  23rc 
was  held  to  mark  the  end  of  serioui 
controversy,  and  on  September  27th  ah 
“ agreement  on  essentials  ’’  was  semi 
officially  announced  at  Berlin.  Tht 
“ conversations,’’  however,  continuec 
till  near  the  end  of  October,  when  th« 
last  points  of  importance  were  settled 


THE  ITALIAN  COUP  IN  TRIPOLI. 


No  sooner  did  the  Franco-German 
war  cloud  lift  than  a Turco-Italian 
war  cloud  appeared.  The  virtual  par- 
tition of  Morocco  left  only  one  area  of 
the  North  African  sea-board  outside 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  Powers. 
This  was  Tripoli,  a vilayet  of  the  Tur- 
kish Empire  on  which  Italy  had  long 
had  more  or  less  avowed  designs.  The 
examples  of  successful  brigandage 
afforded  by  France,  Spain,  and  Ger- 
many were  too  much  for  her,  and  the 
instant  Morocco  appeared  settled  she 
resolved  to  strike.  On  September  28th 


she  launch.3d  a 24-hours’  ultimatum  a 

Turkey,  and  on  September  29th  shi 
declared  war.  No  one  opposed  her 
The  Turkish  Cabinet  of  Hakki  Pasbt 
had  pursued  a policy  of  courting  Get 
man  friendship  and  no  other;  but  her. 
Germany,  as  Italy’s  ally,  had  he. 
hands  Ued.  In  vain  did  the  Port 
appeal  repeatedly  to  all  the  Powers 
Hakki  Pasha  resigned,  and  was  sue 
ceeded  by  Said  Pasha,  but  the  ^tte: 
had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  forming  : 
Cabinet.  The  war  opened  with  a sor 
of  stalemate.  The  Turks  had  a power 
ful  army,  but  could  not.  usq  it  M 
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defend  Tripoli,  because  their  naval 
weakness  prevented  their  attempting 
to  get  it  there.  The  Italians  were  in  a 
position  to  seize  the  Tripolitan  coast, 
but  as  the,  jealousy  of  the  other  Powers 
forbade  their  attacking  Turkey  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  uq.,  in  any  vital 
spot,  it  was  not  obvious  how  they 
could  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  On 
October  3ra  the  Italian  fleet  bombarded 
Tripoli,  end  on  October  5th  the  Italian 
flag  was  hoisted  over  the  castle  there, 
the  Turkish  forces  having  retired  in- 
land practically  intact  and  without 
fighting.  The  same  thing  happened  at 
the  other  coast  towns.  On  October  9th 
Admiral  Borea  d’Olmo  was  formally- 
installed  as  Italian  Governor  at  Tripoli, 
and  a decree  was  published  abolish- 
ing slavery.  The  only  sea-fighting 
which  took  place  was  in  the  Adriatic, 


where  on  September  30th  and  October 
1st  and  2nd  a few  Turkish  torpedo- 
boats  and  revenue  cutters  were  sunk 
and  a small  transport  captured. 

Meantime  the  Ottoman  Government 
tried  economic  weapons  A decree  was 
issued  expelling  all  Italians  (of  whom 
there  were  40,000  resident  in  Turkey), 
but  its  execution  was  suspended  on 
the  advice  of  Germany.  A proposal  to 
declare  grain  contraband,  i.e.,  to  close 
the  Dardanelles  to  the  export  of  Ru^ 
sian  wheat,  was  similarly  put  off 
through  the  opposition  of  Russia  and 
other  Powers.  A great  wave  of  Moham- 
medan enthusiasm  was  excited  by  the 
v/ar;  the  Moslems  of  Albania  and  the 
Arabs  of  the  Yemen,  against  whom  the 
Turkish  Government  had  been  con- 
ducting costly  campaigns,  made  peace 
at  once  in  face  of  the  common  enemy. 


TURKEY’S  OTHER  TROUBLES. 


The  Tripolitan  war  was  not  Turkey’s  only 
i trouble  during  the  year.  A policy  of 
“ Turkification,”  pushed  to  unwise  lengths, 
drove  even  her  Moslem  subjects  to  revolt, 
and  all  through  spring  and  summer  she  was 
■.  harassed  by  two  revolts — that  of  the  Alba- 
I nians  on  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro,  and 
I that  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Yemen.  The 
Albanian  rising  was  put  down  with  a seve- 
, rity  recalling  the  Turkish  atrocities  of  Abdul 
I Hamid’s  reign.  It  became  very  widespread 
I at  the  beginning  of  June,  ana  the  Sultan 
■ went  in  person  to  try  and  conciliate  the 
insurgents.  He  convened  a great  meeting  on 
the  historic  field  of  Kossovo;  his  presence 


and  a liberal  offer  of  money  pacified  some, 
but  among  the  Catholic  Albanians  of  the 
North  (the  Malissori)  disturbances  continued, 
and  as  the  victims  of  their  suppression 
crowded  the  Montenegrin  frontier,  there 
were  risks  of  war  in  July  and  August  from 
that  side.  Meantime  in  the  Yemen  on  June 
23rd  the  Turkish  forces  were  ambushed  and 
heavily  defeated  by  the  Arabs.  The  cam- 
paign there,  in  a most  trying  country  and 
climate,  continued  to  be  a severe  tax  on 
Turkey’s  resources  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Tripolitan  war,  when  terms  were  arranged 
with  the  rebel  leader. 


PERSIAN  INDEPENDENCE. 


The  year  was  indeed  conspicuous  for 
I the  misfortunes  of  Islam.  While 
Morocco  lost  her  independence  and 
, Turkey  territory,  Persia  continued  with 
difficulty  to  preserve  her  national  exist- 
ence. The  non-execution  of  the  British 
Coverhrhent*s  threat  to  police  Southern 
, Persia,  and  the'  withdrawal  of  Russian 
; troops  from  Kazvin  in  North  Persia 
, during  February  were  hopeful  signs; 

but  the  defeat  of  the  attempted  British 
' loan  in  April  and  the  abrupt  flight  of 
the  Premier  from  Teheran  in  June 
■ were  episodes  in  a continued  failure  to 
master  the  situation.  In  July  the  re- 
appearance  in  Persia  of  the  blood- 
thirsty ex-Shah,  Mohammed  Ali, 
threatened  the  very  life  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Government. 

The  ex-Shah,  who  had  been  living  as 
. an  exile  in  Russia,  pensioned  by  the 
Persian  Government  and  supposed  to 
be  guarded  by  the  Russians,  succeeded, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Russian 
’ authorities,  in  making  his  way  to  the 
Caspian,  and  across  it  in  a Russian 
, vessel  to  the  Turcoman  tribes,  on  its 
' south-eastern  shore.  Trusty  lieutenants 
accompanied  him;  his  standard  was 
joined  by  Turcomans  in  some  numbers, 
j and  after  some  weeks  an  advance  upon 
j Teheran  was  attempted  by  co-operating 
’ forces.  The  Constitutional  Government 
was  saved  by  the  Baktiari  clansmen, 
^ who  originally  founded  itu.  -On  August 


22nd  they  defeated  the  ex-Shah’s  own 
force,  and  on  September  6th  the  army 
of  his  able  and  devoted  lieutenant, 
Arshad-ed-Dowleh,  who  was  captured 
and  shot.  The  destruction  of  a third 
force  under  Salar-ed-Dowleh  in  the 
battle  of  Baghi-shah  (September  27th) 
completed  the  triumph  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  some  weeks  the  ex-Shah  was 
a fugitive,  and  it  was  not  till  October 
18th  that  his  definite  escape  into  Russia 
was  ahnounoed.  His  victory,  had  he 
won,  would  not  only  have  meant  the 
restoration  of  his  own  cruel  despotism, 
but  doubtless  also  the  inauguration  of 
a Russian  protectorate;  his  attempt 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for 
Russian  connivance. 

While  the  constitutional  regime  was  thus 
able  to  parry  a supreme  crisis,  it  made 
little  headway  with  the  humdrum  task  of 
securing  order  throughout  the  country ; nor 
did  England  and  Russia  facilitate  its  doing 
so.  The  great  need  w-as  money,  and  the 
first  step  was  to  put  the  revenue  on  a 

3er  basis.  Early  in  the  year  the  Parlia- 
b entrusted  the  task  of  financial  re- 
organisation to  an  American,  Mr.  Morgan 
Shuster.  It  was  a good  appointment,  but 
Mr.  Shuster  was  much  hampered  by  Russo- 
British  obstruction.  To  collect  the  revenue 
it  was  indispensable  to  have  a Treasury 
gendarmerie,  organised  on  European  lines. 
An  Englishman,  Major  Stoke,  an  officer  in 
Indian  Army^  happened  to  possess  fan 
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the  best  (|ualifloations  for  this  work,  and 
in  the  summer  he  was  given  the  appoint- 
ment. Russia  tliereupon  objected,  because 
tiie  gendarmerie  would  operate  in  her  sphere. 
North  Persia,  as  well  as  in  South  Persia, 
and  her  implied  claim  was  that  no  European 
military  officer  should  be  employed  in  North 
Persia  unless  he  was  a Russian.  A compro- 
mise was  suggested  in  August — that  Major 
Stokes’s  personal  activities  should  be  con- 
fined to  Teheran,  where  he  would  tram  a 
gendarmerie  which  would  do  the  work  in 
the  provinces.  After  two  months’  haggling 
Rmssia  refused  to  allow  even  this.  Thus 
the  entire  summer  w'ent  by  without  a start 
being  made.  England,  who  had  backed  up 


Russia  against  Major  Stokes,  was  mean- 
while renewing  her  own  threats  against 
South  Persia.  At  the  beginning  of  October 
two  Indian  cavalry  regiments  received  orders 
to  proceed  to  Persia  “ to  strengthen  the 
guards  of  the  British  Consulates  ” at  various 
South  Persian  towns.  This  looked  so  much 
like  a military  occupation  of  the  country, 
that  opinion  in  England  was  roused.  After 
a few  weeks’  delay,  however,  the  project 
wms  resumed  on  a lesser  scale,  and  the 
Persian  Government  were  informed  that 
Indian  troops  would  be  introduced  to 
strengthen  the  consular  guards  “ at  Shiraz 
and  probably  at  other  places  a.  course 
against  which  it  protested  strongly  but  in  vain. 


GENERAL  EUROPEAN  SITUATION. 


The  general  diplomatic  situation  re- 
volved round  the  events  already  de- 
scribed. At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  was  felt  a certain  weakening  oi 
the  “ triple  entente  ” (Britain,  France, 
and  Russia)  consequent  on  the  Potsdam 
Agreement  between  Russia  and  Ger- 
many in  the  autumn  of  1910.  The 
Franco-German  controversy  _ over 
Morocco  did  something  to  revive  it,  hut 
unfortunately  revived  also  Anglo-Ger- 
man antagonism.  This  reached  a very 
serious  point  during  the  August  and 
September  negotiations,  being  extra- 
ordinarily whetted  by  the  untimely 
incident  of  the  “ Cartwright  interview.” 
This  was  an  article  in  the  ” Neue  Freie 
Presse  ” (of  Vienna),  which  appeared  in 
August,  and  attributed  strong  anti- 
German  expressions  to  ‘‘  a prominent 
English  diplomatist.”  German  opinion 
quickly  identified  the  diplomatist  with 
Sir  Fairfax  Cartwright,  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Vienna;  and,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  could  not  have  used 
much  of  the  language  of  the  alleged 
interview,  his  dementi  was  so  tardy 
and  ambiguous  that  it  had  little  effect 
in  reassuring  the  German  mind.  These 
late-summer  developments  were  the 
more  regrettable,  because  earlier  in 
the  year  attempts  had  been  made  with 
some  success  to  improve  the  tone  of 
Anglo-German  relations.  In  particular, 
during  the  Kaiser’s  visit  to  London  (for 
the  unveiling  of  the  Victoria  Memorial) 
in  May  was  this  better  tone  observable, 
and  incidents  like  the  German  Crown 
Prince’s  reception  in  India  during  the 
winter  had  helped  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

In  four  foreign  countries,  domestic 
events  of  great  importance  took  place 
during  the  year,  which  did  not  have 
much  immediate  international  effect. 
These  four  countries  were  Russia,  Por- 
tugal, Mexico,  and  China. 

The  internal  history  of  Russia  ever 
since  the  suppressed  revolution  of 
1905-6  had  been  the  progressive  re- 
establishment of  despotism  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Stolypin.  In  March, 
1911,  this  process  culminated.  A Bill  of 
M.  Stolypin’s,  dealing  with  the  Zemst- 
.ypSj  was  thrown  out  by  the  Council  of 


Empire,  the  Russian  second  chamber. 
Thereupon,  on  March  20th,  M.  Stolypin 
resigned,  and  maintained  his  resigna- 
tion for  nearly  a week  till  the  Tsar  re- 
called him  on  his  own  terms.  In 
accordance  with  these,  on  March  27th, 
decrees  were  issued  suspending  for 
three  days  the  sittings  of  both  the 
Duma  and  the  Council  of  Empire,  and 
enacting  the  Zemstvo  Bill  by  Ukase 
over  the  heads  of  them  both.  This  in 
effect  ended  even  the  make-believe  of 
constitutional  government.  Fiercely 
denounced,  even  by  the  moderate 
” Octobrists,”  M.  Stolypin  went  on  his 
way,  and  the  formal  censures  passed 
on  his  action  by  the  Duma  and  the 
Council  of  Empire  only  attested  the 
impotence  of  both.  But  in  the  autumn 
the  end  came  tragically.  On  Septem- 
ber 14th,  at  a gala  opera  performance 
at  Kieff.  M.  Stolypin  was  shot  by  an 
assassin.  On  September  18th  he  died 
of  his  wounds.  He  was  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  by  his  colleague,  M, 
Kokovtsoff. 

In  Portugal  the  Republic,  which  re- 
sulted from  the  revolution  of  1910, 
established  its  ground.  The  Provisional 
Government  held  a general  election  of 
deputies  to  a Constituent  Assembly  .at 
the  end  of  May.  A Republican  majority 
was  returned,  which  on  June  19th  for- 
mally sanctioned  the  abolition  of  the 
Monarchy  and  exile  of  the  Royal 
Family.  A Constitution  having  been 
passed.  Dr.  Manuel  Arriaga  was  on 
August  24th  elected  President  of  the 
Republic,  which  on  August  25th  was 
formally  recognised  by  Prance,  and  on 
September  10th  by  Great  Britain  and 
other  Powers.  Meantime,  Royalist 
exiles,  with  something  like  connivance 
on  the  part  of  Spain,  were  planning  to 
invade  North  Portugal  from  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Their  raid  was  designed  for 
October  5th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
King’s  flight,  and  on  or  about  that  day 
considerable  bands  crossed  the  border. 
Most  of  them  gathered  under  Mie 
leadership  of  Captain  Couceiro;  but  he 
after  occupying  a few  small  towns,  was 
easily  outnumbered  and  outgeneralled 
by  the  Government  troops,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 18th  re-entered  Spain  with  the 
relics  of  his  force^ 
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THE  MEXICAN 

In  Mexico  a revolution  occurred, 
whereby  President  Diaz  (who  had  been 
virtual  autocrat  of  the  country  for  a 
quarter  of  a century)  was  dethroned, 
and  a Republic  on  more  genuinely 
Republican  lines  took  his  place.  The 
beginnings  of  the  revolution  were  in 
1910,  when  at  the  Presidential  election 
Senor  Madero  dared  to  stand  against 
Diaz,  and  was  treated  by  the  latter  as 
a criminal  and  fled  the  country.  Re- 
turning in  the  new  year  he  raised  an 
armed  rebellion  near  the  American 
frontier,  which  became  serious  in 
March.  The  struggle  was  complicated 
by  frontier  incidents  with  the  United 

REVOLT  i 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  a re- 
markable revolt  broke  out  in  China. 
Its  cause  was  a deep-seated  discontent 
with  the  Manchu  Government;  its  occa- 
sion was  the  conclusion  (on  May  20th) 
of  a European  loan  of  10  millions  ster- 
ling to  build  railways  in  Hu-nan,  Hu- 
peh, and  Sze-chuan  provinces.  The 
original  idea,  when  the  main  Chinese 
railways  were  projected,  was  that  the 
provinces  should  build  them.  Later, 
mainly  on  strategical  grounds,  the 
Pekin  Government  had  decided  to  build, 
own,  and  work  them  itself.  This  was 
not  so  much  objected  to;  what  was 
objected  to  by  the  Chinese  reformers 
was  the  raising  of  large  foreign  loans 
for  the  purpose.  They  had  the  disas- 
trous example  of  the  Manchurian  rail- 
ways always  before  their  eyes.  The 
revolt  began  in  the  great  Western  pro- 
vince of  Central  China,  Sze-chuan.  The 
provincial  Parliament  there  tried  to 
organise  a passive  resistance  campaign, 
and  on  its  leaders  being  arrested  there 
was  an  armed  rising.  This  was  early 
in  September.  The  course  of  events  was 
imperfectly  reported  owing  to  the  tele- 
graphs being  cut;  but  it  is  known  that 
some  of  the  modern-drilled  troops 
mutinied,  and  that  the  provincial 
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REVOLUTION. 

States,  but  the  rebels  steadily  gained 
ground.  On  May  4th,  after  an  armis- 
tice, formal  negotiations  were  opened 
between  them  and  Diaz.  Delays  were 
occasioned  by  Diaz’  personal  obstinacy, 
but  the  rebel  successes  continued,  and 
finally  on  May  22nd  a preliminary 
peace  agreement  was  signed  at  Juarez. 
On  May  25th  Diaz  resigned.  A period 
of  provisional  Government  followed, 
during  which  preparation  v/as  made 
for  the  new  regime.  This  ended  defi- 
nitely on  October  17th,  when  Senor 
Madero  was  unanimously  elected  the 
new  President. 


Nf  CHINA. 

capital  was  besieged,  while  the  number 
killed  in  the  fighting  was  put  at  10,000. 
What  suddenly  brought  the  movement 
home  to  the  world  at  large  was  the 
mutiny  of  modern-drilled  troops  and 
armed  rising  (October  10th)  at  Wu- 
chang, the  capital  of  Hu-peh.  This 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  rebels 
capturing  (October  12th)  the  sister 
town  of  Han-kow,  and  Han-yang,  with 
its  great  arsenal.  The  capture  of  other 
important  towns  in  Hu-peh,  Hu-nan, 
and  Sze-chuan  was  reported  «on  subse- 
quent days.  Prince  Ching,  the  Manchu 
Prime  Minister,  and  his  Cabinet  felt 
themselves  in  such  straits  that  they 
recalled  the  great  statesman  Yuan-shih- 
kai  (whom  they  had  driven  from  office 
and  banished  from  public  life  in 
February,  1909),  and  made  him  Commis- 
sioner to  suppress  the  rising.  He,  how- 
ever, made  excuses  which  practically 
amounted  to  declining.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  issue  is  doubtful;  the  Pekin 
Government  are  bringing  up  trained 
troops  by  the  Pekin-Han-kow  railway; 
but  the  advanced  guard  of  Imperialists 
at  Han-kow  itself  were  on  October  18th- 
19th  defeated  by  the  revolutionaries, 
and  driven  back  northwards  along  the 
line.  R.  C.  K.  ENSOR. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  PEACE  MOVEMENT.  I9II. 


The  last  year,  in  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  international  pe^ce,  was  in 
many  ways  a memorable  one.  On  the 
one  hand  further  determined  efforts 
were  made  to  arrest  the  burden  of 
armed  peace  and  promote  unrestricted 
arbitration  treaties,  while  congresses 
and  conferences  were  held  to  improve 
international  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  certain  events,  notably  the 
Italo-Turkish  War,  that  seemed  to  give 
the  peace  movement  a direct  set  back. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  of 
the  year  was  the  determined  effort  to 
make  war  impossible  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  by  thp  adoption  of  a treaty  of 
arbitration  under  which  the  two  coun- 
tries should  refer  not  only  commercial 


disputes,  but  questions  involving  points 
of  national  honour  to  arbitration. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  partial  failure  of 
this  attempt,  details  of  which  are  given 
on  pa«e  179.  it  yet  remains  true  that 
unrestricted  treaties  constitute  one  of 
the  great  demands  of  the  pacifists  of 
the  world,  and  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
the  fact  that  a number  of  such  treaties 
already  exist. 

A further  great  peace  movement 
has  been  rendered  possible  during  the 
year  by  the  Carnegie  Peace  Fund.  In 
December,  1910,  Mr.  Carnegie  gave  the 
magnificent  sum  of  £2,000,000  for  the 
promotion  of  international  peace.  This, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  a great  aid : 
to  the  movement  in  America,  but,  in 
effect,  it  is  shared  by  the  whole  world. 
A conference,  attended  by  influential 
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delegates  from  various  countries,  was 
held  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
August  at  Berne,  for  the  organisation 
of  future  propaganda. 

Special  committees  were  presided  over 
by  Professor  Philoppovich  (Vienna),  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hirst  (London),  Professor  Luigi 
Brentano  (Munich),  and  Professor  J.  B. 
Clark  (Columbia  University),  These 
arranged  for  the  preparation  of  works 
on  questions  dealing  with  the  various 
aspects  of  the  “ Causes  and  Effects  of 
War”;  on  “Armaments  in  Time  of 
Peace”;  on  “Unifying  Influences  in 
International  Life,”  especially  those 
connected  with  finance;  and  for  the 
classification  of  important  works  on 
international  law  and  kindred  subjects, 
with  a view  to  securing  their  inclusion 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Washington 
and  the  Hague. 

During  its  sittings  in  London,  the 
Imperial  Conference  approved  the 
Declaration  of  London,  and  that  con- 
firmed the  Government  in  their  deci- 
sion to  press  forward  during  the  ses- 
sion the  Naval  Prize  Bill,  by  which 
effect  is  given  to  this  important  de- 
velopment of  international  relations  in 
time  of  war.  Of  course,  from  a pacif^t 
point  of  view,  the  main  interest  in  the 
Declaration  lies  in  the  admission  of 
the  Powers  of  a reference  from 
National  Prize  Court  to  an  Interna- 
tional Court— thus  constituting  another 
step  towards  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
national juridical  system. 

During  January  the  Labour  Party 
held  a conference  at  Leicester  on  Dis- 
armaniGnt  and  the  International  Situa- 
tion.  Some  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  methods  of  opposing  militarism 
were  shown;  but  the  general  result  was 
to  prove  that  organised  British  Labour 
is,  as  a party,  solid  for  International 
peace  and  arbitration. 

Undoubtedly  the  outbreak  of  war  has 
been  a set-back,  for  Italy  has  ignored 
the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settle- 
ment of  International  Disputes  of  the 
Hague  Conference,  to  which  she  gave 
her  adhesion,  and,  in  the  present  state 
of  European  affairs,  there  is  no  effec- 
tive way  by  which  a nation  bitten  with 
the  Imperialistic  and  Jingo  spirit  can 
be  brought  to  book.  The  hope  of  the 
world  lies  in  the  increased  growth  of 
an  enlightened  and  controlling  public 
opinion,  in  the  immense  costliness  of 
modern  war,  and  in  treaties  which  im- 
pose delay  and  consequent  cooling  of 
war  mania.  , . , , 

The  Morocco  question,  which  domi- 
nated European  affairs  during  the 
summer,  has  had  the  regrettable  effect 
of  immensely  increasing  the  tension  and 
consequent  danger  of  war  between 
Germany  and  ourselves.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  have  become  the  supreme 
question  from  a pacifist  point  of  view. 
For,  apart  from  the  dangerous  situa- 


tion in  which  the  two  peoples  find 
themselves,  the  mad  race  to  maintain 
or  to  gain  naval  supremacy  is  one 
that  involves  the  whole  world.  Whilst 
England  and  Germany  pile  up  arma- 
ments, France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia, 
America,  and  Japan  are  compelled  to 
do  the  same,  and  even  little  countries 
like  Holland  are  involved  in  the  same 
ruinous  competition.  Many  unofficial 
efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  rela- 
tions. Meetings,  such  as  that  held  by 
the  International  Arbitration  League 
at  the  Church  House  in  April,  when 
Professor  Sieper,  of  Munich,  spoke  on 
England  and  Germany,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  presided;  the  work  of  the 
Anglo-German  Friendship  Societies;  the 
Associated  Councils  of  the  Churches ; 
Students’  Unions’  and  Adult  Schools 
tours  in  England  and  Germany ; and 
such  admirable  speeches  as  those  of 
Lord  Haldane  at  Oxford  in  August, 
and  Sir  Frank  Lascelles  at  the  Church 
Congress  in  October,  do  much  to  im- 
prove things.  Moreover,  the  peoples 
realise  that  they  have  no  real  quarrel. 
Treptow  Park  and  its  Peace  Meeting  of 
200,000  Berliners  is  evidence  to  the 
point,  as  well  as  the  response  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress  at  Newcastle. 
What,  then,  is  the  root  of  the  trouble? 
It  surely  lies  in  the  dangerous  secrecy 
in  which  foreign  policy  is  enshrined. 
The  Peace  movement  of  the  civilised 
world,  which  is  primarily  a movement 
of  awakening  democracies,  must  obtain 
an  effective  control  of  foreign  policy, 
and  must  insist  that  such  policy  be 
shaped  in  the  future,  not  in  the 
interests  of  syndicates  for  war  mate- 
rials and  of  sections  whose  professional 
and  commercial  prosperity  is  con- 
cerned, but  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  whose  intercourse,  entente, 
and  sympathy  is  ever  increasing.  Mean- 
while the  Peace  organisations  will  con- 
tinue this  year  the  campaign  already 
initiated  of  pressing  upon  the  Govern- 
ments Parliaments,  and  peoples,  for  a 
generous,  full,  and  open  understanding 
between  the  British  and  the  German 
Empires. 
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INDIA  AND  THE  DURBAR. 


The  year  in  India  has  been  notable 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen — 
an  unprecedented  event  in  the  history 
of  British  India — and  the  holding  of  a 
great  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi.  The 
announcement  of  the  intended  visit  was 
made  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  immense  undertak- 
ing was  immediately  begun.  The  finnl 
programme  was  settled  during  the 
summer,  and  at  the  time  of  our  going 
to  press  it  stands  as  follows  : — 

Their  Majesties  embark  on  the  new 
P.  & O.  steamer  “ Medina  ” on  Novem- 
ber 11th,  and  are  due  at  Bombay  on 
December  2nd.  They  arrive  at  Delhi 
on  December  7th,  and  make  their  State 
entry  on  that  day  into  the  city.  The 
Durbar  ceremony  will  be  held  on  the 
12th,  which  is  a public  holiday  through- 
out India,  and  the  Military  Review  on 
; the  14th.  On  the  16th  their  Majesties 
' leave  Delhi — the  King  for  a shoot  in 
the  Nepal  Territory,  the  Queen  to 
spend  Christmas  at  Agra,  and  pay  a 
brief  visit  to  Rajputana.  Calcutta, 
reached  on  December  30th,  is  to  be  the 
scene  of  an  historical  pageant  and  of  a 
week’s  engagements,  at  the  end  of 
which  (on  January  7th)  the  King  and 
Queen  embark  for  England,  arriving  on 
January  20th. 

1 Delhi,  the  historic  capital  of  Hindu- 
stan, is  the  recognised  theatre  of  the 
Imperial  Durbars,  the  first  of  which 
was  held  in  1877,  by  Lord  Lytton,  for 
the  proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  as 
Empress  of  India.  The  second,  organised 
by  Lord  Curzon,  was  held  in  January, 
1903,  for  the  proclamation  of  Edward 
VII.  The  site  of  the  Durbar  Camp  is 
the  plain  beyond  the  northern  Ridge, 
from  which  the  assault  was  directed 
upon  Delhi  during  the  siege  of  1857. 
The  broad  waste  is  transformed,  and 
there  springs  into  being  a wonderful 
city  of  canvas,  which  on  the  present 
occasion  covers  about  25  square  miles — 
a city  planned  and  organised  upon  the 
- most  modern  principles.  Around  the 
central  Royal  Camp  are  grouped  the 
camps  or  the  Viceroy  and  the  provin- 
cial Governments,  the  visitors,  and  the 
Indian  Princes.  Gardens  are  created; 
roads  to  the  length  of  more  than  60 
miles  are  made;  there  is  a railway 
which  brings  every  part  of  the  camp 
into  connection  with  the  Durbar  Amphi- 

The  Political 

The  political  year  in  India  has  been 
markedly  uneventful  by  comparison 
with  its  immediate  predecessors.  The 
Viceroy,  Lord  Hardinge,  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  in  November, 
I 1909.  The  new  Councils,  which  came 
I into  being  under  Lord  Morley’s  Act. 
1 began  work  at  the  opening  of  1910,  and 
; have  earned  commendations  from  all 
sides.  There  has  been  a decided  lull  in 
I the  prosecutions  for  sedition,  and  poli- 
‘ lical  crimes  of  violence  have  been  very 


theatre — an  immense  double  horse-shoe 
to  accommodate  100,000  spectators.  An 
electric  lighting  system  has  been  in- 
stalled— the  largest  overhead  system  in 
the  world;  markets  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  every  conceivable  arrange- 
ment made  for  the  smooth  running  of 
the  temporary  city,  which  will  dis- 
appear completely  after  the  break-up 
of  the  assembly.  As  in  1903,  the  cere- 
monies will  take  place  partly  in  the 
camp  and  partly  in  the  Delhi  Fort — 
the  palace  of  the  Moghul  Emperors — 
the  day  before  the  Durbar  being  fixed 
for  the  popular  fete  and  display  of 
fireworks  on  the  open  space  between 
the  Fort  and  the  Cathedral  Mosque. 
According  to  immemorial  custom,  the 
Monarch  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
makes  a pronouncement  to  his  people, 
it  being  understood  that  the  message 
is  accompanied  by  the  declaration  of 
some  definite  public  benefit.  There  has 
been  much  speculation  in  India  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  boon  to  be  promised 
by  King  George. 

Over  a great  part  of  Western  and 
North-Western  India  the  monsoon 
rains  were  during  1911  either  very 
late  or  seriously  in  defect.  For  a 
time  the  gravest  fears  were  enter- 
tained lest  the  failure  of  the  rains 
should  plunge  the  country  into  a 
great  famine,  involving  especially  the 
Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces, 
Central  India,  and  Gujerat.  A welcome 
change  occurred  during  September, 
good  rain  falling  in  most  of  the  pro- 
vinces. It  came,  however,  too  late  to 
save  the  winter  crops  over  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  dry  tracts,  which  are 
suffering  from  a scarcity  threatening 
to  be  severe.  The  lack  of  fodder  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Delhi  and  the  danger 
of  general  scarcity  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  cancel  the  military  manoeuvres 
which  were  to  have  taken  place  in  con- 
nection with  the  Durbar.  This  change 
in  the  programme  meant  the  reduction 
of  the  troops  assembled  at  Delhi  from 
nearly  100,000  to  something  over  50,000. 

The  winter  of  1910-11  was  marked 
by  a recrudescence  of  plague  on  a ter- 
rible scale,  the  mortality  not  begin- 
ning to  decline  until  the  end  of  May. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  year  the 
plague  deaths  in  the  whole  of  India, 
according  to  the  official  returns, 
reached  a total  of  650,690. 

Yean  in  India. 

infrequent.  Judgment  in  two  cases  of 
exceptional  importance  was  delivered 
in  August.  The  remarkable  Midnapore 
affair,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
has  been  in  the  courts  since  the 
summer  of  1908,  reached  a further  stage 
with  the  award  by  Mr.  Justice  Fletcher 
in  the  Calcutta  High  Court,  of 
Rs. 1,000  damages  and  costs  against  a 
magistrate  (Mr.  Donald  Weston)  and 
his  police  subordinates  for  wrongful 
imprisonment  and  malicious  prosecu- 
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tion  of  certain  prominent  citizens  of 
Miclnapore  iii  connection  with  an 
alleged  conspiracy.  The  case,  which  is 
being  ifinanced  by  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment on  belialf  of  its  servants,  has 
gone  to  appeal.  In  the  Dacca  con- 
spiracy trial  which  had  been  going  on 
for  12  months,  the  Sessions  Judge 
acquitted  eight  of  the  prisoners  and 
sentenced  36  to  varying  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. The  leading  accused,  a 
prominent  Bengali  Nationalist  named 
Pulin  Behari  Das,  and  two  others  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 
An  appeal  to  the  Calcutta  High  Court 
is  pending.  In  October,  Mr.  Bepin 

Chandra  Pal,  on  landing  at  Bombay 
after  three  years’  residence  in  Eng- 
land, was  prosecuted  for  sedition  in 
respect  of  an  article  on  the  bomb  out- 
rages published  in  London  in  1909.  He 
pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  a 
month’s  imprisonment. 

At  the  end  of  March,  Mr.  Noel  Wil- 
liamson, a politicaJ  officer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Eastern  Bengal  Government, 
was  killed  with  his  party  on  the  Dihon 
River  by  Abor  tribesmen  belonging  to 
one  of  the  wild  hill  tracts  beyond  the 
Assam  border.  A punitive  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Bower,  was  dispatched  against  the 
Abors  in  October.  It  consisted  of  the 
1st  Battalion  8th  Gurkhas,  the  32nd 
Sikh  Pioneers,  one  company  of  Sappers, 
with  the  1st  Battalion  2nd  Gurkhas  in 
reserve.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition 
was  to  inflict  punishment  on  the  whole 
tribe,  which,  it  was  estimated,  might 
be  able  to  put  about  10,000  fighting 
men  into  the  field. 


A notable  feature  of  the  year  in 
India  has  been  the  activity  displayed 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  Hon. 
G.  K.  Gokhale,  leader  of  the  Indian 
members  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  has 
loeen  conducting  a vigorous  campaign 
on  behalf  of  his  Primary  Education 
Bill,  which  is  receiving  extensive  sup- 
port, and  much  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  schemes  for  two  new 
Universities — one  Hindu  and  the  other 
Mahomedan.  Large  funds  have  been 
raised  for  both  projects,  and  the  pro- 
moters have  secured  promises  of  char- 
ters subject  to  the  Government’s  con- 
ditions being  fulfilled. 

The  Opium  Trade.— At  the  end  of  1907 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
the  Indian  Government  and  China,  in 
accordance  with  which  India  undertook 
to  reduce  each  year  the  supply  of 
opium  for  three  years  on  condition  that 
China  also  reduced  proportionately  her 
home  area  of  opium  growing.  The 
revenue  derived  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment from  opium  during  this  period  of 
reduction  did  not,  however,  diminish, 
because  the  restriction  of  supply 
brought  with  it  inflated  prices.  The 
revenue  figures  were: — 

1906- 7  . . £3,747.236  1908-9  . . £4,648,700 

1907- 8  . . £3,575,545  1909-10 . .£4,418,200 
In  May,  1911,  an  agreement  was  signed 
which  aims  at  the  eventual  extinction 
of  the  export  of  opium  from  India  to 
China.  The  second  article  of  the  treaty 
states  that  the  export  of  opium  from 
India  shall  cease  in  less  than  seven 
years  if  proof  is  given  that  the  produc- 
tion of  native  opium  has  completely 

I ceased. 


POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE, 


At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society  a paper  on  the  growth  of  the  population 
of  the  British  Empire  was  read  by  Sir  J. 
Athelstanc  Baines,  C.S.I.,  from  which  w^e  have 
extracted  the  following  figures.  The  population 
in  1841  was  estimated  at  203i  milhon,  and  rose 
in  1911  to  418|  million,  made  up  as  follows  : — 

United  Kingdom  45i  million,  India  315 
million.  Dominions,  Possessions,  and  Protec- 
torate, 58i  millions. 

Although  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
increased  their  population  more  than  2,000-fold, 
they  are  yet  so  sparsely  inhabited  that  there  are 
not  two  persons  for  every  square  mile.  India, 
with  her  smaller  increase,  has  229  inhabitants  to 
the  square  mile,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  her 
population  (315  million,  according  to  the  recent 
census  returns)  forms  nearly  73  per  cent,  of  the 
418  million  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  square  mileage  of  the  Empire  which 
supports  these  vast  populations  is  11,331,000, 
and  has  increased  by  2f  million  square  miles 
since  1841. 

The  total  increase  of  215,514,000  in  the  popu- 
lation since  1841  is  made  up  in  tliis  way 

By  acquisition  of  territory  since  1841, 

55.543.000  persons. 

By  growth  on  territories  British  in  1841, 

138.534.000  persons. 

By  growth  on  newly-acquired  territory, 
.21^437,000  persons. 


Of  the  enormous  increase  of  106  per  cent,  in 
the  last  70  years,  68 ’2  is  accounted  for  by  the 
expansion  of  the  population  of  the  territories 
over  which  the  British  flag  flew’  in  1841  ; the 
remaining  37’8  is  credited  to  annexations  since 
that  date.  The  U nited  Kingdom  and  India, 
the  oldest  and  most  closely  settled  sections  of 
the  Empire,  naturally  show  the  smallest  relative 
increase.  The  relative  increase,  taking  1841 
as  100,  is  as  follows,  and  the  increased  closeness 
of  settlement  is  as  follows  for  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  and  the  Dominions  ; — 


Parts  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Relative 
increase  of 
Population. 
1841—100. 

Persons  per 
sq.  mile. 

1881 

1911 

1841 1 1881 

1911 

United  Kingdom 

130 

169 

221 

287 

372 

India  

Canada  and 

133 

158 

144 

192 

229 

Newfoundland 
Au.stralia  and 

329 

542 

0-35 

1*20 

1-99 

New  Zealand  . . 

1,291 

2,561 

1,076 

0-07 

0-90 

1-79 

Cape  and  Natal  . . 
South  Africa  (in- 
cluding new  ter- 

484 

1-1 

5-4 

11-9 

ritories)  

682 

3,337 

1-1 

6*4 

6 ’5 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  PROBLEMS. 


General  Botha  faced  the  first  session 
of  the  Union  Parliament  with  a clear 
majority  of  a dozen  over  all  other 
parties.  The  Labour  Party  of  four  was 
in  alliance  with  him,  and  some  13 
Natal  members  were  detached  from 
party  connections,  but  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  Government.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Colonel  Leuchars  to  the  vacant 
Ministry  of  Commerce  carried  with  it 
the  accession  of  seven  Natal  members 
to  the  Government  side,  which  is  thus 
numerically  very  strong.  In  reality 
the  existing  party  divisions  are  likely 
to  be  transitional.  The  big  Boer  far- 
mers on  the  Nationalist  benches  have 
some  economic  sympathy,  so  far  as  the 
relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed are  concerned,  with  the  mine 
owners,  who  a,re  the  backbone  of  the 
Unionists.  There  are  Free  Traders  and 
Protectionists  in  both  camps.  Neither 
party  is  united  on  the  question  whether 
the  railways  should  be  run  to  assist 
the  Budget  or  for  the  advantage  of  the 
consumer.  Again  the  colour  issue 
divides  along  geographical  rather  than 
party  lines.  The  Cape  members,  what- 
ever their  party  connection,  incline  to 
a liberal  policy  towards  the  blacks; 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State 
members,  whatever  their  party  connec- 
tion, incline  to  a repressive  policy.  In 
Parliament  itself  there  has  been  very 
little  party  conflict,  and,  owing  to  the 
essentially  routine  or  formal  work 
which  has  chiefly  occupied  it,  there 
has  been  little  pressure  to  cause  a 
crystallisation  of  parties.  Parliament 
has  had  to  complete  the  work  of  unifi- 
cation, by  unifying  laws,  civil  service, 
finances,  &c. 

The  first  session  of  Parliament  lasted 
98  days,  and  closed  on  April  25th. 
Some  50  Bills  passed,  mostly  of  a for- 
mal kind. 

The  Natal  poll  tax  and  the  Cape  income 
tax  were  abolished,  but  little  more  was  done 
to  unify  taxation;  a bill  for  unifying  the 
marriage  laws  was  dropped  because  it 
raised  the  colour  question : the  university 
could  not  be  established  owing  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  various  colleges.  The  most 
original  law  was  a Post  Office  Act,  which 
gives  the  Government  power  to  grapple 


with  the  shipping  ring  and  rebates.  No- 
company  granting  rebates  can  have  the 
mails  contract;  as  yet  no  tender  for  the 
mails  under  the  new  law  has  been  accepted, 
but  General  Botha  has  said  that  the 
Government  will  build  its  own  ships  if 
there  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

The  most  contentious  political  topics — 
immigration  and  education— hardly  cropped 
up  in  Parliament,  but  were  much  discussed 
on  the  platform  and  the  press.  The  Boers 
and  the  labour  party  are  Indisposed  to 
state-aided  immigration,  the  Boers  because 
they  fear  for  their  majority,  the  labour  party 
because  they  fear  for  wages.  Both  these 
arguments  have  precisely  the  opposite 
effect  with  the  Unionists,  who  are  an 
Unglish  and  Capitalist  party.  Ministers 
have  spoken  in  somewhat  varying  voices 
on  the  question,  but  General  Botha 
op  his  return  from  South  Africa,  struck 
the  middle  line  by  declaring  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  welcome,  but  not  subsidise 
immigration,  and  that  its  first  duty  was  to 
assist  South  Africans. 

The  education  is  really  a language  dispute. 
Education  is  a provincial  matter,  and  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  the  Hertzog  Act 
made  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects  com- 
pulsory in  both  Dutch  and  English.  The 
Unionists  pressed  for  the  right  of  the 
parent  to  select  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion, in  the  confidence  that  that  would  mean 
the  death  of  Dutch.  The  Union  Parlia- 
ment handed  the  dispute  over  to  a com- 
mittee, the  majority  of  which  offered  a 
compromise,  under  which  the  home 
language  is  to  be  the  language  of  instruction 
up  to  the  4th  standard,  with  the  option 
to  choose  after  that.  This  compromise  will 
probably  be  adopted;  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  Union  Parliament. 

During  General  Botha’s  absence  in 
Europe,  General  Hertzog  came  into  pro- 
minence as  the  leader  of  the  more 
uncompromising  Dutch  section,  but  he 
has  neither  attempted  nor  is  likely  to 
dispute  with  General  Botha  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Nationalist  Party.  General 
Botha’s  prestige  and  influence  remain 
unimpaired,  and  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  any  reconstitution  of  party  forces 
until  the  Union  comes  face  to  face  with 
the  gravest  of  all  South  African  pro- 
blems—the  colour  question. 


A LABOUR  GOVERNMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


The  first  session  of  the  Labour  Com- 
monwealth Parliament  occupied  the 
last  months  of  1910,  and  was  very 
fruitful  of  legislation.  The  House  sat 
10  or  12  hours  at  a stretch,  and  on  one 
occasion  for  40  hours.  Among  the  Bills 
passed  were: — 

(1)  Land  taxation  to  raise  £1,000,000  a 
year.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  break  up 
large  estates  and  encourage  closer  settle- 
ments, as  well  as  normal. 

(2  The  financial  relations  between  states 
and  commonwealth  were  settled  by  a grant 
to  the  states  of  25s.  per  head  for  10  years. 

(3)  Compulsory  military  service  was  estab- 
lished as  from  1st  January,  1911,  on  an  even 
larger  scale  than  contemplated  by  Lord 


Kitchener.  The  enrolling  of  recruits  has 
proceeded  very  satisfactorily. 

(4)  The  Old  Age  Pension  system  was  ex- 
panded. 

(5)  The  building  and  equipment  of  an 
Australian  navy  out  of  revenue  was  begun. 
The  Opposition  party  desired  to  build  it  out 
of  loans,  and  to  accept  from  the  Imperial 
Government  a maintenance  grant  of  £250,000 
a year.  The  basis  of  the  Australian  navy 
scheme  was  settled  by  the  Defence  Confer- 
ence of  1910,  and  Admiral  Henderson  was 
sent  to  Australia  to  advise  on  its  execution. 
He  drafted  a rather  sensational  report  out- 
lining a scheme  to  cover  22  years,  under 
which  Australia  was  to  spend  on  her  fleet 
between  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  of  the. 
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sum  spent  by  Great  Britain.  No  party  has 
ventured  to  commit  itself  to  this  grandiose 
project. 

6)  Penny  postage  was  inaugurated. 

7)  The  Northern  Territory  was  transferred 
to  the  Common wealtli. 

(8)  Bounties  were  granted  to  make  the 
Queensland  sugar  industry  a “ white  ” in- 
dustry. 

(9)  Tower  to  control  and  nationalise 
monopolies  was  given  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

(10)  Unlimited  control  was  given  to  the 
Commonwealth  over  industrial  legislation. 

These  last  two  Bills  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a Referendum,  because  they 
involved  a change  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Their  general  purpose  was  to 
enable  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
to  deal  with  all  economic  and  social 
questions,  so  as  to  generalise  condi- 
tions throughout  Australia;  their  gene- 
ral constitutional  effect  was  to  weaken 
the  powers  of  the  States  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Commonwealth.  The  pre- 
ference of  the  Labour  Party  for  a 
centralised  authority  is  determined  by 
(a)  the  fact  that  the  State  Parliaments 
have  reactionary  oligarchic  Second 
Chambers  opposed  to  social  reform;  (b) 
the  State  Parliaments,  if  they  would, 
could  not  grapple  with  problems  ex- 
tending beyond  the  borders  of  a single 
State. 

The  Referendum  was  fiercely  con- 
tested, and  on  April  26th  the  (Govern- 
ment’s proposals  were  rejected  by 
heavy  majorities  in  practically  every 
State.  The  Labour  Party  attributed 
its  rebuff  in  part  to  the  opposition 
manifested  by  the  leaders  of  the  State 
Labour  Parties,  in  particular  Mr. 
Holman,  Attorney-General  of  the 
N.S.AV.  Labour  Government.  The  result 
has  been  a rather  seri9us  split  in  the 
Labour  forces,  and  in  N.S.W.  the 
Labour  Government,  holding  office  by 
the  narrowest  of  majorities,  and  on 
sufferance  from  the  Independent  Libe- 
rals, who  threaten  to  withdraw  their 
support,  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 


practical  equality  of  parties  in  the 
N S.W.  Parliament  has  led  to  an  un- 
edifying dispute,  accompanied  with 
unpleasing  scenes  in  the  Chamber, 
about  the  election  of  a Speaker.  The 
Federal  Government  reiterates  its 
determination  to  persist  with  its  pro- 
posals, but  the  Referenda  will  be  de- 
layed for  submission  simultaneously 
with  the  next  General  Election. 

The  second  session  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  was  opened  on  September 
5th  by  Lord  Denman,  the  new  Governor- 
General,  who  has  succeeded  Lord  Dud- 
ley The  Government  programme  in- 
cludes Bills  to  establish  a Common- 
wealth Bank,  to  amend  the  Concilia- 
tion Acts,  and  to  construct  a trans- 
continental railway  with  a uniform 
gauge,  a project  of  great  strategical 
as  well  as  social  importance.  The 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth 
capital  at  Yass-Canberra  is  being 
pushed  on,  and  a competition  for  a 
complete  architectural  scheme  cover- 
ing the  whole  city  has  been  opened. 

Economically,  1911  was  a very  pros- 
perous year  in  Australia,  although 
prices  are  rising  heavily,  and  there 
were  some  serious  labour  disputes,  par- 
ticularly in  Queensland.  It  is  agreed 
by  impartial  observers  that,  in  spite 
of  the  caucus  system,  the  Labour 
Government  has  readily  accepted 
reasonable  suggestions  from  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  course  of  legislation,  and 
that  Parliamentary  debates,  though 
brief,  have  been  frequent  and  profit- 
able. In  August  the  South  Australia 
Legislative  Assembly  attempted  to  re- 
move the  deadlock  with  the  Legislative 
Council  by  sending  up  a Veto  Bill, 
which,  however,  the  Council  threw  out. 
in  West  Australia,  in  September,  a 
General  Election,  based  upon  the  single 
transferable  vote,  resulted  in  a Labour 
majority  of  10.  Thus  Labour  rules  in 
three  of  the  States  as  well  as  in  the 
Commonwealth. 


BRITISH  V.  AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 


In  view  of  the  general  tendency  to 
complain  of  lack  of  enterprise  and 
adaptability  on  the  part  of  the  British 
merchant,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  a 
New  Zealand  instance  of  British  suc- 
cess against  American  competition. 

■ An  American  commercial  agent 
actively  engaged  in  New  Zealand  took 
pains  to  ascertain  why  more  Ameri- 
can electrical  appliances  are  not  sold 
in  that  country.  The  following  memo- 
randum was  submitted  to  him  by  the 
principal  of  a leading  firm  of  electri- 
cal engineers; — 

“ As  a rule,  I find  that  for  the  sarne 
money  better  value  is  obtained  in 
Great  Britain,  gnd  the  public  taste 
seems  to  favour  the  British  article 
when  prices  are  the  same;  but  when 
going  further  into  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  the  manufactures  of  the  two 
countries  the.  following  three  reasons 


make  me  prefer  the  British  market 
when  the  home  costs  are  the  same:— 

“ (1)  The  preferential  Customs  tariff  at 
resent  in  force  treats  American  goods  as 
eing  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  as.  a 
result  the  duty  on  them  is  50  per  cent, 
higher. 

“ (2)  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
before  American  houses  will  give  a paying 
trade  discount  arrangements  have  to  be 
made  either  to  send  cash  w ith  order  or  take 
up  a demand  draft.  The  terms  offered  by 
competing  British  firms  are  much  more 
liberal;  GO  and  90  days’  sight  are  frequently 
given,  and  the  receiver  of  the  goods  has  a 
chance  to  turn  them  over  before  payment 
is  actually  made. 

“ (3)  The  time  taken  by  American  sup- 
pliers to  effect  delivery  of  an  order  is 
usually  longer  than  that  of  British,  or  even 
some  European,  firms,  and  the  home 
charges  are  usually  much  heavier  in 
America  than  in  the  British.  IslesJ’ 
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THE  IMPERIAL  CONFERENCE,  I9II. 


The  greatest  achievement  of  the  Im- 
perial Ckjnference  of  1911  was  the  in- 
crease of  confidence  and  frankness 
between  the  British  Government  and 
the  sister  States.  Because  this  mam 
achievement  was  in  the  way  of  greater 
confidence  it  necessarily  did  not  bulk 
large  in  the  official  report.  Its  con- 
sequence, nevertheless,  can  hardly  be 
over-rated.  So  long  as  the  Dominion 
Governments  are  in  the  position  ot 
outsiders  with  regard  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  they  can  teke 
no  reasoned  and  consecutive  P^jt  in 
the  common  work  of  Imperial  Defence. 
On  this  occasion  the  Foreign  Secretary 
made  a frank  confidential  statenient 
to  the  premiers  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country,  so  that  their  schemes 
of  defence  may  bear  a real  relation 
to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 
Further,  the  Declaration  of  London 
was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Conference,  and  it  was  agreed  ,pat 
henceforward  the  Dominions  should  be 
consulted,  as  opportunity  permits,  in 
regard  to  international  agreements 
affecting  the  Dominions.  ,It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
and  that  office  alone,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Empire,  but  henceforward  the 
Dominions  will  have  the  option  of 
withdrawing  their  co-operation  from 
certain  international  agreements  in 
which  they  consider  their  interests  to 
be  adversely  affected.  Their  consent 


has,  in  the  past,  always  been  sought 
for  commercial  treaties  in  which  they 
are  involved,  and  Canada  has  success- 
fully made  good  her  claim^to  negotia^ 
commercial  terms  for  herself.  In 
many  ways  the  Conference  was  dis- 
appointing. The  best  laid  schemes, 
from  whatever  quarter  advanced, 
proved  to  be  vulnerable  at  one  pomt 
or  another  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  interests  involved.  . 

The  Conference  was  practicaUy 
united  on  the  questions  of  an  Imperial 
wireless  telegraphic  system,  of  the 
cheapening  of  cable  rates,  of  the  Im- 
perial Court  of  Appea,!,  of  emigration, 
of  competition  between  British  and 
foreign  shipping,  of  copyright,  &c. 
On  the  subject  of  naturalisation,  on 
an  Imperial  system  of  Labour  Ex- 
changes, and  still  more  on  the  settle- 
ment of  Indians  within  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  conflicting  interests  made 
it  difficult  to  find  agreement  at  all. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward’s  ambitious  scheme 
for  an  Imperial  Parliament  of  Defence 
met  with  no  encouragement,  and  even 
Mr.  Ha"court’s  more  modest  sugges- 
tion for  a standing  consultative  com- 
mittee of  the  Imperial  Conference  was 
wrecked  by  the  suspicion  that  its 
functions,  limited  though  they  were, 
might  intrench  on  responsible  govern- 
ment as  understood  in  the  Dominions. 

This,  and  some  of  the  other  questions 
which  came  before  the  conference  are 
treated  below. 
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AN  IMPERIAL  COURT  OF  APPEAL. 


The  Australian  Government  proposed 
at  the  Imperial  Conference  that  the 
judicial  functions  now  exercised  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil should  be  vested  in  an  Imperial 
Appeal  Court,  which  should  also  be  the 
final  Court  of  Appeal  for  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  New  Zealand  suggested 
the  inclusion  of  judicial  representatives 
of  the  Dominions.  Eventually,  it  was 
left  to  the  Imperial  Government  to  de- 
vise a scheme  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  expressed  at  the  Conference. 

Appeals  from  the  United  King- 
dom are  heard  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  in  its  judicial  aspect  con- 
sists of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  four 
Lords  of  Appeal,  together  with  any 
previous  Lord  Chancellor  and  any  peer 
who  has  held  judicial  office.  Three 
judges  form  a quorum,  but  in  practice 
four  usually  sit.  The  Judges  who  sit 
in  the  Privy  Council  are  the  same  per- 
sons, with  the  assistance  of  two  Judges 
with  special  knowledge  of  Indian  law, 
and  occasional  assistance  in  accordance 
with  an  Act  passed  in  1895  from 
Judges  of  Supreme  Colonial  Courts 
who  are  also  Privy  Councillors.  These 
latter  are  at  present:  Lord  de  Villiers 
(South  Africa),  Sir  Samuel  Way,  Sir 
Samuel  Griffith,  and  Sir  E.  Barton 
(Australia),  and,  until  recently,  the  late 
Sir  H.  Taschereau.  who  sat  fairly  fre- 
quently. As  these  judges  are  engaged 
in  judicial  work  in  the  Dominions, 
and  no  salary  is  provided  for  their 
work  on  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  evident 
that  their  advice  can  rarely  be  ob- 
tained. In  1910,  the  Judicial  Committee 


disposed  of  78  cases,  41  of  which  came 
from  India,  and  17  from  Canada. 

In  1900,  when  the  Australian  Consti- 
tution was  under  discussion.  Lord  Hal- 
dane suggested  that  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
amalgamated  so  as  to  constitute  one 
strong  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole 
Empire.  A special  conference  called  in 
1901  recommended  that  Judges  of  high 
standing  in  the  Courts  of  the  Domin- 
ions and  the  Crown  Colonies  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Judicial  Committee, 
the  appointment  to  be  for  fifteen  years 
or  for  life,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
a sufficient  salary  and  pension.  At  the 
Colonial  Conference  of  1907  the  ques- 
tion was  again  raised,  with  the  result 
that  in  1908  an  Act  was  passed  en- 
abling Colonial  Judges  to  sit  as  as- 
sessors. 

The  Government  proposals,  drawn  up 
after  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1911, 
provide  that  two  new  Law  Lords 
should  be  appointed  to  strengthen  the 
two  Courts  of  Appeal,  and  a step 
towards  the  formation  of  a Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal  by  the  suggestion  that, 
except  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee to  sit  simultaneously,  the  Judges 
should  sit  in  full  strength  in  each 
Court.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the 
practice  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
should  be  modified,  so  that  any  dis- 
sentient Judge  might  be  permitted  to 
record  his  reasons  for  dissent. 

These  changes  were  embodied  in  the 
Appellate  Jurisdiction  Bill,  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Haldane. 


British  Share  in  Dominions  Trade. 

The  Eeport  of  H.M.  Trade  Commis- 
sioners in  the  self-governing  Dominions 
give  the  following  statement  of  the 
share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
production  of  the  commodities  imported 
by  the  British  overseas  communities. 

Percentage  op  British  Imports  to  Total 
Imports. 
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25-5  .. 

24*7  . 

. 25-8 
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50-5  . 

. 50*3 

African  Union))  , 

. . — 
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. 60*9 

.New  Zealand  .... 

60*5  .. . 

62-0  . 

. 62*7 

Loss  of  Life  at  Sea. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  in  the 
British  sea-going  Merchant  Service  dur- 
ing 1910  was  1,300 — 1,154  masters  and 
seamen  and  146  passengers.  Of  this 
total,  268  were  ascribed  to  sailing  ships, 
a proportion  of  1 in  73  of  the  persons 
employed.  In  steamships  the  total 
death-roll  was  1,032,  a proportion  in 
the  former  case  of  1 in  151.  The  num- 
ber of  seamen  engaged  in  the  shipping 
industry  last  year  was  242,787,  as 
against  241,499  in  1909. 
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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  MACHINE. 


proposals  foi*  a Closer  Organisation  of  the  Empire. 


The  constitution  and  procedure  of 
the  Imperial  Conference  is  regulated 
by  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Con- 
ference of  1907 : — 

Tl)e  Imperial  Conference  is  held  every  four 
years  to  discuss  questions  of  common  interest 
between  II. M.  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
ex-offtcio  President,  and  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  tlie  dominions  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  is  also  an  ex-officio  member,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  he  presides. 
Other  ministers  of  the  Governments  con- 
cerned may  also  be  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference, but  each  discussion  is  conducted  by 
not  more  than  two  representatives  of  each 
Government,  and  each  Government  has  one 
vote. 

Subsidiary  Conferences  on  urgent  matters 
may  be  held  between  the  meetings  of  the 
Conference,  to  which  the  Governments  will 
send  representatives.  Such  Conferences  were 
the  Defence  Conference  of  1909  and  the 
Copyright  Conference  of  1910. 

Proposals  made  for  the  appointment 
of  a permanent  organisation  to  secure 
continuity  in  the  work  of  the  Con- 
ference during  the  four  years  iiiterval 
elapsing  between  them  have  hitherto 
failed  to  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
all  the  parties  concerned. 

At  the  Conference  of  1911  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Mr.  Lewis  Har court,  put 
forward  a memorandum  for  . the 
appointment  of  a Standing  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Imperial  Conference, 
without  executive  powers,  which  should 
meet  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
for  the  transaction  of  business  referred 
to  it  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  with 
the  consent  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ments. It  would  be  concerned  with 


matters  dealt  with  by  the  last  Con- 
ference or  having  to  do  with  the 
approaching  one.  Its  suggested  con- 
stitution was:  The  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary, 
the  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  the 
Assistant  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Dominions,  the  Secretary  to  the  Im- 
perial Conference,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner or  other  representative  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa  respectively,  a represen- 
tative of  Newfoundland,  and  a secre- 
tary who  should  be  chosen  from  the 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  Imperial 
Conference. 

Mr.  Harcourt’s  memorandum,  framed 
to  meet  the  supposed  desires  of  the 
Dominion  Governments,  was  not  made 
the  subject  of  a foimal  resolution, 
and  was  not  pressed,  in  face  of  the 
view  generally  taken  that  the  years 
between  the  Conferences  were  success- 
fully bridged  by  the  existing  machinery 
of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  real  objec- 
tion to  any  permanent  advisory  body 
was  phrased  by  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier 
w^ben  he  stated  that  no  one  should  give 
advice  of  any  kind  except  a man  who 
is  responsible  directly  to  the  people. 
Mr.  Harcourt  explained  that  he  made 
a regular  practice  of  seeing  the  High 
Commissioners  of  the  Dominions,  so 
that  they  already  had  an  informid 
opportunity  of  raising  once  a month 
questions  affecting  the  Dominions. 
Matters  affecting  individual  dominions 
would  in  no  case  come  before  the 
Committee,  and  would  be  settled  as 
before  by  communication  between  the  > 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Government  - 
concerned,  through  the  Governor  Gene-  i 
ral.  In  wider  questions  the  practice 
of  subsidiary  conferences  had  proved  j 
satisfactory. 


Sir  Joseph  Ward  put  forward  a far- 
reaching  scheme  for  the  formation  of 
an  Imperial  Council  of  State,  which 
he  withdrew  in  face  of  general  oppo- 
sition. His  Imperial  Council  widened 
out  into  a proposition  for  an  Imperial 
Parliament  of  300  members,  elected  on 
a population  basis,  and  forming  a 
kind  of  senate  in  which  each  Dominion 
was  to  be  represented  by  two  votes. 
This  Parliament  was  to  control  naval 
and  foreign  affairs,  treaties,  and  the 
making  of  peace  and  war.  This  am- 
bitious scheme  was  hardly  taken 
seriously  by  the  Conference,  It  was 
practically  disposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier’s  criticism : — ,, 

“ What  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  proposed, 
he  said,  “is  not  an  Advisory  Council;  it  is 
a legislative  body  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas— a legislative 
body,  I say,  with  power  to  create  expendi- 
ture and  no  power  to  create  revenue.  Now 
if  there  is  one  system  which  I think  is 


Sir*  Joseph  Ward’s  Scheme, 

which  should  haye  the  power  to  expend  at 
will  without  having  the 


indefeasible  it  is  the  creation  of  body  .auestiona, 


its  own  sweet 

responsibility  of  providing  for  the  revenue 
to  carry  on  the  expenditure.  . . . 

“ . . . All  the  Governments  would  be 
dumb  agents  to  carry  out  these  resolutions. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
simply  have' to  provide  so  much,  in  Canada 
we  should  have  to  provide  so  much,  in 
order  that  various  munitions  of  war  might 
be  purchased,  and  so  in  Australia,  and  so 
in  South  Africa,  and  so  in  Newfoundland.” 

It  was  obvious  that  the  scheme  was 
the  negation  of  the  first  principles  of 
responsible  government.  Mr.  Asquith 
made  it  clear  for  his  part  ^at  the 
government  of  the  United  Kingdoni 
could  not  share  its  authority  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the  conclu- 
sion of  treaties,  and  the  making  of 
peace  and  war. 

The  sense  of  the  Conference  was  in 
favour  of  the  existing  systern  and  of 
making  greater  use  of  subsidiary  con- 
ferences for  the  settlement  of  urgent 


RECiniOCITY  AND  THE  CANADIAN  ELECTIONS, 

CANADIAN  RECIPROCITY. 

The  Fate  of  the  American  Agreement 
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III  the  summer  of  1910,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lamvier  had  an  opportunity,  during  a 
political  tour  in  the  Canadian  West, 
of  assuring  himself  of  the  strength 
the  movement  for  lowering  the  tariff 
barrier  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  Prime  Minister  received  a 
deputation  of  800  farmers  at  OWawa, 
who  asked  for  a revision  of  the  Tariti, 
with  an  extension  of  domestic  railway 
facilities,  notably  by  the  construction 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  railway. 

During  the  year,  informal  negotia- 
tions with  a view  to  mutual  tariff  con- 
cessions were  set  on  foot  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  in 
January,  1911,  the  Canadian  Finance 
Minister,  Mr.  Fielding,  and  Mr.  Pater- 
son, Minister  of  Customs,  went  to 
Washington  to  discuss  the  matter. 
They  were  introduced  to  the  President 
by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Bryce,  who  held  a watch- 
ing brief  for  Imperial  interests.  He 
was  assured  that  the  advantages 
accruing  under  the  proposed  agree- 
ment to  Canadian  over  British  manu- 
factures in  the  U.S.A.  markets  was  of 
no  serious  importance. 

The  conversations  at  Washington 
resulted  in  the  drafting  of  an  agree- 
ment for  reciprocity,  which  should  not 
take  the  form  of  a formal  treaty,  but 
should  be  brought  into  force  by  recip- 
rocal legislation  with  an  indefinite 
duration.  This  method  was  adopted 
with  a view  to  leaving  the  parties  free 


to  rescind  such  legislation  if  it  became 
inconvenient.  . 

Under  the  agreement,  42  items  of 
natural  products  were  to  be  admitted 
free  of  duty;  there  were  reductions  of 
duty  on  aluminium,  lumber,  iron  ore, 
and  coal  slack  on  the  part  of  the 
U.S.A.,  v.'hile  Canada,  on  her  side,  made 
corresponding  reductions  on  cemen^t, 
coal,  and  some  other  articles.  The 
duty-free  articles  included^  stock, 
wheat,  hay,  dairy  produce,  wine,  fish, 
salt  wood,  and  there  were  heavy  re* 
ductions  on  meat,  canned  fish,  biscuits, 
agricultural  machinery,  cutlery,  motor 
cars,  plate  glass,  galvanised  sheets, 
&c.,  &c.  Vegetables  and  fruit  wei’e  free 
of  duty,  with  the  exception  of  citrous  fruits. 

Concessions  made  to  the  United 
States  were  to  be  automatically  ex- 
tended  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Canadian  Government  retained  the 
right  to  increase  preference  to  British 
goods  if  she  so  desired. 

The  changes  proposed  under  the  Re- 
ciprocity Agreement  related  princi- 
pally, though  n,ot  entirely,  to  natural 
products,  in  which  there  can  be  no 
competition  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  U.S.A.  The  most  serious 
exception  was  in  galvanised  and  rolled 
sheets,  which  had  been  subject  to  5 per 
cent,  duty  when  coming  from  the 
U.Si.A.,  but  which  had  always  been 
admitted  free  of  duty  from  Great 
Britain.  This  handicap  iri  favour  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Avould,  under  the 
agreement,  have  been  removed. 


The  Canadian  Elections. 


The  Canadian  elections  of  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  were  fought  almost  entirely 
on  the  reciprocity  agreement  question. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Daurier’s  Government  ap- 
pealed to  the  constituencies  for  a fresh 
lease  of  power  in  which  to  pass  the 
legislation'  necessary  to  bring  the 
agreement  into  effect.  Mr.  Borden, 
the  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  a party 
some  of  whose  tenets  would  hardly  find 
acceptance  except  among  extreme 
Radicals  in  this  country,  opposed  the 
agreement  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  connection  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  and  to 
benefit  American  commerce  at  the  ex- 
pense both  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
Canada. 

Undoubtedly,  he  was  materially  as- 
sisted by  the  rash  utterances  of  sorne 
American  politicians,  who  by  triumph- 
antly welcoming  this  commercial 
treaty  as  leading  inevitably  to  ppli- 
tioal  union  between  the  two  countries, 
contrived  to  bring  into  the  field 
against  the  supporters  of  the  agree- 
ment the  whole  force  of  British  and 
Imperial  sentiment  in  the  Dominion, 
At  the  same  time.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
was  weakened  by  the  defection  of  Mr. 
Henry  Bourassa,  who  in  Quebec,  the 
Prime  Minister’s  stronghold,  had  man- 


aged to  bring  into  existence  a compact 
French-Canadian  Nationalist  party. 

Mr.  Bourassa  was  directly  opposed 
to  Mr.  Borden  on  questions  of  Imperial 
and  Canadian  defence,  and  at  first  had 
given  a qualified  support  to  the  Re- 
ciprocity proposals.  Later,  however,  a 
common  anxiety  to  depose  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  from  the  post  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter, which  he  had  held  for  15  years, 
effected  for  the  moment  a union  be- 
tween the  Conservatives,  who  attacked 
the  Government  because  it  waS"  not 
sufficiently  Imperialist,  and  the  Nation- 
alists. who  vehemently  assailed  its  Im- 
perialistic tendencies. 

In  the  result.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
who  had  entered  the  contest  at  the 
head  of  a party  of  131  members,  finds 
his  following  in  the  neiv  Parliament 
reduced  to  80;  Mr.  Borden  commands  a 
party  of  126,  and  Mr.  Bouras.sa  can 
count  on  8 votes.  Thus  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Borden,  has  a clear 
majority  of  38  over  both  Liberals  and 
Nationalists.  His  Cabinet,  formed  on 
October  11th,  was  composed  as  follows; 

Premier,  Mr.  R.  L.  Borden. 

Public  Works,  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk. 

Agriculture,  Mr.  Martin  Burrill. 

Customs,  Dr.  J.  D.  P.eid. 

Finance.  Mr.  W.  T.  White, 
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Inland  Rcvomie,  Mr.  Bruno  Nantcl. 
liiti'iior,  tlie  Hon.  Robert  Rogers. 
.Iiistico,  tlio  Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty. 
Luboiii',  Mr.  T.  W.  Crotliers. 

Marine  and  Fisheries,  the  Hon.  J. 
Hhzoii. 

Militia,  Colonel  Sam  Hughes. 


D. 


Postmaster-General,  the  Hon.  L.  P.  Pelletier 
Railways,  the  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane. 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  W.  J.  Roche. 
Trade  and  Commerce,  the  Hon.  Georg-^ 
Foster. 

Without  Portfolio,  Mr.  G.  H.  Per’ 

A.  E.  Kemp,  and  Senator  Lougheed 


Canadian  Trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  Si  as, 

and  Germany. 


The  following  figures,  extracted  from 
the  Report  of  II. M.  Trade  Commissioner 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  throw 
some  light  on  the  market  for  British 
goods  in  Canada,  and  indirectly  on  the 
question  of  reciprocity:— 

“ Exports  and  imports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31st,  1910,  reached  unprece- 
dented figures,  and  the  total  trade  of  the 
Dominion  amoimting  to  ?;693,000,000. 

“ Tlte  following  table  shows,  for  three- 
year  periods,  the  average  imports  of  mer- 
chandise for  consumption  irto  Canada  in  the 
nine  years  1902-10  both  from  all  sources  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  particular  : — 


Period. 

From 

United 

Kingdom. 

Per 

cent,  of 
Total. 

From 

United 

States, 

Per 

cent,  of 
Total. 

1902-4 

1905-7* 

1908-10 

$ 

66,513,460 
70,524,876 
80,S1 1,947 

25*50 

24*72 

25*79 

6 

128,848,503 

170,846,668 

197,402,493 

58*17 

69*91 

68*68 

* The  fiscal  year  1907  consisted  of  nine 
months  only. 


“ In  1896  the  upward  movement  of  the 
total  trade  began,  but  although  the  actual 
amount  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
began  to  rise,  the  percentage  of  the  total 
imports  continued  to  fall  until  1901;  since 
that  date  the  decline  on  the  whole  has  been 
arrested,  but  up  to  1905,  although  the 
volume  of  British  trade  had  greatly  in- 
creased, no  improvement  in  its  percentage 
was  apparent.  From  1905,  however,  both 
the  volume  and  percentage  of  British  trade 
has  increased,  the  first  from  $60,000,000  to 
$95,000,000,  and  the  latter  from  23-98  per 
cent,  to  25-78  per  cent,  (in  1909-1910).  The 
United  State.s  share  of  the  trade  increased 
from  $152,000,000  in  1904-5  to  $217,000,000  in 
1909-1910,  but  decreased  in  percentage  from 


60-58  to  58.68.  It  may  be  stated  that  tlie 
full  preference  granted  by  Canada  to  British 
goods  began  in  1901. 

IMPOKTS  (LESS  NATURAL  PRODUCTS)  INTO 
Canada,  1902-1910,  it.om  All  Sources,  ero.m 
THE  United  Kingdom  and  from  the  United 
States. 


Period. 

Imports 

from 

United 

Kingdom 

Per 

cent. 

Imports 

from 

United 

States 

America. 

Per 

cent. 

$ 

$ 

1902-4 

56,513,460 

32*7 

80,093,604 

46*3. 

1905-7* 

70,524,376 

31*? 

111,375,323 

49*3 

1908-10 

86,811,947 

33*9 

117,400,096 

45  *8 

* The  fiscal  year  1907  consisted  of  nine 
months  only. 

“ The  abrogation  of  the  German  surta.x 
came  into  effect  on  March  1st,  1910,  and  fol- 
lowed the  withdrawal  of  Germany  from  the 
position  she  had  taken  up  on  the  British 
preference  question  in  1899.  The  effect  of 
the  surtax,  amounting  to  increased  duties 
on  German  goods  of  83|  per  cent,  beyond 
the  tariff  common  to  all  imports  (except 
those  from  Great  Britain)  was  to  reduce  the. 
rapidly-growing  German  imports  by  43  per 
cent,  in  the  three  years  following  1903,  and 
that  in  a period  w'hen  Canadian  imports 
were  undergoing  rapid  expansion.  The 
German  imports  for  the  last  three  years 
(endipg  March  31st)  were : — 


1908  ^8,250,745 

1909  6,001,454 

1910  7,958,264 


As  far  as  can  be  seen,  having  regard  to 
the  limited  time  during  which  the  new  con- 
ditions have  operated,  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  rapid  expansion  of  German  trade 
owing  to  the  abrogation  of  the  surtax.” 


British  Colonies 

In  July  considerable  excitement  was 
aroused  by  an  article  in  the  “Volkstem,” 
urging  that  if  Great  Britain  were  at  war 
the  South  African  Union  might  remain 
neutral.  In  a speech  to  his  constituents,  on 
September  26th.  General  Botha  made  it 
clear  that  the  suggestion  was  an  absurd 
one,  though  he  took  pains  to  explain  that 
the  Union  had  an  absolute  right  to  dis- 
pose of  its  own  troops.  ‘‘  There  could  not 
be  the  slightest  doubt,”  he  said,  ‘‘  that 
only  the  Government  of  a self-governing 
Colony  could  decide  whether  its  ships  and 
troops  should  be  sent  out  from  their  own 
territory  to  fight  elsewhere  in  the  event  of 
Great  Britain  engaging  in  war,  but  the 
refusal  to  send  ships  and  troops  did  not 
amount  to  a declaration  of  neutrality. 
Neutrality  would  mean  the  refusing  of  all 
facilities  to  British  warships  in  the  bar- 
hours  of  the  Union,  such  as  Simonstown,  ^ 


in  Time  of  Wan. 

where  the  British  Government  had  spent 
millions,  or  no  more  facilities  than  the 
South  Africans  dared  give  to  the  enemy’s 
warships.  It  would  also  mean  that  every 
British  soldier  in  South  Africa  would  Rave 
to  be  disarmed,  and  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  treated  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  enemy.  The  least  difference  in 
treatment  would  mean  the  violation  of 
neutrality.  It  would  be  impossible  for  anj- 
Dominion  of  the  Empire— Canada  as  little 
as  South  Africa— tp  remain  neutral  without 
cutting  itself  asunder  from  the  Empire.  It 
was  impossible  for  one  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire to  go  to  war  while  another  remained 
neutral.  South  Africa  to-day  was  in  a 
position  of  total  helplessness.  Therefore, 
the  GCvernment  would  establish  a defence 
force  at  the  earliest  moment  to  relieve  the 
Empire  as  much  as  possible  of  the  task  of 
defending  the  country.” 


THE  COLOUll  rJRODLEM. 
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THE  COLOUR  PROBLEM  IN  THE  EMPIRE. 

British  Indians  in  the  Dominions. 


The  efforts  of  the  British  Government 
,0  foster  a sense  of  Imperial  citizenship 
ii  India  have  been  hampered,  as  the 
fndia  Office  complained  in  a memoran- 
lum  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Confer- 
inoe,  by  the  general  attitude  of  the 
Dominions  to  the  peoples  of.  India. 
The  Government  of  India  point  out 
ihat  on  the  Colonial  question,  and  on 
^hat  alone,  responsible  mqdera^  opin- 
ion in  India  is  at  one  with  tim  Pro- 
moters of  seditious  propaganda.  British 
Indian  immigrants  are  allowed  by 
foreign  countries  privileges  denied 
them  in  the  Dominions.  Their  case  is 
no  better,  and  in  some  instances  is  even 
worse,  tl;  i a those  of  alien  Asiatics  who 
have  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  fellow- 
citizens. 

The  British  Government  acknowledge 
the  right  of  the  self-governing  nations 
within  the  Empire  to  safeguard  them- 
selves from  racial  admixture,  and  from 
the  admission  of  permanent  residents 
whose  social  and  political  outlook  is 
at  variance  with  their  own.  That  is  to 
say,  they  accept  the  fact  that  me'mber- 
Iship  of  the  British  Empire  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  reside  in  any 
part  of  the  Empire.  But  it  is  contended 
that  laws  in  restriction  of  emigration 
and  the  like  should  be  so  framed  as  to 
: avoid  giving  needless  offence  to  the 
just  pride  of  non-European  British 
subjects.  In  Natal,  where  Indian  in- 
dentured labour  has  been  regularly 
Imported  for  the  planters  since  1860, 
the  difficulties  are  caused  by.  the 
coolies,  who  have  elected  to  remain  in 
the  country  after  the  lapse  of  their  im 
dentures.  The  number  of  indentured 


coolies  in  the  Colony  early  in  1911  was 
about  41,000,  but  the  total  coolie  popu- 
lation is  about  100,000.  Grave  trouble 
has  arisen  over  the  municipal  fran- 
chise, the  education  of  Indian  children, 
traders’  licences,  &c. 

It  was  announced  in  the  Indmn 
Legislative  Council  in  January  that 
emigration  of  indentured  coolies  from 
India  to  Natal  should  cease  from  July. 
1911.  It  was  stated  that  the  ground  for 
rescinding  the  indenture  and  emigra- 
tion policy  was, 

not  that  there  had  been  any  general  lU- 
treatment  of  the  coolies  in  Natal,  but  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  solving  the  difflc^ul- 
ties  created  by  the  divergence  between  the 
Indians  and  the  colonists’  standpoint,  and 
no  guarantee  that  Indians  would  be  accepted 
as  permanent  citizens  of  the  South  African 
Union  after  expiration  of  their  indentures. 

Meanwhile,  in  Natal,  no  new  trading 
lioeneos  are  being  issued,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  terminate  after  a 
certain  time  existing  licences. 

Legislation  in  the  Transvaal  made  it 
practically  impossible  for  any  Indian, 
however  distinguished,  to  ent^  the 
country  unless  he  could  prove  that  he 
was  a bona-fide  resident  before  the 
war.  The  imprisonment  and  the  de- 
portation of  Indians  offering  passive 
resistance  to  the  Transvaal  law  caused 
much  bitter  feeling  in  India. 

The  action  taken  by  General  Botha’s 
Government  has  allayed  irritation,  but 
no  settlement  has  yet  been  made,  as  the 
Government  Immigration  Bill,  under 
which  existing  restrictions  were  to  be 
replaced  by  a general  education  test, 
was  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  session. 


Asiatics  in  Australia  and  Canada. 

against 


In  Australia,  legislation 
Asiatic  emigrants  is  directed  against 
Chinese  and  Japanese  labour,  though 
it  also  operates  against  Indian  labour. 
Even  the  most  distinguished  Indians 
visiting  Australia  obtain  certificates 
from  their  local  governments.  A Bill 
passed  by  the  Australian  Parliament 
for  the  exclusion  of  goods  earned  In 
ships  employing  Lascars  from  preferen- 
tial treatment  did  not  come  into  opera- 
tion owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
British  Government,  which  is  a partner 
to  the  mail  contract.  By  the  Nevtf  Zea- 
land Shipping  Bill  of  1910,  which  was, 
however,  held  over  for  the  Royal 
Assent,  it  was  sought  to  impose  heavy 

Eenalties,  amounting  in  practice  to  pro- 
ibition,  on  ships  employing  Asiatics  in 
the  New  Zealand  trade.  From  British 
Columbia,  new  Indian  immigrants 
are  virtually  excluded  by  a clause  per- 
mitting the  exclusion  of  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  Canada  otherwise 
than  by  continuous  journey  from  the 
country  of  which  he  is  a native  or  a 
naturalised  citizen,  and  upon  a through 
ticket  purchased  in  that  country  or 


prepaid  in  Canada.  Every  Asiatic 
immigrant  must  possess  £40  umess  he 
comes  from  a country  with  which  the 
Canadian  Government  has  established 
special  conditions— Japan  or  China.. 
Thus  the  restrictions  on  Indian  immi- 
gration in  Canada  are  stricter  than 
those  applied  to  alien  Immigration. 

In  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  resolution  practically  to  ex- 
clude coloured  labour  is  due  to 
economic  objection,  since  the  white 
workman  is  determined  not  to  permit 
the  competition  in  the  labour  market 
of  a race  with  a lower  standard  of 
living.  The  question  was  raised  in  an 
acute  form  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
under  a suggestion 

“ that  the  self-governing  Over-seas  Domi- 
nions have  now  reached  a stage  of  develop- 
ment when  they  should  be  entrusted  with 
wider  legislative  powers  in  respect  to  British 
and  foreign  shipping.” 

This  covered  the  claims  of  New  Zea- 
land to  prevent  ships  manned  in  part 
by  Lascars  from  competing  with  New 
Zealand  shipping,  which  is  compellea 
to  adopt  rates  of  pay,  &c„  approved  by 
the  New  Zealand  Government, 


>y 
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INTER-IMPERIAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  All  Red  Route 


At  the  Conference  of  1907,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  suggested  that  a line  of  mail- 
steamers  equal  to  that  running  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.S.A., 
that  is,  with  a speed  of  24  knots, 
should  be  esta-blished  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada,  and  that  this 
should  be  linked  up  by  the  Canadian 
railways  with  a fast  service  of  steam- 
ships running  from  Vancouver  to  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  The  necessary 
financial  support  was  to  be  contributed 
In  suitable  proportions  by  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  Various 
gohemes  were  examined,  but  the  cost 
of  the  Pacific  service,  at  any  rate, 
proved  too  great  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  service  to  Australia  would  not 
be  quicker  than  the  existing  route 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  question  was  raised  again  in 
1911  by  §ir  Joseph  Ward,  and  a general 
resolution  in  favour  of  an  All  Red 
Mail  Service  was  agreed  to.  The  chief 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  All  Red 
Route  across  Canada  for  freight  and 
emigration  is  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  of  the  double  transhipment  at 
the  Canadian  ports.  It  was  also  urged 
that  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
in  1914  or  1915  will  materially  alter  all 
questions  of  communication  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

But  the  question  of  the  All  Red 
Route  for  purposes  of  telegraphy  is  of 
immediate  interest,  especially  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  Cable  mes- 
sagesi  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
Australia  cost  3s.  per  word;  and  even 
under  the  reduced  rate  of  Is.  6d.  for 
delayed  messages,  cables  will  still  be 
beyond  the  pocket  of  the  average  man. 


At  the  Imperial  Conference,  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  moved: — 

” That  this  Conference  strongly  reccm- 
mends  the  nationalisation  of  the  Atlantic, 
cable  in  order  to  cheapen  and  render  more 
effective  telegraphic  communication  between 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  by  these  countries  acquiring  com- 
plete control  of  all  the  telegraphic  and  cable- 
lines  along  the  All  Red  route." 

The  New  Zealand  Government  pro- 
posed the  laying  of  a new  State-ov/ned 
cable  between  Great  Britain  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  Pearce  stated  that  whenever ; 
business  people  had  attempted  in  the 
past  to  improve  the  telegraph  service, 
they  had  always  met  an  impassable 
wall  in  the  private  cable  companies, 
of  the  Atlantic. 

The  All  Red  telegraph  route  from  the. 
United  Kingdom  to  Australia  and  New.* 
Zealand  via  Canada  involves  the  ©on-- 
struction  of  a new  cable  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  of  a land-line  across 
Canada  to  Bamfield,  the  Pacific  Cable 
Board’s  station  at  Vancouver.  The' 
present  line  from  Montreal  to  Bamfield 
is  leased  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way. The  Pacific  Cable  Board  is  al- 
ready in  national  not  private  hands, 
being  controlled  jointly  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,; 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Eventually,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  resolutions  were  abandoned  in 
favour  of  one  by  Mr.  Samuel,  that  in 
the  event  of  no  considerable  reduction® 
being  made  in  cable  rates  in  the  near 
future,  a subsidiary  conference  should 
be  held  to  consider  the  laying  of  a 
State-owned  cable  between  thd  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada. 


( 

I 

f; 

l' 


A Reduction  in  Cable  Rates. 


The  Postmaster  General  is  taking 
certain  steps  to  secure  a reduction  in 
ocean  cable  rates,  which  will  mate- 
rially assist  the  cheapening  of  com- 
munication essential  to  closer  union 
between  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  proposals  are: — 

(1)  The  establishment  from  January  1st, 
1911,  of  cable  rates  at  50  per  cent,  less  than 
the'  present  rates  for  plain  language  tele- 
grams liable  to  24  hours’  delay ; 

C2)  The  reduction  of  press  rates; 

(3)  The  insertion  in  all  cable  licences  on 
renewal  of  a clause  giving  effective  Govern- 
ment control,  appeal  on  points  of  differences 
between  the  companies  and  the  Postmaster 
General  being  to  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Commission ; 

(4)  The  development  of  wireless  telegraphy, 
which,  by  effective  competition,  will  even- 
tually reduce  cable  rates. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  question 
of  an  All  Red  Cable  Route  is  preludiced 


by  the  consideration  that  development# 
in  wireless  telegraphy  may  put  the 
cable  out  of  date.  Indeed,  a proposal 
was  laid  before  the  Imperial  Confer- 
ence. for  the  construction  of  a chain  of 
wireless  stations  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia,  the  proposed 
stations  being  Cyprus,  Aden,  Bombay, 
Straits  Settlements,  and  Western  Aus- 
tnalia.  South  Africa  was  to  be  added 
later.  The  cost  of  the  stations  in  Eng- 
land, Cyprus,  and  Aden  were  to  be 
borne  by  the  United  Kingdom;  in  Bom- 
bay by  the  Government  of  India;  ir» 
Singapore  jointly  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  the  Australian  station  by 
Australia.  Difficulties  on  questions  of 
detail  arose  with  Australia,  which  al- 
ready has  a scheme  of  wireless,  bu4 
the  general  proposition  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  establishment  of  an  Im- 
perial wireless  system  was  unani- 
mously acknowledged. 
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SECTION  IX-LABOUR. 


rHE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

Br  W.  C.  ANDERSON,  Chairman  of  fhe  Indepeudont  Labour  Party. 


The  last  General  Election  was  not 
fought  on  grounds  best  suited  to  the 
Labour  Party.  Limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  engaged  some 
generations  of  Liberals.  A conflict  with 
this  as  its  main  issue  threw  the  light 
upon  Liberal  leaders,  and  on  the  other 
hand  afforded  no  opportunity  for  the 
discussion  of  the  social  and  industrial 
Questions  in  which  the  Labour  Party 
finds  its  reason  for  existence.  So  it  was 
that  in  three-cornered  contests  Labour 
candidates  were  at  a disadvantage.  In 
the  financial  difficulties  ensuing  on  the 
Osborne  judgment  the  Party  suffered  a 
further  disadvantage  of  a more  general 
character.  That,  notwithstanding  these 
handicaps,  42  Labour  candidates  out  of 
a total  list  of  56  were  successful  at  the 
noils,  constituting  a net  gain  to  the 
Party  of  two  seats,  may  therefore  be 
regarded  by  its  adherents  as  a satis- 
factory and  even  significant  result.  In 
this  article  the  result  is  claimed  to  have 
finally  established  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  as  a separate  and  potent 
force  in  British  politics. 

Henceforward  working  men  and 
women  as  such  are  always  to  have 
■direct  representation  in  the  great  coun- 
cil of  the  nation.  Men  will  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who,  keeping  in 
mind  the  general  good,  will  make  it 
their  special  mission  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion and  alter  administration  in  the 
Interests  of  the  common  people,  and  to 
oppose  with  all  their  power  whatever  in 
their  View  threatens  these  interests  or 
unduly  advances  those  of  others.  This 
will  serve  as  a general  statement  of  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  Party.  As  it 
is  above  all  things  a.  practical  Party, 
What  is  not  immediate  it  leaves,  tem- 
porarily at  anyrate,  aside.  It  has  its 
dreams  and  its  wider  objects.  Enough 
If  for  the  moment  it  establishes  equi- 
pose  between  contending  social  forces; 
enough  if  for  the  present  generation  it 
lays  down  that  minimum  basis  for  the 
common  life  without  which  no  social 
fg(bric,  having  beauty  or  permanence, 
can  ever  be  builded  at  all.  But  this  it 
may  be  said  is  the  aim  of  all  parties : 
they  all  desire  the  creation  of  mini- 
mum conditions. 

In  a sense  that  is  true,  and  that  it 
is  true  is  due  very  largely  to  the  per- 
sistent preaching  of  Labour  and  Social- 
ist speakers  and  writers.  This  preach- 
ing may  not  have  created  Socialists,  or 
Labourists:  it  has  unquestionably 

created  a Co’nsciousness  Of  discontent 
to  which  in  a democratic  community 
all  parties  must  minister  if  they  are 
to  live.  Nevertheless,  between  the 
Labour  Party  apd  its  rivals  there  is 
fundamental  difference. 

To  understand  this  clearly  the  grow- 
ing, interdependence  of  the  Trade  Union 
arid  the  State  must  be  realised.  Let 


trade  unions  organise  as  strongly  as 
they  will,  the  protection  they  would, 
win  for  their  members  can  only  be 
guaranteed  and  completed  with  the  aid 
of  the  State.  The  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  and  more  preoccupied  with 
questions  of  wages  and  conditions  of 
work,  must  overlap  and  may  mar  the 
unions  unless  there  is  a careful  and 
delicate  co-ordination  of  the  energies  pf 
both.  In  illustration,  consider  how  in 
1901  trade  unionism,  as  respectable 
an  industrial  institution  as  the  Co-oper- 
ative Store  or  Penny  Savings  Bank, 
was  shattered  to  its  base  by  the  fiat  of 
the  judges  in  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  case. 
Subsequently  to  that  year  we  see  the 
unions  threatened  with  forfeiture  of 
funds  it  had  taken  the  period  of  a 
man’s  life  to  accumulate,  endure  meekly 
a succession  of  bitter  aggressions  and 
rebuffs.  Year  after  year  the  wages  of 
working  men  decline  until  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  are  lost  to  them 
per  week.  The  lesson  is  salutary.  The 
threatened  organisations  coalesce  and 
in  1906  at  the  cost  of  a tithe  of  the 
weekly  loss  in  wages  some  29  Labour 
members  are  rehurned  to  Parliament. 
The  period  of  precarious  life  is  ended 
forthwith.  Unions  repossess  their  old 
power,  and  within  12  months  the  aggre- 
gate of  wages  has  begun  to  rise. 

It  may  be  said  again  that  the  Liberal 
Government  might  have  passed  the 
Trades  Disputes’  Act  without  any  pres- 
sure from  Labour  in  Parliament.  As 
matter  of  fact  what  they  did  do  was  to 
formulate  proposals  unacceptable  to  the 
trades  unions,  and  later  on  to  withdraw 
them  in  favour  of  those  advanced  by  the 
Labour  Party.  The  real  answer,  how- 
ever, is  deeper.  Taff  Yale  had  revealed 
to  the  unions  that  their  activity  had 
a political  side  and  that  their  officials 
were  as  much  or  more  needed  in  West- 
minster as  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  or 
at  the  gate  of  the  great  works  or  the 
factory.  Unemployment  is  the  best  test 
of  this.  Each  year  the  support  of  out- 
of-work  members  depletes  or  empties 
many  trade  union  coffers.  When  this 
happens  collective  bargaining  is  at  an 
end  and  the  hungry  unemployed  must 
make  for  himself  the  best  terms  he  can. 
As  a condition  of  effective  existence, 
therefore,  the  unions  must  see  that  un- 
employment is  limited  to  its  smallest 
possible  dimensions  and  that  for  those 
necessarily  out  of  work  the  community 
must  assist  to  make  provision.  But 

when  they  have  got  this  far  they  realise 
that  control  of  unemployment  is  only 
one  of  a thousand  interests  that  they 
have  in  common  which  representation 
at  Westminster  can  advance.  The 

homes  in  which  workers  live,  the  state 
of  the  air  they  breathe,  the  accidents 
that  cripple  or  leave  them  dead,  the 
education  of  their  children,  these  are 
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becoming  the  stiiff  of  wliich  politics  are 
made  and  in  all  of  them  the  workers, 
out  of  the  mere  fact  that  they  work, 
have  an  interest  far  exceeding  the 
interests  of  other  classes.  Their  in- 
terest widens  into  even  ampler  fields. 
The  wealth  that  is  spilled  by  war  is 
wealth  that  workers  supply,  and  the 
bodies  that,  when  battle  is  ended,  lie 
silent  on  stricken  fields  are  almost  all 
the  bodies  of  lowly  men.  Thus  the  com- 
munity of  interest  that  begins  in  a 
struggle  to  add  a shilling  or  two  to 
wages  rises  and  spreads  until  a com- 

flete  social  policy  has  been  achieved, 
t starts  maybe  in  materialism,  but  its 
nature  is  modified  as  it  grows.  Ethical 
elements  penetrate  it.  The  underpaid 
of  one  trade  give  thought  to  the  under- 
paid in  other  trades,  to  the  underpaid 
And  ill-treated  everywhere.  Workers  of 
different  nations  intermix  to  learn  how 
alike  are  their  lives  in  sadness  and 
oppression.  A conception  of  brother- 
hood enters  and  abides. 

At  this  point  something  must  be  said 
of  the  other  element  in  the  Labour 
Party,  that  represented  by  the  Inde- 
endent  Labour  Party  and  the  Fabian 
ociety.  These  organisations  are 
Socialist.  They  are  not  necessarily 
working  class,  and  they  stand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  capitalistic  basis  of 
society.  But  neither  organisation  is 
carried  away  by  its  theories.  While  it 
i^rms  that  neither  industrial  nor 
♦ooial  happiness  is  possible  until  the 
contending  classes  in  society  are  har- 
monised in  a higher  unity  it  is  quite 
content  that  the  mass  of  working  men 
should  make  this  discovery  from  the 
facts  of  their  own  experience.  The 
junction  between  Socialists  on  the  one 
hand  and  trade  unionists  on  the  other 
is  thus  entirely  proper  and  effective. 
The  unions  reach  up  inductively  to  the 
great  generalisation  of  ownership  of 
the  means  of  life  by  the  community; 
the  Socialists  in  facts  of  industrial  life 
find  concrete  support  for  the  sweeping 
deduction  with  which  they  begin. 

From  the  alliance  of  these  elements 
a party  emerges  with  all  the  qualities 
of  political  effectiveness,  the  toiler 
lending  it  passion  and  actuality,  and 
the  theorist  abstract  sanction,  large 
purpose,  and  the  rigidity  required  to 
prevent  its  spending  itself  in  oppor- 
tunism only.  , 

What  this  party  has  so  far  achieved 
need  not  he  recapitulated  here.  In 
estimating  its  work,  however,  its  critic 
should  remember  that  its  forces  are  not 
©yen  yet  consolidated.  Many  of  those 
who  find  its  sinews  of  war  cannot  when 
the  crisis  comes  forget  their  old  faiths 
Of  Liberalism  and  Toryism.  So  miners 
In  Lanark  are  held  at  the  moment  of 
voting  by  their  old  tradition  and  nullify 
at  the  ballot-box  the  work  they  have 
themselves  set  going  in  their  trade 
union  branches.  This  dissonance  .will 
pass.  The  younger  men  will  come  into 
the  Labour  ranks  without  having  known 
any  preliminary  allegiance,  and  they 


will  stay  there  as  naturally  as  they  i 
stay  in  the  branches  of  their  unions,  i 
Allowance  must  be  made  also  for  the  i 
frictions  and  disappointments  insepar-  < 
able  from  the  inception  of  a new  policy  j 
which  by  its  nature  can  only  work  I 
v/onders  in  gradual  fashion.  The  too 
keen  expectancy  and  feverish  impa-  t 
tieiice  of  its  supporters  was  to  begin  ! 
with  an  embarrassment  to  the  Labour 
Party  whose  beat  work  very  often  has 
won  only  the  comment  that  it  fell  short 
of  Jerusalem.  This  mood  will  pass,  too. 

In  the  future,  the  Party,  having  sub- 
dued the  wilder  elements  among  its 
supporters,  will  pursue  its  work  with  I 
greater  fixity  of  purpose  and  also  with  ' 
greater  virility  and  dash.  It  will  keep 
in  closer  contact  with  the  mass  of  : 
workers  whose  legitimate  discontent  will  i 
thus  find  with  equal  ease  either  an 
industrial  or  political  expression.  Such  i 
an  understanding  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  championship  of  th©  railway  and 
other  recent  strikers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  ^ 
and  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  its  consum- 
mation will  be  facilitated  by  the  policy  i 
which  in  the  future  the  Party  is  to  I 
pursue.  Mainly  that  policy  will  have  ' 
to  do  with  employment  and  with  wages.  i 
The  honest  workman  must  have  work 
to  do  where  it  may  beneficially  he  done.  i 
Failing  work  he  must  have  such  pro-  ; 
vision  made  for  him  as  is  appropriate  : 
to  his  case.  These  provisions  are  the  i 
heart  of  the  much  maligned  Right  to  ! 
Work  Bilf.  The  Labour  Party  will  take  ; 
them  and  find  them  equally  sweet  under  I 
any  other  designation.  They  are  even, 
as  some  seem  to  think,  oopoedea  in 
essence  in  the  proposals  for  National 
Insurance.  As  corrective  to  that  view 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  from  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  last  annual  in- 
ference of  the  Party  at  Leicester  whicn 
demanded : “ The  establishment  of  a 
Ministry  of  Labour  to  which  shall  st^d 
referred  the  establishment  and  control 
of  Labour  Exchanges,  th©  provision  of 
State  Insurance  and  maintenance,  of  i 
th©  regularisation  of  casual  labour,  and  l 
th©  establishment  of  a forty-eight-hour  1 
maximum  working  week.  The  Confer-  i 
ence  also  calls  for  a well-considered  ;i 
programme  of  works  of  public  utility  I 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  most  effective 
labour  available,  paid  for  at  not  less  i; 
than  trade  union  rates  and  under  trade  . 
union  conditions.”  As  to  wages  the 
Party  advocates  the  adoption  of  a 
national  minimum.  What  is  the  precise 
amount  is  open  to  argument.  It  may  be 
30/-  or  a little  hiore  or  less.  It  is  only  I 
essential  that  under  the  circumstances  i 
prevailing  in  given  times  and  places  i 
the  minimum  should  anord  to  tno 
normal  worker  the  means  of  satisfac- 
tory life.  In  this  advocacy  the  Party 
will  achieve  complete  accord  with  th© 
industrial  battalions  on  which  it  rests. 
The  inner  meaning  of  the  recent  up- 
heaval was  “ minimum  wage,  amt 
every  section  of  the  Labour  movemeni. 
will  back  the  demand  for  a proper  i 
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imuimum  with  the  very  utmost  of  its 
power. 

The  Party  is  for  improved  factory  and 
workshop  inspection,  and  for  more  libe- 
ral compensation,  when,  despite  ade- 
quate inspection,  accidents  still  occur.  It 
is  for  drastic  Housing  Legislation,  and 
advocates  Nationalisation  of  Land  and 
of  Railways.  It  would  raise  the  school- 
age.  give  Improved  educational  facili- 
ties to  children,  and  above  all  see  that 
they  get  adequate  food  and  medical 
attention.  It  would  break  up  the  Poor 
Law,  and  give  more  generous  Old  Age 
Pensions.  It  ^ould  establish  Adult 
•Suffrage,  and  make  aw'ay  with  what  is 
left  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  (of 
course)  for  Home  Rule.  Its  policy  as 
to  Foreign  Affairs  is  more  distinctive. 
One  may  claim  without  boasting  that 
in  the  progress  of  the  Labour  and 
Socialist  Parties  in  Great  Britain  and 
abroad  is  the  only  re^il  hope  of  our 
generation  in  the  realisation  of  a great 
world’s  peace.  A movement  against 
war  is  now  general  to  the  Labour  Par- 
ties of  Europe,  and  each  day  it  gains 
in  force.  The  Parliament  of  Man  is 
not  yet,  but  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  an  International  Socialist  Congress 
have  seen  it  in  shadow^  and  embryo.  To 
establish  content  and  happiness  and 
•fraternity  in  our  own  land  and  then 
to  share  it  all  with  the  people  of  other 
countries,  this  in  rough  and  insufficient 
statement  is  the  task  to  which  the 
Labour  Party  now  lays  its  land. 

W.  C.  ANDERSON. 

Membership  of  T rade  Unions 

Trade 


Building  

71 

. . 157,798 

Mining  and  Navvying  

84 

. . 729,723 

Metal  Engineering  and  Ship- 

building   

212 

. . 369,374 

Textile 

271 

. . 379,108 

Boot  and  Shoe  

12 

34,457 

Other  Clothing  

29 

32,826 

Railway  service 

7 

. . 116,214 

Tramway  and  other  Land 

Transport 

17 

42,691 

. Seamen,  dock,  and  wharf  . . 

34 

71,6.36 

' Printing  and  allied  trades  . . 

38 

73,880 

' Woodworking  & Furnishing 

91 

38,842 

Shop  assistants  

4 

56,312 

Other  trades  

192 

. . 107,409 

General  labour  

15 

. . 119,065 

Employes  of  public  author’ es 

77 

97,757 

Total 

1,154 

..  2,426,592 

Trade  Union  Membership, 

1901-10. 

I;-;:. 

jf  '-End  of 
I'*"  year. 

Unions. 

Membership. 

Percentage 
increase  ( + ) 
or  decrease 

' > 

(-) 

hr-  1901 

1265 

1,971,322 

-f0*6 

1902 

1232 

1,957,741 

-0-7 

1903 

1218 

1,935,523 

-1-1 

U 1904 

1888 

l,900,25j 

-1-9 

^ 1905 

1181 

1,925,608 

-fl-3 

gj|^1906 

1200 

2,118,685 

-MO-1 

W^1907 

1173 

2,412,265 

+ 13-9 

W''1908 

1165 

2,375,769 

-1-4 

1909 

1153 

2,347,199 

-1*4 

“^-lOlO 

1154 

2,426,592 

-f3*4 

UNEMPLOYED  BENEFITS 
j^554,000 


DISPUTE  BENEFITS 

^213,000 


SICK  & ACCIDENT 
BENEFITS 


SUFERANMUATION 

BENEFITS 


FUNERAL 

OTHER.  BENEFITS  & 
^108.000. 


WORKING  EXPENSES 

jf443.O0O. 


HOW  TRADE  UNIONS 
SPEND  THEIR  FUNDS. 

10  years  Annual  Average  1901  >1C. 
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Though  all  registered  trade  unions 
make  returns  to  the  C^hief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  with  reference  to 
their  income,  expenditure,  and  so  on, 
it  has  been  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  publish  only  the  accounts 
of  100  principal  trade  unions,  selected 
for  Iheir  size  and  importance  in  the 
trade  groups  to  which  they  belong.  A 
table  summarising  their  financial 
accounts  for  a period  of  10  years  is 
given  below.  f 

Trade  depression  and  industrial  un- 
rest combined  during  the  last  few 
years  to  check  the  steady  accumula- 
tion of  reserve  funds. 

The  statistics  we  give,  which  show  the 
average  expenditure  per  member  on 
the  various  benefits  is  of  especial 
interest  in  view  of  the  State  insurance 
proposals.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
impression  that  trade  unions  spend 
most  of  their  money  in  disputes  is  very 
wide  of  the  mark.  The  great  w'ork 
performed  in  insuring  members  against 
unemployment  and  sickness,  particu- 
larly the  former,  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  figures  and  by  the  diagram 
on  the  preceding  page.  Friendly 
societies  of  all  kinds  enable  provi- 
sion to  be  made  in  times  of  health 
for  the  inevitable  day  of  sickness,  but 
to  the  trade  unions  belongs  the  credit 


of  having  created  efficient  machinery 
for  insurance  against  unemployment. 

Long  before  the  national  common- 
sen.se  had  realised  how  harmful  un- 
employment is  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  body  politic,  bitter  experience  had 
taugbt  the  leaders  of  Trade  Unionism 
the  importance  of  making  preparation 
in  the  sunny  days  of  prosperity  to 
temper  its  ravages.  Attention  should 
also  be  drawn  to  the  steady  increase 
of  the  cost  of  the  sickness  and  super- 
annuation benefits — a phenomenon 
which  appears  in  the  accounts  of  prac- 
tically all  other  similar  organisations, 
whether  State  or  voluntary,  English 
or  foreign,  and  which  has  to  be  borne  . 
in  mind  when  counting  the  probable 
' cost  of  na.tional  provision  to  meet 
these  necessities. 

Included  with  many  other  items  in 
the  column  headed  “ Other  Benefits 
and  Grants,”  is  the  amount  spent  by 
trade  unions  for  Parliamentary  pur- 
po.ses.  Its  relative  unimportance  is  • 
clearly  shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  i 
accounts  of  18  representative  unions 
for  1909 — a normal  year  without  a 
general  election.  These  unions  con- 
tained roughly  348.000  members,  and 
their  total  expenditure  amounted  to 
£1,337,160.  Of  this  only  £9,522,  or 
14S.  3d.  per  £100  spent  was  devoted 
to  political  purposes.  This  works  out 
at  rather  less  than  7^d.  per  member. 


Trade  Union  Funds  (100  Principal  Unions). 


Year.  ■ 

Membership 
at  end  of 
year.  < 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Funds  at  end  of  year. 

Total 

Amount. 

Per 

Member. 

Total 

Amount, 

Per 

Member. 

Total 

Amount. 

Per 

Member. 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1003 

1904 

1905 

1906  > 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1,206,130 

1,215,198 

1,212,296 

1,200,965 

1,195,754 

1,213,657 

1.297.967 

1.459.967 
1,434,930 
1,422,299 

£ 

1,944,316 

2,042,285 

2,085,291 

2,099,435 

2,111,735 

2,213,320 

2,346,473 

2,496,630 

2,737,981 

2,560,430 

£ s.  d. 

1 12  3 
1 13  7i 
1 14  4f 
1 14  Hi 
1 15  3i 
1 16  5| 
1 16  li 
1 14  2i 
1 18  2 
1 16  0 

£ * 

1,440,074  . 

1,638,312 

1,799,676 

1,916,286 

2,043,667 

2,064,959 

1,960,099 

2,056,430 

3,204,411 

2,887,416 

£ B.  d. 

1 3 lOi 

1 6 Hi 

1 9 8i ; 

1 11  11 
1 14  2i 
1 14  Oi 

1 10  2i 
18  2 

2 4 8 

1 17  9i 

£ 

3,729,136 

4,133,109 

4,418,724 

4,601,873 

4,669,941 

4,818,802 

5,204,676 

5,644^876 

5,178,446 

6,051,460 

£ 3.  d. 

3 1 10 
3 8 Oi 

3 12  lOi 
3 16  7i 
3 18  li 

3 19  4f 

4 0 2i 

3 17  4 
3 12  2 

3 11  Oi 

TTxtt/xxtoI 

Year. 

Unemployed! 

Benefits. 

1 

Dispute 
, Benefit. 

1900 

s.  d. 

4 4 

s.  d. 
2 4 

1901 

5 44 

3 5i 

1902 

7 li 

3 7i 

1903 

8 6i 

2 Hi 

1904 

10  Hi 

1 Hi 

1905 

8 7i 

3 5i 

1906 

6 6i 

2 4i 

1907 

6 4i 

1 lOi 

1908 

14  Oi 

8 5i 

1909 

13  3i 

2 2i 

Sick  and 
Accident 
Benefit. 


s.  d. 
5 li 
5 4l 

5 7i 

6 1 
6 5f 
6 7i 
6 4i 

5 Hi 

6 6 
6 2 


Super- 

annuation 

Funeral 

Benefit. 

Other 

benefits 

and 

grants. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

3 Oi  . 

1 6i 

1 6 

3 3 

1 6i 

1 7i 

3 7 

1 6i 

1 6i 

3 Hi 

1 6i 

1 7 

4 5i 

1 Vi 

1 8i 

4 8i 

1 7i 

1 lOi 

4 8i 

1 6i 

1 7 

4 61 

1 5i 

1 6^ 

4 Hi 

1 5i 

1 lOi 

6 3i 

1 6 

2 0 

Working 

expenses. 


Total 

amount 


s.  d. 

5 Hi 

6 4 
7i 


3 lOi 

6 m 

9 8i 
11  11 
14  2i 
14  Oi 


THE  Actual  Fiqukes  fou  1907,  1908  and  1909,  were  as  folpoavs: 


1907 

£463,733 

£136,122 

£433,277 

l£327,688 

£104,301 

£110,767 

£480,552 

|£2, 055,430 

1908 

1,005,721 

608,776 

466,462 

355,061 

106,054 

135,231 

627,106 

3,204,411 

1909 

943,659 

154,991 

438,853 

1 376,122 

106.560 

142,429 

524,802 

j 2.687,416 
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;OARD  OF  TRADE  FIGURES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

roughly,  21  million  unionists,  and  undue 
weight  is  thus  given  to  a few  indus- 


The  only  figures  of  value  for  the 
nited  Kingdom  ar?  those  compiled 
om  the  returns  of  trade  unions, 
hich  give  out-of-work  benefit  to  their 
embers.  The  returns  of  the  old  Dis- 
'ess  Committees  touch  a class  of 
,,bour  not  included  in  the  big  trade 
a'ions.  but  the  committees  and  other 
gencies  dealing  with  under-employed, 
isual,  and  unskilled  labour  have 
ranged  so  rapidly  in  recent  years 
oth  in  policy  and  in  constitution  that 
le  figures  reflect  a change  in  the  work 
If  the  respective  agencies  quite  as 
iiuch  as  a change  in  the  state  of  em- 
loyment.  Thus,  for  extended  com- 
arison  over  a period  of  years,  we  are 
irced  to  utilise  the  trade  union  index. 
ihe  available  statistics — compiled  yearly 
rom  the  returns  made  by  a limited 
umber  of  trade  unions  to  the  Board  of 
jrade — are  by  no  means  completely 
ctti  s f 3<ctor  y 

Altogether  they  include  only  about 
10,000  members  out  of  a total  of. 


a 

tries  which  happen  to  be  very  fluctu- 
ating. The  twelve  million  workers  out- 
side the  trade  unions  do  not  directly 
enter  the  calculations.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  indirect  advantages  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  labour  exchanges 
that  at  last  we  shall  have  accurate 
and  complete  data  on  which  to  base 
industrial  legislation.  Still,  though 
the  trade  union  figures  do  not  give  in- 
formation as  to  the  absolute  number 
of  unemployed  at  any  moment,  yet 
they  are  of  very  considerable  value  as 
indicating  comparative  unempl9yment 
over  a series  of  years.  The  diagram 
shows  how  unemployment  has  varied 
during  the  period  from  1860  to  1910. 
The  alternation  of  boom  and  depression 
is  very  clearl”  shown.  1909  was  a very 
bad  year,  but  in  1910  trade  and  em- 
ployment immensely  improved. 


Foreign  Trade  Unions. 

The  following  table  gives  the  strength 
f the  trade  unions  and  Socialist  Par- 
lamentary  representation  in  various 
ountries  according  to  the  latest  date 


.vailable : — 

Membership 

of 

Trade  Unions. 

No.  of 
Socialists 
in  Parl’t. 

Austria  

470,565 

82 

Australia 

166,929 

— 

Belgium  

138,929 

85 

Bosnia 

10,000 

• — 

Bulgaria  

18,753 

6 

Crostia 

5,150 

— 

Denmark 

121,295 

24 

Finland  

19,928 

86 

France 

977,850 

73 

Germany 

. . 2,688,144 

54 

Greece 

6,000 

- — 

Holland  

143,850 

7 

Hungary 

86,476 

843,811 

— 

Italy  

45 

Luxemburg  . . 

. . — 

10 

New  Zealand 

54,519 

— 

Norway  .... 

44,223 

*11 

Portugal  .... 

1 

Ilustia 

15 

SerVla  

4,462 

1 

Spain  

40,984 

1 

Sweden  

148,649 

64 

Switzerland  . . 

63,863 

7 

Turkey  

50,000 

6 

F.S.A 

. . 1.562.151 

1 

Women’s  Trade  Unions. 

A remarkable  phenomenon  of  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
trades  unionism  amongst  women.  At 
the  end  of  1910  women  trade  unionists 
numbered  221,272,  as  compared  with 
209,573  a year  previously,  and  123,195 
in  1901.  Thus  in  10  vears  the  rate  of 
increase  was  nearly  80  per  cent.  Most 
of  the  organised  women  are  employed 
in  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry,  but 
it  is  probable,  as  the  result  of  the 
stimulus  given  to  trades  unionism  by 
the  Trades  Boards  Act  and  the  unrest 
among  women  workers  which  the 
South  London  strikes  disclosed,  that 
the  1911  figures  will  show  large 
increases  in  the  south.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  ,the  percentage  of 
organised  women  is  now  higher  than 
was  the  percentage  of  organised  men 
40  years  ago. 

Railway  Accidents. 

On  British  and  Irish  railways  in 
1910,  1,111  passengers  were  injured  in 
accidents  to  trains,  and,  in  addition,  96 
passengers  were  killed  and  2,210  injured 
by  the  movement  of  trains.  Of  these, 
20  lives  were  lost  by  falling  out  of 
carriages  during  the  running  of  the 
train,  and  the  same  number  by  falling 
beneath  the  train  when  entering  or 
1 alightiner- 
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THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT  ABROAD. 

By  THEODORE  ROTJISTEIJT. 


Tho  two  branches  of  the  Labour 
movement,  the  political  and  economic, 
are  much  more  closely  connected  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe  than  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
Oermany,  where,  to  use  the  homely 
simile  of  Prof.  Sombart,  the  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Trade  Unions  form  tho 
two  legs  on  which  the  Labour  giant 
alternately  moves.  The  past  year  was 
not  marked  by  any  great  events,  yet 
the  number  of  paying  members  of  the 
German  Social  Democratic  Party  has 
risen  from  720,038  to  836,562,  and  the 
number  of  workpeople  organised  in 
Trade  Unions  has  reached  the  high 
figure  of  2,688,144,  which  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  Trade 
Unionists  in  this  country.  More  than 
2,000,000  of  these  organised  workers 
(including  161,500  females)  belong  to 
the  so-called  Free  or  Centralised— prac- 
tically Social-Democratic — Trade  Unions 
grouped  in  53  amalgamations,  and 
managed  by  a single  Central  Commit- 
tee. Their  aggregate  income  amounted 
in  T910  to  £3,200,000,  aggregate  expendi- 
ture to  £2,900,000,  and  the  funds  at  the 
end  of  the  year  stood  at  £2,600,000.  Of 
the  expenditure  more  than  one-third 
was  directly  connected  with  trade  dis- 
putes, over  £300,000  was  expended  on 
unemployed,  and  the  remainder  on 
other  benefits,  education  and  manage- 
ment. On  its  part  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  during  the  year 
an  Income  of  over  £67,000,  and  the  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  £45,000. 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  a 
somewhat  suggestive  movement  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  Labour,  directed 
against  the  leaders — a movement  not 
unlike  that  throiigli  which  this  coun- 
try is  passing.  Arising  out  of  the  set- 
tlement of  a threatened  general  lock- 
out in  the  building  trades,  great  dis- 
satisfaction was  expressed  in  many 
places  with  what  was  regarded  as  the 
undue  moderation  of  the  trade  union 
officials,  and  a sustained  and  animated 
discussion  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  between  the  “ leaders  and  the 
masses.’'  In  the  Party  the  somewhat 
belated  action  of  the  Executive  in 
issuing  a manifesto  on  the  Morocco 
question,  and  in  initiating  a protes,t 
movement  against  Kiderlen-Waechter's 
diplomacy  Aj[as  deeply  resented  by  the 
left  Radical  wing,  and  led  to  a lively 
exchange  of  views  at  the  annual  Party 
Congress  held  in  September  at  Jena. 
However,  there  is  very  little  likelihood 
of  this  parallel  movement — or  rather 
sentiment — leading  to  anything  serious, 
and  the  German  workers  will  enter  the 
general  electoral  contest,  which  is  due 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  as 
one  man. 

The  position  of  the  Labour  movement 
in  the  neighboujing  Austria  is  unfor- 


tunately not  so  satisfactory.  The  i 
Nationalist  tendencies  among  the 
Czech  proletariat,  which  we  noted  in 
our  last  issue,  have  increased  in 
breadth  and  depth,  and  led  to  the  •; 
separation  of  the  Czechs,  not  only 
from  the  common  trade  union,  but  also 
from  the  common  political  movement. 
The  “ Separatists”  as  they  are  called, 
have  now  formed  ” national  ” trade 
unions  of  their  own,  and  the  hitherto 
federated  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Parliament  has  largely  been  broken 
up.  To  this  circunstance  is  due  the 
drop  in  the  number  of  workers 
organised  in  trade  unions,  now  amount- 
ing to  slightly  over  400,000,  and  the 
loss  of  five  seats  at  the  General  Elec- 
tion to  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  in 
June,  when  the  party  captured  82  seats, 
as  against  87  which  it  had  held. 
Nevertheless,  the  aggregate  number  of 
votes  cast  in  favour  of  the  Party’s 
candidates  actually  increased  in 
1911  to  well  over  a million,  and 
what  is  more  important,  the  Christian 
Social,  or  Anti-Semitic,  Party,  its  dead- 
liest enemy,  and  for  a long  number  of 
years  the  undisputed  master  of  Aus- 
trian political  life,  has  practically  been 
crushed  by  it  out  of  existence. 

Agitation  Against  the  Cost  of  Living. 

All  through  the  year  the  Austrian 
workers  have  been  conducting  an 
organised  campaign  against  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  aggravated  as  it  is 
there  by  the  insatiable  Protectionist 
appetities  of  the  Agrarians,  and  the 
only  effective  reply  the  Government 
gave  was  an  attack  by  the  military  on  i 
a vast  crowd  of  demonstrators  on  Sun- 
day, September  17th.  The  desperate 
state  of  the  mind  of  the  masses  there- 
upon found  vent  in  a sensational  shot 
fired  from  the  gallery  of  the  Reichs- 
rath  at  the  Ministers.  The  Government  | 
naturally  seized  the  occasion  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  question  at 
issue  by  attacking,  in  its  turn,  the 
Social  Democrats  as  the  party  respon- 
sible for  the  terroristic  act. 

For  the  same  reason  the  masses  were 
exceedingly  restless  during  the  year  in 
France.  Great  food  riots  took  place  in 
numerous  town  and  country  districts 
in  the  course  of  July,  with  no  greater 
results  than  a few  collisions  with  the 
police  and  the  institution  of  a series  of 
academic  enquiries  by  the  Government. 
The  reason  for  this  failure  must  be 
sought' primarily  in  the  unorganised 
state  of  the  French  working  class,  the 
greater  portion  of  whom  are  infected 
by  the  semi-anarchistio  ” syndicalist  ” 
spirit,  averse  to  patient  work,  and 
only  bent  on  bringing  about  a general 
strike  with  a view  to  overthrowing  the 
present  order  of  society.  There  are  in 
France  about  1.000.000  workers  belong-- 
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ing  to  Trade  Unions,  but  their  mem- 
bership is  purely  nominal,  there  bbing 
no  fixed  contributions,  no  proper  rules, 
no  war-chests,  no  benefit  funds.  The 
visit  paid  by  the  executive  of  the  Coh- 
federation  du  Travail  to  Berlin  in  June 
in  order  to  see  the  trade  union 
organisation  there  was  a great  revela- 
tion to  many  of  its  members. 

Labour  and  Militarism. 

In  connection  with  this  visit  the 
joint  executives  held  a vast  public 
meeting  on  the  Morocco  qtiestion,  con- 
demning the  Imperialist  diplomacy  of 
the  two  Governments,  with  the  result 
that  M.  Yvetot,  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
federation, received  marching  ord^s 
from  the  Berlin  police  authorities.  On 
their  return  the  executive  of  the  Con- 
federation organised  in  Paris  a similar 
meeting,  which  was  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  Berlin,  Madrid,  and  Eng- 
land (Mr.  Tom  Mann).  In  its  turn  the 
Unified  Party,  which  now  counts  about 
60,000  paying  members  and  has  78 
representatives  in  the  Chamber,  has 
combatted  the  warlike  machinations  of 
the  financial  cliques,  both  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Press,  and  at  the 
annual  Ctongress  at  Saint  Quentin  in 
May  reiterated  its  ^ opposition  to 
“ Ministerialism  ” (policy  of  entente 
with  the  Government),  and  drew  Up  a 
municipal  programme. 

The  question  of  the  attitude  towards 
the  Government  and  war  also  loomed 
large  at  the  Congress  of  the  Socialist 
Party  of  Italy,  held  at  Modena  in  the 
middle  of  October.  For  reasons  pointed 
out  in  our  last  issue,  the  Italian 
labour  movement  is  in  an  unhealthy 
condition,  the  trade  unions  (now  enjoy- 
ing a membership  of  843,000)  beiug 
largely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Syndicalists,  and  the  party  being  torn 
by  dissensions  between  the  Moderate 
and  the  Radical  wings.  The  war  in 
Tripoli  received  a mixed  reception 
among  the  industrial  masses  of  the 
population.  While  the  trade  unions 
from  the  first  opposed  it.  going  even 
the  length  of  carrying  out  with  success 
a 24  hours’  general  strike  by  way  of 
demonstration,  the  Moderate  wing  of 
the  party  condemned  it  chiefly  from  a 
purely  utilitarian  point  of  view  as  a 
non-paying  undertaking,  and  a num- 
ber of  its  leaders  even  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  it.  At  Modena, 
nevertheless,  the  party  unanimously 
adopted  a resolution  expressing  its 
detestation  of  the  war  as  an  Impe- 
rialist undertaking,  and  sending  its 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  Turkish  pro- 
letariat and  the  Turkish  Socialists. 

Anti-Clericalism. 

The  same  question,  but  in  a different 
form,  is  arising  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. In  both  countries  the  Socialists 
are  joining  hands  with  the  Liberals 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  clerical 
regime,  and  in  the  former  country  the 
success  is  only  a matter  of  a few 
months..  In  July  the  Belgian  Socialista 


and  Liberals  held  a joint  demonstra- 
tion of  gigantic  dimensions  in  Brussels 
in  favour  of  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
excellent  results  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tions in  the  autumn  have  shown  that 
the  Clerical  Party  is  doomed.  Should 
the  Liberals  have  to  form  a Ministry 
they  will  no  doubt  invite  the  Socialists 
to  participate  in  it,  and  the  question 
whether  they  should  do  so  or  confine 
themselves  to  merely  supporting  the 
Government  will  become  one  of  prac- 
tical politics.  In  Holland,  where  the 
joint  forces  of  the  opposition  also  held 
an  imposing  universal  suffrage  demon- 
stration at  Amsterdam,  the  position  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same.  In  both  coun- 
tries, however,  the  trade  union  move- 
ment is  rather  weak,  only  the  diamond 
workers  in  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp 
possessing  a strong  organisation,  which 
has  succeeded  in  winning  an  interna- 
tional eight  hours’  day.  In  Sweden 
the  general  strike  of  1909,  though 
apparently  lost,  and,  indeed,  instru- 
mental in  decreasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  trade  unions  to  rather 
less  than  150,000,  has  nevertheless 
thoroughly  aroused  the  political  con- 
sciousness of  the  masses,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  General  Election  in 
September  the  Socialist  Party  in- 
creased its  strength  in  the  Lower  House 
from  35  to  64,  and  obtained  in  the 
aggregate  over  170,000  votes,  as  against 
75,090  in  the  last  election.  It  is  certain 
also  to  acquit  itself  with  great  honour 
in  the  impending  elections  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  Portugal  the  labour 
movement  was  born  simultaneously 
with  the  Republic,  and  gave  already 
some  signal  signs  of  vitality  in  the 
form  of  rather  extensive  and  well- 
fought  strikes  and  the  return  of  a 
Socialist — the  first  in  the  history  of 
the  country — to  the  new  Republican 
Parliament.  In  neighbouring  Spain 
the  Socialists  continue  to  work  with  the 
Republicans,  and  have  fought  very 
bravely  against  the  Government’s  ven- 
ture in  Morocco.  In  Bulgaria  the 
Grand  Sobranye,  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  revising  the  constitution,  con- 
tained for  the  first  time  Socialists  (six 
in  number),  and  in  Turkey,  where  the 
labour  movement  has  already  consti- 
tuted itself  and  counts  about  50,000 
organised  workers,  the  Socialists  at 
Salonica  and  elsewhere,  though  sup- 
porting the  Ottoman  Government 
against  Italian  aggression,  nevertheless 
protested  against  the  projected  expul- 
sion of  Italians  and  the  boycott  of 
Italian  goods,  and  condemned  the 
Young  Turkish  regime  for  suppressing 
the  right  of  combination.  In  Finland 
the  organised  workers,  though  exposed 
to  great  persecutions  at  the  hand  of 
the  Russian  Government,  are  still  in  the 
van  of  the  opposition  against  the  usur- 

{►ations  of  the  Russian  autocracy,  and 
n Russia,  after  a prolonged  state  of 
disorganisation,  both  the  trade  union 
and  the  Socialist  movements  are  show- 
ing unmistakable  signs  of  revival. 

T.  ROTHSTEIN. 


LABOUR. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  STRIKES. 


It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  there 
Is  a steadily-growing  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  conciliation  in  industrial 
disputes.  The  popularity  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  conciliation  purposes  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
1910  67  disputes  were  settled  by  its 
influence.  In  41  of  these  no  stoppage 
of  work  took  place.  These  figures  con- 
stitute a record.  But  most  of  the  work 
of  conciliation  is  performed  by  the 
permanent  Conciliation  Boards,  of 
-which,  at  the  end  of  1910,  282  were 
in  existence.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  dealt  with  particular  trades,  and 
17  were  district  and  general  Boards.  In 
addition,  there  are  a number  of 
arrangements,  such  as^  the  famous 
Brooklands  Agreement  in  the  cotton 
trade,  the  Engineering  Terms  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  Shipyard  Agreement, 

■which,  though  not  *the  same  as  Con- 
ciliation Boards,  exercise  functions  of 
a similar  character.  The  chief  value 
of  these  lies  in  their  ability  to  prevent 
strikes  by  providing  an  accessible  and 
amicable  method  of  settling  differences 
without  the  cessation  of  work; 

Realisation  of  the  dangers  attending 
prolonged  industrial  conflicts  in  impor- 
tant industries  led'  the  Q-overnment,  in 
October,  1911,  to  appoint  an  Industrial 
Council,  representative  of  employers 
and  workmen,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering and  of  enquiring  into  matters 
referred  to  them  affecting  trade  dis- 
putes, and  especially  of  taking  suit- 
able action  in  regard  to  any  dispute 
affecting  the  principal  trades  of  the 
country,  or  likely  to  cause  disagree- 
ments involving  the  ancillary  trades, 
or  which  the  parties  are  themselves 
unable  to  settle.  In  taking  this  course, 
the  Government  did  not  desire  to  inter- 

Cere  with,  but  rather  to  encourage  and 
0 foster  such  voluntary  methods  or 
Agreements  as  are  now  in  force,  or  are 
likely  to  be  adopted  for  the  prevention 
-of  stoppages  of  work  or  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  But  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  operations  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  under  the  Conciliation  Act, 

1696,  should  be  supplemented  and 
strengthened,  and  that  effective  means 

Concifliatioin  and  Anbitration  Abroad. 

and  an  equal  number  of  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  employers  and  workpeople  of  a 
district,  can,  on  the  invitation  of  one  side, 
summon  both  parties  to  appear.  But  un- 


should be  available  for  referring  such 
difficulties  as  may  arise  in  a trade  to 
investigation,  conciliation,  or  arbitra- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be.  The  Council 
will  not  have  any  compulsory  powers. 

Thus  the  scheme  follows  the  lines  of 
the  highly-successful  Conciliation  Board 
for  the  cotton  industry  associated  with 
the  name  of  Sir  C.  W.  Macara. 

The  list  of  members  contains  the  names 
of  the  official  heads  of  the  employers’ 
federations  in  the  great  industries,  and  the 
general  secretaries  of  the  great  operative 
organisations. 

The  employers’  representatives  are:  Mr. 
George  Ainsworth  (Steel  Ingot  Makers’ 
Association):  Sir  Hugh  Bell  (Iron,  Bteel, 
and  Allied  Trades  Federation);  Mr.  G.  H. 
Claughton  (L.  & N.W.  Railway  Co.);  Mr. 
W.  A.  Clowes  (London  Master  Printers 
Association) ; Mr.  J,  H.  C.  Crockett  (Boot 
and  Shoe  Manufacturers);  Mr.  F.  L.  Davis 
(South  Wales  Coal  Conciliation  Board);  Mr. 
T.  L.  Devitt  (Shipping  Federation);  Sir  T. 
Ratcliffe  Ellis  (Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Coal 
Owners);  Mr.  F.  W.  Gibbins  (Welsh  Plate 
and  Sheet  Manufacturers);  Sir  Charles 
Macara  (Master  Cotton  Spinners);  Mr. 
Robert  Thompson,  M.P.  (Ulster  Flax  Spin- 
ners); Mr.  Alexander  Siemens  (Engineer- 
ing Employers);  Mr.  J.  W.  White 
(National  Building  Trades  Employers). 

The  workmen’s  representatives  are : R.t, 
Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  (Northumberland 
Miners’);  Mr.  T.  Ashton  (Miners’  Federa- 
tion) ; Mr.  C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.  (Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades’  Federation);  Mr.  F. 
Chandler,  M.P.  (Carpenters  and.  Joiners); 
Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.  (Gas  Workers  and 
General  Labourers) ; Mr,  H.  Gosling 
(National  Transport  Workers);  Mr.  Arthur 
Henderson,  M.P.  (Ironfounders) ; Mr.  John 
Hodge,  M.P.  (Steel  Smelters);  Mr.  W. 
Mosses  (Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades) ; Mr.  W.  Mullin  (United  Textile 
Factory  Workers);  Mr.  E.  L.  Poulton  (Boot 
and  Shoe  Operatives) ; Mr.  Alexander  Wilkie. 
M P (Shipconstructive  and  Shipwrights 
Society);  Mr.  J.  E.  Williams  (Railway  Ser- 
vants). 

Sir  George  Askwith,  the  present  head  of 
the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  has  been  appointed  chairman  with 
the  title  of  Chief  Industrial  Commissioner. 


The  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration 
boards  which  play  so  large  a part  in  the 
settlement  of  industrial  difsputes  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  rarely  found  m other 
countries,  but  most  countries  have  adopted 
more  or  le,gs  tentative  legislation  for  dealing 
with  industrial  troubles. 

In  France,  Conseils  de  Prud’  Hommes, 
oomposed  of  employers  and  workpeople,  have 
.existed  sinoe  1806  for  disputes  affecting 
Individual  workpeople.  Collective  disputes 
may  be  referred  to  a conciliation  committee 

tr  a board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  the 
)cal  Juge  de  Paix  on  the  invitation  of 
,4Sither  or  both  parties,  but  disputing  parties 
are  subject  to  no  compulsion. 

The  German  Court  of  Arbitration  and 
Jndu.strial  Courts,  composed  of  a president 


less  both'  agree  to  accept  mediation  the 
Court  may  merely  publish  the  terms  on 
which  It  considers  the  parties  should  agree 
and  call  upon  them  to  accept  or  reject 
them  within  a certain  period,  relying  on 
public  opinion  to  do  the  rest. 

Denmark  established  a permane^  Arbitra- 
tion Court  in  1910,  whose  business  it  is  to 
enforce  collective  agreements.  The  breaker 
of  an  agreement — to  refer  disputes  to  arbi- 
tration, to  which  he  or  his  organisation  has 
been  a party— may  be  summoned  before  th* 
Court  and  fined. 
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ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 


The  New  Zealand  and 

The  New  Zealand  Industrial  Concilia- 
tion and  Arbitration  Act,  1908,  is  inte- 
resting as  representing  the  results  of 
experience  in  State  intervention  in  dis- 
putes since  1894,  when  the  first  law  on 
the  subject  was  passed.  For  each  of 
the  eight  districts  into  which  the 
Pominion  is  divided  a Conciliation 
Commissioner  has  been  appointed,  whose 
business  it  is  in  the  event  of  a dispute 
to  presiie  over  a .Council  of  Concilia- 
tion, composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
members  nominated  by  each  party, 
which  endeavours,  without  compulsory 
powers,  to  bring  about  a settlement. 

If  this  fails  the  dispute  is  referred 
to  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
composed  of  a judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  an  employer  selected  by  the 
employers’  associations,  and  a work- 
man elected  by  the  trade  unions 
throughout  the  Dominion.  An  award 
by  this  Court,  or  £n  agreement  arrived 
at  through  a Council  of  Conciliation  or 
otherwise,  and  filed  in  this  Court,  is 
absolutely  binding,  not  only  on  the 
particular  parties  to  the  dispute,  but 
on  the  whole  trade  in  the  district  con- 
cerned. A strike  or  lock-out  is  illegal 
only  if  the  parties  concerned  are  bound 
by  an  award  or  agreement,  and  the 
Court  has  power  to  fine  a worker  who 
■trikes  illegally  up  to  £10,  and  an  em- 
ployer who  illegally  locks  out  his  men 
up  to  £500.  Heavy  penalties  are  also 
imposed  on  persons  who  aid  or  abet 
illegal  stoppages  of  work. 

To  industries  affecting  the  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  e.g.,  water,  meat, 
coal,  electricity.  &o.,  or  the  working  of 
trams,  trains,  or  ferries,  specially 
Btringent  provisions  apply.  In  these 
oases,  whether  affected  by  an  award  or 
agreement  or  not,  at  least  14.  days 
notice  must  be  given  within  one  month 
of  an  intended  strike  or  lock-out. 


Canadian  Schemes. 

Canada’s  Industrial  Disputes  Act, 

passed  in  1907,  is  of  particular  interest 
because  apparently  it  has  achieved 
efficient  prevention  of  strikes  without 
ths  exercise  of  compulsory  powers  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  It  deala 
only  with  those  industries  which  affect 
directly  the  general  welfare  and  con- 
venience of  ihe  community  at  largo, 
e.g.,  coal  mininpr.  transportation,  com- 
munication, and  the  supply  of  light, 
water,  or  power.  In  these  industries  it 
provides  that  no  employer  or  employe 
may  attempt  to  make  any  alteration 
in  the  contract  of  employment  with- 
out 30  days’  notice.  If  during  thie 
period  the  other  party  objects  and  a 
dispute  arises,  at  the  request  of  either 
side  the  Minister  for  Labour  appoints 
a commission  of  three  persons.  One 
is  chosen  by  the  Labour  interests,  the 
second  by  the  employers,  and  the  third, 
an  impartial  chairman,  is  selected  by 
the  other  two.  Forthwith  the  question 
in  dispute  is  carefully  investigated,  con- 
ciliation is  attempted,  and  finally  ir 
this  fails  the  commissioii  publishes 
recommendations  of  what  it  considers 
the  right  course  to  be  pursued.  ThesS 
are  not  binding,  but  if  they  are  fair 
and  reaso.nable,  as  they  usually  have 
been,  the  whole  weight  of  pi^lio 
opinion  is  opposed  to  the  party*  whiob 
refuses  to  accept  them.  Until  thes® 
recommendations  have  been  publish^, 
no  alteration  in  the  relations  of  th® 
two  parties  may  take  place,  and  .a 
strike  or  lock-out  is  illegal,  and  visited 
with  heavy  penalties. 

The  efficacy  of  this  scheme  of  apply- 
ing the  powerful  aid  of  public  opinloi> 
to  the  reasonable  and  just  solution  of 
labour  troubles  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  In  the  first  two  years  of  Its  work- 
ing 53  of  the  55  disputes  which  cam® 
within  it®  scope  were  settied  without 
cessation  of  work. 


The  Shipyard  and  Brooklands  Agreements. 


The  lock-out  of  the  boilermakers  in 
September,  1910,  due  to  the  infraction 
of  the  existing  agreement  between  the 
Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation  and 
the  shipyard  trade  unions,  led  to  the 
signature  in  March,  1911,  of  a new 
treaty  applicable  to  every  shipyard  in 
the  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of 
Belfast  and  a part  of  the  south  of 
England,  a document  as  rational  as  it 
is  wide-embracing.  Both  sides  gave  indi- 
vidual and  collective  assurances  that 
they  will  carry  out  the  existing  agree- 
ment of  1909— which  provided  machinery 
for  conciliation  without  stoppages  of 
work— and  undertake  to  punish  any  of 
their  own  members  who  offend.  Ques- 
tions as  to  whether  breaches  of  the 
agreement  have  taken  place  are  to  be 
referred  to  committee  of  three  repre* 
■entatives  of  each  side,  unconnected 
with  the  locality  in  which  the  trouble 
has  arisen,  with  a referee  appointed  by 
tha  committee  to  give  a final  decision  in- 


case of  disagreement.  This  committed 
will  also  fix  responsibility  for  breaches- 
of  the  agreement.  Each  locality  is  to  es- 
tablish suitable  arrangements  for  deal- 
ing with  piecework  rates,  with  a right  of 
appeal  in  each  case  to  a joint  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  chairman,  who 
has  a casting  vote,  is  to  be  selected 
alternately  by  each  side  from  the 
other.  This  ingenious  and  pacific  pro- 
posal marks  a step  forward  in  indus- 
trial, con<*iliation. 

An  interesting  additinn  to  the  Brook- 
lands  Agreement,  whose  efficacy  in. 
practically  preventing  strikes  in  the 
cotton  trade  has  been  proved  by  18 
years’  experience,  was  made  in  Septem- 
ber, 1911.  Henceforth  if  a strike  or  look- 
out does  take  place,  in  spite  of  the 
established  conciliation  machinery,  the 
two  sides  agree  to  meet  each  other 
within  14  days  of  the  eommenccrhent 
of  the  dispute,  and  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  a month  afterwards  for  s® 
Ions  as  tha  dlsnuto  oontimiea. 
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LABOUR. 


Trades  Disputesi  Causes  and  Results^ 


Dui’ing  1910,  no  less  than  515,165 
workpeople  were  directly  ot  indirectly 
involved  in  the  551  disputes  which  in- 
volved a stoppage  of  work.  Over 
200,000  more  workpeople  were  concerned 
than  in  the  previous  year — Itself  a bad 
year.  Indeed,  1910  showed  the  highest 
number  of  strikers  since  1893.  Yet  it 
is  easy  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 
dislocation  caused  by  disputes.  Though 
1910  was  60  bad  a year,  the  proportion 
of  workpeople  affected  was  only  5 pep 
cent,  of  the  total  Industrial  population, 
and  the  loss  of  working  day^,  Which 
in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  9,894,851, 
averaged  out  at  less  than  one  daj'^  pet  head. 

Analysing  the  causes  of  disputes  dur- 
ing the  year,  it  is  found  that  of  the 
385,085  workpeople  directly  involved. 


114,793,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.,  were 
conoerned  with  disputes  which  arose 
over  the  employment  of  particular 
classes  or  persons.  This  very  high 
figure  was  chiefly  due  to  a strike  of 
102,000  cotton  spinners  over  the  dis- 
charge of  one  individual.  91,927  work- 
people, or  24  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
were  concerned  in  disputes  over  ques- 
tions of  hours  of  labour.  The  great 
majority  of  these  were  Northumber- 
land or  Durham  miners,  with  whom 
trouble  arose  over  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  put  the  Eight  Hours  Act 
into  force.  76,474,  or  only  20  per  cent., 
were  directly  concerned  with  questions 
of  wages. 

The  results  of  disputes  are  shown  by 
the  following  table;— 


Number  of  workpeople  directly  involved. 


Causes. 

In  favour 
of  Work- 
people. 

In  favour 
of  Em- 
ployers. 

Com- 

promised. 

Inde- 
finite or 
unsettled 

Total 

work- 

people 

involved. 

"Wages 

For  increase  

Against  decrease  

Other  \vagc.s’  question-  

Hours  of  labour  

Emploj'ment  of  particular  classes  or  jicroons 

"Working  arrangements  

Trade  unionism 

Other  causes 

2.097 

751 

3,185 

532 

4,145 

21,786 

30,044 

100 

2,953 

375 

7,248 

823 

4,840 

28,439 

2,029 

5,784 

15,417 

6,028 

36,028 

90,572 

105,808 

11,982 

620 

1,023 

281 

2,113 

84 

20,748 
7,154 
48,572 
91,927 
114,793 
62.207 
32;  77  7 
6,907 

Grand  Total  

62,640  1 52,491 

267,476 

2,478 

1 385,085 

The  accompanying  diagrams  illustrate  the  mean  figures  for  the  10  years,  1901  1910. 
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C.AUSE5  OF  DISPUTES  METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT. 


BUtLPlNCi  - 3.704~ 


MINING  (t 
QUARRYING 
77.  474  • 


METAL . ENGINEERING.  i 
SHIP  aUlLDING 
16.861 


TEKTILES 

37.652. 


CLOTHING-  5.767 


IRAN3POR.T  4,701 
mFscellaneous  4 .‘gTS~ 


WAGES 

67. 505. 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR 
21,330. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF 
PARTICULAR 
CLASSES  OR  PERSONS 
20.006 


WORKING 

ARRANGEMENTS 

17. 169 


TRADE 

UNIONISM 

19.704 

OTHERS -2. 64 Q 


DIRECT 

NEGOTIATION 

86.589 


ARBITRATION-  7.448 


CONCILIATION 

41  ,24<^. 


EMPLOYERS'  TERMS 
YHTHOUT  MEGOTIATION^ 


WORKERS  RI^LACED  t 


* 9,457. 

+ 2.559- 

« * OTHFRWISF-  1 1 B-Z 


RE5LLLT5 


IN  FAVOUR,  OF 
WORK  PEOPLE. 
33.034 


IN  FAVOUR  OF 
EMPLOYERS 
38.162.. 


COMPROMISED 

76>,aDO 


★ indefinite  or 

UNSETTLED  - 32C. 
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STRIKE  IN  THE  TRANSPORT  TRADES. 


Serious  as  the  economic  loss  due  to 
about  troubles  was  in  1910,  1911  has 
?hown  far  worse  figures.  The  labour 
mrest,  which  had  been  sullenly  smoul- 
iering  throughout  England,  burst  into 
flame  in  the  summer  of  1911,  and  even 
London,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
?reat  Dock  Strike  of  1889,  found  her- 
‘self  an  unwilling  spectator  of  a vast 
industrial  conflagration.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  1911,  623,582  work- 
ers were  rendered  idle  by  469  disputes. 
The  biggest  fights  took  place  in  the 
transport  trades.  110,000  seamen,  fire- 
men, dock  labourers,  and  other  trans- 
port workers  proved  the  vitality  of  the 
aewly-formsd  Transport  Workers’  Fed- 
eration by  striking  in  unison  at  vari- 
ous ports  in  June  and  July.  The 
national  programme  of  the  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union  included  demands  for 
the  constitution  of  a conciliation 
board,  a minimum  rate  of  wages,  the 
labolition  of  a medical  examination  by 
Shipping  Federation  doctors,  which 
was  said  to  put  the  Englishman  at  a 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
foreigner,  and  the  improvement  of 
hours  of  labour  and  forecastle  accom- 
Imodation.  The  sympathetic  strikes  of 
'their  allies  paralysed  trade  in  Man- 


chester and  the  North,  and  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  which  embodied  most 
of  the  points  in  dispute.  The  Shipping 
Federation  calculated  that  the  increase 
in  wages  to  be  paid  under  the  agree- 
ment would  amount  to  £522,507  per 
annum.  A remarkable  feature  was 
the  proof  given  by  sympathetic  strikes 
of  ports  on  the  other  side  of  the  North 
Sea  of  the  growing  internationalism  of 
the  labour  movement. 

Stimulated  by  the  seamen’s  success, 
other  workers  seized  the  opportunity 
to  enforce  their  demands.  The  London 
(dockers  almost  spontaneously  left 
their  work  and  demanded  increased  re- 
muneration. Coal  porters,  stevedores, 
lightermen,  and  carmen  came  out  in 
sympathy,  until  110,000  men  were  idle, 
and  the  work  of  the  port  was  com- 
pletely at  a standstill.  The  various 
trades  agreed  that  none  should  return 
to  work  until  the  demands  of  all  had 
been  satisfied.  The  terms  ultimately 
settled  gave  the  dockers  a rise  of  Id. 
per  hour,  the  lightermen  a minimum 
of  6s.  for  a ten  hours  day,  the  carmen 
a minimum  wage  for  a 72  hours  week 
of  27s.  for  one-horse  drivers,  and  31a. 
for  two-horse  drivers.  The  coal  porters 
also  obtained  substantial  concessions. 


THE  RAILWAY  STRIKE. 


i Scarcely  had  the  negotiators  of  the 
'Board  of  Trade  effected  settlements  in  i 
the  docks  when  the  whole  of  the  rail- 
way system  was  disorganised  by  a 
general  strike,  which  provided  a most 
telling  object  lesson  of  the  hardly  re- 
cognised power  of  organised  labour. 
The  working  of  the  1907  Conciliation 
Agreement  had  for  some  time  given 
acute  dissatisfaction  to  railwaymen,and, 
following  on  a strike  of  10,000  men  at 
Liverpool,  the  combined  executives  of 
the  four  railway  unions— the  Amal- 

famated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
he  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen,  the  General 
Railway  Workers'  Union,  and  the  Sig- 
nalmen and  Pointsmen’s  Society — act- 
ing together,  be  it  noted,  for  the  fact 
is  significant,  for  the  first  time — de- 
clared a general  strike,  in  case  the 
Companies  declined  to  agree  to  “ meet 
the  representatives  of  the  societies  and 
to  negotiate  a basis  of  settlement  ot 
the  matters  in  dispute  affecting  the 
various  grades." 

The  reasons  for  this  momentous  de- 
cision are  contained  in  some  questions 
and  answers  that  passed  between  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton  and  the  Men's  Execu- 
tive. The  questions  were; — 

(1)  What  were  the  actual  grounds  on 
which  the  Executive  had  founded  their 
action  in  issuing  their  manifesto? 

(2)  What  were  the  actual  grievances  in 
connection  with  the  Conciliation  Board 
Agreement  of  1907? 

(3V  Were  those  grievances  sufficiently  grave 
to  justify  the  action  which  the  Executive 
Committee  had  taken? 

(4)  Could  those  grievances  not  be  remedied 
in  a.  less  drastic  way’ 


(.5)  Could  those  grievances  be  remedied  in 
the  way  proposed'  by  means  of  a general 
railway  strike? 

And  the  answers  were  as  follows: — 

(1)  and  (2)  The  failure  of  the  railway 
companies  to  observe  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  the  Conciliation  Board  Agreement  of 
1907  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  men’s 
representatives  to  redress  the  many  griev- 
ances of  which  the  men  complain. 

(3)  Yes. 

(4)  Yes,  by  the  suggestion  offered  by  the 
Committee  to  the  railway  companies  yester- 
day to  meet  the  official  representatives  of 
the  men. 

(6)  Y'es,  in  our  opinion  that  is  the  only  course. 

We  have  also  considered  the  possibility  of 
further  questions  being  asked,  and  we  have 
unanlmouslv  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  that  will  now  be  an  effectivo 
method  of  peace  is  that  the  companies  con- 
sent to  meet  us. 

Further  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  great  loss 
to  all  sections  of  the  community,  which 
a great  raihvay  strike  involves,  but 
without  immediate  success.  Roughby, 
140,000  railwaymen  ceased  work,  and 
large  bodies  of  troops  were  employed 
in  guarding  property,  and  in  some 
places  preventing  and  repressing  dis- 
turbances. . 

Ultimately,  on  August  19th.  an 
agreement  Avas  arrived  at  of  which  the 
most  important  terms  were  the  replace- 
ment of  all  men  on  strike  at  the  earli- 
est practicable  moment,  the  imme- 
liate  appointment  of  a small  Cpm- 
mission  of  Enquiry  by  the  Government, 
and  the  settlement  forthwith  of  vari- 
ous questions  in  dispute,  either  by  Coa- 
oiliat  ion  Boar  is  or  otherwise. 
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ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTORIES. 


Tlio  report  published  in  March,  ]911,  of 
the  Departmental  Committee  appointed  to 
enquire  into  accidents  in  factories  throws 
doubt  on  the  current  impression  that  there 
has  been  any  extraordinary  increase  In 
their  number  during  the  past  20  years.  Far 
more  accidents  have  been  reported — the  in- 
crease from  y;i,557  in  1896  to  117,500  in  1909 
is  very  remarkable, — but  this  they  ascribe 
more  to  defects  in  reporting  in  the  past 
than  to  any  real  increase  of  accident  risk 
in  the  present.  The  growth  of  trade  during 
the  period  has  brought  about  a steady 
enlargement  in  the  area  of  accident  risk, 
and  in  some  industries  the  undoubted 
“ speeding  up  ” of  macliines  and  increase  of 
ressure  at  which  work  is  performed,  has 
elped  also  to  swell  the  total.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  improved  inspection  and  the 
greater  care  on  the  part  of  the  employer 
resulting  from  his  possible  liabilities  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1906. 
have  fully  balanced  these.  Indeed,  since  1907 
the  chance  of  accident  has  undoubtedly  de- 
creased. Nevertheless,  the  Committee  conclude 
that  the  number  of  accidents  is  higher  than 
It  ought  to  be,  and  among  other  methods  for 


1 ensuring  its  diminution  and  improving  the  j: 
administration  of  the  factory  law  tliey  sug-  Vi 
gest  that  closer  co-operation  between  in- 
spectors and  employers  and  workpeople  might  f 

bo  attained  by  periodical  conferences  of 
representatives  of  the  three  classes  for  the 
discussion  of  industrial  dangers  and  | 

methods  of  prevention  in  particular  trades  } 
or  districts.  Speciflo  provi.sions  in  an  i 

amended  Factory  Act  for  the  fencing  of 
dangerous  machinery,  and  the  compulsory  r 
provision  of  guards  by  the  makers  when 
dangerous  machines  are  supplied  are  also  i 

recommended.  ’ 

Though  no  fault  is  found  with  the  care-  jl 
ful  and  painstaking  work  of  the  overworked 
staff  of  factory  inspectors,  some  members  t 

of  the  Committee  were  in  favour  of  re-  ; 
organising  the  method  of  appointment,  and 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Gill  in  a 
characteristic  rider,  urge  the  desirability  of 
making  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  inspectorate  more  easily  attainable  by 
men  qualified  by  practical  experience,  who 
have  served  in  the  lower  posts. 


MEMBERSHIP  AND  FUNDS  OF  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 


The  Labour  Party  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1911  vsras  composed  of  137  Trade 
Unions,  125  Trades  Councils  and  Local 
Labour  Parties,  2 Socialist  Societies, 
a contingent  of  co-operators  and  the 
Women’s  Labour  League,  with  a total 
membership  of  1,342,610.  These  figures 
compare  unfavourably  with  the  172 
Trade  Unions  and  the  155  Trades  Coun- 
cils and  Local  Labour  Parties,  and  the 
total  membership  of  1,486,308  of  the 
previous  year,  but  the  decrease  must 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  Osborne  Judg- 
ment, which  caused  many  organisa- 
tions against  which  injunctions  had 
been  obtained,  to  withdraw  from  mem- 
bership. 

Alone  amongst  political  parties,  the 
Labour  Party  publishes  an  account  of 
its  income  and  expenditure.  To  the 
General  Fund  aflSliated  Trade  Unions 
and  Socialist  Societies  contribute 
16s.  per  1,000  members  per  year, 
and  Trades  Councils  and  Local  Labour 
Parties  pay  15s.  per  year  when  their 
membership  is  under  5,000,  and  20s. 
when  it  exceeds  5,000.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Fund,  from  which  has  been 


paid  the  £200  per  year  which  Labour 
members  receive  from  the  Party,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  official  election  ex- 
penses of  Labour  candidates,  is  financed 
by  a levy  of  2d.  per  member  per  year 
from, Trade  Unions  and  Socialist  Societies 
In  1910,  the  income  of  the  General 
Fund  from  subscriptions  was  £1,096,  and 
of  the  Parliamentary  Fund  £10,023, 
The  maintenance  of  members  cost 
£8,730,  and  the  party’s  share  of  return- 
ing officers’  fees  for  the  two  General 
'Elections  and  two  by-elections  amoun- 
ted to  £7,290.  The  unusual  burden  of 
two  General  Elections  reduced  the 
balance  in  hand  on  account  of  the 
various  funds  during  1910  from  £15,292 
to  £10,141.  , . , 

In  the  December  election,  42  out  of 
56  Labour  candidates  were  returned,  a 
: gain  to  the  party  of  two  seats.  The 
total  number  of  votes  polled  for 
Labour  candidates  was  370,802,  which 
was  134,888  less  than  in  January,  1910. 
This  decrease,  however,  is  completely 
accounted  for.  by  the  fact  that  in 
January,  78  candidates  were  run,  as 
compared  with  56  in  December. 


TRADE  UNIONS  (No.  2)  BILL. 


It  is  now  stated  that  the  Trade 
Unions  (No.  2)  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Churchill  on  May  24th,  will  be  delayed 
until  next  session.  Its  urgency  has 
been  removed  by  the  establishment  of 
payment  of  members  of  Parliament  as 
part  of  the  British  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. 

(i.)  A trade  union  may  apply  a portion 
of  Its  funds  to  political  purposes  under  rules 
to  be  approved  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies. 

(11.)  These  rules  must  provide 

W)  That  no  money  shall  be  devoted  to 


political  purposes  unless  a ballot  be  taken  and 
a majority  of  the  members  voting  approve. 

(b)  That  the  political  fund  of  the  union 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  the  ordinary 
funds,  and  that  any  member  who  gives 
written  notice  of  his  unwillingness  to  con- 
tribute shall  be  exempt  from  any  obligation 
to  pay  into  it. 

(c)  That  contribution  to  the  political 
fund  shall  not  be  made  a condition  of 
membership,  and  that  a naember  who 
claims  exemption  shall  not  be  put  to  any 
disadvantage  or  excluded  from  any  benefits 
as  compared  with  other  members. 
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WAGES  AND  HOURS  ENQUIRY. 

WORKERS’  WAGES. 

Engineering,  Shipbuilding,  and  Metal  Trades. 

of  an  enqiiiry  by  workers  and  the  smaller  factories,  m which 


Further  results  of  an 
the  Board  of  Trade  into  the  Earnings 
and  Hours  of  Labour  of  Workpeople  in 
tho  United  Kingdom  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  year.  They  include 
two  trades,  engineering  and  shipbuila- 
Ing  to  which  the  National  Insurance 
Bill  proposes  to  apply  compulsory  in- 
surance. 

The  table  below  only  refers  to  men 
working  full  time. 

If  all  men  employed  be  included  the 
average  is  reduced  to  32s.  3d.  per  week. 

In  many  of  these  trades,  too,  women  are 
employed,  e.g.,  in  the  manufacture  of 
needles,  chains,  nails,  and  jewellery.  For 
the  whole  group  of  trades,  women’s  wages 
averaged  12s.  8d.  They  ranged  from  15s.  lid. 

In  the  bedsteads  trade  to  9s.  6d.  for  a full 
week  in  the  chain  trade.  And  with  regard 
to  the  latter  it  should  be  added  that  out- 

E.4II NINOS  AND  HODBS  OF  LABOUR. 


much  lower  rates  were  paid,  were  excluded. 

Comparison  with  the  average  earnings  of 
men  in  some  of  the  other  groups  of  trudes 
dealt  with  in  the  enquiry  of  1907  show* 
that  men  in  the  metal  trade  earn  on  the 
whole  distinctly  more  than  men  employed 
in  the  other  groups  of  trades. 

When  contrasted  with  the  average  earnings 
disclosed  by  a similar  enquiry  in  188G  into 
some  branches  of  these  trades  a remarkable 
rate  of  increase  is  shown.  , , ^ 

The  Board  of  Trade  enquiry  included 
over  one-half  of  the  1|  million  workers , 
employed,  and  may  be  considered  fully 
representative.  The  following  table 
shows  the  average  earnings  of  men  of 
and  above  20  years  of  age  returned  as 
working  full  time  during  the  last  week 
of  September,  1906,  and  the  proportions 
of  men  whose  wages  fell  within  various 
limits;— 


Industry 


Pig  iron 

Iron  and  steel  

Tinplate 

Engineering  and  boilermaking  . . . 
Ship,  &c.,  building  and  repairing. 
Railway  carriage  and  wagon 

Light  iron  castings,  &c 

Electrical,  &c.,  apparatus  

Wire  drawing  and  working  

Brass  and  allied  metal  

Gold,  silver,  electro-plate  

Jewellery  

Edge  tools,  spades,  &c 

Smelting,  rolling,  &c,,of  metals  othe 

Cycle  making  and  repairing 

Tubes  

Nails,  screw's,  <fec 

Bedsteads  

Farriery  and  general  smiths  .. 

Scientific  instruments 

Needles,  fish  hooks,  &c 

Chain  anchors,  &c.  , 

Locks,  latches,  keys,  &c 

Watches  and  clocks  


Type  founding 
Other  metals 


Total  7~‘fi 


Percentage  of  Men  whose  earning  were  : 

Average 

Under 
, 20s. 

20s.  and 
under 
30s. 

30s.  and 
under 
40s. 

40s.  and 
under  60s.  and 
60s.  above. 

Avera*je 

Earnings 

hours  of 
full 
week. 

6-9 

32-9 

32-3 

24-5 

3*4 

s. 

34 

d, 

4 

hours. 
55  "2 

6*2 

34-0 

29-0 

18*5 

12*3 

39 

1 

54*4 

4-8 

20-8 

18*7 

42-7 

13-0 

42 

0 

47-8 

9-1' 

32-9 

38-4 

17-5 

2*1 

32 

5 

53-1 

5-1 

27*4 

43*9 

18-1 

5 *5 

35 

11 

, 52-9 

9-2 

42-3 

32*9 

14-2 

1-4 

30 

9 

53*6 

7 '9 

42*6 

30*6 

16-7 

2-2 

’ n 

4 

53*8 

3*1 

; 35-2 

33*9 

25-0 

2-8 

34 

7 

52-4 

7*1 

30-6 

26*9 

31-2 

4-2 

35 

7 

54-8 

4*1 

41-1 

38*1 

14-3 

2*4 

31 

9 

52-7 

3-2 

26-6 

35-9 

27*8 

6-5 

30 

6 

63-2 

3*1 

20-4 

37-7 

31-2 

7-0 

38 

0 

51-7 

7*5 

40*3 

34-5 

16*1 

1'6 

31 

2 

62-7 

, 7-3 

43-3 

29*4 

18*2 

31 

5 

. 57*7 

4*2 

36-9 

32-3 

22-0 

4-6 

34 

4 

53*4 

18*2 

49-1 

19*9 

10-3 

2-5 

28 

3 

55*0 

9-8 

41-7 

30-4 

■ 15-0 

3-1 

31 

0 

53 -O' 

2*2 

27-0 

40*7 

25-1 

5-0 

36 

3 

52*6 

6*1 

52*4 

36*6 

4-8 

0-1 

27 

9 

55-0 

1-2 

17-0 

47-5 

31-2 

3-1 

36 

10. 

52-6 

5*2 

38-9 

37-3 

17-8 

0*8 

31 

9 

50-0 

7*4 

42-0 

21-3 

18*9 

10-4 

35 

4 

46-8 

6-9 

65-6 

31*1 

5*8 

O;0 

28 

0 

55-0 

3*8 

31-5 

43-8 

18-1 

2-8 

32 

7 

53*4 

4*6 

33-1 

42-0 

18-9 

1-4 

33 

3 

52*3 

. 7*5 

35*3 

35*9 

19-1 

2-2 

32 

6 

63-0 

. r-9 

33-4 

1 36-2 

18-7 

4-1 

33 

11 

53-2 

Groups  or  Trades  Compared. 


Aver- 

age 

Earn- 

ings. 

Proper,  of  men  earning 

Trades. 

und’r 

20s. 

20b.* 

und’r 

40s. 

ll® 

60s. 

and 

aho'e 

Metal  engineering,&c. 
trades  

8.  d. 
33  11 

7-6 

69-6 

18-7 

4-1 

Building,  &c.,  trades 

32  0 

6-7 

77-9 

15*2 

1*2 

Textile  trades 

28  1 

18-4 

67*6 

12*6 

1*4 

Oiothing  trades  .... 

30  2 

7-2 

79*9 

10-0 

2*3 

FubUo  utility  eevices 

28  1 

12*0 

78*7 

f 8*7 

0*6 

1886  AND  1906  COMPARED. 


Industry. 


Pig  iron  

Tinplate  

Engineering  and  boiler- 

making  

Shipbuilding,  etc 

RaUway  carr’ge  building 

All  the  above 


Av.  earnings 
(full  time). 


1886. 


1906. 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

26  0 

34  7 

30*5 

33  5 

42  0 

1 25-7 

25  9 

32  5 

'25  -9 

29-  3 

35  11 

22-3 

25  2 

30  9 

22-2 

20  7 

83  5 

26-7 

Per. 

cent 

inc. 


WAGES  AND  HOUllS. 


The  Earnings  of  Agriciiltunal  Labourers. 


The  volume  ys^hich  deals  with  agricul- 
ture in  1907  is  based  on  the  returns 
made  by  over  16,000  farmers,  resident 
in  all  parts  of  tho  United  Kingdom, 
who  together  employed  over  78,000 
male  adult  labourers  in  regular  work. 
It  is  important  in  agriculture  to  dis- 
tinguish between  cash  wages  and  real 
earnings.  Most  agricultural  labourers 
leceive,  either  at  special  periods  or 
throughout  the  year,  extra  cash  pay- 


ments (in  connection  with  harvest,  Ac.) 
or  payments  in  kind,  such  as  board 
and  lodging  for  unmarried  men,  free 
cottages,  or  cottages  at  reduced  rents, 
fuel,  or  milk.  The  nature  and  amount 
of  these  allowances  varies  from  county 
to  county,  but  in  computing  earnings 
full  credit  has  in  each  case  been  given 
to  them.  For  each  country  the  average 
weekly  cash  wages  and  earnings  are 
shown  by  the  following  table 


England. 

Scotland. 

Wales. 

Ireland. 

Cash 

wages 

Earn- 

ings 

Cash 

wages 

Earn- 

ings 

Cash 

wages 

Earn- 

ings 

1 Cash 
1 wages 

Earp- 

ings 

Ordinarv  labourers  

s.  d. 

14  6 

15  3 

16  1 
15  11 

s.  d. 

17  6 

18  9 

19  1 
19  7 

s.  d. 

15  1 

14  4 
13  4 

13  9 

6.  d. 

18  11  • 
19  8 

19  4 - 

20  5 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

6.  d. 

s.  d. 

Horsemen  

i'attlemen  

ijhepherds  

All  classes  

15  2 

18  4 

14  g 

19  7 

13  9 

18  0 

9 3 

11  3 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  give 
details  for  Wales  and  Ireland,  as  farms 
are  usually  too  small  to  allow  of  dis- 
tinctive duties  being  assigned  to  par- 
ticular men. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  wages  in  each  coun- 
try are  highest  in  those  districts  which  are 
adjacent  to  industrial  or  mining  centres,  and 
lowest  where  no  industry  of  importance 
•competes  with  agriculture  for  a supply  of 
labour. 

Agricultural  labourers  as  a rule  receive 
very  little  in  the  way  of  holidays,  without 
loss  of  pay.  Christmas  Day  and  Good 
Friday  are  the  only  days  generiilly  recog- 
nised as  holidays  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
is  fair  to  point  out,  though,  that  in  most 
■cases  deductions  are  not  made  when  men 
are  absent  through  sickness. 

Thus  for  England  the  counties  in  which 


the  highest  and  lowest  average  rates  of 
wages  and  earnings  prevail  are : — 

Highest  Rates. 


County. 

Cash  wages. 

Earnings. 

Durham  

s.  d. 

18  6 

s.  d. 

22  0 

Northumberland  .... 

18  3 

21  6 

Lancashire  

18  4 

21  0 

Middlesex  

18  10 

20  10 

Lowest  Rates. 


County. 

Cash  wages. 

Earnings. 

Oxford 

s.  d. 

13  9 

8,  d. 
16  4 

Dorset  

12  9 

16  6 

Norfolk  

13  6 

16  6 

Suffolk 

13  5 

16  7 

CO-OPERATION. 


The  material  progress  of  the  Co- 
operative movement  is  as  remarkable 
as  it  is  continuous.  The  following 
figures  for  1909  and  1910  are  taken  from 


the  Report  of  the  Central  Board  to  the 
Co-operative  Congress— the  annual  par- 
liament of  co-operators — held  at  Brad- 
ford in  June,  1911. 


Societies. 

Members, 

Shares. 

£ 

Sales. 

£ 

Profits. 

£ 

Wholesale  

1910 

2 

1,434 

(societies) 

2,167,476 

34,305,991 

843,583 

1909 

2 

1,439 

2,068,243 

83,133,074 

922,766 

Retail 

1910 

1,428 

2,542,532 

81,614,559 

71,861,383 

10,938,331 

„ 

1909 

1,430 

2,469,039 

30,804,246 

70,375,078 

10,847,946 

In  considering  these  figures  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  w^holesale  societies  is  done 
Avith  the  retail  societies  which  compose 
them.  Since  1895  the  sales  of  the 
wholesale  societies  have  risen  from 
under  14  to  over  34  millions  per  annum, 
and  of  the  retail  societies  from  34  to  71 
millions.  The  membership  of  the  retail 
societies  has  just  doubled  itself  in  the 
15  years,  and  is  now  over  9 per  cent,  of 
the  total  population  above  20  years  of 
age.  Of  the  profits  the  sum  of  £88,761 
^vas  applied  to  educational  purposes 
in  1909.  Dividend  for  1909  worked  out  at 


an  average  of  2s.  5|d.  in  the  £ in  the 
retail  societies,  and  4d.  in  the  English. 
8d.  in  the  Scottish  wholesale  societies. 

Taking  the  various  kinds  of  societies 
separately,  the  returns  of  productive 
societies  for  1909  show  a total  of  1,120 
societies  partly  or  wholly  engaged  in 
production  with  49,753  employes,  and 
a total  output  of  £24,332,927.  Food  and 
tobacco  accounted  for  over  74  per  cent. 
The  following  figures  will  show  the  great 
development  in  Co-operative  production : 
1899  . . £9,888,533  I 1908  . . 22,778,^85 
1907  . 19^417,753  L 1909  ..  24,332^927 


EAILWAYMBN'S  WAGES. 

THE  WAGES  OF  RAILWAYMEN. 


The  average  weekly  earnings  of  men 
employed  in  the  coaching,  goods,  loco- 
motive. and  engineers’  departments  of 
the  15  principal  tailway  companies 
during  1900-1910  are  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table ; — 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

1900  25  OJ  1906  25  5J 

1901  25  Oi  1907  25  10 

1902  24  Hi  1908  25  0 

1903  ..  24  104  1909  25 

1904  25  0|  1910  25  9 

1905  25  3i 

Official  detailed  figures  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  different  grades  of  railway- 
men  are  at  present  not  available  for 
any  year  later  than  1886.  But  in 
1907  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants  conducted  an  elaborate 
census  of  the  wages  of  railway  workers, 
which  embraced  about  260,000  employes. 
It  may  thus  be  taken  as  fully  repre- 
sentative. 

The  average  wages  of  the  various 
grades  were  found  to  be  as  follows : — 
6.  d.  s.  d. 


Drivers  

38 

10 

Signalmen  .... 

23 

1 

Goods  Foremen 

27 

7 

Ticket  collectors 

21 

6 

Goods  Guards . . 

26  10 

Carmen  

21 

6 

Passenger  G’ds 

26 

1 

Loaders  

21 

5 

Signal  Fitters  . . 

24 

8 

Goods  Porters . . 

19 

6 

Shunters 

24 

2 

Platelayers 

19 

4 

Examiners  . . . . 

24 

2 

Carriage  Clean’s 

18 

5 

Gangers  

24 

1 

Passenger  port  rs  17 

5 

Firemen  

24 

0 

Engine  cleaners 

14 

8 

Checkers 

23 

5 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
these  figures  were  rendered  low  by 
the  inclusion  of  an  undue  proportion 
of  boys.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  for  of  the  259,284  returns  only 
15,921  or  6 per  cent,  related  to  boys. 

The  general  position  is  shown  thus : — 
England  and  United 

Wales.  Kingdom. 

Wage.s.  No.  P.c.  No.  P.c. 

20s.  and  under  81,300  36-7  ..  100,930  38*8 
21s.  to  30s...  113,780  51*3  ..  128,810  49*8 
31s.  and  over  26,610  12*0  ..  29,540  11-4 


221,690  100  ..  259,280  100 

The  figures  show  that  for  the  United 
Kingdom  half  of  the  railway  employes 
come  between  the  20s.  and  30s.  limit, 
while  only  11 '4  per  cent,  receive  more 
than  31s,  Beyond  this,  the  figures  con- 
firm the  assertion,  frequently  denied 
that  there  are  over  100,000  employes 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
whose  standard  wage  does  not  exceed 
£l  per  week. 

Comparison  with  the  table  above  will  show 
that  in  1907  the  general  average  wages  were 
higher  than  usual. 


The  total  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
railway  service  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
in  various  years  is  shown  below. 

1895  465,112  1904  581,664 

1898  534,141  1907  621,341 

1901  575,034  1910  608,750 

The  wages’  bills,  as  given  in  the 
“ Economist  ” of  August  12th,  for  the 
companies  show  a total  increase  of 
£269,100  for  1911  over  1910:—  


Company. 


Wages. 


1910. 


1911. 


London  & North-Western 

Midland  

Lancashire  & Yorkshire  . . 

Great  Northern  

Great  Eastern 

Great  Central  

Great  Western  

London  & South- 4Vc&tern 

North-Eastern  

South-Eastern  & Chatham 
London,  Brighton,  &c. 
North  Staffordshire  . 

Metropolitan  

North  London 


£ 

1,997,700 

2,053,400 

870,700 

786.400 
786,600 

747.900 
1,765,600 

672.900 
1,392,800 

570.400 
387,800 

122.900 

86.400 

60.400 


£ 

2,063,600 

2,064,100 

892.200 

804.800 
810,500 

782.800 
1,798,700 

681.200 
1,427,900 

580,400 

392,300 

127,100 

85,900 

59,600 


Total 


12,301,900  12,571,000 
+ £269,100 


A report  in  the  “ New  Y'ork  World  shows  that 
wages,  even  when  higher  cost  of  living  is  taken 
into  account,  are  higher  on  American  than  on 
English  railways.  American  wages,  moreover, 
sliow  a substantial  rise  in  the  ten  years  1899- 
1909,  the  last  period  for  which  official  statistics 
are  available.  The  following  was  the  average 
daily  wage  in  1909,  excluding  payment  for  over- 
time, of  the  American  railway  man 

Daily  Increase 
Wages,  per  cent. 


s. 

d.  over  18! 

General  Office  Clerks  

10 

7 

10 

Station  Agents  

8 

8 

23 

Other  Station  Men  

7 

81 

12 

Enginemen 

18 

31 

21 

Firemen  

H 

2 

32 

Conductors  

15 

0 

23 

Other  Train  Men  

10 

94 

38 

Machinists  

11 

26 

Carpenters  

io 

4 

22 

Other  Shopmen  

8 

10 

33 

Section  Foremen  

8 

6 

21 

Other  Trackmen  

6 

2 

25 

Switch  Tenders,  &c 

6 

9 

3 

Telegraphists  

9 

81 

13 

Employes  (Floating  equlpm’t) 

9 

51 

15 

Other  employes  and  Customers 

7 

8 

18 

In  comparing  these  rates  with  the  earningn 
of  British  railwaymen  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  much  higher  cost  of  living  and  the 
remarkable  rise  in  prices  in  the  period  1699- 
1909  in  America. 


On  October  27th  it  was  announced  Uiat  substantial  increases  in  wages  were  being 
made  by  the  G.W.R.  to  various  classes  of  railwaymen.  Foremen  passenger  shunters’ 
wages  in  future  to  be  36s.-40s.  per  week,  other  classes  28s. -30s.  and  22s. -25s. ; guards 
(2nd  class  men),  max.,  38s.;  goods  guards,  max.,  32s.;  signalmen  (1st  class),  29s., 
cmintv  and  branch  lines.  26s..  &-c.  The  other  great  railway  lines  were  following  suit. 
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LABOUR. 


THE  RAILWAY  COMMISSION  REPORT. 


The  Railway  Commission  issued  its 
report  on  October  21st.  On  the  vital 
Question  of  “ recognition  ” the  report 
ad  vises  that — 

“The  members  of  each  Board  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  select  a secretary  from 
any  source  they  may  think  proper.  We 
mention  this  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  recognition,  as  it  may  be 
regarded  as  pertaining  to  it.” 

Thus  trade  union  officials,  though  not 
employes  of  the  company,  may  be  pre- 
■ent  to  put  the  men’s  case. 

The  precise  wording  of  the  important 
clauses  of  the  draft  report  bearing  on 
this  point  are: — 

Secretaries. — Each  side  of  a Conciliation 
Board  shall  have  a secretary,  who  may  take 
part  in  discussions  and  act  as  an  advocate 
if  desired,  but  shall  have  no  vote'  unless  he 
I»  a member  of  the  Board. 

The  company’s  secretary  of  each  Concilia- 
tion Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany from  any  source  it  pleases. 

The  employes’  secretary  shall  be  chosen 
by  a majority  of  the  employes’  side  of  the 
Conciliation  Board,  who  may  select  him 
from  any  source  they  please,  and  shall 
determine  the  length  and  conditions  of  his 
office,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  .scheme. 

In  dealing  with  the  men’s  suggestion 
that  Conciliation  Board  awards  have 
been  evaded  by  the  companies,  the 
Commissioners  state; — 

“ The  examples  of  regrading  the  estab- 
lishment of  trip  rates  and  the  othej  methods 
of  management,  by  which  the  men  were 
alleged  to  have'  been  deprived  of  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  awards,  are  not  numerous. 
Some  of  the  companies  did  take  this  action, 
but  assuming  that  in  doing  so  they  acted  in 
good  faith  and  were  within  their  rights,  the 
carrying  out  of  these  economies  at  the  very 
time  the  awards  came  into  operation  was. 


in  our  opinion,  unfortunate  and  calculated 
to  e.xcite  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
irritation.” 

The  failure  of  the  Conciliation 
Boards  set  up  in  1907  is  stated  to  bo 
due  to  the  fact  that  from  the  first  tho 
parties  regarded  conciliation  as  a mat- 
ter of  form,  merely  preparatory  to 
arbitration,  whicl^  was  to  settle  tho 
real  points  at  issue.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  scheme 
itself,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  rendered  very 
difficult  the  application  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  scheme,  which  depend  on 
conciliation. 

Summarising  the  men’s  evidence,  the 
chief  points  of  complaint  were: — 

(1)  The  delay  of  two  months  and  a half 
before  any  matter  can  be  brought  before  a 
Board. 

(2)  The  Sectional  Boards  are  at  present 
merely  formal  mediums  through  v/hich  busi- 
ness is  carried  to  the  Central  Boards— a 
further  cause  of  much  delay. 

(3)  The  scheme  is  said  to  be  too  limited 
in  its  scope,  and  it  is  contended  that  it 
should  provide  for  the  consideration  of  all 
relations  between  railwaymen  and  the  com- 
panies, except  those  in  which  discipline  and 
manage^ment  are  concerned. 

(4)  The  disadvantage  to  which  the  men 
were  placed  by  having  to  elect  as  secretary 
a fellow-employ^ — dependent  on  the  com- 
pany for  position  and  future  prospects. 

(5)  The  delay,  expense,  and-  difficulty  of 
interpretation  of  arbitration  awards,  ana  the 
long  periods  fixed  for  their  continuance.  Any 
award,  it  was  urged,  should  be  terminabla 
after  one  year  by  three  months’  notice  On 
either  side. 

The  evidence  of  the  companies  trac 
versed  generally  the  statements  mado 
by  the  men. 


The  Commissioneps’  Decision. 


First  of  all.  Central  Boards  are  to  be 
abolished  in  favour  of  Sectional  Boards. 

On  the  question  of  delay,  the  Com- 
mission considers  that  ” the  approach 
to  the  company  ” should  be  ” not  only 
maintained,  but  facilitated,”  and  that 
every  effort  be  made  by  both  the  com- 
panies and  the  men  to  adjust  matters 
of  difference  before  the  next  step. 

” If,  however,  any  matter  dealing 
with  hours,  wages,  or  conditions  of  ser- 
vice, except  questions  of  or  bearing 
npon  discipline  and  management,”  be 
not  settled  by  direct  deputation,  then 
it  ” shall  be  placed  upon  the  agenda 
paper  for  reference  to  a Conciliation 
Board  to  be  assembled  xmder  nominal 
circumstances  at  intervals  of  six 
months.”  . 

” A special  meeting  ” may  be  de- 
manded at  14  days’  notice,  and  ” if  a 
difference  should  arise  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  such  special  meeting  the  ques- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  chair- 
man within  the  14  days.”  The  chair- 
man (not  the  company  be  it  noted) 
•hall  fix  the  date  of  the  special  meet- 
ins  ii  ha  grants  IL. 


The  chairman,  entrusted  with  safe- 
guarding the  men  against  delay,  is  not 
to  be  a director  nor  a servant  of  any 
railway  company,  but  he  is  to  be 
selected  from  a panel  to  be  constituted 
by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Agreements  arrived  at  by  a Board 
are  to  continue  in  force  for  12  months, 
and  afterwards  until  amended.  Deci- 
sions by  a chairman  stand  for  two  years. 

All  existing  agreements  and  awards 
are  to  remain  in  force  until  July  1st. 
1912,  and  thereafter  continue  until 
superseded. 

Agreements  arrived  at  by  the  Boards 
are  to  be  final,  and  the  option  of  rejec- 
tion by  the  companies  or  the  men 
within  a certain  period  granted  by  the. 
scheme  of  1907  is  to  be  abolished. 

The  new  scheme  is  to  remain  in 
force  until  November  6th,  1914,  and  !• 
to  be  subject  to  determination  or  revi- 
sion as  regards  any  given  company  by 
12  months’  notice  by  the  company  or 
by  a majority  of  the  aggregate  repre- 
sentatives of  employes  on  all  the  Con- 
ciliation Boards  for  the  oompaniei* 
cetera- 


TRADE  BOARDS 

A SUCCESSFUL  ATTACK  ON  SWEATING. 
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The  working  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act 
1909,  ie  a matter  of  deep  importance 
to  social  reformers,  for  it  represented 
the  first  attempt  on  the  part  pf  the 
State,  under  the  modern  organisation 
of  industry,  to  interfere  directly 
between  masters  and  men  in  the 
regulation  of  wages.  The  cry  of  the 
sweated  worker  overcame  at  last  the 
reluctance  of  Parliament  to  intervene 
in  the  hitherto  sacred  region  of  wages, 
and.  as  an  experiment,  authority  was 
given  to  set  up  Trade  Boards  to  fix 
minimum  rates  of  wages  in  four 
selected  industries,  viz;— 

(1)  Ready-made  and  wholesale  bespoke 
tailoring ; 

(2)  Paper  box  making ; 

(3)  The  finishing  processes  of  machme- 
mado  lacc ; 

(4)  Certain  kinds  of  chainmaking. 
Chainmaking  was  first  tackled  by 

the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  successful 
attempt  made  to  increase  the  remune- 
ration of  the  women  chainmakers 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  “ Daily 
News"  Year  Book  of  1911.  The  2id. 
per  hour  time  rate,  and  the  piece 
Tate  subsequently  ba.sed  upon  it  repre- 
sent an  average  increase  of  at  least 
60  per  cent.  2^d.  per  hour  is  by  no 
means  a princely  remuneration,  but 
12S.  a week  means  much  to  a woman 
to  whom  8s.  a week  has  previously 
b^n  an  apparently  unattainable  ideal. 

In  the  sweated  portion  of  the  men’s 
trades,  rates  ranging  from  5d.  to  7d.  an . 
hour  have  been  fixed.  In  the  cases  of 
both  men  and  women  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced during  the  optional  period  of 
' six  months . allowed  by  the  Act.  But 
the  firmness  of  the  newly-formed 
union— a remarkable  by'mroduct  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Trade  Board — 
the  material  and  moral  support  of 
the  outside  public,  and,  what  is  an 
Interesting  and  novel  feature  of  indus- 
trial conflicts,  the  help  of  the  more 
public-spirited  employers,  who  were 
quite  willing  to  pay  the  increased 
rate,  sufficed  to  overcome  this. 

In  the  Nottingham  Jace  trade  it  is 
indisputable  that  in  the  past  a large 
number  of  the  women  employed  have 
been  unable  to  earn  a bare  Id.  per 
hour.  Attempts  have  been  made 
In  the  paet  by  the  best  firms  to 
secure  the  payment  of  -reasonable 
rates  to  their  workers.  Some  years 
ago  ,a  list  of  piece  rates  to  be  paid  to 
the  middlewomen  was  drawm  up,  and 
a large  number  of  firms  voluntarily 
agreed  to  observe  it.  But  it  broke 
down,  as  all  voluntary  schemes  of  the 
*ort  have  broken  down,  because  of  the 
competition  of  less  public-spirited  em- 
ployers. It  has,  however,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  niece  rate  fixed  by  the 
Trade  Board  for  payment,  not  to  the 
middlewomen,  but  to  the  actual 
workers — a tjonsiderable  advance.  The 
time  rate  of  3d.  an  hour  had  already 
been  fixed.  , 

In  number  of  persons  employed, 
In  the  multitudinous  variety  of  their 


decentralisation,  the  box-making  and 
tailoring  trades  present  far  greater 
difficulties.  Hence  in  these  the  work  U 
not  so  far  advanced. 

The  paper-box  trade  affords  employ- 
ment for  22,000  workers,  of  whom  about 
17,000  are  women.  On  the  dim- 
cult  question  whether  the  same  rate 
should  be  fixed  for  the  whole  country 
or  whether  differentiation  between 
areas  should  be  allowed,  it  was 
decided  that  the  balance  of  advantage 
rested  with  a universal  rate.  A similar 
decision  was  later  on  reached  by  the 
tailoring  board.  Legal  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  graduated  rates  at  first 
fixed  will  delay  the  minimum  rate  of  3d, 
per  hour,  to  Which  the  Trade  Board 
has  agreed,  becoming  obligatory  until 
about  June,  1912 —though  it  will  have 
a limited  operation  from  December  on- 
wards. Piece  rates  have  yet  to  bo 
settled.  , ^ . 

The  improvement  wrought  by  this 
rate  varies  in  different  branches  of  the 
trade.  The  match-box  maker,  for 
example,  used  to  receive  about  2d.  per 
gross,  which  rarely  yielded  more  than 
about  l|d,  per  hour  and  often  produced 
considerably  less.  On  an  average  It 
has  been  calculated  that  the  increaso 
right  through  the  trade  will  Work  out 
at  about  3s.  a week. 

The  Tailoring  Board,  established  to 
deal  at  first  only  with  men’s  garments, 
after  long  hesitation  decided  on  a 
general  minimum  rate  of  3Jd.  for 
v/omen  and  6d.  for  men  per  hour  in 
October,  1911.  Nine  months,  however, 
must  elapse,  according  to  the  Act, 
before  this  rate  becomes  universally 
obligatory. 

In  each  trade  the  question  of  learners 
and  juvenile  labour  has  been  dealt 
with.  There  was  a danger  that  the 
payment  of  the  minimum  rates  might 
be  avoided  by  a large  increas,e  of  so- 
called  “learners.”  This  possible  eva- 
sion has  been  forestalled  in  the  box 
trade,  for  example,  by  the  reqtdrement 
(1)  That  all  learners  must  hold  a certifi- 
cate from  the  Trade  Board ; (2)  that  to 
every  learner  wages  shall  be  paid  according 
to  a scale  which,  starting  at  4s.  a week, 
reaches  the  ordinary  adult  rate  in  thre® 
years  by  quarterly  increments;  (3)  that  no 
worker  over  18  years  old  shall  be  considered 
a learner ; (4)  that  the  proportion  of  learneri 
to  ordinary  workers  must  not  pass  a cer- 
tain limit;  and  (5)  that  each  learner  must 
have  a reasonable  prospect  of  receiving  du# 
instruction. 

Thus,  to  sum  up,  it  may  be  fairly 
claimed  that  so  far  as  two  of  the  four 
selected  sweated  trades  are  concerned, 
the  Trade  Boards  have  proved  their 
utility  by  effecting  a remarkable 
increase  of  wages.  It  Is  a tribute  to 
the  success  of  the  Trade  Boards  that 
already  applications  to  be  included 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are 
pouring  In  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
that  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and 
various  other  countries  are  cqnsjder- 


producta 
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LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

The  Organisation  of  Industry. 

occurred  when,  for  example,  ship- 
builders on  tho  Tyne  have  been  short 
of  hands,  and  riveters  on  the  Thames 
have  wandered  from  yard  to  yard  in 
a haphazard,  demoralising,  and  often 
fruitless,  search  for  work.  But  the 
network  of  Exchanges  has  many  other 
duties  yet  to  perform.  Unemployment 
insurance,  for  example,  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  a well- 
organised  system  of  Labour  Exchanges. 
As  the  mobility  of  labour  is  increased 
a heavy  blow  will  be  struck  at  the 
wasteful  system  by  which  each 
individual  employer  is  apt  to  keep  his 
own  reserve  of  half  employed  and 
slowly  deteriorating  labour  waiting  at 
his  own  gates,  instead  of  calling  on 
a reserve  available  to  the  whole  trade. 
Through  juvenile  advisory  commit- 
tees the  entry  of  lads  and  girls  into 
blind  alley  employments — a fruitful 
source  of  hooliganism  and  pauperism 
—will  be  prevented.  And  at  the  same 
time  an  enormous  mass  of  statistical 
information  is  being  collected  which 
will  afford  a ready  index  of  the  state 
of  the  labour  market  in  any  particular 
industry,  and  will  provide  the  data  on 
which  future  reforms  will  be  based. 
In  short,  the  Labour  Exchanges  afford 
the  necessary  machinery  for  evolving 
order  our  of  our  present  industrial  chaos. 

The  Record  of  Twelve  Months’  Working. 


The  first  Labour  Exchanges  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
<;pened  on  February  1st,  1910,  but 
though  tho  system  has  not  been  in 
existence  yet  for  two  years  its  success 
13  assured.  By  the  end  of  September, 
1911,  239  Exchanges  were  opened  and  in 
lull  working  order,  and  before  1912 
begins  it  is  expected  that  this  number 
will  have  increased  to  300.  All  the 
larger  towns  already  have  Exchanges, 
soon  every  town  With  more  than  25,000 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
smaller  towns,  will  each  possess  one, 
and  at  the  moment  by  co-operation 
with  the  Post  Office  and  by  a system 
of  travelling  clerks  efforts  are  being 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  work  of 
the  Exchanges  in  the  more  purely 
rural  districts.  This  great  national 
system,  tapping  every  source  of  sup- 
ply, answering  every  demand  for  labour 
rapidly  and  efficiently,  is  destined  to 
play  an  enormous  part  in  that  closer 
organisation  of  national  life,  which 
has  long  been  the  dream  of  social 
reformers.  For  the  present,  the  Ex- 
changes chiefly  carry  out  their  primary 
duty  of  putting  employers  desiring 
workpeople  and  workpeople  seeking 
employment  into  touch  with  each 
other,  and  of  saving  the  delay  and 
economic  loss  which  has  hitherto 


During  the  first  twelve  months  of 
their  working  497,067  vacancies  were 
notified  by  employers,  and  404,525  of 
these  were  filled  by  men  sent  directly 
by  the  Exchanges. 

Analysed  by  trades,  the  work  accom- 
plished appears  as  follows: — 


Vacancies  Filied  by  the  Exchanges  for 
Twelve  Months  ending  January,  1911. 


Men. 

W’omen 

Childr’n 

Total. 

Building  and  con- 

struction .... 
Metals  and  en- 

51,158 

— 

1,149 

52,307 

gineering  .... 

37,263 

1,163 

4,590 

43,016 

Textiles  & dress 
Transport  and 

12,040 

14,236 

7,547 

33,823 

messages  .... 

67,584 

353 

18,957 

86,894 

Agriculture  .... 

9,210 

4,170 

1,053 

14,433 

Commercial 

7,962 

2,262 

4,283 

14,507 

Food  and  lodging 

7,007 

8,128 

4,194 

19,329 

Domes.(out-door) 

1,706 

26,643 

4,178 

32.527 

General  labourers 

46,111 

— 

711 

46,822 

Other  occupat’ns 

29,801 

12,340 

18,726 

60,867 

Totals  

269,842 

69,295 

65,388 

404,525 

The  total  number  of  applicants 
registered  at  the  Exchanges  during  the 
period  was  1,2S9,121.  These  figures 
represent  separate  individuals,  except 
in  so  far  as  persons  register  more  than 
ondb  in  London  and  elsewhere,  where 
several  Exchanges  may  be  easy  of 
access  to  the  same  person.  The  num- 
ber of  vacancies  notified  by  employers 
was  507,733.  During  the  later  months 
of  1911  the  work  of  tho  Exchanges  has 


steadily  increased.  Already  over  5,000 
firms,  including  some  of  the  largest 
employers  of  labour,  exhibit  the 
enamelled  notice  at  the  gates  of  their 
works  that  men  will  only  be  taken  on 
through  the  nearest  Labour  Exchange. 

That  much  greater  mobility  is  being 
given  to  labour  is  shown  by  the  figures 
for  men  for  whom  work  is  found  out 
of  their  own  districts,  which  for  the 
six  months  ending  July,  1911,  reached 
32,151,  an  average  of  over  1,200  a week. 
The  Board  of  Trade  is  specially  em- 
powered to  advance  travelling  expenses 
to  men  for  whoni  work  has  been  found 
at  a distance  on  the  understanding 
that  it  is  repaid  from  wages.  Up  to 
the  end  of  March,  1911,  nearly  9,000 
men  had  benefited  by  this  provision 
to  the  extent  of  £2,400.  Of  this  amount 
already  £2,200  had  been  repaid. 

This  power  is  not  exercised  in  cases 
where  a lower  rate  of  wages  is  being 
offered  to  the  workman  than  is 
usually  paid  in  the  district  and  trade, 
nor  where  the  vacancy  has  occurred 
through  a labour  dispute. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  Exchanges 
towards  labour  troubles  is  one  of 
neutrality.  If  the  Exchange  officials 
are  notified  that  a strike  is  in  pro- 
gress, then  it  is  their  business  to  in- 
form all  workmen  of  this  fact  before 
sending  them  to  jobs  rendered  vacant 
by  the  dispute.  Similarly,  men  ren- 
dered idle  by  a lock-out  are  not  sent 
to  another  employer  until  ho  has  been 
informed  of  the  circumstance... 
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THE  COAL  MINES  BILL. 

UCS.S  of  any  manager  to  continue  to  hold  a 


The  Coal  Mines  Bill,  which,  after  many 
weeks’  consideration  in  a Staiuling  Com- 
inittco  composed  chiefly  of  mining  experts 
of  all  parties,  was  awaiting  third  reading  at 
the  commencement  of  the  autumn  ses.sion, 
is  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  Royal 
t'ommisslon  on  Mines,  ripened  more  rapidly 
than  generally  is  the  case  by  the  appalling 
Whitehaven  disaster  of  1910  and  the  general 
increase  in  the  death-rate  from  mining 
accidents  during  the  last  five  years. 

Its  128  clauses  and  4 schedules  consolidate 
existing  legislation,  and  in  addition  give 
largely  increased  power  to  the  Home  Office 
in  the  supervision , and  inspection  of  mines 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Every  mine  is  to  be  under  the  responsible 
control  of  a qualified  manager — either  the 
owner  himself  or  some  person  deputed  by  him. 
But  no  man  may  act  or  be  appointed  as 
manager  until  he  has  acquired  a certificate 
oJ  competency  from  a Board  for  Mining 
Examinations  composed  of  six  mine-owners, 
six  representatives  of  working  miners,  and 
three  Home  Office  inspectors.  On  complaint 


certificate  of  competency.  Elaborate  rules 
are  made  to  secure  safety.  No  portion  of  a 
mine  is  to  be  considered  in  a fit  state  for 
working  or  passing  in  if  the  air  contains 
le.ss  than  19  per  cent,  of  oxygen  or  more 
than  li  per  cent,  of  carbon-dioxide.  Only 
locked  safety-lamps  are  to  be  used. 

At  least  two  shafts  or  outlets  accessible 
from  every  portion  of  the  mine  are  to  be 
provided,  and  each  is  to  be  supplied  witli 
winding  apparatus  constantly  available  and 
periodically  inspected.  The  use  of  electricity 
is  carefully  limited  owing  to  the  danger  of 
sparks  causing  explosions,  and  numerous 
other  matters,  e.g.,  the  prevention  of  coal 
dust,  the  storing  and  use  of  explosives,  are 
dealt  with  in  detail.  The  provision  of  baths 
and  drying  accommodation  is  naade  com- 
pulsory where  a two-thirds  majority  of  the 
men  desire  them.  Boys  under  14  years  of 
age  and  girls  and  women  of  any  age  are 
forbidden  to  work  underground.  Finally, 
arrangements  are  made  to  fix  the  respon- 
sibility for  and  to  ensure  the  observance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


a public  enquiry  may  be  held  as  to  the  fit- 

ALIEN  IMMIGRANTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Act  of 
1905  has  diminished  the  number  of 
alien  criminals  convicted.  The  following 
table  shov/s  clearly  enough  the  rate 
at  which  both  the  number  of  aUen 
prisoners  and  the  percentage  they 
bear  to  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
have  decreased : — 


Year. 

Total 
number  of 
prisoners. 

Number 
of  alien 
prisoners. 

■Percentage 
of . 

aliens. 

1904  

198,395 

4,396 

2-22 

190.5  

196,168 

4,088 

2*08 

1906  

1 183,773 

3,399 

1-85 

1907  , 

[ 174,631 

2,799 

1*60 

1908  

184,708 

2,999 

1-62 

1909  

182,820 

2,329 

1*27 

1910  1 

1 168,242 

2,050 

1-22 

No  doubt  some  of  this  diminution  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  increasing  dis- 
like of  a criminal,  if  he  be  an  alien, 
to  admit  his  nationality,  lor  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  punishment,  an 
alien  convicted  of  crime  is  liable  to 
expulsion.  As  a matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, the  pow^er  of  recommending  for 
expulsion— the  Home  Office  cannot  issue 
an  order  for  expulsion  unless  the  con- 
victing court  recommends  this  addi- 
tional punishment — has  been  very  spar- 
ingly used.  In  1910,  for  example,  out 
of  2,050  alien  criminals  in  England, 
only  390,  or  19  02  per  cent.,  were  recom- 
mended for  expulsion. 

The  aliens  whom  the  Courts  neglected 
to  expel  were  not  all  convicted 
of  petty  crimes.  H.M.  Inspector  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  London 
alone,  52  aliens  convicted  of  larceny 
and  receiving,  28  convicted  of  forgery, 
coining,  false  pretences,  &o,,  and  69 
convicted  of  assault,  &c,,  were  not 
recommended  for  expulsion.  But  the 
figures  show  that  the  percentage  of 
law-breakers  amongst  the  foreigners 
4rfi£ident  in  our  midst  is  now  not  ae- 


preciably  higher  than  for  the  rest  of 
the  population.  During  the  last  year, 
5,951  aliens  received  assistance  from 
the  poor  law. 

The  extent  of  alien  immigration  has 
often  been  grossly  exaggerated. 
Though  610,723  alien  passengers  landed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  no  less  than 
596,799  embarked,  so  that  the  arrivaLs 
exceeded  the  departures  by  only 
13,944.  Indeed,  after  making  various 
allowances,  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  excess  of  arrivals  was  only  about 
8,500.  Leave  to  land  was  refused  to 
922  persons  in  all — in  210  cases  on 
medical  grounds,  and  in  the  remainder 
for  want  of  means  or  other  causes. 

Under  the  Act,  an  alien  who  claims 
to  be  a political  or  religious  refugee 
is  allowed  to  land,  though  otherwise 
he  would  be  rejected  for  want  of 
means.  But  this  right  has  been 
claimed  in  few  cases.  In  1906  (a  year 
of  very  disturbed  conditions  in  Russia) 
there  were  505  cases,  in  1907  43,  in  1908 
20,  in  1909  30,  and  in  1910  only  5.  The 
Aliens  (Prevention  of  Crime)  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Home  Secretary  proposed 
to  require  every  Court  which  convicted 
an  alien,  either  to  recommend  him  for 
expulsion  or  to  explain  its  reasons  for 
not  utilising  this  power.  Increased 
penalties  were  to  be  inflicted  on  ex- 
pelled aliens  who  returned,  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  sureties  for  good  behaviour 
could  be  demanded  from  suspected 
pei'sons.  The  possession  of  firearms 
was  also  stringently  dealt  with.  Mr. 
(loulding’s  Aliens  Bill,  which  on 
Second  Reading  received  the  qualified 
support  of  Mr  Churchill,  was  drawn 
on  similar  lines,  but  went  much  fur- 
ther in  the  direction  of  registration  of 
all  alien  immigrants.  During  1910, 
1,131  aliens  became  naturaiis?ed  British 
citizens.  This  small  percentage  is  due 
to  the  expense  of  naturalisation. 
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EMIGRATION. 


The  Annual  Exodus  from  the  United  Kingdomi 


The  Emigrantg’  Information  Office  is 
at  31,  Broadway,  Westminster,  8.W. 
Office  hours,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Satur- 
days, 10  a.m.  to  1-30  p.m.  The  notice 
boards  of  this  Ofidce  are  exhibited,  and 
the  circulars  may  be  obtained  free  of 
charge,  at  more  than  1,200  Labour  Ex- 
changes, Public  Libraries,  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils,  and  Institutions.  The 
handbooks  also  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington, 
where  collections  of  the  products  of 
the  various  Colonies  may  be  seen. 
Letters  to  the  Emigrants’  Information 
Ofiice  need  not  be  stamped,  but  pre- 
payment for  handbooks  must  be  made. 
The  circulars  contain  the  most  com- 
plete and  reliable  information  for  in- 
tending emigrants.  Detailed  particu- 
lars are  given  of  openings  and  pros- 
pects in  the  Colonies,  wages,  and  the 
cost  of  living  there,  fares,  routes,  and 
the  best  methods  of  travelling,  together 
with  useful  hints  and  warnings. 
Special  enquiries  are  welcomed  by  the 
Office. 

The  regulations  now  enforced  by  the 
Canadian  Government  include  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

All  adult  emigrants  landing  between  March 
1st  and  October  31st  must  possess  25  dol. 
(.€5.  4s.)  and  children  12,50  dol.  (£2.  12s.) 
each,  or,  in  the  winter  months,  50  dol. 
(£10.  8s.)  and  25  dol.  (£5.  4s.)  respectively, 
in  addition  to  sufficient  travelling  money. 
Exceptions  are  made  in  favour  of  farm 
labourers  and  domestic  servants  going  to 
assured  employment ; of  navvies  who  are 
going  out  to  a contract  already  arranged ; 
of  relatives  of  Canadian  residents  (subject 
to  certain  conditions).  Emigrants  who  are 
being  sent  out  by  charitable  societies  or  at 
the  public  expense  must  secure  a certificate 
from  the  Canadian  emigration  authorities. 
Any  immigrant  who  within  three  years  of 
landing  becomes  a charge  on  the  Canadian 
funds,  or  on  public  charities,  may  be  de- 
ported, together  with  his  belongings,  back 
to  this  country. 

The  States  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth are  showing  an  increased 
interest  in  immigration.  New  South 
Wales,  Queensland,  and  Westexm  Aus- 
tralia all  show  a demand  for  immi- 
grants, and  in  South  Australia,  after 
a lapse  of  many  years,  assistance  to 
immigration  is  being  resumed. 

The  latest  development  in  the  immigra- 
tion policy  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the 
encouragement  offered  to  British  town-bred 
lads,  the  idea  being  to  emigrate  them  to 
Australia  early  and  train  them  for  agricul- 
tural work  before  town  life  has  unfitted 
them  for  rural  pursuits.  New  South  Wales 
provides  for  the  training  of  these  lads  on 
Government  farms  or  farms  maintained  by 
private  effort  with  the  support  or  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government.  In  Victoria  the 
boy  immigrants  are  distributed  direct  to 
the  farms  to  receive  their  training  direct 
from  the  farmer.  . 

During  the  past  ten  years,  emigra- 


tion lias  increased  considerably,  and 
1911  bids  fair  to  constitute  a record. 
The  following  table  gives  the  numbers 

of  British  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom: — 


•1901  72,010  1900 194,071 

1902  101,547  1907 235,092 

1903  147,037  1908 91,156 

1904  120,854  1909 139,093 

1905  139,305  1910 233,709 

1911  (1st  8 months),  174,028. 

Thus  in  the  decade  1901—1910,  1,481,139 
emigrants  of  British  nationality  left 
our  shores.  The  decline  in  1908  was 
due  to  the  American  financial  crisis. 

An  increasing  majority  of  British 
emigrants  now  proceed  to  British  po,s- 
sessions.  During  the  period  1891 — 1900, 
only  28  per  cent,  v/ent  to  the  Colonies; 
the  remainder  were  almost  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  United  States.  For 
the  ten-year  period,  1901 — 1910,  the  per- 
centages were  56  per  cent,  to  Greater 
Britain,  and  44  per  cent,  to  foreign 
countries,  and  actually  for  1910,  68  per 
cent,  of  British  emigrants  remained 
beneath  the  Union  Jack,  whilst  32  per 
cent,  proceeded  to  foreign  countries. 

The  following  table  gives  the  destina- 
tion of  the  majority  of  British  emi- 
grants in  various  years: 

Destination  of  Emigrants. 


Austral-  United 
Canada.  asia.  States. 


1900  7,803  ..  6,259  ..  47,978 

1905  62,503  ..  7,251  ..  60,997 

1906  91,263  ..  9,920  ..  85,9)1 

1907  117,525  ..  13,896  ..  99,944 

1908  41,455  ..  20,423  ..  31,451 

1909  52,378  . . 25,202  . . 66,377 

1910  115,681  . . 32,725  . . 73,569 


During  1910,  12,415  natives  of 

Ireland,  or  7*4  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  left  their  country  with 
the  intention  of  settling  elsewhere. 
Of  these,  24,905  went  to  the  United 
States,  2,096  to  Great  Britain,  4,416  to 
Canada,  and  1,040  to  other  countries. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
total  is  below  the  average,  but  it  is 
disquieting  that  87  per  cent,  of  the 
number  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  be- 
tween 15  and  35  years  of  age. 

Large  though  the  number  of  British 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  may 
be,  it  represents  scarcely  a tenth  of 
the  total  immigration,  and  comes  fifth 
on  the  list  of  European  countries. 
Russia  in  1910  sent  169,908  persons, 
Italy  163,412,  Austria  110,067,  and  Hun- 
gary 101,459.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, there  is  a large  and  increasing 
flow  from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
The  opening  up  of  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  Western  Canada  has  proved 
irresistibly  attractive  to  the  farmers 
of  the  American  border  states,  and 
during  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1910,  no  less  than  103,984  persons  from 
the  ^ United  States  settled  in  the 
Dominion — a fact  of  some  political 
importance. 
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CO-PARTNERSHIP —COMPENSATION. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP  TENANTS. 


Extraordinary  progress  has  been  I partnerships  Tenants  Ltd.,  as  the  fob 
made  by  the  co-parlnership  tenants’  lowing  table  shows:— 
societies  in  membership  with  the  Co- 1 


Name  of  Society, 

Area  of 
Instates 
(Acres). 

Est.  No. 
of  Ho’ses 
when 
Com- 
pleted. 

Cost  Value  of  Land 
and  Buildings  A"ear 
ending— 

Est. 

•Tune  30th, 
1911. 

Est.  Cost 
of  Estates 
when 
Com- 
pleted. 

1900. 

1910. 

Ealing  Tenants  Ltd 

Garden  City  Tenants  Ltd 

Hevenoaks  Tenants  Ltd 

Leicester  Anchor  Tenants  Ltd. 

Manchester  Tenants  Ltd.  

Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd 

Second  Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd. 

Harborne  Tenants  Ltd 

Fallings  Park  Garden  Subuib 

Tenants  Ltd.  

Stokc-on-'rrent  Tenants  Ltd 

Derwentwater  Tenants  Ltd 

Liverpool  Garden  Suburbs  Ten- 

ants  Ltd 

Sealand  Tenants  Ltd 

Tliird  Hampstead  Tenants  Ltd.  . . 

60^ 

34 

6 

50 

11 

251 

41 

53 

20 

38 

185 

47 

781 

700 

275 

67 

500 

i:30 

286 

400 

500 

200 

380 

27 

1,900 

470 

760 

£ 

53,912 

37,670 

14,500 

£ 

158,229 

82,297 

19,692 

20,882 

55,542 

139,471 

115,834 

126,162 

19,263 
22,328 
6,572  • 

13,861 

9,660 

7,890 

£ 

180,000 

91.000 

20.000 

25.000 
65,600 

140.000 

176.000 

156.000 

19,400 

29,500 

6,800 

34.000 

18.000 
8,000 

£ 

270.000 

95.000 
21,500 

150.000 

56.000 

142.000 

200.000 
180,000 

40.000 
120,000 

7,500 

500,000 

80.000 
250)000 

14  Societies  

652 

6,595 

£106,082 

£797,583 

£959,300 

£2,112,000 

Bournville  Tenants  Ltd.  

20 

150 

10,802 

47,247 

49,300 

51,000 

Sevenoaks  Tenants  Ltd 

5 

74 

16,550  . 

19,223 

20,660 

20,660 

Way  ford  Tenants  Ltd.  

98 

18 

— 

2,700 

I 2,700 

5,000 

Oldham  Garden  Suburb  

58| 

600 

9,500 

39,000  , 

J 44,000 

150,000 

COMPENSATION  ACT  OF  1906  AT  WORK. 


What  an  enormous  boon  to  the  i 
workers  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Compensation  Act,  passed  by  the 
Liberal  Government  in  their  first  ses-- 
sion  in  1906  has  proved,  is  shown  by 
the  report  on  the  working  of  that  mea-. 
sure  issued  by  the  Home  Ofiice  for  the 


year  1910.  . . , , , 

Seven  groups  of  industries  included 
under  the  Act  of  1906  are  dealt  with, 
viz.,  mines,  quarries,  railways,  fac- 
tories, haibours  and  docks,  construc- 
tional work,  and  shipping.  In  these 
groups  134,820  employers,  with  an  aver- 
age of  over  7 million  employes  coming 
under  the  Act,  made  returns,  with  the 
following  result  for  the  year  1910:  — 

Fatal  cases  3,510 

Average  payment  *153 

Disablement  cases  378,340 

Average  payment  £5.  I4s. 

Total  compensation  £2,700,325 


It  is  noteworthy  that  very  few  claims 
Involved  litigation.  The  number  of 
claims  which  have  to  be  settled  judi- 
cially is  less  than  1 in  3 in  fatal  cases, 
and  about  1 in  250  in  cases  of  dis- 
ablement. Of  the  5,006  cases  so  settled 
the  decision  was  in  favour  of  the  work- 
men in  3,938,  or  78-6  per  cent.  The  Act 
of  1906,  moreover,  has  reduced  litiga- 
tion under  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act,  1880,  the  cases  under  that  measure 
falling  from  604  in  1907  to  217  in  1910. 

Compared  with  1909  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  compensa- 
tion per  pel  son  throughout  most  of 
these  industries.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  table: — 


Cost  of  Compensation  per  Head. 

1900. 

Mines  £1  0 1 

Quarries  0 9 2 

Railways 0 8 4 

Factories 0 3 5 

Docks  0 16  8 

Constructional 0 14  11 

Shipping  0 10  8 

Total £0  6 10  ..  £0  7 8 

Cost  of  Compensation  in  Factories  in  1910. 


s.-d. 

Cotton 2 3 

Wool.  Worsted,  Shoddy  1 8 

Other  Textiles  ■ 1 5 

Wood  7 6 

Metal  (Founding  and  Galvanising)  . . 8 8 

Engine  and  Shipbuilding  12  10 

Machine  and  Tools  5 0^ 

Paper  and  Printing  1 10 

China  and  Earthenware 3 0^ 


It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these 
figures  except  those  for  wood  and 
china  show  an  increase  on  the  figures 
for  1909. 

There  are  other  charges  in  this  connection 
borne  by  these  industries  which  would  not  enter 
into  the  total  compensation  given  above.  The 
figures  do  not  include  compensation  paid  under 
a certified  contracting-out  scheme  or  damage.s 
recovered  under  the  Employers’  Liability  or  other 
Acts  or  at  common  law.  The  total  charge 
therefore  is  estimated  not  to  fall  far  short  of 
4 millions  sterling. 

The  percentage  which  the  cost  of  compensation 
bears  to  wages  paid  is  not  generally  obtainable, 
but  in  the  railway  services  it  is  estimated  at 
1.5s.  lid.  per  yifiO  of  wage.s  paid. 
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THE  COST 

A Rise  in  the 

The  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living, 
-with  which  the  labour  troubles  of  1911 
are  probably  not  remotely  connected, 
and  which  has  led  to  riot  and  martial 
law  in  France  and  other  continental 
countries,  is  a matter  which  admits  of 
direct  statistical  proof  by  the  method 
of  index  numbers. 

A certain  number  of  representative  com- 
modities are  chosen,  and  the  price  of  each 
of  them  in  any  year  is  worked  out  as  a 
percentage  of  its  price  in  a given  standard 
year.  Thus  the  price  of  bacon  in  1910  was 
£3.  15s.  per  cwt.,  and  in  1900  its  price  was 
£3  per  cwt.  If  1900  be  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard year,  and  the  price  for  that  year  be 
represented  by  100,  then  the  price  of  bacon 
for  1910  will  be  represented  by  125.  This 
method  may  be  applied  to  a large  number 
of  commodities,  and  hence  an  indication  may 
be  obtained  of  the  general  movement  of 
prices.  By  basing  the  Index  Number  on 
a sufficiently  large  number  of  well-chosen 
commodities,  an  accurate  indication  will  be 
obtained  of  the  change  in  the  purchasing 
I)ov/er  of  money,  and  therefore  in  the  cost 
of  living,  apart  from  rent.  Clearly  a rise  in 
the  index  number  means  that  fewer  com- 
modities may  be  purchased  for  a sovereign, 
and  a fall  means  that  more  may  be  obtained. 

So  far  as  wholesale  prices  in  Eng- 
land are  concerned,  three  sets  of  index 
numbers  have  been  constructed — by 
“ The  Economist,”  by  Mr.  A.  Sauerbeck, 
a-nd  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  These  are 
based  on  a different  selection  of 
articles,  and  in  the  three  calculations 
varying  importance  is  ascribed  to  the 
same  article.  But  though  the  results 
differ  in  detail,  there  is  an  almpst  com- 
plete measure  of  agreement  in  disclos- 
ing the  larger  movements  of  prices. 
This  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the 
table  appended,  which  represents  the 
three  sets  of  index  numbers  for  certain 
recent  years  reduced  to  the  same  base. 

Board 


“Economist.” 

’ Sauerbeck. 

of  Trade. 

1895  . . 

88 

83 

91 

1900  . . 

100 

100 

100 

1905  . . 

98 

96 

97-6 

1910  . . 

109 

104 

108*8 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  move- 
ment  in  prices  in  various  groups - 


Year. 

Index  Nvunber  of  Oroxips. 

Index  No.  of 
45  selected 
articles. 

1 

Coal  and 
Metals. 

Textiles 
j (raw 

materials). 

O 

Meat, 
Fish,  &o. 

Sugar,  Tea, 
and 

Tobacco. 

Misc'el- 

laneous. 

1871 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

1895 

1900 

1905 

1910 

68-3 

84*6 

64*8 

54*6 

74-9 

56*8 

100*0 

71*3 

76*6 

146*4 

147*3 

130*0 

108*9 

105*4 

84*3 

100*0 

!i06*7 

136*1 

.163*5,111*5  220*0 
161*3130*3198*5 
159*i!i17*9'183*6 
123*7fl06  *8;133*0 
115*7:101*1123*8 
100*3  97*2106*4 
100*0,100*0100*0 

104  *2|  98*2103*6 

105  *71111  *6:109  *9 

145*11136*0 
140*3  141*4 
12‘4  *4il29  *6 
111*4!107*7 
99*4  104  *0 
84*9  91*0 
100*0:100*0 
91*1  97*6 
104*2108*8 

OF  LIVING. 

World’s  Prices. 

The  years  1871-1875  were  the  culmi- 
nation of  a period  of  increasing  prices, 
in  which  the  Franco-German  War  had 
played  its  part.  From  1875  to  the  nine- 
ties prices  fell  rapidly.  The  deveiop- 
ment  of  means  of  transport,  which 
brought  the  product  of  the  whole  world 
to  our  doors,  provided  the  working  man 
with  low-priced  food  and  the  manufac- 
turer with  cheap  raw  material.  Indus- 
try developed  at  so  great  a rate  that 
the  volume  of  goods  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  prices  rising  in  markets  where 
demand,  stimulated  by  improved  stan- 
dards of  living,  was  always  rising. 
The  supply  of  gold,  it  is  true,  v/as 
increasing  also— and  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  value  of  gold  on  the 
world’s  prices  must  be  remembered — 
but  trade  expanded  at  such  a rate  that 
the  requirements  of  the  world’s  com- 
mercial centres  rose  much  faster  than 
the  means  of  satisfying  them. 

During  the  last  15  years  prices  have 
gone  up  again.  In  this  the  increased 
supply  of  gold  from  South  Africa  has 
pla.yed  a large  part.  The  effect  also  of 
the  development  of  trusts  and  tariffs 
in  hindering  the  cheap  and  economical 
production  of  common  necessaries  in 
various  countries  cannot  be  neglected. 
But  a very  important  factor  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  heavy  drain  on  capital 
caused  by  the  South  African  and 
Russo-Japanese  Wars,  and  the  increase 
of  armaments  generally.  Money  can- 
not be  poured  forth  in  unproductive 
and  economically  wasteful  enterprises, 
and  huge  masses  of  men  cannot  be 
drawn  from  useful  work  without  dimi- 
nishing the  world  supply  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  Consequently  the  price 
of  militarism  is  indirectly  paid  when 
sevenpenee  is  required  to  purchase 
articles  for  which  sixpence  only  would 
have  been  asked  15  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  these  investigations 
into  wholesale  prices,  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  compiled  an  index  number 
of  retail  prices  since  1896,  based  on 
the  prices  of  food  in  London,  due 
credit  being  given  to  each  article 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
consumed  by  the  average  working-class 
family.  These  completely  bear  .out  the 
conclusions  based  on  the  wholesale 


prices. 

Thus 

Index 

Index 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number. 

1896  . . 

92*0 

1903  . 

...  103  *2 

1897  . . 

96*0 

1904  . 

. . . 104  *3 

1898  . . 

. . 100  *8 

1905  . 

...  103*7 

1899  

96*4 

1900  . 

. . . 103  *2 

1900  . . 

..  100*0 

1907  . 

...  105*8 

1901  . . 

. . 101 *9 

1908  . 

...  108*4 

1902  . . 

. . 101 *6 

1909  . 

...  108*2 

1910  . 

...  109*9 

It  would  indeed 

be  a matter  of  grave 

concern  if  this  rise  in  prices  was 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Far  from 
this  being  the  case,  other  nations  have 
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suffered  much  more  than  ourselves. 
There  have  been  murmurs  of  aiscon- 
tent  ill  London,  but  food  riots  in 
Vienna.  Beilin,  and  Pans.  We 
have  been  able  to  call  upon  the 
whole  world  for  supplies,  and.  despite 
this,  our  prices  have  risen.  It  is  n9t 
surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  in 
other  countries  which  deliberately  hin- 
der the  entrance  of  foreign  products 
into  their  markets,  the  rise  has  been 
much  more  pronounced,  and  the  corre- 
sponding results  more  disastrous  to 
the  helpless  working  classes.  The  index 
numbers  of  our  commercial  rivals 
point  to  a much  greater  increase  in 
the  cost  of  commodities  than  our  own. 
' Contrast  the  following  figures  taken, 
except  in  the  case  of  France,  from  the 
official  publications  of  the  respective 


Governments : — 

Index  Numbers  oe  Wholesale  Prices. 


Great  Britain 
(Board  of  Trade) 
1900=100. 

io- 

““SS 

ll 

m 

Germany 

(Schmitz) 

1878-1888=100. 

1 Canada 

(Labour  Office) 
1890-1899=100. 

. O 
oo 

gll 

aii 

if 

1890 

104-0 

112-9 

107-5 

112-0 

100-0 

1891 

107-4 

111-7 

104-7 

111-3 

99-6 

1892 

101-8 

106-1 

95-4 

104-9 

94-2 

1893 

100-0 

105-6 

92-2 

103  -9 

97-6 

1894 

94-2 

96-1 

83-8 

97-2 

89-4 

1895 

91-0 

93-6 

: 83-5 

95-6 

84-4 

1896 

88-2 

90-4 

83-9 

90-6 

82-2 

1897 

90-1 

89-7 

85-8 

89-9 

83-4 

1898 

93-2 

93-4 

90-8 

95-5 

87-6 

1899 

92-3 

101-7 

98-4 

99-0 

95-6 

1900 

100-0 

110-5 

106-5 

105-8 

102-4 

1901 

96-9 

108-3 

100-1 

106-0 

95-8 

1902 

96-5 

112-9 

99-0 

109-6 

94-2 

1903 

96-9 

113-6 

100-6 

109-7 

95-8 

1904 

98-8 

113-0 

100-2 

110-6 

95-2 

1905 

97-6 

115-9 

103-5 

113-0 

96-8 

1906 

100-4 

122-5 

112-1 

120-1 

105-4 

1907 

105-7 

129-5 

119-4 

129-2 

112-2 

1908 

102-8 

122-8 

112-9 

125-1 

* 

1909 

104-0 

126-5 

111-7 

126-3 

* 

1910 

108-8 

131-6 

113-6 

* 

* 

What  do  these  figures  show?  Taking 
the  year  of  lowest  prices,  1896,  in  14 
years  the  index  number  of  British 
prices  has  risen  from  88-2  to  1088, 
roughly  2.3  per  cent.  In  the  same 
period  prices  in  the  United  States  have 
risen  from  90*4  to  131-6,  or  over  45  per 
cent. — practically  twice  as  much  as  our 
own;  in  Germany  they  have  risen  from 
83-9  to  113-6,  or  35  per  cent.;  in  Canada 
the  rise  has  been  from  89‘9  to.  126*3  for 
1909  (but  1910  figures  are  probably  con- 
siderably higher),  or  40  per  cent.;  in 


France  up  to  1907  the  rise  had  been 
36  per  cent. 

Closer  examination  of  the  American 
figures,  as  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  at  Washington,  reveals  some 
astonishing  facts.  Taking  food,  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  cheese  n» 
New  York  in  1896  was  4|d.  per  pound; 
in  1910  it  was  7|d.  Dairy  butter  rose 
from  8id.  in  1896  to  10|d.  in  1900  and 
14id.  per  pound  in  1910.  Salt  beet 
stood  at  £1.  11s.  3d.  per  barrel  in  1896, 
at  £2.  Os.  7d.  in  1900,  and  at  £3.  Os.  9d. 
in  1910.  As  compared  with  this  rise  of 
97  per  cent.,  beef  in  England  rose  Ifi 
per  cent.  Wheat  in  Chicago  moved 
from  2s.  8d.  per  bushel  in  1896  to> 
4s.  6id.  per  bushel  in  1910— a rise  of 
71  per  cent.  The  corresponding  Eng- 
lish rise  v/as  21  per  cent. 

Nor  are  food  stuffs  exceptional.  Tha 
raw  materials  of  industry  and  manu- 
factured goods  tell  the  same  story. 
Petroleum  provides  an  interesting  fea* 
ture.  In  England  the  price  has  de- 
creased 16  per  cent,  since  1896,  conse- 
quent, no  doubt,  on  the  opening  up  of 
fresh  sources  of  supply  in  Southern 
Russia.  But  the  American  market  is 
in  the  grip  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,, 
and  possible  foreign  competitors  are 
rigorously  kept  outside  by  a high  tariff 
wall.  Thus  the  price  in  New  York  has 
almost  steadily  risen  until  two  years 
ago.  And  it  is  now  4 per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1896  and  21  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  period  1890- 


1899. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however.,, 
that  the  rise  in  America  and  other 
countries  has  been  greater  because 
prices  out  of  England  started  at  a 
lower  level.  Precisely  the  contrary  is- 
the  case.  The  general  level  of  prices  is 
considerabiy  lower  In  England  than  in 
either  America  or  Germany.  The 
Board  of  Trade  enquiry  into  working 
class  rents,  housing,  and  retail  prices 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (1908),  Germany* 
(1908),  and  the  United  States  (1910) 
showed  that  the  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties consumed  in  an  average  British 
workman’s  family  was  17  per  cent, 
higher  in  Germany  and  43  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain.  With  one  exception, 
pork,  actual  prices  in  the  States  were 
higher  than  in  England,  but  the  prices 
of  meat  were  highest  of  all  in  Ger- 
many. Flour  was  found  to  be  39  per 
cent,  in  the  States  and  40  per  cent,  in 
Germany  dearer  than  in  Great  Britain, 
and  for  bread  the  American  workman 
pays  almost  two  and  a half  times  the 
English  price. 


A Labour  Newspaper. 


A project  on  v;hich  the  Labour  Party 
has  long  set  its  heart— the  establish- 
ment of  a Labour  daily  paper  which 
would  be  the  authoritative  organ  of 
the  movement — bids  fair  to  come  to 
fruition  in  1912. 

The  ne\v  daily  will  be  published  at  a 
.halfpenny  from  Manchester  by  a com- 


pany of  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson  io 
chairman.  It  is  proposed  that,  after 
4 per  cent,  on  capital  has  been  paid,, 
further  profits  shall  go  to  the  Party 
funds.  It  is  interesting  that  in  Ger- 
many 74,  and  in  Denmark  33,  daily 
papers  appear  as  Labour  and  Socialist 
organs. 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING-(«», 

The  American  Workman. 


The  Board  of  Trade  enquiries  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France 
were  noticed  in  the  “ Daily  News  Year 
Book  ” in  1910  and  1911.  This  year 
there  has  been  issued  the  result  of  the 
American  enquiry. 

We  give  side  by  side  the  American 
and  English  figures  of  weekly  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  in  certain  trades, 
with  the  caution  that  the  English 
figures  are  for  1905,  the  American 
figures  for  1909.  The  mean  of  wages 
works  out  at  230  in  the  U.S.A.  to  100 
in  Great  Britain.  This  does  not,  of 
course,  represent  real  wages,  which 
must  be  ascertained  by  a further  com- 
parison with  the  purchasing  power  of 
money  in  the  two  countries.  The  re- 
port also  states  that  the  fibres  appear 
to  be  somewhat  weighted  in  favour  of 
the  United  States. 

The  American  workman  therefore  re- 
ceives much  higher  money  wages  than 
his  British  brother.  On  the  other 
hand,  rent  is  twice  as  heavy  an  item 
in  the  weekly  expenditure,  and  the 
price  of  food,  when  adjusted  to  prices 
ruling  in  February,  1909,  is  25  per  cent, 
heavier.  Expenditure  on  fuel,  gas, 
clothing,  and  travelling  to  and  from 
work  are  all  heavier ; still  it  would 
appear  that  when  all  these  things  are 
taken  into  account  the  margin  left  for 
the  worker  is  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  this  country. 

The  following  table  shows  the  pre- 
dominant weekly  rents  of  working-class 
dwellings  in  England  and  Wales  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom: — 

Rooms  per  England  and 


Dwelling. 


Wales. 

i.  6.  d. 

Oto  4 6 
6 to  6 6 
6 to  6 6 
6 to  7 9 

The  Report  gives  “ an  average  Ameri- 
can budget,”  with  cost  in  pence  in 
England  and  Wales  and  in  the  United 
States  respectively: 


Three  8 

Four  4 

Five 5 

Six  6 


United 
States, 
d.  B.  d. 
9 to  9 7 
8 to  12  0 
6 to  14  11 
0 to  17  4 


Quantity. 

Cost  in 

pence. 

Average 

England 

American 

and 

United 

Commodity. 

Budget. 

Wales. 

States. 

ib. 

d. 

d. 

Sugar  

5J- 

..  10|  .. 

15 

Cheese 

i 

H . . 

5 

Butter 

2 

. . 26i  . . 

334 

Potatoes  . . . 

21 

9 .. 

21 

Flour  

lOi 

. . 13i  . . 

184 

Bread  

8|r 

. . 104  . . 

23 

Milk 

54qts. 

18|-  . . 

24 

Beef 

. . 45i  . . 

474 

Mutton  . . . 

li 

8 .. 

94 

Pork  

24 

. . 18  . . 

141 

Bacon  

if 

14 

164 

Total 

2274 

A less  rosy  picture  of  the  lot  of  the 
American  worker  is  provided  by  tlie  Report 
on  the  Condition  of  Woihen  and  Child 
Labour  in  the  cotton  trade  in  the  U.S.A, 
by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  the  Commissioner 
of  Labour.  The  percentage  of  women  to 
the  total  number  of  workers  in  the  trade  U 
40-2;  of  children  12-9. 

The  Southern  States  have  had  to  recruit 
their  mill  labour  largely  from  mountain  dli- 
tricts.  Enquiry  was  made  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  844  families  whose  members  wer» 
brought  into  the  cotton  piills.  Of  these,  167 
lived  in  frame  houses,  172  in  box  houses,  467 
in  log  houses,  and  38  in  houses  described  as 


combinations  of  these  types ; 279  of  theio 
dwellings  were  ” without  even  windows; 


Again,  of  these  644  families — 

245  lived  in  single-room  houses. 

331  in  houses  of  2 rooms. 

137  in  houses  of  3 rooms. 

69  in  houses  of  4 rooms 

62  in  houses  of  from  5 to  9 rooms. 


Of  the  245  living  in  houses  containing  only 
one  room,  there  were  2 people  who  lived 


alone,  14  families  of  2 persons  each,  37  fami- 
lies of  3 persons,  58  families  of  5 persons,  89 
families  of  6 persons,  and  57  families  of  from 
7 to  12  persons  each.  In  155  cases  5 per- 
sons slept  in  a single  room,  and  in  129  cases 
6 persons  did  so,  tlae  numbers  being  graded 
till  w'e  find  12  persons  sleeping  in  one  room. 


Wages  and  Honns  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.A. 


England 
and  Wales, 
1905. 

s.  d.  8.  d. 


■^Veekly  Wages. 


United 

States, 

1909. 


Hours. 

England  & United 

Wales,  States, 

Oct.,  1905.  Feb.,  1909. 


Building  Trades— 

Bricklayers  

6 to  40 

6 .. 

110 

0 to  125 

0 .. 

63 

46 

Stonemasons  

. ..  87 

2 to  39 

4 .. 

93 

3 to  110 

0 .. 

52 

464 

Carpenters  

(loiners 

• • • ] 36 

2 to  39 

4 .. 

68 

9 to  90 

0 .. 

63 

474 

Plasterers  

6 to  41 

8 .. 

100 

0 to  119 

2 .. 

63 

. 464 

Plumbers 

4 to  39 

9 .. 

87 

6 to  112 

6 .. 

534 

474 

painters  

. ..  81 

6 to  37 

6 .. 

65 

Oto  85 

0 .. 

634  . 

47| 

Hod  Carriers  

...  24 

4 to  27 

0 .. 

50 

Oto  68 

9 .. 

624  . 

. 48| 

Flngineering  Trades — 

Fitters  

Turners  

Oto  36 

0 .. 

63 

4 to  74 

6 .. 

63 

664 

Smiths  

...  82 

0 to  36 

0 .. 

67 

8 to  85 

4 .. 

53 

66 

Patternmakers  

...  34 

Oto  88 

0 .. 

74 

6 to  91 

8 .. 

63 

504 

Labourers  

...  18 

0 to  22 

0 .. 

37 

6 to  43 

9 .. 

63 

564 

r 
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The  general  trend  of  prices  during  the  12 
months  embraced  in  the  above  table  proved 
on  the  up  grade.  This  became  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  early  summer,  so  soon  as  it 
•was  recognised  that  lack  of  sufficient  mois- 
ture would  in  all  probability  lead  to  a pre- 
carious condition  of  the  pastures  and  the  root 


crops.  Unfortunately,  these  prognosticati9na 
proved  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  position 
developed  so  seriously  as  to  cause  holders  of 
live  stock  to  resort  to  winter  feed-,  owing, 
to  pastures  having  become  quite  parched 
over  a very  extensive  area  in  Europe.  In 
Germany,  Government  assistance  had  to  be- 


Wholesale  London  Prices. — Sept.,  1910,  to  Sept.,  1911. 


Article. 


Eggs  (per  120),  French  . 

Italian 

' Danisli  . 

Foiatoes,  Old,  per  ton  . . . 

New,  per  cwt. . . . 

g’^ver  (Best)  

ay  

Raisins,  Valencia  (^-boxcs) 

Currants,  Pyrges  

Rice,  Rangoon  

Tapioca,  Flake  

Tea,  Indian  and  Ceylon 
Pekoe  (common  to  good) 

Cocoa,  Ceylon  

Trinidad  

Sugar,  Tate’s  No.  1 Cubes 
Beet  88  per  cent., 

prompt  f.o.b 

Coffee,  Santos  

Wheat,  English  Fine  White 
Red  .. 

Foreign  Manitoba, 

No.  1 

Flmr,  Town  Households  . . 


Beet,  British 


Refrigerated 
Argentine,  chilled  . . 


Mutton,  British 


Dutch  

•Australian  . . . . 

River  Plate 

Pork,  English  (per  8 lbs.) 
Rutter,  Irish.  Creamery  . . 

Dutch 

Danish  

French  

Australian 

Russian  

Cheeoe,  English  (Cheddar) 

Canadian  

New  Zealand 

Dutch  

Bacon,  Irish  

Continental  . . . . 

Canadian  

American  

Btma,  Irish  

Canadian  

American 


Sept., 

1910. 

Dec., 

1910. 

Mar., 

1911. 

June, 

1911. 

10/6  to  14/0 

15/-  to  24/- 

8/- to  9/9 

8/9  to  11/0 

ld/6  11/6 

13/6  15/6 

8/- 

8/9 

8/0 

9/6 

10/-  11/9 

14/-  17/6 

7/6 

9/- 

8/-  10/3 

50/-  65/- 

60/-  95/- 

75/-  100/- 

85/-  120/-. 

— 

12/- 

13/- 

5/- 

10;^- 

86/-  95/- 

82/0 

92/6 

80/- 

92/6 

84/- 

95/-] 

70/-  84/- 

70/- 

82/6 

o70/- 

82/6 

70/- 

82/6 

37/-  39/- 

31/- 

32/~ 

38/- 

37/- 

27/-  28/- 

27/0 

27/9 

28/6 

29/- 

26/0 

27/6 

7/3  7/6 

7/- 

7/3 

7/7^  7/lOi 

7/lOi  8/n 

-/1|  -/2i 

-/1| 

-m 

-/2^  -/2f 

■ -/2-A  -/2f 

-/5i  1/Oi 

-m 

V- 

-/8 

1/2 

-/7i 

1/n 

58/-  74/- 

58/- 

74/- 

62/- 

76/- 

55/- 

85/- 

55/-  63/- 

56/- 

62/- 

■57/- 

65/- 

, 56/- 

65/- 

21/- 

17/6 

18/4i 

19/1^ 

11/7 

8/101 

10/4i 

lO/lOi 

44/- 

( 51/9 

50/- 

51/9 

35/- 

35/- 

35/6 

36/- 

34/- 

34/- 

34/6 

; 35/- 

39/0 

38/3 

38/- 

27/6 

28/6 

27/6 

27/- 

Scotch  short 
sides, 

4/8  4/10 

Scotch  short 
sides, 

4/4  4/6 

4/4 

4/6 

4/4 

4/6 

3/10  4/2 

3/7 

3/11 

3/9 

4/- 

3/8 

4/- 

4/2  4/6 

3/7 

4/- 

4/- 

4/4 

4/- 

4/6 

3/2  3/10 

2/10  3/4 

2/8 

3/2 

2/4 

2/8 

4/0  4/10, 
Scotch  w’^th’s 
4/- 

4/8 

6/- 

4/4 

4/8 

4/4 

4/8 

4/- 

4/4 



2/4 

2/0 

2/8  2/9 

2/9 

2/10 

2/4 

2/7 

2/8 

2/10 

2/4  2/6 

2/2 

2/4 

2/- 

2/3 

3/0 

3/8 

4/-  4/8 

112/-  110/- 

3/8  4/4 

104/-  108/- 

V-  4/8 
Nominal. 

106/-  108/- 

114/-  116/- 

114/-  118/- 

126/-  130/- 

110/-  112/- 

114/-  117/- 

112/-  114/- 

119/-  121/- 

115/-  116/- 

108/-  118/- 

110/-  120/- 

112/-  116/- 

110/-  114/- 

114/-  118/- 

96/-  102/- 

96/-  106/- 

100/-  108/- 

106/-  108/- 

96/-  100/- 

100/-  104/- 

100/-  104/- 

58/-  68/- 

65/- 

74/- 

68/- 

78/- 

74;^- 

80/- 

63/-  56/- 

66/- 

59/- 

61/- 

65/- 

55/- 

63/- 

Nominal. 

, 55/- 

57/- 

60/- 

61/- 

60/- 

• 34/_  64/- 

36/- 

67/- 

34/- 

67/- 

28/- 

62/- 

^ 73/-  81/- 

59/- 

72/- 

58/- 

71/- 

62/- 

74/- 

58/-  70/- 

56/- 

67/- 

50/- 

57/- 

72/- 

71/-  77/- 

56/- 

60/- 

54/- 

63/- 

58/- 

65/- 

77/-  82/- 

59/- 

72/- 

56/- 

61/- 

52/- 

56/- 

98/-  112/- 

94/-  120/- 

90/-  108/- 

96/-  108/- 

92/-  96/- 

58/- 

70/- 

52/- 

70/- 

72/- 

83/- 

47/-  95/- 

56/- 

82/- 

42/6 

78/- 

' 43/- 

74/- 

Sept., 

1911. 


10/- to  1.5/- 
10/-  11/- 
9/6  11/6 
70/-  95/- 


85/-  110/- 
33/-  34/- 

25/9 
Nominal. 

-m  -m 

~/7i  1/0^. 

6-1/-  85/- 

61/-  65/- 

26/9 

18/- 

62/3 

36/6 

35/6 

41/- 

27/9 


4/4  4/^ 

3/6  3/l0 
2/8  3/0 

2/10  3/4 

4/4  4/» 

3/8  4/- 

2/9  2/li 
2/3  2/4 

3/6  4/2 

128/-  134/- 
140/-  144/- 
144/-  147/- 
130/-  132/- 
128/-  134/- 
124/-  130/- 
78/-  86/- 

70/-  72/- 

Nominak 
. 50/-  78/- 

66/-  73/- 

‘ 58/-  70/- 

58,/-  64/- 

56/-  64/- 

100/-  110/- 
60/-  75/- 

84/^  73/r 


* In  some  cases  prices  are  quoted  to  New  Zealand  mutton. 


given  the  breeder  and  grazier  in  the  shape 
of  carrying  feeding-stuffs  on  the  railways  at 
a nominal  charge,  as  the  forced  selling  of 
stock  had  assumed  alarming  proportions  and 
bade  fair  to  denude  the  nation  of  live  stock 
at  no  V6IJ  distant  date.  A similar  state 


of  affairs  obtained  at  one  period  in  the^ 
United  Kingdom,  where  holders  of  live  stock 
found  the  operation  of  keeping  same  far  too 
expensive  in  a great  many  districts,  and* 
had  perforce  to  quit  their  holdings  at  un- 
remunerativft  j^rkea...  JB'ortunately  raina» 
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tliouj^h  belated,  improved  tlie  pastures  to  a 
great  extent,  and  tended  to  relieve  a very 
trying  and  anxious  time.  However,  the  all- 
important  cereal  w'heat  proved  the  crop  of 
the  year  both  at  home  and  in  near  conti- 
nental countries.  This  militated  against  the 
marked  and  sustained  rise  in  prices  which 
otherwise  would  have  occurred  owing  to  the 
surplusage  available  for  export  by  Russia 
being  a matter  of  12,000,000  to  14,000,000 
quarters  as  compared  v/ith  28,000,000  last 
season.  When  the  number  of  European  coun- 
tries that  make  no  attempt  to  produce  up 
to  their  requirements  is  borne  in  mind,  any 
marked  diminution  in  supplies  of  exporting 
'Countries  constitutes  a disturbing  factor  in 
the  situation  to  say  the  least.  A liberal 
yield  in  France  relieved  that  country  of  the 
marked  stringency  existing  during  last 
season  as  the  outcome  of  a deficient  crop. 
Prices  for  sugar  have  advanced  about  £8 
per  ton  in  consequence  of  the  partial  failure 
■of  the  beet  crop  in  Europe,  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  a record  heavy  crop  last  year. 
So  great  an  inroad  was  made  into  this,  how- 
ever, during  a period  of  low  prices,  as  to 
leave  available  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign  on  a lower  scale  than  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Naturally,  larger  supplies  of 
■cane  descriptions  are  attracted  to  the  United 
Kinudom  by  the  much  higher  rates  in  force, 
hut'no  lasting  relaxation  in  the  positiori  is 
anticipated  until  the  turn  of  the  year,  when 
the  important  Cuban  crop  begins  to  be  put 


into  circulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nature  will  be  kind  enough  to  supply  the 
larger  quantity  of  400,000  to  500,000  tons 
anticipated  in  the  island  against  last  out- 
turn, as  otherwise  famine  prices  for  th(^ 
article  must  of  a necessity  obtain.  Coffee 
experienced  a substantial  advance  extended 
over  many  months,  which  however  has  not 
been  expressed  to  any  extent  in  the  retail 
price,  as  this  is  really  one  of  the  few 
articles  in  this  country  that  is  not  cut. 
Sufficient  profit  is  made  from  the  actual 
consumer  to  admit  of  a liberal  rise  in  the 
wholesale  price  without  interfering  v/ith  the 
retail  level.  A feature  in  the  tea  market 
has  been  a sustained  higher  level  for  all 
common  grades,  which  has  rendered  th« 
operation  of  keeping  a Is.  or  even  a Is.  2d. 
canister  in  the  poorer  districts  a dilficulb 
matter.  With  an  exceptionally  heavy 
eastern  demand  for  rice,  prices  ruling  quite 
put  a stop  to  general  trade  as  far  as  Europe 
was  concerned,  and  after  the  Burma  supplies 
had  been  exploited  by  China,  Japan,  and 
India,  attention  was  turned  to  Siam  and 
Saigon,  until  the  latter  Government,  bear- 
ing in  mind  home  requirements,  prohibited 
further  exports.  This  led  to  considerable 
uneasiness  on  the  part  of  European  millers, 
not  to  mention  starch  manufacturers.  There 
is  still  a strong  demand  for  the  Soya  bean, 
and  with  supplies  coming  forward  on  a 
liberal  scale  cotton-seed  continues  to  become 
more  and  more  displaced. 


Index  Numbei»s  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 


This  diagram  exhibits  the  variation 
in  the  cost  of  living  within  the  last  20 
:years  in  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many. and  Great  Britain.  Unfortu- 
nately there  are  not  sufficient  avail- 
able data  for  fixing  the  actual  relation 
of  the  cost  of  living  at  the  etarting 
point,  denoted  by  the  100,  but  the 
figures  given  in  the  article  above, 
o,nd  in  those  in  the  “ Daily  News  *’ 
Year  Books  of  1910  and  1911,  show 
that  the  base  is  considerably  lower 
in  the  United  Kingdom  than  either 
In  Germany  or  America. 


The  Rise  in  American  Prices. 

The  provisions  for  a fortnight’s  pur 
chases  in  America  in  1896  and  1911 
were  given  by  Mr.  Hersom,  of  the 
American  Free  Tra.de  League,  as 
follows : — 1896. 

4lb3.  salt  pork  $0*24  0*/2 

:81b3.  roast  pork  ....  '56  1*60 

filbs.  smoked  shoulder  *35  *75 

4lbs.  bacon  *48  1 *08 

21bs.  sausage  *16  *44 

43lb.  pail  of  lard  ....  *30  *90 

5lbs.  corned  beef  ....  *40  *75 

5lbs.  butter  1*10  1*90 

4 doz.  eggs  *88  2*00 

2lbs.  cheese  *24  *44 

2 qts.  beans  *12  *25 

1 bag  flour *55  *94 

lOlbs.  sugar *45  *60 

Tobil  $5-99  $12-37 


Thus  there  has  been  in  14  years  a 
'rise  in  the  prices  of  ordinary  food  of 
about  125  per  cent. , which  Mr.  Hersom 
traces  to  the  tariff: 
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FllIENDLY  SOCIETY  DEVELOPMENT. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


Trade  Unions  and  Friendly  Societies 
spring  from  the  same  stock,  the 
medieval  trade  or  craft  guilds.  In  the 
former  the  trade  protection  side  of  the 
guild  is  paramount,  whilst  in  the 
latter  is  to  be  found  the  modern 
embodiment  of  their  traditions  of 
brotherhood  and  mutual  assistance. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  Friendly 
Societies,  preserved  especially  in  rural 
districts,  the  annual  feast  and  pro- 
cession to.  church,  the  procession  of  all 
the  brethren  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  one  of  them,  the  ritual  of 
the  lodges,  are  almost  certainly  sur- 
vivals of  the  customs  of  the  medieval 
guilds.  Many  orders  date  back  their 
foundation  to  immemorial  antiquity. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  there 
is  little,  if  any,  record  of  any  existing 
society  earlier  than  the  17th  century. 
The  appearance  of  the  Friendly 
Society  is  coincident  with  the  final 
disappearance  of  the  guild,  -and  the 
one  absorbed  many  of  the  ideals  and 
usages  of  the  other. 

The  Friendly  Society  as  it  exists  to- 
day is  mainly  the  product  of  the  con- 
structive genius  and  faculty  of  asso- 
ciation of  British  working  men.  Yet 
plot  entirely  so,  for  it  was  the  Protes- 
tant refugees  Of  Spitalfields — whose 
society  still  exists — who  bridged  the 
gulf  between  the  old  guild  and  the 
new  form  of  provident  insurance. 
Rose’s  Act  (1793)  first  gave  the  move- 
ment legislative  recognition  and  en- 
couragement in  the  shape  of  the 
removal  of  various  burdensome  taxes. 
With  this  the  societies  grew  rapidly 
in  number.  At  first  they  were  mostly 
small  bodies  of  working  men  among 
whom  greater  importance  was  attached 
to  the  convivial  and  social  than  to 
the  insurance  side.  But  the  aspect  of 
the  utility  of  association,  excellently 


put  by  a parliamentary  committee  of 
1825 : “ Whenever  there  is  a contingency 
the  cheapest  way  of  providing  against 
it  is  by  uniting  with  others,  so  that 
each  man  may  subject  himself  to  a 
small  deprivation,  in  order  that  no 
man  may  be  subjected  to  a great 
loss,”  led  to  a large  increase  in  the 
insurance  work  of  the  societies. 

The  absence  in  many  cases  of  sound 
financial  foundations  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  ofdcialB  could  commit 
fraud  soon  led  to  a clear  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  legis- 
lative security  for  the  savings  of  the 
members.  Thus  there  came  into  exis- 
tence in  1829  the  system  of  registra- 
tion, which,  modified  and  amended  in 
many  particulars,  still  exists.  No 
society  is  bound  to  register,  but 
registration  affords  many  advantages 
to  a properly  conducted  society  and 
security  to  individual  members. 

Registered  societies  are  bound  to 
return  annually  particulars  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditure,  and,  evqry 
five  years,  valuations  of  their  assets 
and  liabilities.  The  ofBcials  of  a 
registered  society  are  to  some  extent 
controlled,  and  the  rights  of  members 
safeguarded  by  a power  on  the  part  of 
the  chief  registrar,  on  the  requisition 
of  a certain  proportion  of  the  mem- 
bership, to  have  the  accounts  examined 
by  an  inspector,  or  to  call  a general 
meeting  of  the  members. 

The  Chief  Registrar  can  warn  and, 
with  all  the  authority  of  his  experi- 
ence, advise  societies,  but  the  respon- 
sibility of  action  rests  always  with 
the  members.  Democratic  self- 
government  and  independence  of  out- 
side interference  have  contributed 
much  to  the  success  and  development 
of  the  movement. 


The  DiflFei'ent  Types  of  Society. 


(1)  Ordinary  Friendly  Societies,  which 
generally  offer  insurance  against  sick- 
ness and  death,  medical  aid,  some- 
times old  age  pay,  and  various  other 
forms  of  benefit.  They  vary  in  size 
from  the  small  village  club  to  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  with  its  membership  of 
over  300,000. 

(2)  Affiliated  Orders,  such  as  the 
Oddfellows  and  Foresters,  with  some 
form  of  central  organisation  and 
innumerable  small  branches,  each  of 
which  possesses  a large  measure  of 
autonomy. 

Sickness,  death,  and  medical  benefits 
are  almost  invariably  given,  and 
frequently  other  benefits  of  varied 
kinds  are  added. 

Just  as  an  ordinary  Friendly  Society 
enables  an  individual’s  risk  to  be 
spread  over  his  fellow  members,  so  an 
affiliated  order  enables  the  risk  of 
one  branch  to  be  distributed  over  the 
other  branches  of  the  order. 

(3)  Deposit  Societies  combine  indi- 
vidual saving  with  insurance  against 


sickness.  The  surplus  funds  are,  as  in 
dividing  societies,  divided  among  the 
members,  but  instead  of  being  shared 
out  they  are  added  to  members’ 
deposits.  Their  advantage  lies  in  the 
fact  that  members  can  in  case  of 
necessity  realise  their  interest  in  a 
society,  and  the  sum  payable  on  re- 
tirement or  death  depends  in  great 
measure  on  length  of  membership. 

(4)  Dividing  Societies  have  as  a dis- 
tinguishing feature  an  annual  share 
out  of  surplus  funds.  As  a rule,  there 
is  practically  no  accumulation  of  funds 
from  year  to  year,  and  consequently 
no  permanent  provision  for  old  age 
or  prolonged  sickness  is  possible. 

(5)  Collecting  Societies  chiefly  concern 
themselves  with  death  insurance.  Their 
paid  officials  gather  in  the  members’ 
pennies  weekly  by  house  to  house 
visitation,  and  they  operate  over  wide 
areas.  The  social  side  of  the  Friendly 
Society  work  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  and  sickness  insurance  is  quite 
an  unimportant  feature. 
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FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES-(<^<>» ) 

Membership  and  Funds. 


The  mcmberehip  and  funds  of  vari- 
ous forma  of  societies  are  shown  by 
the  following  table,  for  the  years 
1898  and  1908 — the  last  year  for  which 
complete  figures  have  been  published. 


Society. 

Year. 

No.  of 
.Socict’s 
or 

Bran’3. 

Member- 

ship. 

Funds  at 
end  of 
Year. 

Ordinary 
Friendly  / 
Societies  \ 
Aflailatcd  J 
Orders. . \ 
Collecting  ( 
Societies  \ 

1898 

1908 

1898 

1908 

1898 

1908 

7,161 

6,518 

21,557 

20,813 

39 

53 

2,725,533 

3,473,712 

2,555,736 

2,704,404 

5,555,827 

6,726,747 

£ 

13,170,214 

20,009,658 

18,506,183 

26,378,572 

4,832,573 

8,471,012 

Included  in  the  ordinary  Friendly 
Societies  are  the  dividing  societies  for 
which  only  a quinquennial  return  is 
issued.  In  1905  there  were  1,420  such 
societies,  with  a membership  of 
262,659,  and  funds  of  £205,629. 

The  extent  of  the  work  performed  by 
the  largest  societies  of  each  type  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  at  the  close  of 
this  article. 

In  considering  the  figures  below  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  membership 
of  the  typical  collecting  societies 
includes  many  infants  and  juveniles. 
For  all  the  registered  collecting  socie- 
ties in  1908  the  Eegistrar-General  re- 
ported that  the  sum  of  £1,008,520  was 


paid  in  respect  of  the  death  benefits 
of  106,841  persons.  Of  these  25,391  w'cre 
children  under  10  years  of  age. 

The  proportional  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  expenditure  on  various 
benefits  for  the  different  types  of 
Ph-iendly  Society  are  shown  by  the 
following  table: — ■ 


Expenditure  om 

if 

Foresters, 

1 . 

■gs 

Hearts  of 
Oak.  1910. 

Sickness  and  medical  . . 

•6' 

54*8 

48*4 

53*9 

Sums  at  death  

34-8  1 

13*0 

5*3 

9*0 

Other  benefits  

2-5  1 



6-3 

6*3 

Management 

39-1  ! 

10*1 

12*9 

5*6 

Other  payments 

1*4  j 

1*9 

•9 

4*1 

Saved  

21*6  1 

20*2 

26*2 

21*9 

The  Eegistrar-General  in  his  report 
draws  special  ^.attention  to  the  fact 
that  of  every  £100  spent  by  collecting 
societies  in  1908  £49.  9s.  went  in 

management  expenses. 

The  last  report  of  the  Chief  Eegistrar 
on  the  Valuation  Eeturns  of  804  socie- 
ties, which  together  contained  5,904,093 
members,  showed  that  283  of  these 
societies,  with  over  6,000,000  members, 
were  actuarially  solvent  with  a surplus 
of  £997,853,  but  521,  with  a total  mem- 
bership of  just  over  half  a million, 
were  insolvent,  and  showed  a total  defi- 
ciency of  £1,707,653.  E.  F.  Wise. 


Statistics  of  Friondly  Societies,  1909. 


Except  where  otherwise  stated,  the  figures  refer  to  adult  male  m embers. 


Society. 

Members. 

Income. 

Accumula- 
ted Funds 

Sick 

Benefit 

Funeral 

and 

Death 

Benefits 

Other 

Benefits 

Total 

Benefits. 

Affiliated  Orders. 

£ 

’ £ 

£ 

£' 

£ 

£ 

M.TJ.  Oddfellows  

749,363 

1,621,627 

12,325,379 

767,171 

135,676 

106,474 

*1,009,321 

A.O.  Foresters  

608,728 

1,236,274 

8,049,271 

629,737 

145,384 

144,266 

919,388 

Erehabites  (S.  U.)  

206,112 

. 367,496 

1,386,394 

207,523 

25,185 

82,043 

314,771 

Centralised  Societies. 
Hearts  of  Oak  

301,154 

722,340 

' 3,781,165 

408,449 

68,215 

52,169 

528,833 

National  Deposit  (all  m’bers) 

201,849 

307,355 

1,125,097 

76,434 

2,039 

94,129 

372,602 

Collecting  Societies. 
Eoyal  Liver  (1908)  (all  m’bers 

2,443,394 

1,070,228 

3,058,818 



369,588 

60,527 

" 420,115 

Liverpool  Victoria  (all  m’bers) 

2,351,462 

1,199,574 

3,471,460 

— 

374,872 

12,118 

1 886, 990 

Industry  and  Human  Life. 


Industry  levied  a larger  toll  on 
human  life  in  1910  than  in  1909.  Four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three 
workpeople  lost  their  lives  in  indus- 
trial accidents.  Mining  claimed  1,818 
victims,  disasters  in  Cumberland  and 
Lancashire  making  this  total  heavier 
than  usual;  the  sea  was  responsible 
for  1,154;  the  railways  for  426;  and 
factories  and  workshops,  subject  to 
Home  Office  inspection,  822.  The  rela- 
tive danger  of  various  callings  is 
shown  by  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  mean  annual  death  rate  from 
accidents  per  10,000  employed  for  the 
five  years  1906-1910: — 


Seamen 46*1 

IVUners 14*2 

Quarrymen 10*3 

Railway  servants  10*3 

Non-textile  factory  and  workshop  opera- 
tives   2-2 

Textile  factory  operatives  0*7 

For  all  the  occupations  enumerated, 
which  together  embrace  6^  million 
workpeople,  the  rate  was  6'2.  These 
figures  barely  hint  at  the  enormous 
number  of  non-fatal  accidents.  In  coal 
mines  alone  the  number  of  persons 
disabled  for  more  than  seven  days  was 
159,042,  or,  roughly,  one  in  every  seven 
men  employed. 
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SECTION  X. 

Pneliminapy  Results  of  the  Census  fop  1911. 

lion  souls  in  1821  to  4|  million  in  1891. 
In  the  last  few  years  the  decline  has 
been  arrested,  but  the  decennium  190l* 


The  twelfth  Census  of  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  which  was  mken 
on  April  3rd,  1911.  put  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom  at  45,216,665 
persons,  an  increase  of  3,757,944  in  the 
10  years  since  the  last  Census.  The  in- 
crease was  unevenly  divided  between 
the  component  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 


United  Kingdom. 

Incr.  or  Deer. 
1901-1911 

Percentage 
of  Increase. 

Endand  

3,235,766 
311,660 
287,342 
- 76,824 

10-5 

Wo.los  

18-1 

Scotland  

6-4 

Ireland 

- 1-7 

Since  the  Census  of  1821  England 
has  trebled  her  population,  Wales  in- 
creased even  more  rapidly  in  propor- 
tion, and  Scotland  had  more  than 
doubled  her  numbers.  Ireland  has 
shown  a steady  decrease  from  6|  mil- 


11  still  shows  a decrease. 

Forty-seven  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  showed  increases  varying  from 
42  to  less  than  1 per  cent. ; the  adminis- 
trative county  of  London,  Cumberland 
and  Westmorland,  and  five  Welsh 
counties  showed  small  decreases.  Among 
the  great  industrial  districts,  Glamor- 
gan alone  shows  a greater  increase 
during  the  past  decennium  than  in  for- 
mer years.  Staffordshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Riding,  though  they  have 
enlarged  their  population,  have  not 
advanced  so  rapidly  as  in  1891-1901.  In 
some  predominantly  agricultural  areas, 
such  as  Lincolnshire,  Buckinghamshire 
Dorsetshire,  and  Oxfordshire,  the  popu 
lation  shows  greater  increases  than  u 
former  decennial  periods. 

NGDOM.  Successive  Censuses.  


— 

1821. 

1851.  1 

1871. 

1881. 

1891.  1 

1901.  1 

1911. 

U.  Kingdom — 
Persons  .... 

20,893,584 

27,390,629. 

31,484,661 

34,884,848 

1 

37,732,922; 

41,458,721 

45,216,669 

Males  

10,174,868 

13,369,227 

16,301,830 

16,972,654 

18,314,571 

20,102,408 

21,942,883 

Females  .... 
England — 
Persons  .... 

10,718,716 

14,021, 402j 

16,182,831 

17,912,194 

19,418,351 

21,356,813 

23,273,782 

11,281,957 

16,921,972 

21,495,219 

24,614,001 

27,483,551 

30,807,310 

34,043,076 

Males  

5,498,838 

8,281,785 

10,454,382 

11,961,877 

13,291,431 

14,867,541 

16,420,494 

Females  .... 

5,783,119 

8,640,187 

11,040,837 

12,652,124 

14,192,120 

15,939,769 

17, 622,. 582 

Wales— 
Persons  .... 

718,279 

1,005,637 

1,217,047 

1,360,438 

1,518,974 

1,720,533 

2,032,193 

Males  

351,481 

499,440 

604,552 

678,025 

761,470 

861,072 

1,027,982 

Females 

366,798 

506,197 

612,495 

682,413 

757,504 

859,461 

1,004,211 

Scotland — 
Persons  .... 

2,091,521 

2,888,742 

3,360,018 

3,735,573 

4,025,647 

4,472,103 

4,759,445 

Males  

982,623 

1,375,479 

1,603,143 

1,799,475 

1,942,717 

2,173,755 

2,307,603 

Females  .... 

1,108,898 

1,513,263 

1,756,875 

1,936,098 

2,082,930 

2,298,348 

2,451,842 

Ireland — 
Persons  .... 

6,801,827 

6,574,278 

5,412,377 

5,174,836 

4,704,750 

4,458,775 

4,381,951 

Males  

3,341,926 

3,212,523 

2,639,763 

2,533,277 

2,318,953 

1 2,200,040 

2,186,804 

Females  .... 

3,459,901 

3,361,756 

2,772,624 

2,641,559 

2,385,797 

1 2,258,735 

2,195,147 

The  figures  for  18-21  exclude  the  Army  and  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  at  Home. 

Improvement  in  Rural  Figures. 

urban  districts  containing  from  30,000 
to  40,000  inhabitants.  The  population 
of  the  great  cities  shows  an  increasing 
tendency  to  shift  from  central  to  outer 
districts. 


One  satisfactory  feature  of  the  Census 
Returns  is  the  evidence  afforded  that 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  country  to 
town  is  turning.  It  is  true  that  urban 
populations  increased  by  ll'l  per  cent, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  rural  districts 
by  only  10 -2  per  cent.,  but  a study  of 
the  fluctuation  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  representative  rural  districts 
over  a number  of  decades  shows  that 
this  increase  is  relatively  a great 
improvement,  since  it  succeeds  half  a 
century  of  decrease  or  stagnation  in 
the  British  countryside. 

The  figures  of  105  purely  rural  dis- 
tricts given  below  show  clear  evidence 
that  the  Back-to-the-Land  Movement  is 
achieving  solid  results,  although  the 
percentage  of  urban  population  to  the 
total  continues  to  show  a slight  in- 
crease, being  78’1  in  1911  against  77-0 
in  1901.  The  largest  percentage  of 
increase  for  the  urban  areas  is  not  in 
the  great  cities,  but  in  boroughs  and 


Population  of  105  Rbgistkation  Districts 

CONTAINING  NO  PORTION  OF  AN  URBAN  DISTRICT. 


Census 

Year. 

Population. 

Increase  (-4-)  or  De- 
crease (— ) per  cent. 
In  intercensal  period. 

1801 

852,313 

— 

1811 

913,713 

-f 

7-2 

1821 

1,044,331 

+ 

14-3 

1831 

1,115,641 

4- 

6*8 

1841 

1,181,758 

+ 

5-9 

1851 

1,212,548 

2-6 

1861 

1,207,580 

— 

0-4 

1871 

1,202,499 

— 

0*4 

1881 

1,187,124 

— 

1*2 

1891 

1,174,958 

— 

1-0 

1901 

1,189,713 

-r 

1-2 

1911 

1,306,565 

4- 

9*8 
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Large  Increases  in  Urban  Districts. 


Tho  area  and  population  of  the 
County  Eorou{?h?i,  as  stated  in  the 
Census,  are  given  on  pages  172-175  of 
this  book,  witli  other  statistics  relating 
to  them.  Of  the  County  Boroughs,  the 
City  of  Manchester  alone  shows  an 
increase  of  over  60,000  inhabitants  since 
the  last  Census,  the  figures  being 
714,427  against  644,873  in  1901.  Other 
towns  showing  large  accessions  v/ere: — 


Increases  in  Population  1901-11. 


Birkenhead 
Bourn(;rnouth 
Bristol  . 
Cardiff 
Coventry 
Croydon 
Hull  . . . 
Leeds  . . , 
Leicester 


19,917  Liverpool  ....  43,432 
18,915  Newcastle  ..  19,648 
18,017  Newport(Mon.)  16,430 
17,947  Nottingham  . . 20,199 
36,399  Portsmouth  . . 42,237 

35,664  Sheffield  45,-583 

37,765  Stoke-on-Trent  19,841 
16,600  Swansea  ....  20,136 
15,663  West  Ham  ..  21,744 


Statistics  of  Greater  London. 


CiTcater  London  has  increased  her 
population  by  671,561,  the  outer  ring 
showing  a heavy  increase  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Inner  London.  The  City  of 
London  Police  District  contains  19,657 
inhabitants  a-gainst  26,923  in  1901,  and 
even  the  Administrative  County,  which 
practically  doubled  its  population  be- 
tween 1851  and  1901,  shows  a.  small 
actual  decline.  But  the  60  Middlesex 
parishes  v^hich  are  included  in  Greater 
London  increased  their  inhabitants 
from  792,476  in  1901  to  1,126,694  in  1911. 

The  great  Municipal  Boroughs  and 
Urban  Districts  near  London  showed 
large  increases : — 

Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  Police  Districts  .—Area  ; Families  or  Separate 


District.  I 

f Pop.  1 

Increase 

East  Ham,  M.B 1 

133,504 

-1-  37,496 

Ilford,  U.D i 

78,205 

-f  36,961 

Leyton,  U.D 

124,736 

-t-  25,824 

Southend-on-Sea,  M.B. 

62,723 

+ 33,860 

Walthamstow,  U.D.  . . 

124,597 

-b  29,466 

Acton,  U.D 

57,523 

-f  19,779 

Ealing,  M.B  

61,235 

-1-  28,204 

Edmonton,  U.D 

64,820 

+ 17,921 

Enfield,  U.D 

56,344 

^ 13,608 

Finchley,  U.D 

39,425 

+ 17,299 

Hendon,  U.D 

38,806 

+ 16,356 

Southgate,  U.D 

33,613 

-f  18,620 

Tottenham,  U.D 

137,457 

+ 34,754 

Willesden,  U.D 

154,267 

-f  39,456 

Wood  Green,  U.D 

49,372 

-f  15,139 

Area  in  I 
Statute 
Acres(Land 
and  Inland 
Water). 

Families 

or 

Separate 

Occupiers, 

1911. 

Population. 

1901.  1911. 

Metropolitan  and  City  of  London  Police  Districts 

Metropolitan  Police  District  

City  of  London  Police  District  

443,424 

1,6-34,190 

6,581,402 

7,252,963 

442,752 

672 

1,630,177 

4,013 

6,554,479 

26,923 

7,233,308 

19,657 

The  Metropolitan  Police  District  consists  of  : — 
Administrative  County  of  London  (exclusive  of 

the  City  of  London  

Administrative  County  of  Middlesex  (60  parishes) 
Administrative  County  of  Surrey — fart  of — 

(38  parishes)  

County  Borough  of  Croydon  

Administrative  County  of  Kent — fart  of — 

(18  parishes)  

Administrative  County  of  Essex — part  of — 

(14  parishes)  

County  Borough  of  West  Ham 

Administrative  County  of  Hertford — fart  of — 
(16  parishes)  

74,144 

148,701 

71,087 

9,012 

43,281 

55,753 

4,683 

36,091 

1,032,133 

249,633 

77,195 

38,569 

37,540 

121,087 

61,960 

12,060  1 

4,509,344 

792,476 

250,748 

133,895 

151,066 

404,856 

267,358 

44,736 

4,503,304 

1,126,694 

356,748 

169,559 

172,340 

560,650 

289,102 

54,999 

The  Annual  Summary  of  the 
Registrar-General  shows  that  the  death- 
rate  in  the  County  of  London  in  1910 
was  12-71  per  1,000,  a decrease  on  the 
average  of  1905-9,  when  the  figure  stood 
at  14-53,  the  actual  number  of  deaths 
being  61,756.  Deaths  from  smallpox, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  enteric,  diarrhoea,  and 
other  preventable  disease  were  8,796 
fewer  than  in  1910  than  the  avera|-e  of 
the  five  preceding  years.  That  is  to 
say,  these  lives  were  practically  saved 
by  the  increasing  efiiciency  of  the 
health  authorities.  Infant  mortality 
fell  to  103  per  thousand  births,  the 
lowest  rate  recorded,  a good  result  not 
likely  to  be  maintained  in  1911.  owing 


to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer 
months. 

Of  the  64,861  deaths  registered  during 
the  year  1910  in  London  and  in  Metro- 
politan institutions  situated  outside  the 
county,  28,123,  or  43-4  per  cent.,  took 
place  either  in  workhouses,  in  hos- 
pitals, or  in  public  lunatic  asylums. 
The  percentages  in  the  several  classes 
of  institutions  were  as  follows;— 

22*4  per  cent,  in  workhouses  and  workhonae 
infirmaries. 

1-2  per  cent,  in  Metro.  Asylum.s  Board  Hospitals. 
lG-1  per  cent,  in  other  hospitals. 

3-7  per  cent,  in  public  lunatic  and  imbecile 
asylums. 

The  birth-rate  fell  to  23-6  from  the 
average  of  25-7  for  the  years  1905-9, 


CENSUS  OF  1911. 

THE  ENGLISH  COUNTIES. 


Acliniinstrntive 

Counties 

Area  In 
Statute 
Acres 
(Land 
and  Inland 
Water). 

Population. 

1911. 

Increase  or 
Decrease  of 
Population 
in 

Intercensal 
Penod. » 

England  and 
Wales  . . 

37,337,630 

36,675,269 

3,547,426 

62  Adminis- 
trative 
Counties  . . 

36,820,323 

j 25,204,009 

j 2,660,014 

England. 
Bedford. . . . 
Berkshire  . . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Isle  of  Ely . . 
Cheshire  . . 
Cornwall  . . 
Cumberland 
Derbyshire 
Devonshire 
Dorsetsluie 
Durham  . 

Essex 

Gloucester 
Hereford.  . 
Hertford  . 
Huntingdon 

Kent 

Lancashire 
Leicester  . 
Lincoln — 
Holland  . 
Kesteven 
Lindsey  . 
London  . 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk  . 
Northants 


302,942 

456,491 

479,360 

315.1681 

238,073! 

644,172 

868,167 

973,086 

645,097 

1,662,672 

625,612 

637,672' 

974,^49 

786,020 

538,924 

404,523 

233,985 

971.991 
1,066,529 

524,197 

268.992 
465,878 
963,800 

?4,816 

148,701 

345,048 

1,303,570 

681,679 


Administrative 

Counties. 


194,625 

195,814 

219,583 

128,325 

69,759 

676,856 

328,131 

265.780 

560,129 

457,343 

223,274 

929,340 

1,062,000 

329,037 

114,269 

311,321 

55,583 

1,021,033 

1,739,524 

249,361 

82,860 

111,332 

237,864 

4,522,961 

1,128,694 

812,078 

821,748 

213,754 


22,918 ! 
15,460 
22,537 
8,061 
5,264 
82,471 
5,797 
1,153 
75,283 
20,405 
21,211 
161,316 
245,360 
7,505 
144 
52,898 
1,458 
84,793 
161,379 
23,450 

5,250 

7,370 

31,336 

13,306 

384,218 

81,272- 

10,433 


Area  in 
Statute 
Acres 
(Laud  and 
Inland 
-Water). 


Population. 

1911. 


Soke  of 
Peterboro. 
Northumb. 
Nottingham 
Oxfordshire 
Rutland 
.Shropshire 
Somerset  . 
Soutnampt. 
Isle  of  W. 
Stafford 
Suff. — East 
Suff. — We,st 
Surrey  . . . . 
Sussex — E. 
Sussex— W. 
Warwick 
Westland 
Wiltshire  . . 
Worcester 
Yorkshire — 

E.  Riding 
N.  Riding 
W.  Biding 
Wales. 
Anglesey  . . 
Brecknock  . . 
Cardigan  . . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarvon  .. 
Denbighshire 
BTintshire  . , 
Glamorgan 
Merioneth  . . 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  . . 

I Radnorshire  1 


53,464 

1,278,691 

529.188 
475,968 

97,273 

861,800 

1,034,259 

942,501 

94,145 

710,84-4 

549,241 

390,916 

452,817 

517,067 

401,839 

563,117 

505,330 

864,101 

472,487 

741,172 

1,359,693 

1,673,550 

176,630 

469,281 

443.189 
588,472 
365,986 
426,084 
163,025 
489,529 
422,372 
510,110 
393,003 
301,1651 


44,722 
371,521 
344,135 
140,223 
20,347 
246,308 
407,345 
433,604 
88,193 
739,105 
203,227 
116,914 
675, S 
242,163 
176,f  ■ 
408,291 
63,575 
286,876 
427,064 

154,780 

314,814 

1,585,135 

50,943 

59,298 

59,877 

160,430 

125,049 

144,796 

92,720 

743,110 

45,573 

53,147 

89,956] 

22,589 


3,600 

66,791 

69,419 

9,104 

638 
6,523 

22,234 

69,954 

5,775 

67,615 

14,057 

639 
156,219 

23,754 

25,047 

60,569 

834 

15,482 

69,662 


For  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Counties  see  page  300. 

time  standards  of  various  countries. 


An  important  step  towards  remedying  the 
confusion  occasioned  by  the  differences  in 
local  time  was  made  in  March,  1911,  when 
Greenwich  time  was  legalised  in  France. 
Portugal  is  adopting  Greenwich  time  from 
January  1st,  1912.  The  principal  time 
standards  in  use  in  European,  countries  be- 
sides Greenwich  (West  European)  time,  are  : 
Amsterdam  time  which  is  20  minutes  in  ad- 
vance of  Greenwich  time;  Mid-Europe  time  1 
hour;  Athens  time  1 hour  35  mins:  East  Europe 
time  2 hours:  St.  Petersburg  time  2 hours  1 min. 

In  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
the  railway  services  are  arranged  accord- 
ing to  West  Europe  (Greenwich)  time;  in 
Holland  according  to  Amsterdam  time ; in 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Servia,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den, and  Western  Turkey,  according  to 
Mid-Europe  time;  in  Bulgaria,  Roumania, 
and  Eastern  Turkey  according  to  East 
Europe  time,  which  is  one  hour  earlier  than 
Mid-Europe  time  and  two  hours  earlier  than 
West  Europe  time;  in  Greece  according  to 
.Athens  time;  in  Russia  the  train  services 


in  the  guides  are  according  to  St.  Peters- 
burg time,  but  the  railway  authorities 
usually  issue  time  tables  also  showing  the 
service  by  local  time,  such  as  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  time,  &c. ; in  Austria  Mid-European 
time  has  been  in  use  on  the  railways  for 
years  but  it  has  not  yet  been  adopted  as  the 
legal  time  of  the  country. 

South  African  time  is  2 hours  in  advance 
of  ours,  Indian  time  5 hrs.  30  min.,  and 
Chinese  8 hours.  America  has  standards 
varying  from  4 hours  (Eastern  Coast)  to  8 
hours  (Pacific  Coast)  behind  Greenwich 
time.  The  Australian  clocks  are  from  8 to 
10  hours  in  front  of  ours;  while  in  New 
Zealand,  which  is  practically  the  Antipodes, 
the  difference  is  11^  hours. 

The  24-hour  clock,  which  would  have  its 
advantages  alike  for  those  who  compile  and 
those  who  use  the  railway  time  tables,  has 
hitherto  made  small  headway.  But  it  is  in 
use  on  the  Canadian  railways,  and  has  been 
made  legal  in  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Midnight  instead  of  being  12-0  p.ra.  becomes 
0 hour. 


VITAL  STATISTICS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST  CONSUMPTION. 


The  most  hopeful  fact  about  the 
flffht  aeainst  consumption  is  that  we 
are  fighting  a beaten  enemy.  Con- 
sumption was  called  by  John  Bunyan 
the  “ Captain  of  the  Hosts  of  Death,” 
but  every  year  his  victims  are  fewer, 
and  wo  may  copfidently  hope  that  In 
a comparatively  few  years  we  shall 
see  it  eradicated.  In  1851  the  death- 
rate  from  consumption  was  2,817  per 
million;  in  1909  the  death-rate  had 
fallen  to  1,081  per  million— a decrease 
of  more  than  50  per  cent.  And  it 
Is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the 
decrease  has  chiefly  occurred  amongst 
the  young  people.  The  decrease  in  the 
dealh-r.ite  from  consumption  amongst 
persons  below  25  years  of  age  is  no 
less  than  70  per  cent. 

But  though  consumption  is  not  the  fatal 
disease  it  formerly  was,  it  levies  every  year 
a heavy  toll  of  human  life.  The  deaths  from 
consumption  in  1909  were  38,639,  and  were 
equivalent  to  7-5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
death-rate,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
deaths  take  place  in  the  working  period  of 
life,  between  the  ages  of  2.5  and  55.  Pro- 
fessor Moore  estimates  that  the  loss  to  the 
country  from  consumption  is  not  less  than 
sixteen  millions  sterling. 

Consumption  is  due  to  the  successful 
invasion  of  the  body  by  a germ,  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  which  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  expectoration  of  con- 
sumptive patients  and  from  the  milk 
of  tuberculous  cows.  But  as  a rule  the 
bacilli  will  not  be  successful  in  their 
invasion  unless  the  patient  is  predis- 
posed to  attack  by  depressing  condi- 
tions, such  as  want  of  food,  insanitary 
surroundings,  overwork,  and  indul- 
gence in  alcohol.  For  the  fight  against 
consumption  we  need  two  kinds  of 
weapons,  first,  thost  that  attack  the 
bacilli;  second,  those  that  attack  the 
conditions  that  favour  the  invasion 
of  the  bacilli. 


Since  semi-starvation  is  one  of  the 
most  iu'portant  predisposing  causes  of- 
consumption,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  attack  the  disease 
is  to  cheapen  food.  It  is  certain  that 
the  marked  decrease  in  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  during  the  last  50 
years  is  due  in  considerable  measure 
to  the  better  feeding  of  the  poorer 
classes,  due  to  cheap  food,  and  for 
this  reason,  if  for  no  others,  public 
health  reformers  must  steadily  resist 
any  measures  that  will  raise  the  price 
of  the  people’s  food.  Improved  sani- 
tation, better  housing,  diminished 
dampness  due  to  drainage  improve- 
ments, open  spaces,  factory  legisla- 
tion, increased  temperance,  diminished 
overcrowding— all  these  have  played 
their  part  in  reducing  the  prevalence 
of  consumption,  and  there  must  be  no 
relaxation  of  effort  on  these  lines. 
Housing  is  particularly  important. 
Much  may  be  hoped  from  slum  clear- 
an/'es  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  from  the  establishment  of  gar- 
den suburbs,  where  the  workers  may 
live  in  healthy  and  pleasant  homes 
and  surroundings. 

But  measures  must  also  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  consumptive  patient 
himself,  for  a careless  patient  may 
pollute  his  surroundings  with  millions 
of  germs,  and  become  a source  of 
danger  to  his  fellows.  All  consump- 
tives should  be  carefully  trained  in 
the  observance  of  cleanly  habits.  This 
is  work  for  the  health  authorities,  but 
before  the  autheritie,s  can  carry  it 
out  they  must  know  where  the  con* 
sumptives  are,  and  therefore  the  noti- 
fication of  consumpticn  is  necessary. 
Notification  is  now  compulsory  for 
Poor  L.aw  and  for  hospital  patients, 
and  compulsory  notification  should  be 
made  universal. 


The  Control  of  Tuberculosis. 


A rapidly  increasing  number  of  health 
authorities  are  providing  sanatorium  treat- 
ment for  notified  patients,  the  object  being 
not  so  much  to  effect  a cure  as  to  train  the 
patient  In  habits  of  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness.  Accommodation  is  being  pro- 
vided also  for  the  most  infectious  cases, 
namely,  those  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease.  Many  of  these  patients  now  die  in 
workhouses  as  paupers,  but  the  whole  treat- 
ment of  consumption — which  is  an  infectious 
disease— should  be  removed  from  the  Poor 
Law  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
health  authoriti.es. 

Another  important  preventive  measure  is 
the  Anti-tuberculosis  Dispensary.  This  insti- 
tution undertakes  by  its  medical  officers  and 
nurses  the  education  and  supervision  of  the 
patient  in  his  own  home.  It  preaches  the 
gospel  of  the  open  window,  provides  open- 
air  shelters  in  which  the  patient  can  undergo 
the  open-air  cure  in  his  own  back-yard, 
selects  case  for  sanatorium  treatment,  and 
most  important  of  all,  medically  examines 
the  other  members  of  the  patient’s  family, 
and  very  often  discovers  unsuspected  cases 


in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  cure 
is  not  only  possible,  but.  if  the  right  measure 
are  taken,  probable. 

Some  dispensaries  employ  Tuberculin.  This 
powerful  remedy,  which  was  discovered  and 
prematurely  announced  by  Koch  over  20 
years  ago,  is  now  being  used,  with  the 
modern  methods  of  administration  elaborated 
by  the  discoverer,  with  considerable  success. 
This  year  the  Portsmouth  Corporation  estab- 
lished a tuberculin  dispensary,  which  has 
already  been  fruitful  in  results,  and  similar 
institutions  are  being  started  in  Sheffield 
and  several  other  towns. 

Medical  inspection  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  60,000  children  attending 
school  are  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  Con- 
sumptive children  should  be  taught  in  special 
schools,  under  open-air  conditions  and  careful 
medical  supervision,  with  plenty  of  rest, 
including  two  hours’  sleep  in  the  afternoon, 
and  three  good  meals  a day.  No  education 
authority  can  be  considered  to  have  fulfilled 
its  duty  unless  it  has  made  provision  for 
the  education  of  its  consumptive  children. 


CANCER. 
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THE  MENACE  OF  CANCER. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  and,  at 
•St  sight,  certainly  the  most  alarm- 
g feature  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
lis  country  during  the  last  half- 
ntury  is  the  great  increase  recorded 
, the  mortality  from  cancer.  In 
^60  the  death-rate  from  cancer  per 
I illion  was  370 ; it  has  since  more  than 
oubled,  for  the  rate  in  1909  was  no 
ss  than  952.  Forty  years  ago  cancer 
inked  ninth  amongst  the  causes  of 
)ath  in  the  Registrar-General’s  tables; 
Dw  it  takes  the  fifth  place,  being  ex- 
jeded  only  by  tuberculosis,  heart 
isease,  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis, 
he  increase  has  been  much  greater 
tnongst  males  than  females,  although 
le  mortality  has  always  been  higher 
1 females  than  males.  From  1860  to 
?09.  the  death-rate  from  cancer 
mongst  males  has  risen  from  217  to 
,26  per  million,  while  amongst  females 
ae  increase  during  the  same  period 
as  been  from  480  to  1,071.  In  1909 
tie  deaths  from  cancer  numbered 
1,053,  and  formed  6-57  per  cent,  of  the 


is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  mor- 
tality will  be  considerably  exceeded  in 
the  future.  An  increased  recorded  mor- 
tality from  cancer  is  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  this  country ; a similar 
increase  has  occurred  in  all  countries 
from  which  statistics  are  forthcoming, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  death-rate 
from  cancer  in  England  and  Wales  is 
exceeded  only  in  Scotland  and  Switzer- 
land. The  death  rates  per  thousand  in 
1908  for  the  chief  European  countries 

Death-  Death- 


Countries. 

rate 

Countries. 

rate 

Switzerland  .... 

1-11 

Austria  

0-72 

Scotland  

0-94 

Ireland  

0-62 

England  & Wales  0*92 

Belgium 

0*54 

The  Netherlands 

0-90 

Italy  

0-53 

Prussia  

0-73 

Spain  

0*44 

Cancer  is 

a disease  of  later 

life. 

Before  the  age  of  35  it  is  uncommon, 
but  afterwards  the  liability  to  cancer 
steadily  increases  in  both  sexes.  The 
following  table  shows  the  death-rate 
per  million  in  England  and  Wales  at 
different  age-periods  in  males  and 
females  in  the  years  1901-09 ; — 


' ^ — 

Ages  at  Death. 

; Death-rate 
per  . 
Million 
Living. 

0—35  1 

35— 

45— 

55— 

65-  , 

75— 

85— 

Males  

Females  . . 

47-3 

59-2 

425-6 

879-7 

1591 -3 
2415-4 

3996-3 

4491-6 

6977-1 
1 7022-6 

7833-6 
1 8091-5 

7635-2 

8128-4 

.eaths  occurring  in  males  above  the 
.ge  of  45,  and  nearly  13  per  cent,  of 
hose  in  females  above  that  age ; that 
s to  say,  that  of  every  10  men  and  of 
very  seven  women  who  reach  the  age 
,f  45  one  will  ultimately  die  of  cancer. 
)nly  those  who  have  seen  a patient 
n the  later  stages  of  cancer  can 
•ealise  the  tragic  meaning  of  these 
Lgures. 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
ncrease  in  the  cancer  death-rate  is  largely 
lue,  not  to  an  increased  prevalence  of  the 
liseasc,  but  to  more  careful  and  accurate 
lertification  of  the  cause  of  death.  No  doubt 
nany  of  the  deaths  that  are  now  certified 
IS  due  to  cancer  would  formerly  have,  been 
ittributed  to  such  indefinite  causes  as 
‘ tumour,”  ‘‘  abdominal  disease,”  or 
‘old  age.”  As  medical  science  advances 
md  medical  education  improves,  cancer 
s more  readily  diagnosed  and  the 
iause  of  death  more  acurately  deter- 
mined. It  has  been  found  that  in  a well- 
<nown  insurance  office,  whose  policy-holders 
ire  well-to-do  and  able  to  command  skilled 
medical  attendance,  the  increase  in  cancer 
mortality  has  been  much  less  than  it  has 
been  in  the  whole  country.  Also,  the  chief 
increase  has  occurred  in  cancer  of  the  in- 
accessible organs,  where  diagnosis  is  a matter 
of  considerable  difficulty. 

What  the  statistics  probably  indicate  is 
not  so  much  an  increased  prevalence  of  concer 
as  an  increased  ability  to  recognise  it,  and 
as  death  certification  is  still  far  from  perfect 
—many  deaths  being  still  ascribed  to  ‘‘  old 
age,”  which  is  not  a Cause  of  death  at  all — 
we  must  expect  a further  increase  in  the 
cancer  death-rate  due  to  improved  diagnostic 


however,  it  seems  probable  that  to  some  ex- 
tent cancer  is  more  prevalent  than  formerly. 
Fatal  cancer  of  the  tongue  offers  no  difficulty 
in  diagnosis,  and  yet  the  death-rate  from 
this  form  of  the  disease  has  markedly 
increased. 

The  cause  of  cancer  is  unknown, 
although  long-continued  irritation, 
such  as  the  scratching  of  a decayed 
tooth  on  the  tongue,  predisposes  to  the 
disease.  Some  dozen  years  ago  it  was 
thought  to  be  due  to  a parasite,  but 
this  view  is  now  discredited.  The 
disease  is  very  wide-spread,  occurring 
in  all  races  of  men.  and  in  all  the 
vertebrata  that  have  yet  been  studied. 
Although  some  cases  of  spontaneous 
cure  have  been  recorded,  cancer  nearly 
always  progresses  rapidly  to  a fatal 
termination,  unless  it  is  recognised  in 
an  early  stage,  when  cure  is  possible, 
and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances 
the  only  cure  is  extirpation  of  the 
whole  of  the  diseased  tissue. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  but 
prevention  is  impossible  while  the 
cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  The 
discovery  of  the  cause  of  cancer  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  Fortu- 
nately the  cancer  problem  is  now  being 
attacked  all  over  the  world  by  enthu- 
siastic workers,  prominent  amongst 
whom  are  the  investigators  of  the 
Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund  in  Lon- 
don, whose  reports  have  done  much 
to  clear  away  many  misconceptions 
that  formerly  impeded  progress,  and 
to  point  the  way  to  success. 
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MARRIAGES,  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  IN  I9I 


Outstanding  features  of  the  1910  returns 
are  a slight  increase  in  marriages  and  a 
decrease  iii  birtlis  and  deaths,  which  reached 
the  lowest  rates  on  record  last  year. 

In  England  an<l  Wales  the  marriages  in 
1910  numbered  207,000,  corresponding  to  a 
rate  of  14-8  persons  married  per  1,000  of  the 
population  of  all  ages.  This  rate  was  0-2 
per  1,000  above  the  corresponding  rate  of 
1909,  but  0-7  below  the  average  rate  in  the 
decade  1900-1909. 

Births  registered  in  1910  numbered  897,000, 
a proportion  of  24-8  per  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation of  all  ages.  This  was  0-8  per  1,000 
below  the  rate  in  1909,  which  'was  the  lowest 
rate  reached  till  then.  Compared  with  the 
preceding  decade,  the  birth-rate  in  1910 
showed  a decline  of  no  less  than  2-7  per 
1,000. 

In  1910  the  deaths  registered  w^ere  483,000, 
equal  to  13-4  per  1,000  of  the  population. 
This  was  1-1  per  1,000  below'  the  rate  of 
1909,  the  low'est  hitherto  recorded.  Car- 
marthen had  the  highest  death-rate  (17-5  per 

1.000)  and  Middlesex  the  lowest  (10-2  per 

1.000) . 

A satisfactory  feature  is  the  further  and 
substantial  decline  recorded  in  the  rate  of 
infant  mortality.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
under  one  year  of  age  to  registered  births 
was  108  per  1,000  in  1910,  or  8 per  1,000  less 
than  1909,  the  lowest  recorded  up  to  that 
year.  Compared  with  the  average  in  the 
decade  1900-1909,  the  rate  of  infantile  mor- 
tality last  year  showed  a decrease  of  26  per 
1,000  births.  The  excellent  record  of  1910 
was  not  kept  up  in  the  hot  summer  of  1911, 
for  which,  however,  the  full  figures  of 
infant  mortality  are  not  yet  available. 

The  following  table  show's,  in  summary 
form,  the  crude  birth-rates  and  the  crude  j 
and  corrected  death-rates  during  1910,  in 
England  and  Wales  as  a whole  and  in  several 
groups  of  areas : — 


BmTH-r.ATB,  Death-rate,  and  Analysis  of 
Mortality  during  the  Year  1910. 


Annual  Rate  Pee  1,000  LA'ing. 

' d 

Death-rate 

©O 

1 

A 

PQ 

Crude. 

Cor- 

recte.d.'* 

Principa 

Epidemi 

Diseases 

Deaths 
tinder  or 
year  to  1,( 
Births, 

Cols. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

England  & Wales 

|24.8; 

;i3-4 

13  '4 

0*99 

106 

77  Great  Towns 

24-9* 

13-4 

14*3 

1-23 

115 

136  Smaller  T’ns 
England  & Wales 
loss  the  213' 

23-7! 

12*4 

12-9 

0*88 

104 

Towns  

25*1 

13*6 

12 -8! 

1 0-74 

95 

* The  Collected  Death-rates  represent  the 
Crude  Death-rates  in  Col.  2 multiplied  by  the 
respective  Factors  for  Correction  for  differences 
of  sex  and  age  constitution  of  population.  For 
construction  and  use  of  these  Factors,  see  Annual 
Summary  1908,  pp.  x-xiii.  Owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  distributing  to  their  proper  areas  deaths 
occurring  in  public  mstitutions  it  is  probable 
that  the  death-rate  of  the  rural  area  is  somewhat 
overstated,  and  those  of  the  great  and  smaller 
towns  slightly  understated. 

t Smallpox,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  enteric,  and  diarrhoea. 


Violent  Deaths.— Buring  the  year  1910  tlie^ 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales  referred  to  •; 
different  forms  of  violence,  either  accidental  i 
or  otherwise,  numbered  18,807,  being  in  the  j 
jtroportion  of  0-52  per  1.000  of  the  popula-  , 
tion,  or  0'06  per  1,000  below  the  mean  pro- 1 
portion  in  the  10  preceding  years. 

Deaths  in  Public  Institutions. — No  fewer 
than  98,959,  or  20-.5  per  cent.,  of  the  deaths 
registered  occurred  in  workhouses  and  work- 
house  infirmaries,  in  hospitals  and  con- 
valescent homes,  or  in  public  lunatic  asylums. 
The  mean  proportion  of  such  deaths  during 
the  10  preceding  years  was  17-3. 

Births  and  Deaths  in  London  and  in  certain 
Colonial  and  Foreign  Cities,  1910. 

Note. — The  figures  for  most  of  these  cities  are  « 
provisional  and  in  some  cases  relate  to  a 
period  of  52  weeks. 


Cities. 

Population 

(estimated*). 

ANNUAL  Rate 
per  1,000 
Persons  living. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

S3  o cca 

London 

4,872,702 

23-6 

12-7 

103 

Calcutta  

1,031,206 

16-5 

23-0 

274 

Bombay* 

977,822 

20-4 

35-7 

414 

Madras  

568,146 

34-0 

35*7 

294 

Sydney  

613,500 

26-4 

10-4 

82 

Melbourne  . . 

568,810 

23-5 

12-7 

; 92 

Brisbane  .... 

143,077 

26-4 

11*1 

83 

Montreal 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

Toronto  .... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paris*  

2,722,731 

18-0 

16-7 

118 

Brussels  .... 

720,030 

16-8 

13-6 

136 

Antwerp  

327,668 

19-7 

12-8 

1.50 

Amsterdam  . . 

570,057 

23-6 

12-2 

78 

Botterdam  . . 

422,132 

29-6 

12-2 

94 

The  Hague  . . 

274,236 

25-4 

12*5 

93 

Copenhagen 

459,000 

26-1 

14-2 

118 

Stockholm  . . 

342,908 

23-2 

14-6 

92 

Christiania  . . 

240,178 

23-5 

11-9 

83 

St.  Petersb’rg 

1,577,892 

27*8 

24-1 

262 

Moscow  .... 

1,493,600 

.35-9 

26-9 

297 

Berlhi  

2,053,049 

21-6 

14*7 

157 

Hamburg 

917,750 

23-2 

14-2 

149 

Dresden  

542,500 

21-6 

13-8 

129 

Breslau  

506,175 

27*5 

19-1 

188 

Munich  .... 

590,000 

23*4 

15-9 

166 

Vienna 

2,107,981 

19-9 

15-8 

176 

Prague 

497,905 

19*2 

18-4 

164 

Budapest 

833,703 

26-5 

19-3 

148 

Trieste  ...... 

223,027 

32-9 

22-9 

190 

Home  

590,113 

23-6 

18-5 

123 

Milan  

611,184 

23-3 

17-1 

113 

Turin  

391,908 

17-3 

14*9 

137 

Venice 

183,224 

23-1 

19-0 

158 

Bucarest  .... 
Cairo : — 

297,643 

30*7 

25-6 

200 

Egyptians 

620,443 

50  ’5 

39-7 

292 

Foreigners 
Alexandria  ; — 

62,910 

12*4 

278 

Egyptians 

319,087 

45-6 

36-7 

Foreigners 

68,829 

— 

14-0 

— 

New  York  . . 

4,803,264 

26 '9 

16-0 

126 

Ch  icago  

2,185,283 

— 

15-1 

— 

Philadelphia 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Boston 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Baltimore 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

New  Orleans 

375,000 

— 

19-4 

— 

Bio  de  Janeiro 

870,475 

27*8 

20-0 

166 

Buenos  Ayres 

1,270,234 

35-4 

16-5 

97 

♦ Tlie  populations  of  Bombay  and  Paris  given 
above  are  those  enumerated  in  1906. 
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OUR  MILK  SUPPLY. 

By  CHAS.  B.  HECHT,  National  Food  Reform  Association. 


In  recent  times  two  hopeful  cam- 
paigns have  been  inaugurated  for  the 
extinction  of  tuberculosis  and  the  re- 
duction of  infant  mortality.  To  the 
success  of  each,  little  short  of  a revolu- 
tion in  the  conditions  of  the  milk  supply 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary.  How 
much  room  there  is  for  improvement 
the  following  brief  statement  will  show. 

“ The  milk  trade,”  declared  Mr.  Brittle- 
bank,  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Man- 
chester Public  Health  Department,  ” is 
in  a filthy  condition.”  This  statement, 
made  10  years  ago,  is  largely  true 
to-day.  “A  fluid  almost  as  vital  to  life 
as  water,”  says  Dr.  Cautley,  ” is  pro- 
duced under  dirty  surroundings,  con- 
veyed under  bad  conditions,  subjected 
to  varying  degrees  of  unduly  high  tem- 
perature and  contamination  cit  the 
farm,  in  transit  from  the  farm  to  the 
milk  dealer,  in  the  milk  shops,  during 
' delivery,  and  in  the  house  of  the  con- 
sumer.” Further,  milk  produced  under 
such  conditions  is  in  itself,  particularly 
in  warm  weather,  a source  of  grave 
danger,  and  its  nutritive  value  is 
diminished.  It  is  also  estimated,  on  the 
basis  of  a Local  Government  Board 
return,  that  we  pay  about  £240,000 
annually  to  adulterators,  while  a De- 
partmental Committee  (1901)  showed 
; tha,t  18-2  per  cent,  of  the  milk,  77-9  per 
cent,  of  the  cream,  and  57*1  per  cent,  of 
the  butter  samples  had  been  doctored 
with  boric  <acid,  formalin,  &c.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  disgraceful  state  of 
things  are  writ  large  in  our  mortality 
statistics.  “To  it  we  owe.”  says  Dr. 
Niven,  “ a large  share  of  the  immense 
death  toll  from  wasting  diseases,  frorn 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  bowel,  and 
from  summer  diarrhoea.  It  is  probable, 
too,  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
deaths  in  children,  assigned  to  other 
causes,  is  caused,  in  the  mam,  by  mal- 
nutrition. in  the  production  of  which 
contaminated  milk  has  had  no  inai^ 
nificant  share.”  The  use  of  an  infected 
milk  supnly  has  likewise  frequently 
led  to  outbreaks  of  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  and  diphtheria.  Scarcely  less 
serious  evils  are  the  absence  of  co-opera- 
tion and  defective  distribution.  The 


Inter-Departmental  Committee  on 
Physical  Deterioration,  which  was  im- 
pressed with  the  enormous  sacrifice  of 
infant  life  due  to  insufficient  or  ini- 
proper  feeding,  recommended  that  the 
milk  supply  should  pass  through  as 
few  hands  as  possible,  and  that  milk 
vendors  should  not  be  general  dealers. 
Accordingly,  milk  depots  should  be 
formed  in  each  town,  obtaining  their 
supply  direct  from  the  farms.  The  fact 
that  cities  like  Manchester  have  felt 
compelled  to  seek  special  Parliamentary 
powers,  and  the  president  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  has  in  two  succes- 
sive sessions  (1909  and  1910)  introduced 
a Milk  and  Dairies  Bill,  afford  ample 
evidence  that  the  question  is  one  that 
vyill  not  brook  delay.  Municipalities 
are  growing  restive,  producers  and  re- 
tailers desire  an  end  to  the  present  un- 
certainty and  lack  of  uniformity.  Above 
all.  tlie  conclusions  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tuberculosis  have  profoundly 
stirred  the  public  conscience,  and 
rendered  further  delay  unthinkable.  It 
found  that  human  tuberculosis  is  in 
part  identical  with  bovine  tuberculosis, 
that  mammals  and  man  can  be  recipro- 
cally infected,  and  that  a considerable 
amount  of  the  tuberculosis  in  childhood 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  infection  with 
bacilli  of  the  bovine  type  transmitted 
to  children  in  meals  consisting  largely 
of  the  milk  of  the  cow.  Its  plea  fo? 
action  in  the  interests  of  infants  and 
children,  whom  it  found  to  be  especially 
endangered,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
regarded. In  his  stirring  address  to  the 
Prevention  of  Consumption  Congress  in 
July,  Mr.  John  Burns  said  that  the 
Royal  Commission  had  justified  the 
Government  in  se’eking  for  new  legis- 
lation as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
occurred.  A Milk  Bill  was  essential 
and  urgent.  They  were  determined  that 
before  many  months  the  milk  and  dairy 
industry  should  be  placed  on  a clean, 
sound  and  healthy  basis.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  'stated  that  the  congested  stats 
of  public  business  during  the  autumn 
session  does  not  permit  the  passage  ot 
a Bill  this  year.  C.  E.  H. 


The  Food  of  the  People. 


The  importance  of  reform  in  the 
Englishman’s  diet  is  at  length  so  far 
recognised  that  a Parliamentary  com- 
mittee has  been  formed  to  further 
National  Pood  Reform.  Its  efforts  are 
directed  towards  remedying  the  faulty 
dietetic  habits  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  cookery  and 
food  values.  Its  members  are  to  urge 
the  fixing  of  a Government  standard 
for  the  nutritive  value  of  bread,  such 
as  that  already  existing  in  the  case 
of  milk,  and  they  press  for  a Bill 
j placing  more  stringent  regulations  on 
r the  milk  supply;  the  further  en- 
the  scientific  teaching 


of  hygiene,  cookery,  and  domestic 
economy  in  schools  and  continua- 
tion classes ; they  desire  to  make 
obligatory  throughout  the  country  the 
provision  of  a proper  cooking  stove 
and  adequate  food  storage  in  every 
tenement  let  for  the  occupation  of  a 
family,  provision  which  is  already 
insisted  on  in  tenement  houses  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Other  proposals  put  forward 
are  a State  enquiry  into  the  provision- 
ing of  public  institutions,  and  State- 
aided  research  into  the  food  properties 
of  agricultural  products. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Flannelette. 

If  purchasers  of  this  useful  material  for 
underwear  all  the  year  round  would  buy 
the  best  English  make,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained from  all  leading  Drapers,  they 
would  avoid  the  risks  they  undoubtedly  run 
with  the  inferior  qualities  of  Flannelette. 


Horrockses’ 

Flannelettes 

(made  by  the  manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated Longcloths,  Twills,  & Sheetings) 

are  the  best. 


“HORROCKSES” 


stamped  on  selvedge 

every  five  yards. 


Awarded  the  Certificate 
of  The  Incorporated 
Institute  of  Hygiene. 
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SECTION  XL— WOMEN. 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  Present  Position  of  the  Movement. 

By  Chuistabel  Pankhbrst. 


The  first  Woman  Suffrage  Bill  was 
introduced  in  1870,  passed  its  second 
reading  by  a majority  of  33,  and  actu- 
ally got  into  Committee.  It  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  Committee  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Government  of  the  day. 
In  many  subsequent  years.  Woman 
Suffrage  Bills  have  been  introduced, 
but  have  always  come  to  nothing,  the 
reason  for  this  being  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  lend  the 
necessary  assistance. 

Accordingly,  when  the  present  Govern- 
I ment  took  office  in  1905,  the  Women’s 
! Social  and  Political  Union  resolved  to 
' place  the  responsibility  for  women’s 
voteless  condition  upon  the  right  shoul- 
ders, and  approached  the  Government 
with  the  demand  that  they  should  in- 
I troduce  and  carry  a Woman  Suffrage 
Bill.  This  the  Government  declined  to 
‘ do,  taking  refuge  in  the  old  excuse 
that  the  Cabinet  was  divided  upon  the 
question.  Consequently,  the  W.S.P.U. 

1 instituted  an  anti-Government  cam- 
1 paign,  conducted  by  all  such  methods 
as  are  available  to  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  constitutional  weapon  of 
the  vote. 

In  1910  was  formed  the  Conciliation 
Committee,  which  consists  of  Members 
of  Parliament  drawn  from  every  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  has  as 
its  chairman  Lord  Lytton,  and  its  sec- 
retary Mr.  Brailsford.  With  a view  to 
securing  a peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Suffrage  question,  the  Conciliation 
Committee  suggested  that  the  G9vern- 
ment,  instead  of  themselves  initiating 
legislation  on  the  subject,  should  give 
facilities  which  would  enable  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  so  disposed,  to  carry  a 
Woman  Suffrage  Bill  introduced  by,  a 
private  member.  The  Women’s  Social 
and  Political  Union,  while  not  aban- 
doning their  contention  that  the  Gov- 
ernment themselves  are  under  a duty 
to  grant  the  vote  to  women,  consented 


to  try  the  experiment  proposed  by  the 
Conciliation  Committee.  Other  Woman 
Suffrage  Societies  also  gave  assent  to 
the  scheme.  The  Conciliation  Com- 
mittee accordingly  drafted  a Bill 
which,  in  deference  to  objections  raised 
in  Liberal  quarters,  omitted  the 
Lodger,  Ownership,  and  University 
qualifications,  and  gave  the  vote  sim- 
ply to  those  women  who  are  either 
Householders  or  £10  Occupiers.  In 
view  of  further  Liberal  criticism,  the 
Bill  has  since  been  altered  by  the 
abandonment  of  the  £10  Occupation 
franchise,  so  that  as  it  now  stands. 
Householders  only  will  obtain  the  vote. 
The  humber  of  women  affected  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  one  million,  and  as 
careful  enquiry  in  Dundee,  Carnarvon 
Burghs,  and  other  places  has  shown, 
at  le^st  800,000  of  these  will  be  working 
women. 

In  the  Sessions  of  1910  and  of  1911, 
the  Bill  passed  its  Second  Reading— in 
1910  by  a majority  of  109,  in  1911  by  a 
majority  of  167.  On  both  occasions, 
the  Government  refused  to  perform  its 
share  of  the  proposed  bargain  by 
granting  facilities.  The  Prime  Minister 
has  now,  however,  promised  that  in  the 
Session  of  1912  the  Government  will 
give  a day  for  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill,  an  “ elastic  ” week  for  its  dis- 
cussion in  Committee,  and  the  further 
time  necessary  for  its  Report  Stage  and 
Third  Reading.  In  a subsequent  let- 
ter, dated  August  23rd,  the  Prime 
Minister  confirmed  this  promise,  and 
stated  explicitly  that  the  facilities  in 
question  will  be  provided,  not  for  any 
Suffrage  Bill  which  happens  to  get  a 
Second  Reading,  but  for  the  Concilia- 
tion Bill.  He  thus  nipped  in  the  bud 
the  hope  entertained  by  a certain  sec- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
they  might  be  able  to  claim  these 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a rival  measure  of  their  own. 


Widening  Amendments  to  the  Conciliation  Bill. 


In  view  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
pledge  for  facilities,  the  passage  of  the 
Conciliation  Bill  seems  assured.  There 
is,  however,  one  grave  danger  to  be 
overcome.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  his 
colleagues  to  grant  the  promised  facili- 
ties, has  indicated  the  nature  of  the 
danger  in  question.  It  is  that  amend- 
ments may  be  promoted  which  will 
seriously  divide  the  supporters  of 
Woman  Suffrage.  Among  the  amend- 
ments of  this  nature  is  one  which  would 
give  the  vote  to  the  wife  of  every  elec- 
tor. irrespective  of  whether,  she  hersell 


has  an  electoral  qualification  or  not. 
This  would  involve  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  six  million  additionai  women. 

That  the  adoption  of  such  an  amend- 
ment would  wreck  the  Bill  at  the  Third 
Reading  is  the  belief  of  some  of  the 
most  progressive  men  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  including  Mr.  Ellis  Griffith, 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby, 
Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  and  Mr.  George 
Lansbury.  They  are  of  opinion  that  if 
this  proposal  should  be  embodied  in 
the  Bill,  it  would  alienate  the  support 
of  many  moderate  Liberals  and  of  all 
the  Unionists  who  at  present  support 
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WOMEN. 


tho  Bill;  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
bring  little  or  no  additional  support 
from  other  quarters. 

Moreover,  a Franchise  Bill  applying 
to  seven  millions  could  not  be  carried 
except  by  the  Government.  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself. 
Nevertheless,  is  credited  with  the 
intention  of  widening  the  Bill  without, 
however,  holding  out  the  smallest  hope 
that  the  Government  would  adopt  and 
carry  the  widened  Bill  in  1912. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  policy  of 
pressing  widening  amendments  would 
be  fatal  to  women’s  hope  of  becoming 
voters  before  the  next  General  Elec- 


tion; for  unless  the  Bill  passes  through 
the  House  of  Commons  before  the  end 
of  1912,  it  will  not  enjoy  the  protection  ■ 
of  the  Parliament  Act,  and  may  be  - 
destroyed  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Ac 
cordingly,  the  friends  of  the  Bill  ask 
Members  of  Parliament  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  against  the  wrecking 
amendments  in  question.  If.  in  spite 
of  all  this,  any  Avrecking  amendments 
should  be  carried  in  Committee,  the 
demand  \vould  be  raised  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  then  and  there  adopt 
the  Bill  and  carry  it  through  its  re- 
maining stages  before  the  end  of  the 
Session. 


Votes  fo»*  Women  unde**  the  Home  Rule  Biii. 


A definite  demand  has  now  been 
made  that  Irish  Avomen  shall  have 
votes  under  the  Home  Eule  Bill.  The 
Irish  Women’s  Franchise  League  Avas 
the  first  to  formulate  the  demand  that 
the  Home  Eule  Bill  shall  contain  a 
clause  providing  that  the  proposed 
Irish  Parliament  be  elected  on  the 
Local  Government  Eegister,  Avhich  in- 
cludes women  as  well  as  men.  It  is 
anticipated  that  this  demand  Avill  be 
acceded  to,  and.  indeed,  the  Govern- 
ment are  already  fully  committed  to 
this  policy,  for  under  the  defunct 
Irish  Councils  Bill  of  1907,  women  were 
to  have  had  the  vote.  The  Govern- 
ment’s reason  for  including  a provision 
to  this  effect  in  the  Irish  Councils  Bill 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Birrell,  that 


Irish  Vv^omen  are  entitled  to  share  in 
any  good  work  for  their  country  which 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  Irish  men. 
Very  early  in  the  autumn.  Lord  Hal- 
dane said  that  if  Parliaments  Avere  to 
be  established  for  the  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
debar  women  from  a share  in  electing 
these  Parliaments. 

The  Government  have  promised  safe- 
guards to  Ulster  Protestants  under  the 
Home  Eule  Bill,  and  they  are,  of 
course,  equally  bound  to  provide  for 
Irish  women  safeguards  in  the  shape  of 
the  Parliamentary  Vote. 

The  campaign  for  votes  for  Irish 
women  will  be  continued  during  the 
entire  career  of  the  Home  Eule  Bill. 

CHEISTABEL  PANKHUEST. 


LAW  OF  DIVORCE  AND  SEPARATION. 


By  CECIL 

The  Eoyal  Commission  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  divorce  has  brought  the  matter 
so  recently  before  the  public  that  most 
people  have  attempted  to  understand 
and  form  some  judgment  upon  many 
of  the  issues  Avhich  have  been  raised. 
For  practical  purposes  these  may  be 
resolved  into  the  following: — 

Shouid  the  right  of  divorce  ba  ex- 
tended to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  and  middle  classes^ 

Should  the  right  of  divorce  be 
granted  to  a woman  upon  the  same 
terms  as  to  a man? 

And  if  divorce  is  to  be  allowed  at 
ail,  should  not  the  causes  for  it  be  in- 
creased? 

These  questions  assume  that  the 
right  to  put  an  end  to  a contract  of 
marriage  Avhich  has  failed,  together 
with  the  possibility  of  forming  a new 
contract  with  another  person,  is  a 
privilege  granted  by  law  to  innocent 
persons  in  the  public  interest,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  revoked  by  future 
legislation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  some  of  the 
most  virtuous  people  in  the  country 
emphatically  deny  this  assumption, 
and  speak  of  divorce  as  if  it  was  an 
evil  in  itself  and  a disgrace  to  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  it,  however 
innocent  they  may  have  been  in  their 
own  conduct. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  a proper 


CHAPMAN. 

understanding  of  this  matter,  and  to 
clear  our  minds  of  cant.  It  is  not 
easy,  without  considerable  thought,  to 
understand  why  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage should  differ  from  all  other  con- 
tracts in  this,  that  however  much  it 
is  broken  by  one  or  both  of  the  par- 
ties, and  however  much  it  is  found  to 
be  associated  with  misery  and  im- 
morality. still  in  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion it  must  be  maintained  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  parties.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  result  of  such  a principle  must 
often  be  martyrdom  or  immorality,  or 
both,  for  the  parties  to  the  contract. 
The  first  has  no  terrors  for  its  advo- 
cates. and  the  second  is  accepted  by 
them  as  a necessary  and  incurable 
evil. 

This  curious  and  regrettable,  be- 
cause despairing,  attitude  of  mind  is 
due  to  the  dogma  that  marriage  is  not 
like  an  ordinary  contract,  but  is  a 
Sacrament  of  the  Church,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  rescission  by  laAV 
whatever  the  consequences. 

Civil  and  Religious  Marriage 

By  law,  marriage  in  England  is  de- 
fined as  “ the  voluntary  union  for  life 
of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,”  and  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a civil  con- 
tract, although  distinguished  from 
others  by  the  solemnity  of  its  chavac- 
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ter.  But  when  the  Canon  law  sup- 
planted and  gradually  eliminated  the 
secular  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial 
matters,  it  established  the  sacramental 
doctrine,  from  which  it  followed  that  a 
priest  was  necessary  for  the  malting  of 
a valid  marriage,  and  the  Church 
alone  could,  for  ecclesiastical  reasons, 
annul  it  or  order  the  parties  to  be 
, separated. 

This  dogma  was  not  fully  established 
till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  after  the  Reformation  it 
gradually  disappeared  in  all  Protes- 
tant countries.  But  in  England,  so 
strong  was  the  feeling  that  marriage 
was  a divine  institution,  owing  to  the 
. matrimonial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  that  sacerdotal  nuptials  re- 
mained as  indispensable  as  ever,  and 
no  definite  progress  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  civil  marriage  until  what 
has  been  called  Cromwell’s  triumph, 
“The  Civn  Act  of  1653.”  By  that  Act 
! jurisdiction  was  vested  in  civil  tribu- 
I nals,  and  a civil  ceremony  was  re- 
quired in  all  cases  of  valid  marriages. 

The  effect  of  this  Act,  which  has 
been  the  model  for  legislation  in  all 
civilised  countries  for  two  centuries 
I and  a half,  was  rendered  inoperative 
I in  England  almost  at  once  b.y  the  poli- 
tical changes  which  occurred,  and  was 
not  revived  for  exactly  a century. 

, The  necessity  for  this  change  of 
ideas  from  sacerdotal  to  civil  mar- 
I riage  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  for  persons  who  be- 
longed to  any  religious  body  other 
than  the  Anglican  Church  there  could 
be  no  lawful  marriage  in  England 
without  the  Anglican  ceremony,  until 
in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  exemption 
was  made  for  Quakers  and  Jews,  and 
in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  marriages 
were  authorised  in  registered  build- 
ings and  before  a registrar. 

The  right  of  divorce  by  law,  which 
naturally  followed  from  this  change  of 
ideas,  was  still  delayed  in  England, 
although  generally  adopted  at  the 
time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  Reforma- 
tion, in  other  Protestant  countries,  in- 
cluding Scotland,  but  in  1850  a Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  existing  condition  of  wide- 
spread immorality,  and  suggest  a 
remedy. 

The  Divorce  Act  of  1857. 

As  W.  H.  Bishops  says:  “ Second  mar- 
riages without  divorce,  adultery,  and 
illegitimate  children  were  of  every-day 
occurrence,  while  polygamy  was 
winked  at,  although  a felony  in  the 
statute-book.”  The  final  result  of  this 
Commission  was  the  Divorce  Act  of 
1857. 

This  Act  was  supported  by  Arch- 
bishop Sumner  and  Bishop  Tait,  who 
was  then  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lyndhurst,  not  only 
supported  it,  but  pleaded  earnestly  for 
an  extension  of  the  law  to  wilful 
desertion  as  a cause  for  divorce,  on  the 
ground  that  ‘‘  it  is  likely  to  contri- 
^ bute  to  greater  propriety  of  conduct. 


because  it  makes  the  contract  much 
moi*e  dependent  on  the  exertions  of 
the  partite  themselves.” 

The  Act  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. It  merely  brought  within  reach 
of  the  middle  class  the  right  to 
divorce,  which  in  Protestant  and 
Catholic  countries  aljke,  in  defiance  of 
all  theories  and  dogmas,  had  always 
been  procurable  by  rich  and  powerful 
persons.  It  certainly  triumphed  over 
and  removed  from  the  law  the  sacra- 
mental doctrine  of  the  Anglican  party, 
but  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist 
other  pernicious  ideas  about  mar- 
riage, which  are  unfortunately  em- 
bodied in  the  Church  service  and 
form  part  of  the  Church  teaching.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  described  as 
unjust,  illogical,  and  immoral.  It 
sets  up  a different  standard  of  offences 
for  the  two  sexes.  It  inflicts  the 
heavier  penalty  of  separation  for  the 
lesser  offences,  and  in  refusing  to 
grant  divorce  except  for  adultery,  it 
actually  encourages  immorality.  To  be 
logical  it  should  have  brought  the 
remedy  within  reach  of  all  classes, 
and  included  as  cause  for  divorce 
such  causes  as  permanent  desertion 
and  insanity. 

The  distinction  made  by  th?  Divorce 
Act  between  the  sexes  lies  in  this,  that 
a man  may  divorce  his  wife  for  adul- 
tery, but  a woman  cannot  divorce  heir 
husband  unless  the  adultery  is  accom- 
panied by  personal  cruelty  or  by  deser- 
tion for  the  space  of  two  years.  This 
is  quite  peculiar  to  England  of  all 
Protestant  countries  in  the  world,  and 
is  almost  certainly  due  to  the  fantas- 
tic teaching  that  human  beings  were 
not  created  male  and  female,  as  all 
other  creatures  were,  but  that  the 
woman  was  created  after  the  man 
from  a portion  of  his  body,  to  be  a 
relief  to  his  solitude. 

It  seemed  to  follow  naturally  from 
this  conception  of  things  that  woman, 
unlike  the  female  of  any  other  crea- 
ture. should  be  considered  inferior  to 
the  male,  and  in  the  marriage  contract 
a woman  should  be  ordered  to  obey 
her  husband  instead  of  becoming  his 
partner  upon  equal  terms.  It  is  only 
by  regarding  a woman  as  the  posses- 
sion of  a man  when  he  has  received 
her  in  marriage,  that  it  is  possible  to 
account  for  the  otherwise  inconceiv- 
able idea  that  the  moral  law  should 
be  different  for  a husband  and  a wife. 

Ecclesiastical  View  of  Marriage. 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  old 
quarrel  between  nature  and  dogmatic 
religion.  Nature  suggests  the  coming 
together  of  men  and  women  for  the 
procreation  of  children  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God’s  command  to  all  crea- 
tion “to  be  fruitful  and  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth.”  IVhat  nature 
teaches  cannot  presumably  be  evil  in 
itself,  but  dogmatic  Christianity  is 
wont  to  speak  of  natural  desire  as 
connected  with  sin.  “ In  sin  hath  my 
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mother  conceived  me.’'  For  this  reason 
in  the  Church  service  marriage  is  said 
to  liave  been  “ ordained  for  a remedy 
against  sin  and  to  avoid  fornication; 
that  such  persons  as  have  not  the  gift 
of  continency  might  marry  and  keep 
themselves  undeflled  members  of 
Christ’s  holy.”  This  is  a degrading 
conception  of  marriage,  and  when 
marriage  was  made  inviolable  as  a 
sacrament,  the  logical  conclusion  fol- 
lowed that  this  remedy  for  sin,  having 
once  been  adopted,  could  not  be  set 
aside  even  if  it  proved  to  be  not  a 
remedy  against,  but  actually  produc- 
tive of,  sin.  If  instead  of  resulting  in 
mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort,  it 
produced  strife  and  misery,  it  was  to 
be  endured  as  a martyrdom. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  recently  pointed  out 
in  his  remarkable  book  on  “ What  Is 
and  What  Might  Be  ” in  education  that 
the  most  fruitful  cause  of  all  our  bad 
education  is  the  belief  that  man  is 
by  nature  “ born  in  sin  and  a 
child  of  wrath,”  and  it  is  pro- 
bably true  that  the  most  fruitful 
cause  of  unhappiness  in  marriage  is 
that  it  is  regarded  too  frequently  as 
an  excuse  for  the  self-indulgence  of 
man  as  a lord  and  master  instead  of 
a natural  means  of  securing  the 
highest  degree  of  happiness  for  the  wife 
to  the  same  degree  in  every  respect  as 
for  the  husband.  If  it  is  true  that 
this  life  should  be  regarded  as  a vale 
of  tears,  and  that  human  instincts 
are  evil,  then  natural  happiness  is  not 
a legitimate  object  of  human  quest 
in  marriage  or  out  of  it,  and  salvation 
may  conceivably  lie  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  institutions  what- 
ever the  consequences.  In  other  words, 
human  nature  may  advantageously  be 
repressed  and  regulated  by  institutions 
instead  of  being  trusted  with  freedom 
and  permitted  to  develop  on  its  own 
lines,  subject  only  to  the  restraints  of 
moral  law. 

The  influence  of  this  doctrine  of 
institutionalism  upon  our  laws  and 
customs  is  enormous,  and  much  lip 
service  is  given  to  it  by  professing 
Christians,  but  the  practice  of  man- 
kind as  a whole  has  ever  repudiated 
or  disregarded  it  whenever  the  natural 
claims  of  life  required  such  a course 
to  be  taken.  With  the  increase  of  edu- 
cation the  tendency  has  grown  to 
examine  all  institutions  and  customs, 
and  apply  to  them  the  test  of  human 
happiness  and  national  prosperity.  It 
is  felt  more  and  more  keenly  that  the 
Institution  of  Marriage  was  made  for 
the  benefit  of  both  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, and  that  it  is  positively  wrong 
that  the  true  interests  of  either  men 
or  women  should  be  sacrificed  to  the 
institution.  The  conviction  is  widely 
spread  that  the  dualism  created  by 
the  conflict  of  innocent  human  instincts 
with  religious  teaching  is  a hindrance 
to  human  progress,  which  once  realised 
must  be  removed. 

Marriage  ought  not  to  be  the  enemy 
of  freedom  for  either  the  man  or  the 


woman,  or  a bar  to  human  progress. 
It  ought  to  assist  the  growth  of  indi- 
viduals instead  of  hindering  them.  It 
ought  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  family,  qr  it  fails 
in  its  purpose. 

It  follows  from  the  application  of 
this  test,  that  if  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage is  broken  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties in  such  a way  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  reconciliation,  then  the  law 
should  admit  of  divorce,  and  either 
party  should  be  at  liberty  to  marry 
again.  This  is  disputed  by  no  one 
except  the  advocates  of  the  sacramen- 
tal dogma,  but  there  is  considerable 
hesitation  in  pushing  the  principle 
home  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is 
argued  for  example  that  if  a wife  is 
allowed  to  divorce  her  husband  for 
adultery,  or  if  the  poor  are  allowed  to 
divorce  each  other  for  the  same  reasons 
as  the  rich  and  the  middle  classes, 
then  the  number  of  divorces  will  enor- 
mously increase,  and  this  will  be  still 
more  the  case  if  the  causes  for  divorce 
are  extended  beyond  that  of  adultery.. 

Such  hesitation  shows  a complete 
want  of  faith  in  human  nature  and  a 
cynical  disregard  of  justice  or  impar- 
tiality in  dealing  with  the  state.  It 
Is  founded  upon  the  fallacious  idea 
that  divorce  Is  an  evil  in  itself,  instead 
of  being  an  index  of  intolerable  evil 
and  the  only  means  which  offers  a real 
chance  to  innocent  persons  of  an  im- 
proved condition  of  things. 

Statistics  of  Divorce  and  Separation. 

The  advocates  for  indissolubility  find 
consolation  in  the  table  of  comparative 
statistics  because  the  divorces  in  Eng- 
land appear  as  2-5  per  1,000  marriages 
whereas  those  of  France  are  23-9,  and 
those  of  Germany  are  30.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  this  proves  a higher  stan- 
dard of  morality  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  the  merest  pretence,  because  the 
figure  does  not  include  separations, 
which  are  divorces  without  the  possi- 
bility of  re-marriage,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, the  only  kind  of  divorce 
brought  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
Theie  are  on  an  average  7,000  separa- 
tions granted  every  year  in  the  police 
courts  of  England  and  Wales  under 
the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  and  if 
these  are  added  to  the  divorces  the 
rate  for  England  rises  to  27‘9,  which 
is  considerably  above  that  of  France. 

Separations  are  granted  for  persis- 
tent cruelty,  for  desertion,  for  neglect 
to  maintain,  for  aggravated  assault, 
and  for  habitual  inebriety.  The  neces- 
sity for  such  separations  is  clear,  but 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing 
that  if  divorce  was  granted  for  these 
causes,  with  proper  precautions  for 
delay  and  full  consideration,  it  would 
be  decidedly  in  the  interests  of  national 
morality. 

During  the  last  16  years  over  200,000 
married  persons  in  England  and  Wales 
have  been  separated  by  legal  process, 
and  about  50,000  persons  have  sepa- 
rated by  private  agreement.  In  Ger- 
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many  and  many  other  Protestant 
countries,  divorce  is  preferred  to  sepa- 
ration, because  the  possibility  of  re- 
marriage increases  the  chance  of 
moral  and  self-respecting  conditions 
instead  of  offering  to  many  thousands 
of  the  population  the  alternative  of  a 
life  of  celibacy  or  immorality.  This 
reasoning  will  commend  itself  to  most 
thinking  persons,  because  the  effect  of 
separations  has  been  such  an  increase 
of  concubinage  that  in  certain  areas 
lawful  marriage  is  of  small  account, 
and  there  is  something  to  grieve  over 
in  the  injustice  to  women  which  is  in- 
volved by  this  remedy.  A separated 
husband  may  form  a new  alliance 
with  impunity,  but  the  woman’s  main- 
tenanc3  depends  entirely  upon  her  re- 
maining chaste;  she  is  often  tethpted 
to  extremity  by  the  withholding  of 
the  allowance,  but  if  she  falls,  she  be- 
comes at  one©  an  outcast,  with  no 
claim  upon  her  husband  and  no  rights 
over  her  children. 

If  it  is  thought  reasonable  to  grant 
divorces  for  the  causes  which  are  now 
found  sufficient  for  separations,  I 
think  few  will  hesitate  to  add  hope- 
less insanity  and  imprisonment  for  a 
long  term  as  justifiabl©  causes  for 
divorce. 


If  we  adopt  this  course,  we  shall 
only  be  puttmg  ourselves  in  line  with 
other  Protestant  countries.  There  is 
no  reason  why,  with  proper  precau- 
tions, it  should  involve  a danger  of 
lowering  the  moral  standard  for 
married  people.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  considerable  hope  that 
the  Imoroved  status  of  women  and  the 
Acknowledgment  of  their  equality 
with  men  before  the  law  and  in  the 
Constitution  will  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  mdrality  in  marriage;  and 
the  right  of  divorce  being  granted  on 
equal  terms  to  husband  and  wife  is, 
to  repeat  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  words, 
“ likely  to  contribute  to  greater  pro- 
priety of  conduct  because  it  makes  the 
contract  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  exertions  of  the  parties  them- 
selves.” 

It  must  never  be  overlooked  that 
the  right  to  divorce  is  a privilege 
which  a man  or  woman  is  at  liberty 
to  accept  or  refuse.  What  the  State 
requires  is  that  justice  should  be 
equal,  and  that  every  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  make  a fresh  start 
should  be  offered  under  moral  condi- 
tions to  those  of  its  citizens,  male  or 
female,  whose  married  lives  have  been 
wrecked  without  fault  of  their  own. 


The  Burden  of  Illegitimacy. 


There  is  one  other  painful  subject 
connected  with  this  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
birth  of  40,000  bastard  children  in  one 
year  in  England  is  closely  connected 
with  our  want  of  wisdom  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  parents,  and  that  prostitu- 
tion is  tolerated  and  maintained  by 
a dual  standard  of  morals.  If  the 
injustice  which  Is  don©  to  wom©n  by 
our  present  laws  of  divorce  and  separa- 
tion is  a grave  blot  upon  our  national 
character,  it  is  certainly  paralleled, 
if  not  exceeded,  bv  the  barbarous  laws 
which  we  still  retain  for  dealing  with 
children  who  are  born  out  of  wedlock. 
In  such  irregular  unions  we  cast  aU 
the  shame  and  most  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  children  upon  the 
mothers.  We  treat  the  innocent  chil- 
dren as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of 
offence.  We  compel  them  to  bear 
their  mother’s  name  that  her  shame 
may  be  perpetuated.  We  proclaim 
them  children  of  nobody  if  there  is 


any  money  to  be  inherited  from  either 
parent,  and  the  mother  has  no  right 
in  law  to  inherit  anything  from  her 
Illegitimate  child.  There  are  many 
other  abominable  tlihgs  connected 
with  this  subject  which  canhot  be 
dealt  with  in  this  article,  but  I hope 
that  I have  shown  enough  to  prove 
that  when  the  nation  has  to  make  up 
its  mind  upon  the  subject  of  divorce 
and  separation,  it  will  be  well  to  bear 
in  tnind  the  effect  of  irregular  Unions. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  ouf  legislators 
not  only  to  equalise  the  rights  and 
duties  of  fathers  and  mothers,  and  to 
enhance,  so  far  as  possible,  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  ties,  but  also  to  pro- 
tect from  unmerited  suffering  the 
lives  of  illegitimate  children. 

It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  for 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  these  tasks 
the  law  may  be  so  altered  that  legis- 
lators may  have  the  advantage  of  con- 
sulting the  women  of  the  nation  as 
well  as  the  men. 
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WOMEN’S  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Bt  JEANNETTE  TAWNEY. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  public  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated upon  Unemployment  and  the 
origins  of  the  problem  Investigated. 
As  yet,  its  special  bearing  upon  women 
has  been  little  considered  or  discussed. 
The  chief  sources  of  information  are 
three : — 

(1)  The  figures  of  women  registering  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Exchanges ; 
(2)  the  returns  of  the  various  Distress  Com- 
mittees ; and  (3)  the  evidence  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws  and 
Relief  of  Distress.  The  statistical  informa- 
tion to  be  had  from,  the  first  source  is  set 
forth  in  the  following  table - 


1911 

General  Register. 

Casual  Em- 
ployrnent 
Register 

Months 

Appli- 

cations 

Vacan- 

cies 

filled 

No.  re- 
maining 
on  live 
register 

Appli- 

cants 

Appli- 

cants 

given 

work 

Maj' 

June 

August 

29,622 
35,534 
, 32,642 

9,791 

14,362 

9,612 

13,043 

14,191 

15,391 

2,440 

2,559 

940 

1,199 
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It  must  be  noted  that  the  third  column  is  not 
the  same  as  column  two  subtracted  from 
column  one.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
are  other  agencies  at  work  and  that  applicants 
sometimes  secure  work  outside  the  exchanges. 

These  figures  refer  to  women  only; 
girls’  registration  appear  under  the 
Juveniles  Tables.  These  latter  show  a 
similar  search  for  employment. 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident,  first, 
that  there  is  a search  for  employment 
hmong  w^omen  on  a large  scale,  as 
among  men;  women  and  girls  are  now 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  “live 
register,”  and  account  for  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  placings;  and, 
secondly,  that  unemployment  among 
women  is  largely  a matter  of  deficient 
or  misdirected  training  of  women  and 
girls.  To  give  an  instance  of  this,  see 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the 
last  three  months,  which  show  that 
the  demand  for  women  exceeded  the 
supply  in  the  clothing  trades  and  in 
laundry  work. 

The  Distress  Committee  returns  are 
now  to  a large  extent  merged  in  the 
Labour  Exchange  figures,  and  are  only 
of  value  as  giving  the  number  of  appli- 
cants for  relief  registered  at  the 
various  Distress  Com^mittees, 

The  characteristics  of  women’s  unem- 
ployment as  distinct  from  men’s  are 
due  to  women’s  (a)  lower  wages,  (b) 
highly  seasonal  occupations,  (c)  small 
number  of  trade  unions,  (d)  often 
young  children.  Though  these  facts 


are  common  property,  yet  the  fact  that 
women  are  entitled  to  the  same  benefits 
as  men  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
man Act  of  1905  seems  to  be  generally 
ignored.  London  excluded,  only  one 
Distress  Committee  — Liverpool  — pro- 
vides work  for  women.  Glasgow  closed 
its  room  because  of  the  alleged  un- 
suitability of  the  applicants.  Man- 
chester, which  had  two  rooms,  has 
since  made  them  over  to  “ a select 
committee  of  ladies,”  who  publish  no 
report.  Birmingham  is  still  in  the 
reporting  stage.  In  all  the  workrooms 
rovided  the  natr^re  of  the  employment 
as  been  sewiiig  in  some  form.  Under 
the  Central  Unemployed  Body,  three 
sewing  rooms  are  carried  on  at  South- 
wark, Poplar,  and  St.  Pancras,  each 
accommodating  about  40  women.  Out 
of  a total  of  478  suitable  applicants, 
only  345  were  given  work.  In  Liver- 
pool, 73  out  of  103.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  method  of  providing 
temporary  work,  though  alleviating, 
doe.s  nothing  to  prevent  distress.  Why 
perpetuate  in  women’s  relief- work  the 
evils  which  were  recognised  and  aban- 
doned in  dealing  with  men? 

One  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Local 
Government  Board,  instead  of  merely 
withholding  its  sanction  to  the  ex- 
cellent suggestions  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Central  Unemployed 
Body  with  regard  to  training  centres, 
may  see  fit  to  insist  upon  Distress 
Committees  taking  action  where  there 
is  need;  and  further,  that  it  may  pre- 
vent their  arbitrarily  closing  down 
in  one  particular  month  without 
any  reference  to  the  actual  extent  of 
distress,  or  to  the  provision  required 
to  meet  it.  What  is  needed  is  that, 
under  public  control,  centres  for  syste- 
matic training  should  be  opened,  where 
women  can  be  trained  in  those  occu- 
pations in  which  there  is  a regular 
shortage  of  workers,  as  shown  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns.  In  Manches- 
ter a private  laundry  for  training 
women  was  opened  last  year;  it  has 
done  excellent  work,  both  practically 
and  as  an  example  of  what  should  be 
done.  Why  should  not  the  Distress 
Committee  open  one  on  a larger  scale? 

If  in  the  near  future  no  attempt  is 
made  to  train  the  women  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  obtain  work  when  the 
period  of  relief  is  over,  the  State  is 
simply  creating  a system  of  subsidis- 
ing wages  while  conferring  no  lasting 
benefits  on  those  relieved. 

JEANNETTE  TAWNEY. 


Industrial 

Accidents  are  not  the  .sole  fatal 
chance  which  some  industries  involve. 
More  subtle  and  more  terrible  are,  in 
some  1 1 ades,  happily  only  a few  and  a 
diminishing  number,  the . inroads  of 
industrial  disease.  During  1910  the 
number  of  cases  of  lead-poisoning  m 


Disease. 

ail,  including  those  occurring  amongst 
house  painters  and  plumbers,  was  737. 
and  the  number  of  deaths  was  73. 
Anthrax  accounted  for  nine  deaths  in 
51  cases,  and  there  were  also  17  cases 
of  mercurial,  phosphorus,  or  arsenic 
poisoning. 
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JUSTICE  AND  CRIME 


SECTION  XII.— CRIME. 

THE  COURT  OF  CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 


CHminal 

The  dominant  influence  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  criminal  law  is  the 
activity  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal.  The  Court  sat  practically 
every  week  last  year,  and  it  was  prin- 
cipally engaged  (a)  in  defining  its  own 
powers,  (b)  in  defining  the  powers  of 
inferior  courts,  (c)  in  defining  the  law, 
(d)  in  regularising  the  procedure  in 
criminal  trials,  and  (e)  in  standardis- 
ing sentences.  Under  each  of  these 
headings  some  important  decisions 
were  pronounced. 

Ball’s  case  led  to  the  first  appeal  from 
the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Appeal  Court  gave 
a judgment  which  would  have  anni- 
hilated the  Incest  Act,  and  the  Attor- 
ney-General authorised  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  reversed  the 
judgment.  Two  questions  arose  (1) 
whether  pending  the  appeal  to  the 
Lords  the  accused  could  be  kept  under 
arrest  or  held  on  bail;  the  Court  ruled 
that  he  must  be  released.  (2)  Whether 
the  reversal  by  the  Lords  of  the  Appeal 
Court’s  decision  meant  the  restoration 


Important  Rulings  on 

Many  references  to  the  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal  have  arisen  from 
recent  legislation,  such  as  the  Pro- 
bation of  Offenders  Act. 

The  Appeal  Court  has  ruled  that 
every  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  has 
inherent  power,  quite  apart  from  that 
Act,  to  bind  a convicted  person  who 
is  released  on  his  own  recognisance  to 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called 
upon.  They  have  also  ruled  that  a 
charge  of  being  an  habitual  criminal 
must  be  tried  before  sentence  is  passed 
on  the  prisoner  for  the  immediate 
offence  of  which  he  has  been  convicted. 
Both  these  rulings  are  important:  the 
one  because  it  gives  Criminal  Courts 
greater  liberty  of  action  in  applying 
preventive  and  curative  methods,  the 
other  because  it  brings  home  to  judges 
the  fact  that  the  primary  intention 
of  preventive  detention  is  to  give  the 
habitual  criminal  the  opportunity  to 
recover  his  character.  . 

A growing  tendency  may  be  noticed 
on  the  part  of  judges  to  make  a con- 
victed criminal  of  means  pay  the  costs 
of  the  prosecution.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  however,  has  refused  to  add 
this  to  a prisoner’s  sentence,  when  the 
prisoner  has  not  appealed  against  the 
amount  of  the  sentence.  Another  rul- 
ing which  makes  for  wiser  adminis- 
tration is  that  when  a prisoner  coii- 
victed  on  one  charge  is  to  be  tried 
for  another  offence  committed  before 


Cases. 

of  the  original  conviction  and  sentence, 
or  merely  laid  down  a rule  of  law  for 
guidance  in  future  cases.  It  was  held 
that  reversal  carried  with  it  the  re- 
storation of  the  original  conviction. 
For  the  first  time  a case  was  referred 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  for  consideration,  and  the 
Court  decided  that  such  cases  must 
be  heard  exactly  as  if  they  were  ordi- 
nary appeals. 

The  Court  has  also  decided  that  where 
a jury  has  found  a verdict  to  the  effect 
that  a prisoner  is  insane  and  unfit  to 
plead,  the  Criminal  Appeal  Court  can- 
not review  the  verdict,  because  it  is 
not  a conviction.  It  has  also  decided 
that  it  will  not  allow  the  defence  of 
insanity  to  be  raised  on  appeal  when 
the  prisoner  deliberately  refused  to 
raise  it  at  the  original  trial.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  allowed  a conviction 
to  be  quashed  on  a point  of  law  not 
taken  at  the  original  trial.  Of  minor 
importance,  but  not  without  interest, 
was  a ruling  that  only  one  counsel 
would  be  heard  for  the  appellant. 


the  Pnevention  of  Cfime. 

conviction,  he  ought  to  be  tried  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  and  the  trial 
ought  not  to  be  delayed  until  his  sen- 
tence has  expired.  The  soundness  of 
this  instruction  is  plain,  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  it  should  have  been 
necessary. 

A dictum  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
however,  suggests  that  the  blunders 
in  criminal  cases  are  usually  those  of 
the  Judge.  “By  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  successful  appeals,"  he  said, 
“ depend  upon  misdirection  and  not  on 
the  ground  that  juries  have  on  proper 
directions  returned  improper  verdicts." 
In  this  connection  it  is  notable 
that  even  a Judge  of  the  High 
Court,  Mr.  Justice  Ridley,  needed  to 
be  taught  by  the  Appeal  Court  that  a 
Judge  must  not  express  his  view  of 
the  facts  of  a case  in  such  a way  as 
to  lead  the  jury  to  believe  that  the 
questions  of  fact  are  withdrawal  from 
them. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence 
the  Criminal  Appeal  Court  was  obvi- 
ously determined  to  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  multiplication  of  appeals 
by  holding  out  the  hope  of  the  easy 
quashing  of  convictions  or  reduction 
of  sentences.  Last^  year  there  was 
some  relaxing  of  this  severe  attitude. 
There  were  numerous  cases  in  which 
convictions  were  quashed,  and  still 
more  cases  in  which  sentences  were 
reduced.  The  Court  tried  to  give 


CUKIOUS  FOUNTS  OF  LAW 
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guidance  for  the  standardising  of 
I sentences  and  to  Jay  down  rules  for 
the  worliing  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Act  and  the  Probation  of  Offenders 
Act. 

It  pointed  out  to  the  inferior  courts 
that  hard  labour  cannot  be  imposed 
for  a common  law  offence,  and  it 
ruled  that,  generally,  a sentence  of 
concurrent  penal  servitude  and  hard 
' labour  is  to  be  deprecated.  On  another 
occasion  it  decided  that  a Judge  h,as 
no  right  to  impose  a sentence  of  three 
years’  penal  servitude  merely  in  order 
to  be  able  to  bring  the  case  under 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act  and  add 
a sentence  of  preventive  detention. 
A sentence,  it  held,  should  depend  on 
the  nature  of  the  offence  and  should 


Some  CuHous 

There  were  some  rather  important 
I decisions  relating  to  gambling.  It 
I was  held  that  a single  betting  trans- 
action might  amount  to  use  of 
premises  if  there  was  other  evidence 
of  a betting  business  being  carried 
' on.  In  another  case  where  a hair- 
j dresser’s  assistant  acted  without  re- 
1 ward  as  intermediary  between  a 
* bookmaker  and  his  customers,  it  was 
ruled  that  a person  who  acts  as  a 
mere  conduit  pipe  for  making  bets 
1 between  a bookmaker  and  his  cus- 
tomers, though  he  has  ho  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  transactions,  may  be 
guilty  of  using  the  premises  where  he 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  betting 
with  persons  resorting  thereto.  Still 
more  recently,  an  inferior  court  has 
decided  that  coupon  whist  drives  are 
lotteries. 

A curious  larceny  point  was  settled 
when  the  Court  ruled  that  for  a pick- 
pocket to  lift  a purse  to  the  top  of 
a pocket,  but  not  entirely  out  of  it, 
was  sufficient  taking  out  of  the  proper 
owner’s  possession  to  amount  to 
larceny. 

Of  more  far-reaching  character  was 
a decision  that  the  offence  of  pro- 
curing is  continuous,  and  that  the 
English  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  it  even  though  the  offence  was 
commenced  in  another  country.  This 
greatly  strengthens  the  arm  of  the  law 
against  the  white  slave  traffic. 

A perjury  appeal  gave  the  Court 
the  occasion  to  decide  that  an  informal 
meeting  gf  justices  has  no  authority 
to  administer  an  oath. 

Another  decision  was  to  the  effect 
that  an  exhortation  to  tell  the  truth 
is  not  an  improper  Inducement  to  con- 
fess and  would  not  render  a confession 
inadmissible  as  evidence. 

A decision  which  may  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  near  future  was  to  the 
effect  that  on  an  indictment  for  riot 
a prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  assault. 

The  Crippen  case,  which  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  world,  has  left  only 
one  trace  on  the  criminal  law,  a rul- 
ing that  if  in  an  emergency  a juror  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  jury 


be  the  same  as  the  Court  would  im- 
pose if  there  were  not  going  to  be 
any  term  of  preventive  detention  in 
addition.  On  another  occasion  it  re- 
duced a sentence  as  too  severe  because 
the  prisoner  had  committed  no  serious 
offence  since  1903,  and  on  another 
occasion  it  ruled  that  a period  of 
honest  work  between  the  termination 
of  a sentence  and  a subsequent  con- 
viction ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  passing  sentence. 

It  may  be  said,  generally,  that  all 
the  recent  penal  experiments  are  still 
on  their  trial,  and  that  neither  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  nor  the 
inferior  Courts  have  clear  or  syste- 
matic views  as  to  how  to  conduct 
them. 


Points  of  Law. 

during  a treason  or  murder  trial  it 
is  not  essential,  though  advisable,  that 
the  bailiff  who  accompanies  him  should 
be  sworn,  and  there  will  be  no  mis- 
trial if  there  is  no  opportunity  of 
tampering  with  the  juror. 

The  conduct  of  certain  criminal  trials 
during  the  year  provoked  severe  criti- 
cism of  ihe  conduct  of  the  police  and 
the  prosecuting  counsel.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  has  said  nothing  as  to  the 
duties  of  the  prosecuting  counsel, 
though  in  the  Stinie  Morrison  case 
it  ruled  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a 
defending  counsel  to  put  the  prisoner 
in  the  box  before  all  other  witnesses 
for  the  defence  if  the  prisoner  intended 
to  give  evidence. 

There  have  been  some  important 
and  not  entirely  pleasing  rulings  as 
to  the  duties  of  the  police. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  the 
police  after  trial  and  before  sentence 
to  give  the  Court  information  as  to 
the  prisoner’s  past  and  reputation. 
The  Court  has  ruled  that  this  prac- 
tice is  legal  and  recognised  by  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  1908,  even 
though  the  information  may  be  hear- 
say. or  not  strictly  proved.  If  the 
prisoner  denied  the  truth  of  these 
police  statements  the  Court  might  en- 
quire into  them.  Those  who  have 
experience  of  this  practice  may  doubt 
whether  it  is  not  often  liable  tq  serious 
abuse. 

Very  much  more  difficult  to  justify, 
on  public  as  apart  from  legal 
grounds,  was  a ruling  that  a police 
officer  who  consents  to  an  informer 
entrapping  an  offender  does  not 
thereby  become  an  accomplice.  Such 
a decision  lays  the  English  system 
open  to  a development  like  that  of  the 
Russian  secret  police,  in  which  the 
agent  provocateur  is  a conspicuous  agent. 

As  against  these  rather  disturbing 
rulings  must  be  set  one  to  the  effect 
that  unsupported  suggestions  by 
police  of  other  offences  ought  not  to 
influence  sentence,  and  another  that 
officers  of  the  Court  ought  not  to 
interject  informal  information  against 
a prisoner  on  trial. 
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IS  CRIME  INCREASING? 


Some  remarkably  plain  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  the  increase  of  crime 
appears  in  the  introduction  to  the 
criminal  statistics  for  the  year  1909, 
the  latest  yet  available.  The  number 
of  persons  tried  for  indictable  offences 
in  the  year  was  67,149,  which,  although 
lower  than  the  figure  for  1908,  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Remarking  on  the  steady  in- 
crease of  criminalitj'-  during  the  last 
10  year.s  (see  table  below),  the  report 
declares: — , . 

“It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  during  these  years  some  cause  favour- 
able to  crime  has  been  regularly  at  work 
which  before  then  either  did  not  exist  at 
all  or  did  not  exercise  sufficient  influence  to 
affect  the  figures.  Moreover,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  there  is  a growing  indis- 
position to  prosecute  for  offences  of  the  less 
serious  kind,  a growing  inclination  towards 
leniency  to  first  offenders,  a growing  re- 
luctance to  take  the  trouble  to  prosecute 
a thief  who,  if  he  is  convicted,  is  likely  to 
be  let  off  with  little  or  no  punishment;  and 
it  is  consequently  probable  that  the  real 
increase  in  crime  has  been  even  greater  than 
is  shown  by  the  figures  relating  to  the 
number  of  persons  prosecuted. 

“No  intelligent  person  who  has  studied 
the  subject  can  have  failed  to  notice  the 
marked  growth  since  1808  of  a strong  senti- 
ment of  compassion  for  the  criminal.  Mitiga- 
tions of  prison  discipline,  the  Probation 
of  Offenders  Act,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Borstal  system  for  young  delinquents 
are  among  the  amendments  of  our  penal 
system  which  have  been  the  outcome  of  this 
sentiment. 

“ Crime  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  the  outcome  of  a revolt  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich ; and  the  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  inequalities  of  our 
existing  social  system  at  the  present  time 
is  so  deep  and  so  general  that  anyone  pro- 
fessing to  take  part  in  such  a revolt  may 
count  on  securing  a good  deal  of  public  sym- 
pathy. The  Press  does  much  to  encourage 
this  view  of  crime.  Fiction,  too,  plays  its 
part  with  fantastic  pictures  of  a Raffles  or 
.an  Arsfene  Lupin,  and  the  modern  criminal 

Help  for»  the  DSs< 

The  appallingly  high  percentage  of 
convicts  who  have  previously  suffered 
penal  servitude  or  imprisonment — 87 '75 
per  cent,  in  1910-11 — has  at  last  drawn 
attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
arrangements  for  enabling  discharged 
convicts  to  make  a fresh  start.  In  a 
somewhat  haphazard  way  many  philan- 
thropic societies  in  the  past  have  done 
their  best  to  fulfil  the  important  func- 
tion of  after-care.  At  the  same  time, 
the  convict  has  had  to  submit  to  the 
strict  and  sometimes  unsympathetic 
supervision  exercised  by  the  police  over 
a “ ticket-of-leave  ” man. 

On  April  1st,  1911,  a new  body  was 
brought  into  existence,  “ The  Central 
Association  for  the  Aid  of  Discharged 
Convicts  ’’ — a combination  of  all  the 
existing  agencies  for  assisting  ex-con- 
victs.  A convict  now  is  assigned  by 


is  too  often  vested  with  some  of  the  romance 
that  with  more  reason  belonged  to  the  high- 
wayman of  old.” 

In  the  report  of  the  Commissipners 
of  Prisons  issued  later  in  the  year  this 
pessimistic  view  is  xigorously  chal- 
lenged. It  is  pointed  out  that  in  the 
last  50  years  the  proportion  of  per- 
sons proceeded  against  for  indictable 
offences  per  100,000  of  the  population 
has  decreased  from  276  to  187.  Further, 
if  the  considerable  volume  of  serious 
crime  not  tried  on  indictment  be  in- 
cluded, even  In  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  a considerable  reduction. 
Thus,  for  1900  the  total  number  of 
offences  committed  was  152,511;  for  1909 
it  was  141,555.  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  a slight  increase  of  the  con- 
vict population  for  1910-11,  but  this  is 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  convicts  against  whom  previous 
convictions  have  been  recorded.  This 
proportion  has  in  the  last  10  years 
risen  from  78  to  87  per  cent. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  certain  in- 
dications  which  justify  a much  more  hopeful 
outlook  as  to  the  tendency  of  crime  in  tiie 
future.  Firstly,  the  number  of  young 
offenders  under  21.  convicted  on  indictment 
of  offences  against  property,  has  fallen  from 
1,457  in  1898-99,  to  1,352  in  1910-11,  or  a 
decrease  of  7 per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
prisoners  committed  to  prison  on  conviction 
betv/een  the  ages  16  to  21  has  decreased 
during  the  last  17  years  from  21,585  to  11,543 
—a  decrease  of  nearly  46  per  cent.  Secondly, 
the  ages  of  all  persons  received  into  prison 
on  conviction  show  that  the  mass  of  crime 
is  being  committed  by  men  who  are  gradually 
advancing  from  one  age  category  to 
another,  and  leaving  a diminished  number 
to  take  their  place.  Ten  years  ago  32  per 
cent,  of  offenders  convicted  on  indictment 
of  offences  against  property  were  First 
Offenders;  now  that  number  is  only  23  per 
cent,  of  the  total  so  convicted.  Figures,  if 
they  prove  anything,  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  mass  of  crime  is  confined  to  recidi- 
vists, and  not  to  the  spread  of  crime  in  the 
community  generally. 

ihai^ged  Convict, 

this  Council  to  one  or  other  of  the 
various  societies  before  his  period  of 
penal  servitude  is  over.  A special  ! 
study  is  made  of  his  circumstances, 
and " tho  way  is  prepared  before  he 
leaves  the  prison  to  render  his  return 
to  honest  industry  as  easy  as  possible. 
To  the  society  is  entrusted  the  gratuity 
which  the  convict  has  earned  by  good  , 
conduct  in  prison,  and  by  them  it  is 
administered.  So  long  as  he  keeps 
straight  all  police  supervision  is  sus- 
pended, and  he  is  thus  freed  from  any- 
thing likely  to  obtrude  his  past  upon 
the  notice  of  his  neighbours  or  em- 
ployers. If,  hov.'ever,  he  fails  to  take 
the  chance  of  rehabilitation  thus 
offered  to  him,  he  may  be  returned  to 
police  control  under  the  full  strictness 
of  the  present  arrangements. 
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CRIMINAL  STATISTICS. 

Convictions  1903—1911. 


1903-4. 

1904-5. 

1905-6. 

1 1906-7. 

1907-8. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

Convicted  at  Assizes 
and  Quarter  Scss’ns : 
Offences  against 
the  Person 

1,495 

1,340 

1,364 

1,442 

1,374 

1,410 

1,225 

Offences  against 
Property  

6,797 

7,150 

7,357 

7,332 

7,512 

7,998 

8,072 

Other  Offences  . . 

348 

271 

251 

192 

205 

205 

203 

Indictable  Offences 
tried  summarily  . . 

21,730 

21,784 

21,890 

20,272 

20,886 

21,710 

21,381 

Other  offences  tried 
summarily 

159,518 

167,396 

164,194 

149,105 

146,625  1 

153,578 

149,080 

Totals 

189,888 

197,941 

195,056 

178,343 

176,602  i 

1 184,901 

179,961 

1,118 

7,830 

188 

18,753 

139,801 

167,695 


Pei’sons  Tried. 

Persons  Convicted  and  Sentenced. 

Males. 

Fe- 

males. 

Total. 

No  Bin. 

Ac- 

quitted. 

D’th. 

Penal 

Servitude. 

1 

Impris- 

onment: 

B’ staler 
Refonn- 
atory 
Tr'tm’t. 

Recog- 

nisanc’s 

Other- 

wise. 

Offences  against 
the  Person 

1,948 

352 

2,300 

80 

564 

31 

160 

1,123 

31 

249 

21 

Offences  against 
Property  .... 

9,767 

734 

10,501 

100 

1,445 

834 

6,911 

180 

989 

13 

Other  Offences  . . 

806 

142 

948 

27 

129 

55 

428 

13 

231 

55 

Totals 

12,521 

1,228 

13,749 

207 

2,138 

31 

1,049  1 

8,462 

224 

1,469 

89 

Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  1909. 


Persons 

Proceeded 

Against. 

Charge 

Dis- 

missed. 

Ciiarge 
Proved,  no 
Con- 
viction. 

Convicted  and  Sentenced. 

Imprison- 

ment. 

Fine. 

Whipping. 

Reforma- 

tory. 

Kccog:- 

uisances. 

Indictable  Offences  . . 
Other  Offences  .... 

53,401 

659,106 

5,949 

79,253 

15,415 

54,979 

18,934 

64,538 

9,264 

450,667 

1,805 

1,074 

157 

406 

2,593 

712,507 

85,202 

70,394 

83,472 

1 459,931 

1,805 

1,231 

2,999 

Civil  Statistics> 

The  Civil  Courts,  1909. 


Coui'ts. 


Appellate  Courts. 

Privy  Council  

House  of  Lords  

Court  of  Appeal  

High  Court  Appeals 

(Prom  Inferior  Courts.) 
. Courts  of  First  Instance. 
Chancery  Division  .... 
King’s  Bench  Division  . . 

Probate  Actions  

Divorce,  &c..  Suits 

Admiralty  Actions  

Lunacy  

Kailway  and  Canal 

Commission  

County  Courts 

Mayor’s  Court  

Borough  Courts  of 

Record,  &c 

Lancaster  Chancery  C’rt 
Durham  Chancery  Court 
Ecclesiastical  Courts 


Pro- 

ceedings 

Begun. 


92 

108 

826 


6,608 

66,573 

215 

984 

585 

775 

171 

,399,144 

11,066 

24,918 

654 

38 


Total  1,513,082  476.332 


Actions 

Heard. 


66 

60 

658 


850 

:,902 


313 

749 

156 

,.556 

312 


88 


The  County  Courts. 

It  will  be  observed  that  practically 
the  whole  increase  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  work  of  the  County  Courts.  In 
view  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
the  Lord  Chancellor’s  County  Courts 
Bill,  which  would  gra,nt  increased 
jurisdiction  to  the  County  Court 
judges,  the  increasing  popularity  of 
these,  comparatively  speaking,  cheap 
organs  of  justice  is  of  some  impor- 
tance. Only  725  cases  in  the  County 
Courts  were  heard  before  juries.  In  1891, 
when  the  number  of  cases  was  less  by 
300,000,  the  number  of  cases  for  which 
a jury  was  empanelled  was  1,505.  In 
the  year  1910  the  number  of  jury  cases 
had  sunK  to  677.  The  total  amount 
received  in  fees  by  County  Courts  in 
1910  was  £541,401,  and  the  amount 
paid  out  to  suitors  was  £2,279,549.  The 
exorbitant  character  of  the  fees  charged 
in  small  debt  cases  has  been  frequently 
attacked.  2s.  in  the  £1  means  £6  on 
£50,  and  this  is  drawn  by  the  Treasury 
in  priority  to  creditors,  whether  the 
debtor  be  able  to  pay  his  other  credi- 
tors or  not. 
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SECTION  XIIL— EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND  fi?  WALES. 


The  Education  Estimates  given  on 
page  59  explain  the  allocxviou  of  the 
Parliamentary  vote  for  education.  We 
give  here  the  summary  of  the  accounts 
for  Elementary  Education,  showing  the 
amount  received  from  the  Exchequer, 
the  share  borne  by  local  rates,  and 


the  chief  items  of  expenditure,  also  the 
growth  of  local  debt  on  account  of 
Education.  The  total  amount  spent 
on  Elementary  Education  in  1909-10 
was  £23,323,301,  derived  in  nearly  equal 
parts  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and 
the  rates. 

Account. — England  and  Wales. 


Receipts. 

1905-6 
J*H11.  £ 

1906-7 
Mill.  £ 

1907-8 
Mill.  £ 

1908-9 
Mill.  £ 

1909-10 
Mill.  £ 

From  Parlifl.mcTitaTy  grants 

10-8 

11*4 

11-1 

11-3 

— 

From  Local  rates  

9-2 

9-5 

10-5 

11-2 

— 

Small  sums  amounting  to  less  than  half  a million  per  annum  are  derived 
from  other  sources. 


Expenditure 

Mill.  £ 1 

Mill.  £ 

Mill.  £ 

! Mill.  £ 

i Mill.  £ 

Salaries,  Public  Elementary  Schools .... 
Other  expenses  

13-2 

3*4 

13-9 

3-3 

14-3 

3-5 

14-6 

3*7 

— 

Industrial  and  Special  Schools 

•4 

•4 

•5 

•5 

— 

Administration  

1*1 

1-1 

1*1 

1*2 

— 

Loan  Charges 

2-3 

2*4 

2*5 

2-6 

— 

♦Total  

20-4 

21-2 

22-0 

— 

— 

Local  Debt  for  Education  : — 

Higher  and  Elementary  

40-6 

41-8 

42-8 

44*5 

— 

^ Total  payments  out  of  current  account,  including  other  payments  and  expenses  for  Provisions 
of  Meals  Act,  Medical  Inspection,  &c. 

Public  Education  in  England  and  Wales. 


Elementary  ; 

Places  in  Council  schools  . . 
Places  in  Voluntary  schools 
Average  attendance  (all  class 

schools)  

Percentage  of  attendance  to 

numbers  on  register 

Partial  exemption  scholars 
Certif.  teachers  on  staff  (College 

trained),  men 

Certif.  teachers  on  staff  (College 

trained),  women  

Certif.  teachers  on  staff  (non- 
college), men 

Certif.  teachers  on  staff  (non- 
college), women 

Other  recognised  ) men 

teachers  on  staff  / women 

Scholars  in  Hr.  Elem.  Schools 
Teachers  in  Hr.  Elem.  Schools 
Scholars  in  Blind  and  Deaf  Schs. 
Teachers  in  Blind  and  Deaf  Schs. 
Scholars,  defective  and  epileptic 
Teachers  for  defective  and 

epileptic  

Secondary : 

Pupils  in  approved  secondary 
schools — 

Evening  classes*  

Day  technical  schools*  . 
Technical  institutions*  . 

Art  classes — 

Pupils  in  art  classes* 

Pupils  in  schools  of  art 


1900 

1906  1 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1 1910 

2.786.000  1 

3.724.000 

3.553.000 

3.507.000  ! 

3.674.000 

3.407.000 

3.772.000 

3.316.000 

3.872.000 

3.246.000 

^3,935,000 

3,200,000 

— 

— 

— 

5,292,144 

5,344,693 

5,364,106 

82*06 

89,036 

87*92 

81,981 

88*43 

88,493 

88*37 

84,695 

88*98 

79,135 

88*31 
75,758  ' 

17,651 

20,476 

21,174 

22,024 

22,640 

23,381 

19,317 

24,074 

25,329 

26,752 

28,035 

29,950 

6,905 

8,938 

9,339 

9,181 

9,386 

9,424 

20,136 

5,122 

44,855 

566 

30,787 

5,488 

58,375 

9,250 

403 

4,560 

547 

9,818 

33,627 

5,383 

57,277 

10,949 

457 

4,960 

621 

11,954 

33,171 

5,867 

58,915 

9,909 

465 

5,063 

615 

13,463 

34,712 

6,545 

57,868 

10,821 

521 

5,139 

606 

14,947 

34,640 
6,944 
57,407  ' 

12,184  ' 

618 
5,255 
786 
16,644 

- 

482 

566 

653 

717 

802 

- 

525,486 

4,862 

2,082 

551,968 

7,793 

2,143 

583,990 

8,311 

2,465 

596,034 

9,636 

3,010 

632,664 

10,757 

2,664 

- 

1,416 

42,412 

2,181 

42,689 

2,158 

41,723 

2,642 

42,112 

2,696 

43,973 

Pupils  on  account  of  whom  grants  were  m-ade. 
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THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

THE  TEACHER’S  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 

Is  the  Profession  Overstocked  P 


The  muoh-discussed  Circular  709  em- 
bodied in  the  code  of  1909  has  by  this 
time  taken  serious  effect.  Even  in 
London,  where  on  September  23rd, 
1910,  1,982  of  the  15,168  classes  in  the 
Public  Elementary  Schools  maintained 
by  the  County  Council  contained  more 
than  60  scholars  on  the  register,  the 
regulation  limiting  the  number  of 
scholars  has,  not  without  the  exercise 
of  coercion,  been  put  into  force.  _ It 
is  worth  while  to  note  the  great  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  staffing 
gradually  effected  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  and  rapidly  accelerated  since 
the  Act  of  1902. 

The  improvement,  as  wiU  be  seen 
from  the  figures,  is  not  only  in  the  de- 
crease of  the  average  number  of 
scholars  allotted  to  each  adult  teacher, 
but  is  still  more  marked  in  the  in- 
creased ratio  of  certificated  teachers. 

Staffing  of  Elementary  Schools. 
Number  of  scholars  per  1885  1890  1902  1910 
teacher — • 

All  teachers  39  36  32  34 

All  Certificated  teachers  83  80  72  55 

Progress  will  be  carried  much  fur- 
ther, and  class-rooms  in  new  schools 
are  no  longer  built  to  accommodate  60 
or  80  children;  40  to  48  is  nearer  the 
number.  There  is  no  reason  to  think 
the  tendency  to  small  classes  will  stop 
here ; many  teachers  look  on  classes 
of  20  as  the  ideal,  although  unattain- 
able. The  teacher’s  point  of  view  was 
well  put  by  Bishop  Welldon  in  his 
presidential  address  to  the  educational 
section  of  the  British  Association. 

It  is  overcrowding  which  is  the  difficulty 
in  schools  as  well  as  in  homes;  and  I do 
not  believe  that  any  schoolmaster  or  school- 
mistress can  do  full  justice  to  a class  of 
more  than  20,  or  at  the  most  25  small  children. 
But  this,  again,  is  a matter  of  expense,  and 
as  a matter  of  expense  it  touches  the  rates.” 
In  ordinary  elementary  schools  in 
England,  the  numbers  of  certificated 
teachers  and  their  average  salaries  in 
1908-9  were  as  follows: — 


Men. 

No. 

Average  Pay. 

Head  teachers 

12,348 

£173  11  2 

Assistants  

16,924 

124  7 3 

Women. 

Head  teachers 

16,593 

120  17  7 

Assistants  

42,957 

90  3 8 

The  average  salary  of  men  certifi- 
cated teachers  has  steadily  risen  since 
1902-3  to  £144.  Is.  lid.;  women  from  £87. 
10s.  lid.  to  £98.  9s.  Id.;  so  there  has 
been  a marked  advance  in  the  teacher’s 
position.  Salaries  of  uncertificated  as- 
sistants, supplementary  teachers,  and 
others  are  still  very  low.  15,090  women 
supplementary  teachers  were  in  1908-9 
receiving  an  average  annual  rate  of 
pay  of  £36.  13s.  lid. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  England 
and  Wales  for  1909-10  is  as  follows: — 


Head  teachers  (certificated)  31,646 

,,  ,,  (other)  422 

Assistant  teachers  (certificated)  ....  65,726 

,,  „ (uncertificated)  . . 45,121 

Supplementary  15,779 


Increased  efficiency  of  staffing  de> 
mands,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  entries  into  the  profession. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  show  that 
the  entries  through  the  ordinary  gate- 
ways of  pupil  teachership,  bursaries 
and  non-bursar  student  teachership 
are  diminishing.  The  numbers  were : — 


Year 

Year  i 

ending. 

No. 

ending. 

* No. 

1908 

11,294 

1910 

8,022 

1909 

9,628 

1911 

6,137 

There  was  an  even  greater  decline 
in  the  number  of  candidates  entering 
for  Part  I.  of  the  Certificate  Examina- 
tion, which  fell  from  19,585  in  1908  to 
12,913  in  1909,  and  8,817  in  1910.  These 
figures  cannot,  however,  be  accepted 
as  an  infallible  index  of  the  supply  of 
teachers,  since  an  increasing  number 
of  intending  teachers  substitute  other 
approved  examinations  for  Part  I.,  or 
take  advantage  of  the  increased  ac- 
commodation now  available  in  the 
Training  Colleges.  Not  only  has  the 
number  of  college-places  been  in- 
creased, but  the  increase  is  in  the 
places  in  which  no  religious  restric- 
tion is  imposed,  as  the  following 
figures  show: — 


Accommodation  in  Training  Colleges. 


Denomina- 

tional 

Colleges. 

Undenomi- 

national 

Colleges. 

Total 

Places. 

1907-8 

4,945 

6,001 

10,946 

1908-9 

4,903 

6,974 

11,877 

1909-10 

4,862 

7,431 

12,293 

The  official  figures  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  contradict  the  complaint 
heard  on  all  sides  that  the  profession 
is  over-stocked,  and  that  trained  and 
certificated  teachers  are  unable  to  find 
employment.  The  discontent  among 
the  unemployed  teachers  themselves  is 
a serious  matter;  it  is,  moreover,  cer- 
tain that  this  state  of  things  will 
prejudice  the  future  supply.  The 
official  defence  put  forward  in  answer 
to  the  cry  of  the  unemployed  teacher 
was  not  considered  satisfactory  by 
those  most  concerned.  It  is  briefly:— - 

(1)  That  the  over-supply  was  local,  occur- 
ring chiefly  indeed  in  London  and  Cardiff, 
while  rural  authorities  were  unable  to 
secure  teachers.  To  reduce  the  over-supply 
in  London  it  is  suggested  to  reduce  the 
number  of  places  in  the  London  training 
colleges,  now  910,  to  735. 

(2)  That  the  unemployment  is  temporary 
and  due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  teachers 
emerge  from  their  training  at  the  same  time 
of  year.  It  is  suggested  that  new  colleges 
should  make  the  college  year  end  in  December, 
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THE  HOLMES  CIRCULAR. 


The  publication  of  the  terms  of  the 
now  famous  "Holmes  Memorandum," 
drawn  up  by  H.M.  late  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools,  and  issued  confidentially 
to  the  district  inspectors,  caused  a 
storm  amonpT  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  memorandum,  which  criti- 
cised the  local  inspectorate  and  made 
certain  strictures  on  the  rank  and  file 
of  elementary  teachers,  was  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Hoare,  M.P. 

Of  the  local  inspectorate,  it  was 
stated  that 

" Of  these  123  inspectors  109  are  men  and 
only  14  are  women.  No  fewer  than  104  out 
of  the  123  are  ex-elementary  teachers,  and  of 
the  rem.aining  19  not  more  than  two  or  three 
have  had  the  antecedents  which  we  usually 
look  for  in  our  candidates  for  junior  inspec- 
torships, i.e.,  have  been  educated  first  at  a 
public  school  and  then  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge." 

The  strictures  on  elementary  teachers 
were  incidental  to  the  criticisms  of 
that  part  of  the  local  inspectorate  de- 
rived from  the  ranks  of  elementary 
teachers. 

The  President  of  the  Board  admitted 
an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  Permanent  Secretary  in  permit- 
ting the  circulation  of  the  memoran- 
dum, but  he  expressly  stated  that  the 
permanent  officials  of  the  Board  had 
carried  out  his  policy  loyally.  In  an- 
swer to  the  many  questions  addressed 
to  him  on  the  subject  of  the  inspector- 
ate, Mr.  Eunciman  gave  the  following 
information ; — 

The  number  of  inspectors  of  schools  of  all 
grades  at  present  on  the  staff  of  the  Board 
is  361,  of  whom  26  are  w'omen.  Of  the  men, 
74  were,,  at  the  time  of  appointment,  gra- 
duates of  Oxford,  71  were  graduates  of  Cam- 
bridge, 47  were  graduates  of  London,  16 
were  graduates  of  other  Universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  two  were  graduates  of 
foreign  Universities,  and  126,  the  great 

Ti'aining  and  Regisi 

The  new  regulations  for  the  training 
of  teachers  for  elementary  schools 
contain  an  important  innovation. 
Hitherto,  students  attending  training 
departments  in  connection  with  the 
Universities  have  been  compelled  to 
complete  the  necessary  professional 
training  simultaneously  with  the 
degree  course.  The  strain  of  this 
double  work  need  not  be  imposed  in 
the  future.  The  cour.se  wull  he  ex- 
tended over  four  years,  the  first  three 
being  devoted  to  degree  work,  and  the 
last  year  to  the  practice  and  theory  of 

The  Register  of  Teachers  started  by 
the  Education  Act  of  1899  fell  into 
such  bad  repute  on  account  of  the  un- 
fortunate division  of  teachers  into  two 
columns  that  it  was  formally  aban- 
doned by  the  Education  (Administra- 
tive Provisions)  Act  of  1907.  In  1911, 
Rir  Eobert  Morant  issued  from  the 
Board  of  Education  a scheme  for  a 


majority  of  whom  were  appointed  as  sub--  ^ 
inspectors,  had  no  degree.  Of  the  126,  eight 
are  known  to  have  taken  degrees  after  their 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Board. 

Some  of  the  above  hold  degrees  of  more 
than  one  University,  but  they  have  been 
assigned  to  the  Universities  at  which  the 
greater  part  of  their  University  education 
lias  been  received. 

Of  the  women  15  have  no  University 
degree,  four  are  graduates  of  London,  five 
are  graduates  of  other  Universities  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  has  taken  the  final 
examinations  qualifying  for  an  Honours 
degree  at  Oxford,  and  another  has  taken 
the  final  examinations  qualifying  for  an  Hon- 
ours degree  at  Cambridge. 

The  a.ppointment  in  four  years  of  in- 
spectors of  all  grades  are  as  follow's : — 


1907 

1908|1909 

1910 

Oxford  and  Cambridge 


6 

15 

Persons  experienced  in  Ele- 
mentary School  Teaching 

6 

10  1 9 
5 i 8 

6 

On  the  Education  Vote  in  July,  Mr. 
Eunciman  took  the  opportunity  of 
further  defending  his  position,  claim- 
ing that  judgment  should  be  given  not 
on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Holmes,  hut  on 
the  President’s  actual  practice  in  mak- 
ing appointments.  He  put  in  a satis- 
factory defence  against  the  prevailing 
suspicion  that  the  chances  of  inspector- 
ships were  closed  against  men  of  hum- 
ble origin  who  had  been  either 
scholars  or  teachers  in  elementary 
schools.  Mr.  Goldstone  expressed  the 
views  of  moderate  men  among  the 

aggrieved  teachers  when  he  stated 

that  what  elementary  teachers  de- 
manded Vvrith  regard  to  the  inspector- 
ate was  not  that  the  Board  should  be 
restricted  to  selection  from  the  ranks 
of  teachers,  but  that  inexperience 
should  not  he  positively  glorified. 

ration  of  Teachers- 

Teachers’  Council,  based  largely  on 

the  recommendations  put  forward  by 
Educationists  in  Council  at  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Hall  two  years  before.  By 

this  time  attention  was  concentrated 
on  the  unification  of  the  profession  by 
a Council  in  which  all  branches  of  edu- 
cation should  be  represented,  rather 
than  on  the  register  itself.  The  Coun- 
cil suggested  by  Sir  E.  Morant  is  to 
consist  of  four  groups  of  eleven  mem- 
bers each: — 

(1)  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Nat. 
Un.  10,  Nat.  Assoc,  of  Head  Teachers  2,  Nat. 
Assoc,  of  Assistant  Teachers  2) ; 

(2)  Secondary  Teachers,  representing  the 
various  bodies ; 

(3)  University  Teachers  (one  each  from 
the  11  universities  of  England  and  Wales); 

(4)  Technical  and  Specialist  Teachers. 

The  Chairman,  who  brings  the  Council  up 

to  the  number  of  45,  is  to  be  chosen  by  the 
members  from  outside. 


THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 
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RURAL  EDUCATION. 


The  Rural  School 

The  rural  school  of  the  eighties,  and 
even  of  the  early  nineties,  was  too 
often  a group  of  40  to  50  children  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  struggling  teacher.  Here 
is  an  Inspector’s  report  of  a rural 
school  of  that  period: — 

“ 1 spent  an  afternoon  in  a village  school. 
The  number  present  was  44 ; 35  of  these 
were  spread  over  the  first  five  standards, 
and  nine  infants  were  in  two  groups.  Thus 
the  master,  a man  of  60  shears,  had  seven 
classes  to  teach.  And  he  had  no  help  what- 
ever, except  for  the  needlework.  I sat  in 
the  school  and  watched  him  with  deep  inte- 
rest. Seven  classes  were  to  be  kept  going. 
How  would  it  be  done?  First,  the  two 
groups  of  infants  were  set  to  copy  some 
letters  that  had  been  put  on  the  black- 
board; then  Standard  I.  was  set  to  tran- 
: scription ; IV.  and  V.  worked  sums  from 
; their  arithmetics;  and  the  master  gave  the 
object  lesson  for  the  day  to  II.  and  III. 
combined.  This  lesson  was  remarkable ; it 
was  broken  in  so  many  pieces.  A boy 
would  stand  up  in  IV.  or  V.  and  say, 

; ‘ Please,  Sir !’  The  master  would  turn  from 
; his  class,  ask  the  interrupter  for  his  diffi- 
culty, give  him  a hint,  or  step  to  his  side, 
and,  quickly  retuniing,  pick  up  the  thread 
of  the  broken  lesson  as  best  he  might.  Or 
with  a side  glance  he  would  observe  a boy 
' or  girl  apparently  stuck  in  a sum ; and 
‘Are  you  fast?  Tell  me  if  you  are  fast’ 
was  thrown  encouragingly  again  and  again 
to  the  group  at  arithmetic.  Two  or  three 
excursions  to  the  infants,  a hasty  inspec- 
tion, from  his  place,  of  the  Standard  I. 
transcription,  an  order  to  clean  slates  and 
refill  them;  such  breaks  were  constantly 
recurring;  yet  on  through  it  all  went  the 
object  lesson.” 

Against  this  may  be  set  Mr.  Eunci- 
man’s  description  of  w’^hat  is  taking 
place  in  rural  schools  to-day : — 

” Let  me  take  now  as  another  example 
a country  school — quite  a commonplace 
school  with  nothing  exceptional  about  it. 
Both  boys  and  girls  are  under  a mistress. 
At  11  o’clock  the  boys  go  out  to  their 
school-gardening;  they  take  notebooks  w'ith 
them,  on  which  to  record  what  they  have 
done ; they  watch  their  seeds  progressing. 


—Then  and  Now. 

and  they  make  sketches  of  what  grows  up. 
The  girls  have  a flower  garden.  This  school 
garden  system  is  springing  up  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Sufi'olk  1 know  another 
case  where  the  schoolmaster  not  only  has 
a school  garden,  but  where  the  children  were 
taught  to  build  a poultry  run  for  teaching 
them  the  care  of  poultry,  and  where  they 
have  even  with  their  own  hands  made  a 
river  bath  in  the  river  clo.se  by.  In  that 
county  no  less  than  100  gardens  are  in  work- 
ing order.  School  journeys,  too,  have  been 
organised  with  great  advantage  to  the 
children.  They  study  literature  and  sing- 
in,g,  and  make  maps  afcd  sketch,  and  they 
come  back  with  a w'ider  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  their  own  area.” 

Nowadays,  in  fact,  compound  multi- 
plication and  the  ‘‘  object”  lesson  have 
to  find  their  level  alongside  with  in- 
struction in  cookery  (516,343  pupils), 
laundry  (96,317),  domestic  subjects 
(16,032),  handicraft  (225.077),  gardening 
(28,792).  Gardening  is  taught  in  1,241 
elementary  schools  and  450  evening 
schools. 

A recent  report  tells  of  an  experiment 
carried  out  in  a number  of  schools 
working  under  the  Lindsey  Education 
Committee  in  which  three  afternoons  a 
week  are  devoted  to  practical  work. 
The  boys  do  gardening,  wood-work, 
light  wood-work,  geometrical  work  in 
cardboard  and  paper,  clay-modelling 
and  practical  bee-keeping;  for  the  girls 
needlework  and  domestic  work  take  the 
place  of  wood-work  and  gardening. 
Attempts  are  made  to  co-ordinate  the 
handicraft  taught  with  out-door  occu- 
pations. The  boy  carpenter  makes 
sticks  and  labels  for  the  garden,  hen 
coops,  and  possibly  even  a tool  shed. 
The  teaching  is  made,  that  is  to  say, 
wherever  possible,  to  serve  a practical 
end.  Rural  county  authorities  have 
issued  reports  showing  the  success 
attained  by  the  new  system.  Lindsey, 
with  40  school  gardens  and  26  experi- 
mental schools,  finds  that  on  the  whole 
the  children  are  brighter,  and  that  the 
dull  child  especially  gains  in  self- 
respect  by  finding  that  he  can,  at 
least,  compete  on  equal  terms  with  his 
cleverer  neighbours  in  something. 


THE  HUNGRY  CHILD. 


The  expenses  of  education  authorities 
in  respect  of  the  provison  of  meals 
were  £7,233  in  1908-9  and  £134,105  in 
1909-10.  The  conditions  under  which 
meals  are  provided  for  school  children 
by  the  local  authority  are  (1)  that 
other  funds  are  insufficient  or  not 
available  for  feeding  the  children,  (2) 
that  the  rate  levied  for  the  purpose 
does  not  exceed  a halfpenny  in  the  £. 

The  amount  recovered  from  parents 
in  1909-10  was  only  £906,  including  £225 
paid  by  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

Some  interesting  details  of  the  cost 
of  the  Provision  of  Meals  to  school 
children  in  different  centres  are  pro- 


vided by  a report  presented  recently  to 
a local  Education  Committee.  At 
Brighton  an  old  covered  play-shed  was 
adapted  as  a cooking  centre  at  a cost 
of  £260.  The  staff  employed  comprised 
a chief  cook  at  £1  per  week,  an 
assistant  at  10s.,  two  juniors  at  4s. 
and  2s.  6d.  respectively.  The  meals  are 
distributed  by  vans  by  contract  with  a 
carting  firm.  The  average  cost  of  the 
Brighton  meals  is  put  between  IJd.  and 
l|d.  per  meal,  the  total  number  sup- 
plied being  62,246.  Manchester,  which 
finds  452,669  meals,  has  a necessarily 
larger  kitchen  staff,  the  meals  being 
served  in  21  canteen  centres  by  women 
snecially  engaged  for  the  ijurnose. 
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TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


The  activities  of  the  various  councils 
take  various  forms.  In  the  West  Rid- 
iii{?  rural  education  is  orj?anised  in 
evening  schools,  Bedfordshire  provides 
a farm  school;  Wiltshire  provides 
itinerant  instruction  in  farm  pro- 
cesses; the  Lindsey  boy  may  obtain 
an  agricultural  scholarship  w^hich  will 
carry  him  eventually  to  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  the  University; 
while  the  Essex  Committee  is  prepared 
to  provide  expert  advice  for  small 
holders  and  others. 

The  Rural  Education  Conference 
published  in  1911  two  reports  on  “ a 
suggested  type  of  agricultural  school 
and  on  the  qualification  of  teachers  of 
rural  subjects.”  It  appeared  from  the 
evidence  that  the  chief  difficulty  in 
pursuing  a higher  standard  of  rural 
education  lies  in  the  unwillingness, 
and  in  many  cases  the  inability,  of  the 
parents  to  dispense  with  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  children’s  earnings. 

The  evidence  showed  that  few  teachers 
were  specially  qualified  in  rural  sub- 
jects because  of  a reluctance  to  add 
to  the  curriculum  for  the  training  of 
tecchers;  some  witnesses  stated  there 
was  also  some  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  accept  any  label  which 
might  mark  them  out  especially  for 
rural  service.  In  general,  the  case 
was  met  by  the  provision  by  the  local 
Education  Authority  of  special  courses 
for  the  teachers  actually  working  in 
the  schools. 

The  Board  has  issued  a special 
memorandum  for  the  guidance  of  local 
authorities  who  wish  to  establish  a 
reasonable  system  of  rural  education 
from  the  elementary  school  upwards. 
Until  recently,  higher  education  has 
been  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  the 
abandonment  of  agriculture.  Some 
Cumberland  lads  informed  the  Inspec- 
tor that  several  lads  from  their  village 
had  got  scholarships  to  the  Grammar 
School  in  the  neighbouring  town, 
‘‘but  had  come  back  to  farming,  so 
that  the  education  was  wasted!”  The 
new  system  is  destined  to  alter  this 
view  of  the  question.  The  policy  of 


The  School  Journey. 

One  of  the  methods  taken  nowadays 
to  stimulate  the  intelligence  of  the 
elementary  school  child  is  the  school 
journey.  Mr.  Bray  has  described,  the 
journeys  carried  out  successfully  in  a 
London  school  during  the  Easter  holi- 
day. The  party  consists  of  about  40 
or  50  scholars  under  the  care  of  three 
or  more  teachers.  Journeys  have  been 
made  by  the  scholars  of  this  school  to 
Abergavenny,  Chepstow,  Malvern,  and 
other  places.  The  experiment  has  re- 
sulted in  more  cordial  relations  be- 
tween teachers,  scholars,  and  parents; 
interest  has  been  quickened  in  geo- 
graphy, topography,  and  local  history, 
and  the  discipline  and  tone  of  the 
schools  which  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  scheme  have  been  improved. 


the  Board  is  to  encourage  in  Secondary 
Schools  in  rural  areas  not  necessarily 
narrowly  technical  subjects,  but  sub- 
jects like  chemistry  and'  biology, 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a future 
technical  training.  The  purely  tech- 
nical education  must  be  completed  by 
means  of  the  Farm  School,  the  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  or  through  the 
itinerant  instructors  in  farming, 
farriery,  dairying,  &c. 

The  Treasury  is  making  grants  out 
of  the  Development  Fund  to  Local 
Authorities  in  aid  of  Farm  Institutes. 

It  is  intended  that  a Farm  Institute 
should  serve  as  the  head-quarters  for 
the  miscellaneous  and  itinerant  work 
of  thie  agricultural  staff,  and  for 
educational  demonstrations  and  similar 
purposes,  and  that  it  should  also  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  central  courses 
of  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
kindred  subjects.  These  central  courses 
might  include,  for  example; — 

1.  A 16  to  20  weeks’  winter  agricultural 
course  for  the  sons  of  small  farmers  who 
have  acquired  some  practical  experience  on 
the  land  since  leaving  elementary  schools. 

2.  Shorter  courses  in  dairy  work,  poultry- 
keeping, and  the  like  during  spring  and 
summer. 

3.  A^acation  courses  for  teachers  of  rural 
subjects  in  local  continuation  courses. 

It  is  regarded  as  essential  for  the  success- 
ful working  of  a farm  institute  that  there 
should  be  a farm  and  a garden  attached. 
These  will  be  required  in  connection  with 
the  internal  courses  of  the  institute,  and 
must  be  worked  as  far  as  possible  on  busi- 
ness principles.  In  some  cases  a ” small 
holding  ” for  demonstration  purposes  may 
be  added. 

The  claims  of  agriculture  were  form- 
ally acknowledged  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1899,  when  a chair  of 
agriculture  was  endowed.  Cambridge 
now  possesses  a suitable  building  for 
the  School  of  Agriculture,  to  which  is 
attached  a farm  of  about  230  acres.  In 
the  school  and  on  the  farm  research 
work  in  all  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture is  now  being  done.  


Teachers’  Pensions. 

Under  the  new  Scottish  Pension 
Scheme,  it  appears  that  every  teacher, 
whether  engaged  in  elementary,  secon- 
dary, or  ” special  ” work,  may  retire  at 
60,  and  is  compelled  to  do  so  at  65, 
when  he  receives  his  pension.  The 
Superannuation  Fund  is  constituted  by 
contributions  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  the  State,  and  the  local 
authority,  and  the  pension  works  out 
approximately,  after  forty  s’-ears'  ser- 
vice, at  half-pay.  In  case  of  death  or 
resignation,  the  teacher  or  his  repre- 
sentative may  obtain  the  repayment  of 
his  personal  contribution. 

At  present  in  England  and  Wales, 
men  teachers  averaging  40  years  of 
service  are  at  65  retiring  on  an  allow- 
ance averaging  £39  a year. 


MEDICAL  AID. 
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THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD. 
The  Results  of  Medical  Inspection. 


The  Education  (Administrative  Provi- 
sions) Act,  1907,  which  has  been  rightly- 
termed  the  “ Children’s  Charter  of 
Health,”  imposed  upon  local  education 
authorities  the  duty  of  medically  in- 
specting school  children  ” immediately 
before,  or  at  the  time  of,  or  as  soon 
as  possible  after  their  admission  to  a 
public  elementary  school,  and  on  such 
other  occasions  as  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation direct,”  and  the  Board  have 
insisted  on  not  less  than  three  inspec- 
tions of  each  child.  The  Act  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a system  of  periodical 
stock-taking  in  national  health,  the 
results  of  which  have  revealed  wide- 
spread physical  defects  in  the  nation’s 
children.  It  is  becoming  generally 
realised  that  it  is  extravagant  folly  to 
attempt  to  educate  children  who  are 
physically  incapable,  from  defective 
eyesight  or  otherwise,  of  being  pro- 
perly educated,  and  that  true  economy 
and  national  interests,  no  less  than 
humane  feeling,  demand  that  no  prac- 
ticable effort  must  be  spared  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  the  children. 

The  Chief  Medical  Officer  Of  the  Board  of 
Education  tells  us  that  of  the  six  million 
children  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
England  and  Wales,  about  10  per  cent,  suffer 
from  serious  defects  in  vision,  3 to  5 per  cent, 
suffer  from  defective  hearing,  and  1 to  3 
per  cent,  from  suppurating  ears;  8 per  cent, 
have  adenoids,  or  enlarged  tonsils,  that  re- 
quire surgical  treatment,  20  to  40  per  cent, 
have  extensive  and  injurious  dental  disease, 
40  per  cent,  have  verminous  heads,  1 per 
cent,  have  tuberculosis  in  a readily  recog- 
nisable form,  and  about  2 per  cent,  are 

A PLEA  FOR  THE 

In  attempting  to  secure  medical 
treatment  for  their  diseased  school 
children,  education  authorities  have 
adopted  various  methods.  One  is  to 
tell  the  parent  that  the  child  is  ill 
and  needs  a doctor,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  that  amongst  the  poor, 
where  money  for  doctors’  bills  is  scarce, 
this  method  results  in  nothing  being 
done.  Another  plan  is  to  subsidise 
local  hospitals  to  treat  the  children; 
but  this  involves  public  expenditure 
without  public  control,  for  the  hospi- 
tals, while  taking  the  ratepayers’ 
money,  refuse  to  allow  any  super- 
vision of  their  treatment  by  the  rate- 
payers’ officers.  Experience  is  every 
day  proving  that  the  only  effective 
method  of  treatment  is  by  means  of 
the  school  clinic. 

Any  education  authority  can  estab- 
lish a school  clinic  if  the  sanction  of 
the  Board  of  Education  be  obtained. 
In  the  year  1909-10  the  Board  sanc- 
tioned clinics  in  11  towns,  and  others 
are  under  consideration.  Sir  George 
Newman  points  out  that  a school 
clinic  has  three  advantages: — 

First,  it  serves  as  a medical  centre  for 
the  more  detailed  examination  of  defective 
children  whom  it  is  impracticable  to  examine 


afflicted  with  heart  disease. 

The  primary  duty  of  dealing  with 
these  defects  rests  upon  the  parents, 
but  without  some  form  of  assistance 
from  the  local  education  authority  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  parents 
are  unable  to  secure  for  their  children 
the  medical  attention  they  require. 
Accordingly  all  over  the  country  edu- 
cation authorities  are  developing 
various  kinds  of  remedial  agencies. 
One  of  these  is  the  provision  of  spec- 
tacles. Last  year  37  authorities  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  spectacles  free  of 
charge  for  the  children  needing  such 
provision.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£500,  the  average  cost  per  pair  being 
from  2s.  to  3s.  6d.  A large  proportion 
of  the  parents  contributed  towards  the  cost. 

In  1909,  seven  open-air  schools  were 
established — three  in  London,  and  one 
each  in  Bradford,  Sheffield,  Halifax, 
and  Norwich,  and  others  have  since 
been  opened.  These  schools  are  in- 
tended for  children  who  for  various 
debilitating  conditions,  such  as 
anaemia,  malnutrition,  enlarged  glands 
in  the  neck,  &c.,  are  unfit  for  the  ordi- 
nary strain  of  school  life.  In  the 
open-air  schools  the  children  enjoy: — 

(1)  An  open-air  life,  (2)  rest  and  (3)  regular 
and  adequate  meals;  and  the  results  are 
remarkably  good.  The  instruction  given  is 
practical,  comprising  gardening,  nature  study, 
and  general  manual  work,  and  both  from 
an  educational  as  well  as  from  a health 
point  of  view  open-air  schools  are  deserving 
of  encouragement,  and  should  be  established 
by  every  education  authority. 

SCHOOL  CLINIC. 

properly  in  the  routine  inspection  on  school 
premises.  Secondly,  it  is  a centre  of  medical 
treatment  for  certain  ailments,  such  as 
diseases  of  the  skin,  eyes,  ears,  and  teeth, 
which  can  be  much  better  dealt  with  at  n 
school  clinic  than  elsewhere.  Thirdly,  it  is 
a place  of  practical  nursing,  from  whicli 
the  school  nurses  may  work  as  their  centre. 

One  of  the  most  complete  school 
clinics  in  the  country  is  that  at  Brad- 
ford, where  over  2,000  children  are 
treated  yearly. 

Dental  disease  is  extremely  common 
in  school  children.  At  Cambridge  it 
was  found  that  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  aged  13  had  nine  or  more 
permanent  teeth  decayed.  Disease  of 
the  teeth  is  a serious  matter. 

Every  year  it  debars  thousands  of  young 
men  from  entering  the  army,  and  during 
the  South  African  War  no  less  than  3,000 
men  were  invalided  home  on  account  of  bad 
teeth.  But  the  disease  can  bo  successfully 
dealt  with.  At  the  Cambridge  Dental  Clinic, 
which  was  established  in  1908,  and  is 
attended  by  nearly  3,000  children  annually, 
the  results  of  treatment  have  proved,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gant,  the  Borough  Dentist,  that 
‘‘  with  the  co-operation  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren, no  tooth  need  ever  become  unsaveable 
during  school  life." 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BOY. 

Wastefulness  of  Juvenile  Labour. 


That  much  unemployment  can  be 
directly  traced. to  the  deficiencies  of  our 
educational  system,  and  to  the  hap- 
hazard carelessness  which  has  allowed 
juvenile  labour  to  be  exploited  without 
any  regard  to  the  ultimate  loss  to  the 
community,  is  now  becoming  generally 
recognised.  The  wastefulness  of  the 
existing  partial  exemption  arrange- 
ments which  obtain  chiefly  in  Lan- 
* cashire  and  Yorkshire  was  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  an  Inter-Departmental 
Committee  which  reported  in  1909.  At 
present  an  education  authority  can 
make  by-laws  exempting  children  be- 
tween 12  and  14  years  of  age  from  the 
obligation  of  school  attendance  for 
more  than  a limited  number  of  hours 
per  week.  The  Committee  drew  special 
attention  to  the  harmful  effect  of  the 
half-time  system  on  the  health  and 
character  of  the  80,000  children  con- 
cerned, to  the  futility  of  wasting  pub- 
lic money  in  attempts  to  teach  children 
who  are  tired  out  by  long  hours 
of  work  in  noisy  and  ill-ventilated 
mills,  to  the  low  percentage  of  cases 
in  which  half-time  work  led  up  to  per- 
manent employment,  and  to  the  fact 


proved  to  demonstration  in  some  of 
the  more  progressive  textile  towns  that  half- 
time work  is  not  really  necessary. 

To  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Runciman’s  Edu- 
cation (School  and  Continuation  Class 
Attendance)  Bill,  1911,  proposes:— 

That  the  obligation  to  attend  school  shall 
be  universal  and  statutory,  instead  of  depen- 
dent on  local  by-laws,  up  to  the  age  of  13, 
and  that  beyond  that  age  every  child  must 
continue  to  atten<l  school  up  to  the  age  of 
14,  or  (where  the  principle  of  compulsory 
continuation  classes  up  to  the  age  of  16  has 
been  adopted  in  the  locality)  obtain  special 
exemption  on  the  ground  that  he  is  about 
to  enter  beneficial  employment.  If  exempted 
he  will,  of  course,  be  bound  to  attend  the 
evening  classes. 

But  education  authorities  will  be 
empow'ered  to  make  by-laws  com- 
pelling the  attendance  at  school  of 
children  between  14  and  15.  An  excep- 
tion is  allowed  in  the  case  of  children 
to  be  beneficially  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, who  may  be  specially  exempted 
from  school  attendance  at  13,  even 
where  there  is  no  provision  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  evening  classes. 


Advice  in  the  Choice  of  a Gas’eei’. 


It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  a 
higher  educational  standard  should  be 
required.  Every  year  about  a million 
boys  and  girls  leave  school.  More  or 
less  haphazardly,  frequently  after  a 
considerable  interval  of  demoralising 
idleness,  they  drift  into  jobs,  often 
without  any  regard  either  to  their  own 
fitness  for  the  particular  work,  or  to 
the  chances  it  offers  of  a permanent  live- 
lihood. “Blind  alley”  employments, 
from  which  a boy  v/ill  he  discharged  at 
the  age  of  18  or  19,  with  no  skilled 
knowledge,  and  no  prospect  of  ever 
learning  a trade,  offer  a tempting  bait 
in  their  certainty  of  immediate  earn- 
ings Often,  neither  parent  nor  boy 
realise  their  dangers,  and  if  they  (m, 
they  are  frequently  ignorant  ot  the 
better  opportunities  available.  The 
Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act, 
1910,  gave  power  to  education  authori- 
ties to  make  arrangements  for  giving 
information,  advice,  and  assistance  to 
boys  and  girls  with  respect  to  the 
choice  of  employment. 

Many  education  authorities  have 
drawn  up  schemes  for  linking  up  their 
arrangements  for  giving  advice  amd 
assistance  to  parents  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  labour  exchanges.  Thus  Bir- 
mingham has  established  a Central 
Care  Committee,  composed  of  6 mem- 
bers of  the  City  Education  Committee, 
4 social  workers,  4 teachers,  4 employ- 
ers, 4 trade  unionists,  two  labour  ex- 
change officials,  the  chairman  of  6 
branch  committees  which  will  be  con- 
stituted in  various  parts  of  the  area, 
and  the  Education  medicai  officer. 


This  body  will  organise  the  work  of 
directing  the  flow  of  juvenile  labour 
into  the  most  suitable  channels  by 
means  of  local  care  committees,  which 
will  keep  in  close  touch  w ith  the  parents, 
and  by  a special  juvenile  labour  ex- 
change, to  be  established  by  the  Board 
of  Trade.  By  close  co-operation  also 
with  the  teachers,  attempts  will  be 
made  to  persuade  parents  to  put  their 
children  into  trades,  suited  to  their 
physique  and  mental  aptitude,  which 
offer  reasonably  good  prospects.  Fur- 
ther, the  local  care  committees  will 
attempt,  by  means  of  social  and 
athletic  clubs,  and  similar  organisa- 
tions, to  keep  in  touch  with  the  chil- 
dren who  have  passed  through  their 
hands,  until  they  reach  the  age  of  18. 

In  towns  in  which  the  education 
authorities  have  not  established  com- 
mittees of  this  type,  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  appointed  juvenile  advisory  com- 
mittees of  representative  employers  and 
workers  to  assist  in  similar  work.  Al- 
ready they  are  to  be  found  in  26  pro- 
vincial towns,  and  in  London  there 
are  13  local  advisory  committees  acting 
in  close  touch  with  the  more  important 
labour  exchanges.  Their  objects  are: — 

(1)  To  advise  parents  to  extend  where 
possible  the  period  of  education  so  as  to 
fit  their  children  for  suitable  occupations 
which  also  give  promise  of  useful  training 
and  permanent  employment. 

(2)  To  bring  juvenile  applicants  for  em- 
ployment into  touch  with  suitable  employers. 

(3)  To  assist  and  advise  the_  official.s  of  the 
Labour  Exchanges  generally  in  the  juvenile 
branch  of  their  work. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 
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Secondary  schools  recognised  as  effi- 
cient and  receiving  grants  from  Govern- 
ment continue  to  increase  in  number. 

In  1909-10  they  made  provision  for 
76,909  boys  and  64,649  girls,  and  may 
be  classified  according  to  the  bodies 
by  which  they  are  controlled,  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

Local  Authorities  328  G. P.D. Sc.  Trust. . 29 

Endowed  Schools  447  Catholic  Teaching 

Orders  29 

Schools  recognised  as  efficient,  but 
not  in  receipt  of  a Government  grant, 
numbered  87,  providing  for  8,215  boys 
and  7,249  girls.  Other  schools  which 
receive  no  grant  come  under  the 
Board’s  inspection,  so  that  Mr.  Runci- 
man,  in  speaking  on  the  Education 
Vote,  was  able  to  put  the  number  of 
secondary  schools  under  the  Board’s 
cognisance  at  1,060,  and  their  schola.rs 
at  161,000.  The  demand  for  Govern- 
ment inspection  increases.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  the  governing  bodies,  the 
Board’s  inspectors  had  made  full  in- 
spections of  Dulwich,  Repton,  Sher- 
borne, and  Harrow,  a sign  that  even 
the  great  public  schools  do  not  stand 
altogether  outside  the  national  system. 

A good  deal  of  criticism  was  aroused 
during  the  year  by  the  action  of  Uni- 
versity College  School,  Hampstead,  in 
declining  to  continue  to  admit  County 
Council  free  scholars  on  the  ground 
that  their  presence  proved  prejudicial 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  school. 

The  secondary  school,  which  receives 
a Government  grant  is,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  required  to  supply  at  least 
25  per  cent,  of  its  places  as  free 
places.  This  regulation  has  been  re- 
laxed in  special  cases  where  the  school 
has  been  able  to  prove  that  the  prac- 
tice puts  too  great  a,  strain  on  the 
school  resources.  But  in  many  coun- 
ties, the  number  of  places  offered  far 
exceeds  the  legal  requirements,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  country  average 
over  30  per  cent.  In  the  county  of 
Durham,  the  percentage  actually  offer- 
ed in  the  seven  schools  of  the  Council 
was  in  no  case  less  than  40,  and  in 
one  instance  rose  to  83.  In  the  London 
Secondary  Schools,  there  were  in  1911 
9,150  ex-elementary  scholars  receiving 
free  education. 

The  difficulties  occurring  at  Univer- 
sity College  School  have  been  success- 
fully surmounted  in  other  schools. 
Mr.  Keeling,  the  headmaster  of  Brad- 
ford Grammar  School,  stated  in  a let- 
ter addressed  to  " The  Times,”  that  of 
the  550  boys  under  his  charge,  200 
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were  free  scholars,  80  to  85  per  cent, 
of  whom  came  from  public  elementary 
schools.  He  also  stated  that  these 
pupils,  who  form  less  than  a third  of 
the  total  number  of  boys,  obtain  a 
clear  majority  of  the  many  honours 
obtained  by  the  school.  He  concluded 
with  the  words  : — 

“ The  future  of  all  our  large  grammar  schools 
depends  upon  their  recognition  by  tlie 
public  authorities  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
educlitional  system  of  the  country.  But  if 
this  end  is  to  be  achieved  they  must  be  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ‘ The  People’s 
Schools,’  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
bring  the  best  possible  education  within 
the  reach  of  boys  of  promise  in  every  rank 
of  life.” 

That  this  ideal  is  at  least  in  a fair 
way  towards  achievement  is  shown  by 
Mr.  Runciman’s  statement  that  the 
actual  number  of  elementary  scholars 
in  England  and  Wales  who  are  now 
receiving  secondary  education  was  in 
1910  97,000.  However  strong  the  social 
barriers  at  the  doors  of  the  great 
secondary  schools  may  be,  they  cannot 
permanently  withstand  the  force  of 
democratic  sentiment. 

The  scholarship  system  as  practised 
in  the  elementary  school  is  open  to  less 
criticism  than  that  which  obtains  in 
secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
university  rank.  The  scholarship's  and 
exhibitions  given  by  ” pious  donors  ” to 
help  the  poor  boy  to  public  school  and 
university  education  go  in  many  cases 
not  to  the  necessitous,  but  to  those 
whose  parents  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide an  expensive  ” preparatory”  train- 
ing, or  the  most  scientific  ” cram- 
ming.” This  evil  is  bound  up  with  the 
greater  evil  of  the  external  examina- 
tion system  which  harasses  alike 
teacher  and  child,  and  hinders  the 
natural  development  of  the  pupil’s 
mind.  Onslaughts  made  on  this  sys- 
tem during  the  last  year,  notably  by 
Mr,  Hartog,  of  London  University,  and 
by  Mr.  Holmes  in  his  book  on  ” What 
is  and  what  might  be,”  where  the  re- 
sults of  the  application  of  materialistic 
ideas  to  our  education  system  are  de- 
scribed. The  system  as  applied  to 
technical  education  was  described  by 
Sir  William  Ramsay  as  a form  of 
pauperisation  practically  unknown  in 
any  other  country.  Our  examinations 
are  not  designed*  pointed  out,  to 
test  originality  and  character.  The 
remedy  is  to  place  full  confidence  ia 
the  teacher,  and  to  award  honours  on 
his  estimate  of  the  student’s  capacity 
and  ability. 


The  Imperial  Education  Conference 

of  1911  is  to  be  followed  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Advisory  Committee 
in  London,  in  which  the  Dominions, 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  Board  of 
Education  will  all  be  represented  to 
carry  on  the  discussion  of  educational 
problems  in  the  intervals  between  the 
Conferences  which  are  in  the  future 
to  be  held  every  four  years. 


The  management  of  Ruskin  College 
was,  at  the  beginning  of  1911,  handed 
over  entirely  to  working-class  or- 
ganisations. Its  governors  are  elected 
by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  the  Co-operative 
Union,  &c.,  &c. 
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ORGANISATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 


The  beg^irininpT  of  a better  organisa- 
tion of  University  education  in  Eng- 
land has  been  made  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a Universities  Department  at 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  grants  of 
Government  money,  hitherto  distribu- 
ted by  the  Board  of  Education,  will  in 
future  be  in  the  hands  of  the  new 
department.  The  Board  has  in  this 
matter  the  assistance  of  an  Advisory 
Committee,  pr6sided  over  by  Sir  Wm. 
McCormick. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  England  and  Wales  is, 
roughly,  27,000,  nearly  8,000  of  whom 
are  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Some  very  plain  speaking 
on  the  constitution  of  the  older  Uni- 
versities is  to  be  found  in  Bishop 
Well  don’s  presidential  address  before 
the  Education  Section  of  the  British 
Association. 

Side  by  side  with  the  abolition  of 
the  pass  degree  as  we  know  it,  he  ad- 
vocated the  long-overdue  reform  of  the 
granting  of  degrees  to  women  equally 
with  men,  and  the  urgent  necessity  of 
financial  reform,  the  first  step  towards 
which  would  be  a business-like  report 
on  the  present  administration  of  the 
College  funds.  Still  more  drastic  were 


his  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious question.  In  his  opinion.  Non- 
conformists should  be  eligible  for  lec- 
tureships and  professorships  in  the 
theological  faculty. 

That  theological  recognition  should  be 
accorded  to  none  but  persons  of  particular 
views  upon  theology  conflicts  with  the 
highest  interests  of  theological  learning. 
At  present  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  the  close  preserves  of  the 
Church  of  England,  with  the  natural  result 
that  the  modern  Universities  tend  to  be- 
come the  preserves  of  Nonconformity, 
Neither  class  of  University  is,  in  his  opinion, 
benefited  by  the  consequent  one-sidedness  of 
theological  study. 

On  the  social  side,  college  life  must 
be  reorganised  so  as  to  render  inter- 
course between  men  of  all  ranks  pos- 
sible. 

London  is  to  see  in  1912  a congress 
of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire, 

initiated  by  London  University,  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  secure  some  measure 
of  common  action.  There  is  little 
definite  co-operation  between  colonial 
and  home  universities  at  present, 
though  the  Ehodes  Scholarships  have 
sent  many  students  of  colonial  univer- 
sities to  Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 


More  than  one  attempt  has  been 
made  in  recent  years  to  bring  the 
Universities  into  closer  relationship 
with  commerce  and  industries.  One 
of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  greater 
activity  of  the  Cambridge  Appoint- 
ments Board,  a body  the  success  of 
which  has  induced  other  Universities 
to  set  up  similar  organisations. 

Advisory  Committees  of  representa- 
tive employers  in  London  and  York- 
shire help  to  act  as  a connecting  link 
between  the  great  staple  industries, 
which  need  highly-trained  technical 
assistants,  and  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering departments  of  the  University. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  have  apportioned  some  part  of 
their  funds  to  bursaries  for  poor 
students  of  science  who  have  completed 
three  years'  study  at  a university  or 
approved  technical  college,  but  are 
without  the  means  to  support  them- 
selves during  the  year  or  two  which 
will  probably  elapse  before  they  earn 
an  adequate  wage  in  industrial  pur- 
suits. The  bursary  may  be  turned  to 
the  study  of  special  industrial  pro- 
cesses abroad. 

Technical  work  in  Evening  Schools 
has  been  better  organised  than  most 
departments  of  technical  education. 
The  instruction  there  given  is  directed 
in  the  main  to  the  training  of  the 
skilled  operative.  The  London  artisan 
may,  if  he  pleases,  perfect  himself  at 
a nominal  cost  in  his  own  section  of 
the  building,  engineering,  printing, 
furniture,  silver  working,  carriage- 
building,  baking,  and  leather  trades 
in  one  of  the  institutions  maintained 
by  the  Count,y  Council.  Similar  pro- 
vision in  most  of  the  great  cities. 


The  Day  Trade  School  continues  to 
make  headway.  At  Birmingham,  Bol- 
ton, Bradford,  Manchester,  Preston, 
and  other  great  centres,  as  well  as  in 
London,  the  Education  Authority  has 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  large  em- 
ployers, who  allow  their  young  work- 
people to  attend  classes  during  the 
day.  Most  important  of  all,  technical 
training  in  day  and  evening  is  being 
brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  trade  concerned.  Advisory 
Committees  representing  employers  and 
Trade  Unions  visit  the  classes  and 
make  representation.  The  workshop 
is  still  the  door  to  a skilled  trade,  but 
the  avenue  in  an  increasing  number 
of  cases  is  through  one  grade  or 
another  of  technical  training. 

A new  league  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  industrial  training 
was  formed  in  1911  at  a Guidhall  meet- 
ing presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  was  supported  by  many  dis- 
tinguished educationists  and  by  re- 
presentatives of  Labour.  The  Con- 
ference urged; — 

that  a national  system  of  industrial,  profes- 
sional, and  commercial  training  should  be 
established,  to  which  the  children  shall  pass 
as  a matter  of  course  (unless  the  parents 
are  prepared  to  undertake  their  future  train- 
ing), and  without  interval,  for  a definite 
period,  to  be  thoroughly  trained  for  entry 
to  the  particular  calling  for  which  they  arc- 
best  fitted,  such  training  to  be  under  fully 
qualified  instructors. 

“ That  the  Government  be  urged  to  pro- 
vide by  legislation  such  a complete  system 
of  training,  free  to  all  scholars,  and  tlu- 
expenses  thereof  defrayed  from  the  National 
1 Exchequer.” 


f ’ 


THE  WORKERS’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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A DEMOCRATIC  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 


Energy,  enthusiasm,  and  hard  work 
during  the  eight  years  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Workers’  Educational  Asso- 
ciation have  proved  that  long  hours 
of  manual  labour  do  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  demand  for  higher  educa- 
tion among  the  adult  working  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  The  movement 
represented  by  the  W.E.A.  is  essen- 
tially a democratic  one.  The  organisa- 
tions, local  and  central,  are  controlled 
by  the  workers,  who  themselves  select 
the  course  of  education  suitable  to 
their  wants.  The  Association,  beside 
seeking  to  provide  facilities  for  higher 
education,  stimulates  interest  in  local 
educational  matters  and  in  local 
government  generally.  It  becomes  in 
this  way  more  and  more  a social  force. 
The  work  done  was  recognised  officially 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. “ If,”  they  wrote,  “ it  comes 
to  be  the  custom  of  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  to  prepare 
themselves  by  attending  classes  of  the 
kind  organised  by  the  Association,  the 
results  will  be  of  considerable  import- 
ance.” 

, But  the  supreme  object,  to  which 

' other  activities  of  the  Association  are 

' subsidiary,  is  to  bring  the  artisan  into 
close  association  with  the  University 
in  two  ways: — 

I (1)  By  securing  the  representation  of  work- 

j people  on  the  governing  bodies  and  com- 
mittees of  Universities.  Thus,  at  Bristol, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  local  W.E.A. 
branch,  eight  representatives  of  Labour  are 
governors  of  the  University.  At  Oxford, 
London,  Durham,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Sheffield,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  helped  to  create  joint  commit- 
tees on  which  Labour  is  represented  equally 
with  the  Universities.  It  has  also  led  to  the 
formation  of  a Central  Joint  Advisory  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  representatives  of  every 
University  and  University  College  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  together  with  workpeople. 

(2)  By  the  creation  of  University  Tutorial 
Classes.— A tutorial  class  consists  of  not 
more  than  30  men  and  women,  who  meet 
under  a University  teacher  during  three 
successive  winter  sessions  for  the  study  of 
a subject  selected  by  themselves.  Each 


1 member  of  the  class  must  promise  on  join- 
ing it  to  miss  no  attendance  during  three 
sessions,  unless  unavoidably,  and  to  write 
12  essays  each  session.  The  classes  are  held 
weekly  throughout  the  winter,  and  are  of 
two  hours’  duration,  the  second  hour  being 
reserved  for  questions  and  discussion.  Each 
class  is  governed  by  the  Joint  Committee  of 
the  University  under  which  it  is  working ; 
it  earns  a substanti.il  grant  from  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  frequently  gets  generous 
assistance  from  the  local  education  autho- 
rity. 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  of 
these  classes : — 

1907-8  1908-9  1909-10  1910-11 

Classes  ....  2 8 39  71 

Students  ..  60  237  1,117  2,000 

(estimated) 

In  addition  to  the  71  full  tutorial  classes 
now  in  existence  there  are  a number  of  pro- 
visional classes  working  on  similar  lines, 
with  an  estimated  membership  of  1,000 
students ; such  classes  will,  in  most  cases, 
become  tutorial  classes  in  the  near  future. 

It  will  be  readily  realised  that  to 
serious,  continuous  study  of  this  kind, 
long  hours,  overtime,  short  time,  un- 
employment, or  industrial  disturbances  \ 

of  any  kind  offer  serious  obstacles.  i 

Nevertheless,  the  work  increases.  An  | 

interesting  development  of  the  tutor-  | 

ial  class  work  is  seen  in  the  summer  } 

classes  held  by  the  Oxford  Joint  Com-  j 

mittee  in  Oxford  for  periods  of  a week  i 

or  a fortnight  during  the  Long  Vaca-  | 

tion.  The  Summer  School,  where  1 

artisans  and  scholars  meet,  has  an 
educational  value  out  of  all  propor-  j 

tion  to  the  paper  results.  The  week- 
end classes  arranged  at  Leeds  and 
Halifax  have  also  yielded  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Appended  are  figures  showing  the  in- 
creasing hold  gained  by  the  movement 
on  the  working  classes  of  this  country: 


1906 

1908 1 1909  j 

I 1910 

1911 

Branches 

13 

50  54 

71 

86 

Affiliated  bodies 
Individual  mem- 
bers (in  ad- 

283 

925  1,124 

1,389 

1,541 

dition)  

2,612 

"to 

V 

00 

5,801 

5,345 

SCHOOL  ENDOWMENTS. 


As  the  result  of  their  inquiry,  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  educational  endowments 
concluded  that  an  alteration  of  the  exist- 
ing law  is  required  in  three  principal  direc- 
tions, viz.  : — 

(1)  To  relieve  the  Board  of  Education 
of  some  of  the  work  in  connection  with 
elementary  endowments. 

(2)  To  provide  a legislative  remedy  for 
the  general  failure  of  educational  trusts. 

(3)  To  give  local  education  authorities 
throughout  the  country  some  control 
over  these  endowments. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  County  Coun- 
cils in  their  capacity  as  Local  Education 
Authorities  should  perform  the  functions  at 
present  performed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 


tion with  regard  to  the  administration  of 
endowments  for  elementary  schools,  and 
that  the  range  of  educational  objects  to 
which  trustees  may  apply  their  funds 
should  be  widely  extended. 

The  following  classes  of  charities  should 
remain  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education  : — 

(a)  Endowments  or  parts  of  endow- 
ments held  for  solely  religious  education 
or  solely  for  denominational  purposes. 

(b)  The  sites  and  buildings  of  non-pro- 
vided  schools  and  of  disused  non- 
provided  schools. 

(c)  Non-local  charities  (subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions). 

(d)  Charities  which  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion regard  as  unsuitable  foj.  transfer. 
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ANNUITY  SCHEMES. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  of  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


There  are  few  phases  of  modern  busi- 
ness life  where  the  tendency  to  cater 
for  present-day  requirements  is  more 
marked  than  in  the  field  of  Life  Assur- 
ance. The  keen  competition  that  exists 
between  Life  Ofhces  has  had  the  effect 
not  only  of  giving  the  public  excellent 
value  for  their  money,  but  also  of 
constantly  causing  fresh  provision  to 
be  made  for  their  varied  needs.  Thus 
scheme  after  scheme  is  produced,  each 
one  offering  peculiar  attractions  for 
a particular  class.  Each  Life  Office 
may  be  said  to  have  its  own  particular 
project  of  which  it  makes  g,  speciality, 
many  of  them  being  variations  of  one 
idea,  and  the  distinction  between  them 
being  small.  The  following  schemes 
stand  out  as  constituting  the  most  use- 
ful variations  of  Ordinary  Life  Assur- 
ance that  have  been  brought  forward 
in  recent  years. 

Assurance  without  fdedical  Examin- 
ation.— To  obviate  the  ordeal  from 
which  many  persons  shrink,  of  having 
to  undergo  a medical  examination, 
which  is  the  usual  preliminary  to  a 
contra,ct  of  Life  Assurance,  a scheme 
is  now  being  worked  by  certain  offices 
under  which  the  medical  examination 
is  entirely  dispensed  with.  To  pro- 
tect themselves,  the  offices  which  issue 
policies  on  these  conditions  supply  the 
applicant  with  a list  of  searching  ques- 
tions regarding  his  antecedents,  his 
own  habits  of  life  and  liability  to 
disease,  incorrect  answers  to  which  may 
result  in  the  forfeiture  of  a policy. 
The  offices  further  protect  themselves 
against  the  possible  presence  of  some 
lurking  disease  by  reducing  the  sum 
a,ssured  during  the  first  year  or  two 
of  the  policy’s  existence  or  by  charg- 
ing an  extra  premium  for  a similar 
term. 

Provident  Policies  for  Children.— 

Many  offices  now  issue  policies  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren and  for  starting  them  in  life. 
There  are  numerous  variations  of  the 
scheme,  the  two  following  being  the 
most  general.  In  return  for  an  annual 
premium  starting  with  the  first  year 
of  a child’s  life,  or  as  soon  after  as 
practicable,  a policy  is  issued  under 
which  a sum  of  money  is  payable  in 
instalments  during  the  years  when  the 
education  of  a child  becomes  the  most 
expensive.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  the  child  before  such  age  is  reached, 
the  money  paid  in  premiums  would  be 
returned  to  the  parent  intact,  together 
with  interest  at  a low  rate.  Another 
class  of  policy  is  that  under  which  the 
life  of  a child  is  insured  in  return  for 
a small  annual  premium  until  a speci- 
fied age  is  reached  when  numerous 
options  may  be  exercised.  These  may 
take  the  form  of  the  payment  of  a 
stated  sum  which  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  starting  a son  in  business, 
or  the  policy  may  be  converted  into 
an  endowment  or  whole  life  policy  on 
which  the  original  premium  would  con- 
tinue to  be  paid.  TTnder  this  scheme. 


in  the  event  of  the  early  death  of 
the  child,  the  premiums  paid  would  be 
returned  in  full.  There  is  this  further 
advantage,  that  the  policy  may  be  con- 
tinued through  life  without  a medical 
examination  having  to  be  undergone, 
with  its  possible  risk  of  rejection. 

Annuity  Schemes. — The  terms  upon 
which  annuities  may  be  purchased 
have  been  somewhat  varied  in  recent 
years  with  a view  to  meeting  the 
objection  that  a large  loss  of  capital 
may  occur  as  a result  of  the  ea-rly 
death  of  an  annuitant.  To  overcome 
this,  some  of  the  Life  Offices  now  issue 
Annuity  Bonds  guaranteeing  that  if 
death  occur  before  the  annuity  pay- 
ments equal  the  amount  paid  for  their 
purchase,  the  difference  will  be  re- 
funded to  the  annuitant’s  representa- 
tive upon  proof  of  death.  This  may 
prove  a very  useful  provision  in  cer- 
tain circumstances,  but  the  annuity 
granted  for  a given  sum  is,  of  course, 
not  quite  so  large  as  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  annuities.  Some  of  the  Life 
Offices  are  also  now  undertaking  to 
grant  increased  emnuities  for  a given 
sum  when  the  health  of  a,  proposed 
annuitant  is  impaired,  the  increa.se 
varsung  according  to  whether  the  im- 
pairment is  of  a slight  or  a serious 
nature. 

Schemes  for  V/cmen  Workers. — The 

large  increase  in  the  employment  of 
women  workers  has  caused  some  of  the 
offices  to  devise  schemes  which  are 
specially  adapted  to  meet  their  require- 
ments. These  principally  have  in  view 
the  possibility  of  women  having  to 
provide  for  themselves  when  working 
days  are  over  and  consist  in  economi- 
cally arranged  plans  for  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuities.  By  the  payment 
of  a small  yearly  premium  in  early 
life  and  onwards,  a woman  can  pro- 
vide for  the  purchase  of  an  annuity 
payable  to  her  by  the  time  she  reaches 
middle  age.  Should  marriage  inter- 
vene, arrangements  can  be  made  for  the 
return  with  interest  of  all  the  pre- 
miums paid,  though  such  a provision 
as  this  would,  of  course,  involve  a 
small  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  ultimately  payable  in  re- 
turn for  a given  premium.  Such  a 
scheme  has  much  to  commend  itself  to 
women  workers  who  have  no  one 
dependent  upon  them,  for  it  enables 
them  to  make  provision  for  the  future, 
whilst  avoiding  the  risk  attaching  to 
unskilful  investment. 

OSCAR  DAltTON,  F.C.A  . F.S.S. 


Building  Societies. 

In  1908— the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available — there  were  1,808 
building  societies  in  the  United  King- 
dom, with  total  liabilities  on  shares  of 
over  40  millions  sterling,  and  to  deposi- 
tors and  other  creditors  of  £14,800,000. 
The  number  of  societies  has  sunk  from 
2.564  in  1896. 


SOCIAL  in-IFOEM. 
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SECTION  XIV.— SOCIAL  REFORM. 

DESTITUTION  IN  I9II. 

The  Effect  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 


The  salient  feature  of  the  returns  of 
pauperism  for  January  1st,  1911,  is  the 
reduction  caused  by  the  grant  of  old- 
aa:e  pensions.  This  is  particularly 
marked  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief. 
Up  to  January  1st,  1911,  receipt  of 
poor  relief  since  the  beginning  of  1908 
acted  as  a disqualification  for  a per- 
son. It  is  probable  that  a number  of 
persons  of  advanced  age,  who  would 
otherwise  have  applied  for  poor-law^  re- 
lief, refrained  from  doing  so  in  view 
of  this  disqualification,  and  were  saved 
the  necessity  by  becoming  pensioners. 
This,  no  doubt,  operated  to  reduce 
pauperism  both  in  1910  and  in  the  pre- 
vious year. 

On  January  1st,  1911,  the  pauper  dis- 
qualification was  removed,  and  as  the 
first  payment  of  pensions  took  place  on 
Paupers  in  Receipt  of  Relief  on  1st  Jan. 


January  6th,  a large  number  ceased  to 
be  on  the  relief  lists,  in  view  of  this, 
on  or  befofe  January  1st.  A separate 
return  shov/s  that  the  cessation  of  the 
disqualification  appears  to  have 
brought  about  122,000  paupers  off  the 
relief  lists  during  the  month,  but  only 
about  47,000  had  actually  ceased  to 
receive  relief  on  January  1st.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  hov.'ever,  that,  as  compared 
with  January  1st,  1910,  the  number  of 
persons  under  70  years  of  age  in  re- 
ceipt of  relief  on  January  1st,  1911, 
rose  by  3,554.  The  table  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  shows  that  since  1875  the  rate 
of  pauperism  for  England  and  Wales 
has  diminished  by  nearly  one-third, 
and  it  exhibits  also  the  increasing 
tendency  to  insist  on  admission  to  an 
institution  as  a condition  of  relief. 

IN  England  and  Wales  in  Various  Years. 


Year. 

r 

1 

Estiniatcd 

Population. 

Paupers— except 
Casual  and  Insane 
Paupers. 

Casual 

Paupers. 

Insane. 

Total 

Number 

Relieved. 

Rate  per  1,000  of 
estimated  Population 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

In 

Asylums. 

Others. 

England 
and  W'ales. 

London. 

1875 

23,724,834 

138,228 

623,345 

2,235 

32,339 

22,065 

817  822 

34-5 

32-9 

1 1880 

25,371,489 

172,910 

603,919 

5,914 

39,150 

22,145 

843,854 

33-3 

28-3 

1885 

26,922,192 

172,901 

541,866 

4,863 

46,522 

22,866 

788,902 

29-3 

26*4 

1890 

28,448,239 

177,295 

535,638 

5,701 

51,809 

23,022 

793,246 

27-9 

27 '4 

1895 

30,104,201 

198,518 

536,175 

8,810 

60,896 

22,008 

826,241 

27-4 

.28-0 

1900 

31,881,365 

199,370 

503,515 

5,517 

72,207 

22,662 

803,247 

25-2 

27 '8 

1905 

33,763,434 

238,316 

570,613 

9,887 

83,816 

22,546 

924,630 

27*5 

32-8 

1910 

35,756,616 

270,655 

539,187 

10,392 

93,076 

23,432 

935,738 

26*4 

32-2 

1911 

35,796,289 

269,691 

493,853 

10,474 

94,985 

23,879 

891,807 

24-9 

31*4 

Classification  of  Paupers. 


Excluding  casuals,  the  persons  re- 
ceiving relief  may  be  classified  thus : — 


Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Indoor  

132,418 

86,528 

43,359 

83,783 

228,694 

50,665 

72,648 

183,352 

961 

Outdoor  ...... 

Lunatics,  &c. . . 

262,305 

363,142 

256,961 

Indoor  relief  was  distributed  as  fol- 

lows : — 

POOR  Law  Establishments. 

Infirmaries  and  sick  institutions 70,092 

Infirm  wards  of  workhouses 39,155 

Casual  wards  10,028 

Other  workhouse  wards 130,725 

Separate  children’s  establishments. . . . 32,745 

Homes  for  aged 1,080 

Private  or  Other  Establishments. 

Eick  e.stablishmeuts  4,055 

Training  homes  and  schools 10,107 

Outdoor  pauperism  was  distributed 
thus : — 

Medical  relief 18,793 

Children  boarded  out  9,669 

Ordinary  outdoor  relief  470,558 

The  large  part  played  by  disease  as 
a source  of  pauperism  is  shown  by  the 
following  further  division; — 


Number.  Percentage 

Ordinarily  able-bodied 132,883  . . 14-9 

Sick,  aged,  or  infirm  ....  376,086  ..  42 •! 

Insane  118,864  ..  13-3 

Children  (not  insane)  and 

casuals 265,049  ..  29-7 

These  figures  suggest  that  the  Insur- 
ance Bill  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  about  a large  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  poor-law  relief. 

Tha  Able-biodied.  No.  in 
Cause  of  Relief.  England  & Wales. 

Able-bodied  men  : — 

Personal  sickness  10,700 

Sickness  or  funeral  of  member  of 

family  4,662 

Sudden  and  urgent  necessity 554 

Want  of  work  or  other  causes 2,676 

Able-bodied  women  (not  wives  of 
paupers) : — 

Widow's  33,898 

Other  w'omen  (including  wives  of 
prisoners,  soldiers,  sailors,  &c., 
single  women,  and  unmarried 
mothers)  8,041 

60,531 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  number  of 
men  relieved  on  account  of  want  of 
work  on  January  1st  vfas  6,374  in  1909, 
3.252  in  1910.  and  2,676  in  1911. 
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Aged. 


The  number  of  paupers  in  England 
and  Wales  over  70  years  old  is  shown 
by  the  following : — 


London. 

England  <fe  Wales 
(inelud’g  London). 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Indoor 

Outdoor 

7,899 

1,800 

7,632 

6,729 

32,402 

26,082 

22,860 

67,095 

Totals 

9,699 

14,361 

58,484 

1 89,955 

The  number  decreased  by  47,485,  or 
24-7  per  cent.,  during  1910 — a result,  of 
course,  directly  attributable  to  old-age 
pensions. 

Lunatics  and  Idiots. 

Reference  to  the  table  will  show  that 
the  number  of  insane  persons  receiving 
assistance  from  the  poor  law  has,  with- 
out intermission,  increased  year  by 
year — a disquieting  fact  to  which  pub- 
lic attention  has  been  drawn  by  the 
modern  study  of  eugenics.  Between 
1872  and  1911  the  number  has  risen 
from  49,986  to  118,864,  an  increase  of 
138  per  cent.  In  1872  lunatics  and 
idiots  represented  5-1  per  cent,  of 
paupers  relieved,  or  2‘2  per  1,000  of 
population;  in  1911  the  percentage  was 
13’3,  or  3-3  per  1,000  of  population. 


Children. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  removing  children  from 
institutions  in  which  they  may  be 
brought  into  dangerous  contact  with 
adult  paupers.  The  establishment  of 
cottage  and  scattered  homes  and  of 
well-equipped  poor-law  schools  has 
enabled  an  increasing  number  of  chil- 
dren whom  circumstances  have  thrown 
into  the  Guardians’  care  to  be  brought 
up  amid  healthy  surroundings,  with 
nothing  of  the  stigma  which  used  to 
attach  to  a poor-law  child. 

The  following  table  shows  how  this 
practice  has  grown  in  12  years; — 


1899. 

1911. 

Per 

Per 

No. 

cent. 

No. 

eent. 

In  workhouses. 

infirmaries,  Ac.  . . 
In  separate  child- 
ren’s in.stitutions 

25,401 

48*7 

24,159 

33-9 

19,532 

37-4 

35,952 

50-4 

In  Non- Poor  Law 

1 

institutions  .... 

7,274 

Il3*9 

11,175 

15*7 

Omitting  children  under  three  years 
of  age,  46,549  were  in  establishments 
separate  from  the  workhouse,  5,134  were 
in  infirmaries  or  infirm  wards,  and 
only  9,944  in  workhouses  proper. 


Cost  of  Pauperism. 


Though  the  aggregate  cost  of  poor 
relief  in  England  and  Wales  has  shown 
a steady  upward  tendency  during  the 
past  25  years,  and  though  the  cost  per 
head  of  population  has  increased,  too, 
yet  increased  rateable  value  has  kept 
the  Poor  Rate  fairly  constant. 


EXPENDITUEE  ON  POOE  REIIEP. 


A'ear. 

Expendi- 
tm’e  on  poor 
relief. 

Cost  per 
head  of 
population. 

Cost  per 
£ of  rate- 
able value. 

1885 

£ 

8,491,600 

s.  d. 

6 3| 

s.  d. 

1 1-8 

1895 

9,866,605 

6 6| 

1 1-0 

1905 

13,851,981 

8 2^ 

1 4-0 

1908 

14,308,426 

8 2i 

1 3-3 

1909 

14,717,098 

8 4 

1 3-2 

In  order  to  obtain  a complete  view  of 
the  volume  of  pauperism  in  England 
and  Wales,  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  total 
number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  12 
months  ended  September  30th,  1907. 
The  usual  statistics  give  only  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  on  two  specified  dates 


in  each  year,  January  1st  and  July  1st, 
and,  though  of  great  value  for  com- 
parative purposes,  they  afford  no  real 
indication  of  the  total  extent  of 
pauperism,  as  the  following  figures 
show;— 


Number  op  Individuals  Relieved  in  a Year 
(INCLUDING  Lunatics  and  Casuals). 


London. 

Outside 

London. 

Total. 

Men  

116,622 

409,827 

526,449 

Women  .... 

113,126 

505,547 

618,673 

Children 
(under  16) 

109,508 

454,806 

564,314 

Totals  . . 

339,256 

1,370,180 

1,709,436 

Thus,  roughly,  one  person  in  every  20 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  and 
one  person  in  every  14  in  London  alone 
received  relief. 

Further,  it  appeared  that  538,680 
formed  a permanent  pauper  population 
relieved  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  that  198,1)09,  or  11-5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  received  relief  which  only 
lasted  for  one  week. 


The  Nature  op  Relief  Given. 


Adults. 

j Children. 

Total. 

Per  eent.  of  i 
Population. 

Indoor  relief  

396,000 

140,750 

555,560 

52,812 

106,752 

75,272 

363,925 

18,365 

602,752 

216,022 

919,485 

71,177 

1 *5 
0-6 
2*6 
0-2 

Medical  relief  

Other  outdoor  relief ' 

Indoor  and  outdoor  relief  at  different  times 

1,145,122 

564,314 

1,709,436 

4 -9 

guardians  and  outdoor  relief. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 
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Number  and  Rates  of  Pension  Orders 
Cashed. 


No.  of  Old  Age  Pension 
Orders. 


The  total  numbers  of  pensions  nay-  I The  number  of  weekly  pension  orders 
able  on  the  last  Friday  of  June,  1911,  lactually  paid  by  the  Post  Office  authori- 
were-  England  and  Wales,  622,434  (ties  and  the  total  cost  for  the  two 
<£143  894);  Scotland,  92,465  (£22,079) ; Ire- 1 ending  March,  1910,  and  March, 

land,’202,372  (£49,622).  The  total  amount  shown  by  the  following 

paid  out  by  the  Post  Office  on  that 
particular  day  was  £215,595,  this  figure 
being  considerably  below  the  average 
for  the  whole  month — £220,313. 

The  removal  of  the  pauper  disqualin- 
cation  from  the  beginning  of  1911 
brought  about  a large  increase  of  pen- 
sions. The  total  number  of  per^ns 
previously  disqualified  by  the  receipt 
of  poor  relief  since  January  1st,  1908, 
who  were  awarded  pensions,  payable 
as  from  the  first  Friday  of  the  year, 

^^^England  and  Wales 1^5,385 

Scotland  

Ireland  i7,306 

163,163 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  on 
March  8th  that  the  total  relief  to  the 
rates  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
amounted  to  about  two  millions  a 

refurns^wfll  be^seen^by  re?eremS^to  the  | pensions  are  obtainable  (see  page  112). 
table  on  page  256. 


Rate  of  Pension. 

1909-10  ] 

1910-11 

i;- 

309,067 

280,991 

2/- 

569,469 

544,303 

3/- 

1,182,800 

1,163,379 

4/- 

1,225,017 

1,189,696 

5/- 

31,881,630 

36,777,473 

Total  No.  of  weekly 

39,955.842 

orders  paid 

35,167,983 

Average  per  week 

676,307 

768,381 

Total  amount 

£8,465,231 

£9,675,293 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1911,  which  camo 
into  operation  18th  August,  1911,  introduced 
some  modifications  in  the  conditions  under  winch 


Guardians  and  Outdoor  Relief- 

(1)  Sickness  or  infirmity,  whether 


Boards  of  Guardians  are  very  closely 
controlled  in  granting  out-relief  by  the 
rules  laid  down  in  Orders  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  v/hich  have 
practically  the  force  of  statutes.  One 
of  the  most  urgent  recommendations  of 
the  Royal  Commission  was  that  these 
Orders,  which  varied  for  different 
Unions,  should  be  consolidated  and 
made  uniform  for  the  whole  country. 
The  Committee  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Mr.  John  Burns  published 
early  in  1911  a report  on  the  existing 
Orders,  and  drafted  a new  Outdoor 
Relief  Order.  Substantially  three  sets 
of  regulations  were  found  to  be  in 
force : — 

1.  The  Prohibitory  Order,  which  re- 
quired that  as  a rule  an  able-bodied 
person  should  go  into  the  workhouse 
before  receiving  relief. 

2.  The  Regulation  Order,  which,  while 
not  excluding  the  “ workhouse  test,” 
permitted  the  normal  use  of  the  lees 
stringent  ” labour  test.” 

3.  A Combined  Prohibitory  and 
Labour  Test  Order,  which  allowed  a 
labour  test  for  male  applicants  for  out- 
door relief,  but  enforced  the  workhouse 
test  for  the  majority  of  able-bodied. 

274  Unions  were  under  the  Prohibi- 
tory Order,  254  under  the  Prohibitory 
and  Labour  Test  Orders,  and  116  under 
the  Regulation  Order. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  Prohibi- 
tory Order  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
draft.  The  general  rule  is  laid  down 
that  outdoor  relief  is  not  to  be  given 


arising  from  old  age  or  otherwise. 

(2)  A widow  in  the  first  six  months 

of  her  widowhood  or  having  a child 
dependent  on  her  for  support.  . 

(3)  Money  granted  to  defray  burial 

expenses.  . . 

(4)  A married  woman  living  apart 
from  her  husband. 

The  grant  of  relief  other  than  medi- 
cal assistance  in  case  of  sickness  or  old 
age  is  safeguarded  by  the  condition 
that  a doctor’s  certificate  must  first 
be  obtained.  The  Guardians  are  speci- 
fically forbidden  to  pay  a pauper’s 
rent,  or  to  establish  him  in  business,  or 
to  purchase  or  redeem  from  pawn  his 
tools,  and  a limit  of  five  weeks  is  laid 
down  as  the  period  during  which  relief 
may  be  granted  without  the  case  com- 
ing up  for  reconsideration. 

Under  exceptional  circumstances,  the 
modified  workhouse  test  by  which  out- 
door assistance  is  granted  to  a man’s 
wife  and  family  whilst  he  remains  in 
the  workhouse,  and  the  Outdoor  Labour 
Test,  under  which  the  Guardians  may 
grant  relief  in  money  and  kind  to  a 
man  who  whilst  out  of  employment 
works  at  tasks  arranged  by  the  Guar- 
dians, may  be  put  into  operation. 

Further,  every  Board  of  Guardians  is 
ordered  to  establish  a system  of  case 
papers  by  which  more  satisfactory  and 
complete  records  of  applicants  for  re- 
lief may  be  kept. 

The  Order  awaits  the  signature  of 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  before  coming  into  force. 


except  in  cases  of:-  

[WhOe  tliis  took  was  in  the  press  extensive  chaiijjes  in  the  methods  of  poor  law  Lomlon 

ehadowed.  The  removal  of  the  management  of  casual  wards  from  Boards  ot  Giiardians  lies  within  the  disci  U n ol 
the  Local  Government  Board.  The  central  control  of  vagrants  (see  p.  250)  is  a step  towaids  the  unihcalion  of 
London  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  a scheme  for  which  is  now  nuderstood  to  he  in  preparation 


THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  POOR. 

The  Pi^actice  Foi^ei^n  Counti^ies. 


llie  appendix  volume  of  the  Report 
or  the  Roor  Law  Commission  (Cd.  5441), 
which  deals  with  foreign  and  colonial 
systems  of  relief,  is  of  very  great 
value,  though  it  is  discouraging  to  find 
that  with  perhaps  one  or  two  excep- 
tions no  country  has  yet  succeeded  in 
devising  a poor  law  system  which  is 
considered  satisfactory. 

Three  marked  tendencies  are  observ- 
able. In  all  countries  there  is  a move- 
ment to  spread  the  responsibilities  and 
burden  of  relief  over  a wider  area  than 
that  ot  the  commune  or  other  small 
umt  or  administration. 

Secondly,  greater  insistence  is  being 
laid  on  the  classification  of  poor 
discrimination  in 
treatment  between  the  various  classes; 
Particula;rly  is  this  the  case  with  re- 
and  to  children. 
Thirdly.  increasing  attention  is 

^ to  the  prevention  of  destl- 
tution.  The  schemes  of  State  insurance 
Germany,  to  her  honour, 

initiated  have  been  imitated  in  prin- 
ciple or  in  detail  by  various  other 
riuropean  governments. 

Systems  of  relief  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes; — 

(i)  Tliose  in  v'liich  the  community  recog- 
nises a public  obligation  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sitous, and  provides  money  alid  an  adequate 
organisation,  such  as  obtain  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Denmark,  Norway, 
bweden,  United  States,  and  New  Zealand. 

(a.)  Those  in  which  relief  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  grace  or  charity,  as  in  France. 
Belgium,  Italy,  Holland,  and  most  of  the 
Australian  ^States 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are 
evidences  of  a gradual  breakdown  of 
the  second  class.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
Australia,  the  State  has  been  com- 
pelled to  supplement  charitable  relief 
tor  some  classes  of  poor  persons ; in 
others,  as  in  France, where  the  charitable 
system  is  admitted  to  have  quite 
dowii,  a scheme  of  organised 
u j-  ^-dministered  by  local  governing 
bodies  has  been  superimposed  by  the 
L^islature. 

The  right  to  relief  is  generally 
recognised  even  in  countries  where  the 
system  is  based  on  charity,  but  a cer- 
tain qua.lifying  degree  of  poverty  Is 
usually  demanded.  In  Germany  and 
Scandinavia  this  is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  the  English  term  “ destitution.” 
France  requires  each  commune  to  fix 
a standard  minimum  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  relief  to  this  standard  is 
allowed  to  destitute  applicants.  In 
Pans  it  has  been  fixed  as  high  as 
£1.  4s.  a month.  In  practically  all 
cases  relatives,  or  the  pauper,  if  his 
circumstances  change,  are  liable  to 
refund  the  cost  of  relief.  But  in 
Belgium  a child  has  no  obligation 
towards  its  parent,  nor  is  a person 
who  has  received  relief  ever  liable  to 
repay. 

The  Poor  Law  Authority English 


Boards  of  Guardians— directly  elected  ; 
ad  hoc  authorities,  with  unlimited 
power  to  call  on  the  rates  and  sub- 
ject  only  to  supervision  by  the  central 
without  parallel 

abroad.  There  are  two  main  forms  of  ‘ 
public  authority. 

The  first  is  a committee  nominated 
by  the  l<^al  civil  anther ity  with  cer- . 
tain  ex-ofncio  members,  such  as  the/ 
mayor  or  the  parish  priest.  This  is 
1-  P those  countries  where] 

reliei  is  chiefly  charitable,  e.g.,  France*^ 
and  Belgium.  The  ^cond  is  the  local 
civil  authority  itself  (e.g.,  the  com 

munal  council  in  Germany  or  the  towi 
meeting  in  the  United  States)  acting 
usually  through  expert  officers. 

. The  actual  administration  of  relie,) 
IS,  on  the  whole,  much  more  bureau) 
cratic  on  the  Continent  than  in  Greav 
+■  usually  have  the 

decide  whether  or  not  reliO/ 

shall  be  given,  without  supervision  bi; 
a committee.  The  defects  of  the  officia ) 
and  bureaucratic  system  are,  however 
now  generally  recognised,  and  there' 

are  distinct  traces  of  a widesprear 
tendency  to  humanise  relief  by  reduc 
ing  the  amount  of  officialism.  This 
IS  to  be  observed  in  France,  where 
voluntary  ‘ dames  visiteuses  ” under- 
take all  necessary  enquiries;  in  Bel- 
gium, where  the  care  of  all  children 
relieved^  is  entrusted  to  voluntary 
comites  de  patronage,”  and  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  famous  Elberfeld  sys- 
tem which  imposes  the  obligation  of 
rendering  unpaid  service  in  poor  law 
administration  on  all  citizens,  is  widely 
spreading. 

Children.— Methods  of  dealing  with 
destitute  children  vary  from  country  to 
country.  Boarding  out  is  the  most  popu- 
lar  system  for  providing  for  orphans  and 
deserted  children.  Tendencies  to  be  found 
in  British  legislation  are  also  to  be 
observed  in  other  countries.  Thus 
(i.)  the  needs  of  the  child  are  increas- 
ingly _held  to  be  the  predominant  fac- 
tor. Parental  obligation  and  authority 
are  coming  to  be  regarded  as  quite 
secondary,  (ii.)  The  care  of  the  chil- 
dren IS  more  and  more  becoming  a 
matter  of  national  instead  of  merely 
local  concern. 

The  Able-bodied. — There  is  little  evi- 
dence of  any  coherent  plan  for  dealing 
with  the  difficult  problem  of  the  able- 
bodied  poor, — a class  which  ranges 
from  the  “ workshy  ” and  vagrant  to 
the  genuinely  unemployed  artisan. 
Stringent  measures  for  dealing  with 
the  former  are  becoming  more  general. 
Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Scandinavia  put  their  faith  in  penal 
labour  colonies  for  men  of  this  class. 

Of  another  type  are  the  Dutch  volun- 
tary labour  colonies,  a French  “ colonie 
agrieole,”  and  various  farm  colonies 
established  in  New  South  Wales,  where 
systematic  attempts  are  made  to  train 
unemployed  men  for  agricultural  work. 


i'UUxv-lJiV»  

VAGRANTS  AND  THE  HOMELESS  POOR. 


At  the  request  of  a Mansion  House 
MoetinK,  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  under  the  Presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Social  Welfare  Association 
for  London  constituted  a committee  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  the  homeless 
and  vagrants  of  London  by  means  ot 
co-operative  action  between  the  pubne 
authorities  and  voluntary  agencies.  Ihe 
following  are  the  present  members  ot 
this  committee : — , ^ . 

Mr.  J.  S.  Oxley,  the  Local  Government 
Hoard’s  Chief  Inspector  for  the  Metrojpolitan 
District  (chairman);  Sir  Arthur  Downes, 
M D.,  of  the  Local  Government  Board;  Mr. 
W H Beveridge,  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
Mr  Basil  Thomson,  of  the  Prison  Commis- 
sion; Mr.  G.  H.  Edwards,  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police ; representatives  of  the  Church 
Army,  Barnardo’s  Home,  Mendicity  Society, 
Thames  Embankment  Relief  Fund,  the 
Social  Welfare  Association  for  London,  and 
other  charitable  bodies. 

■ The  committee  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  be  joint  action 
among  the  voluntary  agencies,  poor  law 
authorities,  and  the  police,  so  that  any 
homeless  person  may  be  sent  to  a 
casual  ward  within  easy  reach,  with  a 
view  to  being  passed  on,  if  found  suit- 
able, to  voluntary  agencies,  and  that 


the  police  should  deal  with  those  refus- 
ing such  assistance.  If.  on  investiga- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  police  have 
not  sufficient  power  to  enable  this  pro- 
posal to  be  carried  out,  the  Home  Office 
should  be  urged  to  promote  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

The  first  step  towards  carrying  into 
effect  this  principle  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a system  of  registration  of 
habitual  vagrants.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  now  authorised  experi- 
mentally the  institution  of  a register 
of  those  casuals  w'ho  are  identified  by 
their  officers  as  habitual  vagrants,  and 
charitable  agencies  are  being  invited  to 
contribute  records  of  such  persons  as  it 
appears  desirable  should  be  registered. 
As  a result,  the  habitual  vagrant  will 
become  known  both  to  the  poor  law 
authorities  and  to  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies : the  deserving  and  helpable  cases 
will  be  separated  from  the  wastrel  who 
can  never  be  helped  to  permanent  inde- 
pendence, and  imposition  will  be  pr^ 
vented.  The  voluntary  agencies  should 
assist  adequately  every  homeless  per- 
son who  is  capable  of  being  helped; 
the  undeserving  and  hopeless  case  must 
be  left  to  the  poor  law  to  deal  with. 


A POOR-LAW  REFORM  COMPROMISE. 

The  County  Councils’  Scheme 


The  County  Councils  Association— a 

body  representative  of  nearly  all  the 
County  Councils  of  England  and  Wales 
—early  in  1911  published  the  results  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  ot  our 
most  experienced  local  administr^ors 
to  combine  the  good  points  of.  both 
Majority  and  Minority  Reports  into  a 
sound  and  workable  plan.  . 

They  first  state  their  conclusions  :— 

(i.)  The  whole  svstem  of  Poor-Law  admini- 
stration needs  re-organisation. 

(ii.)  The  present  units  of  area  presided  over 
by  Boards  of  Guardians  are  too  small, 
and  should  be  abolished. 

Gii.)  The  proper  authority  for  Poor-Law  work 
is  the  County  Council  or  County 
Borough  Council. 

(iv.)  All  Poor-Law  schools  should  be  under 
the  Education  Committee. 

(v.)  The  unemployed,  including  habitual 
vagrants,  should  be  under  a Govern- 
ment department. 

(vi.)  All  mentally  defective  pcr.sons  (i.e., 
idiots,  imbeciles,  feeble-minded,  or 
epileptics)  should  be  released  from  the 
stigma  of  pauperism,  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  a Government  depart- 
ment, responsible  also  for  lunacy. 

Next  dealing  with  machinery,  they 
propose  to  establish  a statutory  com- 
mittee of  the  County  Council  (similar 
to  the  Education  Committee)  for  Poor- 
Law  Work,  composed  of ‘ , 

(1)  Members  of  the  County  and  District 

Councils  within  the  area. 

(2)  Other  persons,  some  of  whom  must  be 

women  nominated  by  the  County 


Council  on  the  ground  of  experience  m 
Poor-Law  and  charitable  work,  but  so 
that  there  is  always  a majority  of  County 
Council  and  District  Council  members. 

The  duties  of  this  committee  will 

1^0  ; 

(i.)  To  classify  and  control  all  existing  and 
future  Poor-Law  institutions  in  the 
area. 

(ii.)  To  administer  the  Poor-Law  funds  and 
to  control  all  contracts  over  £100. 

(ill.)  To  control  the  appointment  of  all  officers. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be  set 
up  in  each  urban  or  rural  district  a 
subordinate  District  Poor-Law  Board, 
composed  of ; — , 

(1)  Members  of  the  County  Council  elected 

for  or  resident  in  the  area. 

(2)  A certain  number  of  district  councillors. 

(3)  A proportion,  not  greater  than  one-quarter 

of  persons  experienced  in  Poor-Law  or 
charitable  work  nominated  by  the 
County  Council. 

The  chief  duty  of  these  bodies  will  be 
to  supervise  Out-Relief  under  general 
rules  laid  down  by  Parliament. 

Finance  will  be  under  the  control  of 
the  whole  County  Council,  and  a single 
rate  will  be  levied  for  Poor-Law  pur- 
poses over  the  whole  area. 

The  scheme  is  not  intended  to  apply 
to  London  nor  to  large  urban  areas, 
but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  has  b^u 
accepted  as  a reasonable  compromise 
by  the  leading  supporters  of  both  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Reports. 


CONVICTIONS  FOR  DRUNKENNESS,  1905-10.  ^ 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  London,  in  Commercial  and  Naval 
Ports,  and  certain  Manufacturing  Districts,  compared. 
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THE  DECLINE  IN  DRUNKENNESS. 
Licensing  Statistics  for  1910. 


On  January  1st,  1910,  there  v/ere  m 
England  and  Wales  92,484.  cn-licenses 
and  24,438  off -licenses,  giving  Propor- 
tions of  25-84  on-li(^nses  and  6‘83  off- 
licenses  (together  32’67  licensed  pre- 
mises) per  10,000  persons. 

The  number  of  on-licenses  shows  a 
continuation  of  the  decrease  which  h^as 
loeen  in  progress  for  a consideraMe 
period,  and  is  less  by  1,561  than  the 
number  for  January  1st,  1909. 

Year.  On-Licen?es.  Year.  On-Licenses. 

1895  103,341  1905 99,478 

1897  102,838  1907 97,554 

1899  102,501  1908 95,617 

1901  101,940  1909 94,046 

1903  100,766  1910 92,484 

The  proportion  of  off -licenses  per  10,000 
of  the  estimated  population,  which  was 
7*47  in  1905,  fell  to  6‘83  last  year. 

There  were  7,536  registered  clubs  on 
January  1st,  1910,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  213  over  the  previous  year. 
The  appended  table  shows  the  growth 
•of  clubs  since  the  system  of  registra- 
tion came  into  full  operation: — 

Year.  Clubs.  Year.  Clubs. 

1904  6,371  1908 7,133 

1905  6,589  1909 7,323 

1906.-. 6,721  1910 7,536 

1907  6,907 

It  is  not  true  that  clubs  are  in- 
creasing so  fast  as  public-houses  are 

Increasing  Sobriety 


decreasing,  but  there  appears  to  be  a 
steady  increase  of  between  2 and  5 per 
cent,  each  year. 

With  regard  to  compensation,  1,294 
cases  were  referred  during  last  year 
by  the  rencAval  authorities,  and  in  962 
of  these  the  compensation  authopties 
decided  to  refuse  the  renewal  of  the 
licenses.  In  1909  the  refusals  were 
1 401.  The  figures  for  1910  are  the 
lowest  since  1906.  The  licenses  which 
were  paid  for  in  1910  cost  on  an 
average  £891.  2s.  2d.  each  (£887.  3s.  lOd. 
each  for  439  full  licenses  and  £894. 
4s.  8d.  each  for  550  beerhouse  licenses). 
Of  the  550  beerhouse  licenses  538  were 
“ ante-1869  ” licenses.  The  average 
amounts  paid  during  each  of  the  last 


X years 

were 

Full 

Beerhouse 

Year. 

Licenses. 

Licenses. 

1905  . . . , 

, ..  £717  12  2 

....  £568  15  0 

1906  . . . , 

. ..  721  10  5 

687  16  6 

1907  . . . . 

. . . 1,009  8 8 

....  876  6 7 

1908  . . . . 

...1,116  Oil 

926  1 9 

1909  . . . , 

. ..  914  6 4 

849  16  2 

1910  . . . , 

, . . 837  3 10 

....  894  4 8 

The  average  price  paid  per  license 
varied  in  different  compensation  areas 
from  about  £135  in  Radnor  to  £2750 
(one  license)  in  Middlesbrough.  The 
total  amount  received  by  the  compen- 
sation authorities  in  1910  was  £734,325. 
12s.  lOd. 

of  Industrial  Towns^i 


Taking  the  country  as  a whole,  the 
downward  movement  in  convictions  for 
drunkenness  continued  in  1910,  though 
at  a slower  pace.  There  were  161,992 
convictions,  as  compared  with  169,518 
in  the  previous  year — a drop  of  7,526, 
or  4*44  per  cent.  While  the  decrease 
is  spread  all  over  the  country,  the 
Metropolitan  police  district  shows  a 
total  of  48,447  convictions,  represent- 
ing an  increase  of  7‘91  per  cent. 

The  convictions  of  females  for 
drunkenness  bore  in  1910  a lowet  pro- 
portion to  the  total  than  they  did  in 
previous  years. 


The  diagram  on  the  opposite  page 
shows  how  drunkenness  has  declined 
in  the  various  districts.  London  forms 
an  unenviable  exception  to  the  general 
improvement  with  convictions  amount- 
ing to  74  per  thousand.  The  com- 
mercial ports,  v/hich  in  1908  showed 
convictions  of  more  than  1 in  10  of 
the  population,  show  a great  decline  in 
drunkenness.  Figures  shoy/  that  the 
engineering  and„  shipbuilding  trades, 
with  the  allied  occupations,  and  the 
mining  population  are  steadily  be- 
coming more  sober. 


“LIFE  ON  A WEEK. 


Mr.  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree,  In  ^ an 
article  on  “ The  Industrial  Unrest,’  in 
the  Contemporary  Review  ” for  Oct., 
1911,  discussed  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  supporting  a decent  family 
existence  on  the  sort  of  wages  usually 
paid  for  unskilled  labour  The  number 
of  industrial  workers  (i.e.,  excluding 
agriculturists)  is.  he  points  out, 
according  to  Prof,  Bowley’s  estimate, 
over  one  and  a half  million. 

Judging  from  such  other  figures  as 
are  available,  this  estimate  is  certainly 
not  exaggerated.  An  examination  of 
wages  in  general  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  low-paid  workers  is 
appallingly,  large. 

•These  extra  els  appear  by  kind  permission  of 


“Now  let  us  consider  what  kind  of  life 
is  possible ' for  men  receiving  such 
wages,  if  the  money  is  carefully  spent. 
Does  the  fact  that  millions  of  persons 
in  Great  Britain  have  lived  on  family 
incomes  of  about  £1  a week,  generation 
after  generation,  justify  us  in  regard- 
ing their  condition  with  complacency? 
Or  are  there  valid  reasons  for  the  dis- 
content of  unskilled  workers? 

First,  then,  it  will  cost  13s.  9d.  a week 
to  provide  a family  of  two  adults  and  three 
children  with  the  nutriment  necessary  for 
physical  efficiency,*  even  if  we  choose  a 
dietary  more  stringently  economical  than 
that  of  any  workhouse  in  England  or  Wales 
I —one  containing  no  butcher’s  meat,  and 
Mr.  Eo.vntree  aud  the  “Contemporary  Review." 
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bacon  only  three  times  a week;  where 
marganno  is  substituted  for  butter,  and 
porridge  and  skim  milk  figure  largely  in 
place  of  the  usual  tea  and  bread  and  butter. 

Add,  say,  5s.  for  rent  to  the  13s.  9d.  re- 
quired for  food,  and  we  already  get  18s.  9d., 
a wage  higher  than  that  of  many  an  un- 
skilled labourer.  But  we  have  not  yet 
allowed  anything  for  clothes,  fuel,  light, 
washing,  or  wear  and  tear.  Careful  enquiry 
has  shown  that  with  the  utmost  economy, 
arid  not  a farthing  allowed  for  finery, 
adequate  clothing  costs  6d.  a week  for 
adults  and  6d.  for  children.  This  item,  then, 
adds  2s.  3d.  to  our  18s.  9d.,  bringing  the 
sum  to  a guinea.  Coal  may  be  put  at 
Is.  lOd.,  and  if  we  allow  only  2d.  a week 
per  head  for  all  household  surldries,  we  get 
23s.  8d.  as  the  absolute  minimum  On  which 
a family  of  five,  paying  5s.  for  rent,  can 
be  maintained  in  a state  of  physical  effi- 
ciency. It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
sum  allows  nothing  for  sick  clubs  or  trade 
unions,  or  beer  or  tobacco,  or  trams  or 
travelling,  or  amusements  or  newspapers,  or 
writing  materials  and  stamps;  and  if  an 
evening  paper  is  bought,  or  the  children 
have  coppers  given  to  them  to  go  and  see 
the  " moving  pictures,”  physical  efficiency 
suffers.  In  the  abstract,  no  one  would  wish 
to  condemn  a single  family,  especially  if 
there  were  young  children,  to  .such  a life; 
and  yet  it  represents  an  unattainable  ideal 
to  the  vast  majqrity  of  those  unskilled 
Workers  iff  England  who  have  as  many  as 
three  children  dependent  on  them. 

It  may  help  the  reader  to  realise  more 
vividly  the  state  of  things  I have  been 
describing  if  I quote  the  remarks  of  an 
elderly  working  woman  who  has  all  her  life 
struggled  hard  against  overwhelming  odds. 

Now,  take  Maggie,  our  Jack’s  wife— -her 
that  kept  that  Midget  last  winter.  He’s  a 
labourer,  you  know,  and  he’s  a good 
fellow,  and  gives  her  all  his  wages— a 

pound  a week  regular.  They’ve  four  chil- 
dren, all  under  twelve.  Well,  Maggie  pays 
4s.  rent— you  can  hardly  pay  less  with  six 
of  you — and  she’d  be  better  if  she  could 
give  another  shilling,  and  get  a place  with 
more  fresh  air  and  sunshine.  Then  there’s 
coal ; she  gets  a bag  of  coal  at  one-and-five- 
pence,  and  a sixpenny  bag  of  cinders,  and, 
with  sticks,  that  runs  you  to  full  two 

shillings  in  the  winter;  and  gas  a penny 

a day.  In  the  summer  she  uses  less  coal, 
but  she  cooks  with  gas,  and  its  no  saving, 
though  you  get  the  comfort  of  it.  Then 
there’s  club  and  insurance — one-and-a-pemiy 
a week  I think  she  pays.  Twelve  shillings 
left  for  food  and  soap  and  repairs.  She 

gets  through  plenty  of  soap  and  darning 

♦This  calculation  is  based  on  Atwater’s 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  food  necessary 
for  a man  engaged  in  ” moderate  work,” 
viz.,  125  grams  of  protein  and  3,500  calories 
of  fuel  energy  per  man  per  day.  The 
allowance  for  women  is  four-fifths  of  this, 
and  for  children  according  to  age. 


cotton,  and  Jack  will  mend  the  children’s 
shoes  if  ever  he  can  buy  a cheap  bit  of 
leather.  But  it’s  just  here— even  if  she 
never  spends  a penny  on  clothing,  it’s  a 
scrape  through  at  the  end  of  the  week.  It’s 
.short  fares  all  round.  Most  of  the  morn- 
ings Jack  takes  his  breakfast  to  work  with 
him — tea  and  bread,  and  a bit  of  bacon  or 
a sausage,  same  as  the  other  men.  But 
Thursday  and  Friday  he  comes  home  to 
breakfast  like  clockwork,  because  there’s 
nothing  but  bread,  and  he’s  ashamed  of 
It  before  his  mates.  They’re  men  with 
wives  or  children  earning,  and  so  the^y’re 
better  off.  But  on  Saturday  he’s  all  right 
again,  with  his  bacon,  and  Maggie  and  the 
children  have  the  drip;  it  flavours  the  bread 
like.  Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  when 
Maggie  buys  anything  in  the  way  of  shoes 
for  the  children,  she  got  to  pinch  somewhere 
else,  and  she  can’t  pinch  on  rent,  nof  on 
fire  unless  you’ve  plenty  of  warm  things. 
The  clothing  comes  off  the  food,  there’s 
nothing  else  to  take  it  from 


MAGGIE’S  BUDGET  FOR  FOUR  WEEKS. 


Income: — £ s.  d. 

Man’s  wage  (£1  a week)  4 0 0 

Expenditure : — 

Food  (including  beverages)  2 0 0 

Rent  (4s.  a week)  0 16  0 

Fuel  and  light  0 10  2 

Clothing  and  boots  0 6 8 

Washing  and  cleaning  materials  ..021 
Life  Insurance  0 4 4 


Cotton  and  Worsted  for  mending  0 0 4 
Given  to  children  for  Martimas  Fair  0 0 4 


£4  C 0 


PURCHASES  FOR  ONE  WEEK. 

Friday. — Gas  Id.,  blacklead  ^d.,  ^Ib.  of 
pig’s  fry  2Jd.,  J stone  potatoes  2^d. 

Saturday.- fib.  tea  9d.,*  6lbs.  sugar  Is.,* 
1 pint  milk  Hd.,  fib.  coft’eei-  2d.,  fib. 
butter  8d.,  lib.  meat  pieces  4d.,  gas  Id., 
fib.  cheese  2d.,  If  stones  flour  2s.  6d.,  1 pair 
children’s  boots  2s.  6d.,  1 stone  potatoes  5d., 
1 bag  coals  and  cinders  Is.  9d.,  paraffin  id., 
3Ibs.  beef  (brisket  Is.  6d.,  lib.  brussels 
sprouts  Ifd.,  life  insurance  Is.  Id.,  |lb.  fried 
fish  and  chips  2d.,  lib.  baconj  lOd. 

Sunday. — Gas  Id. 

Monday.— Gas  Id.,  rent  4s. 

Tuesday. — Gas  Id. 

Wednesday. — Gas  Id.,  lib.  soap  3d.,  wash- 
ing powder  Id.,  starch  Id.,  blue  fd.,  fib. 
liver  2d.,  fib.  pigs’  chitterlings  Ifd, 

Thursday.— Gas  Id.,  lib.  fish  pieces  8d. 

An  examination  of  this  family’s  dietary 
shows  that  the  energy  value  is  24  per  cent, 
and  the  protein  37  per  cent,  below  the 
standard  requirements.  In  other  words,  the 
family  is  only  obtaining  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  food  necessary  for  its 
maintenance  in  full  physical  efficiency. 

♦Two  week^  supply  at  least. 

ILargely  composed  of  chicory. 

fOne  week’s  supply. 


£1,000  for  a Safety  Lamp. 

In  May  the  Home  Office  announced 
that,  in  order  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  safe  and  efficient  types  of  elec- 
tric lamps  for  miner.s,  a colliery  pro- 
prietor had  offered  a prize  of  £1.000  for 


the  best  lamp  submitted  by  December 
31st,  1911.  Various  requirements  as  to 
simplicity  of  construction,  safety,  and 
strength  of  light  (2-candle  power  for  a 
minimum  of  10  hours  per  charge)  are 
laid  down,  and,  in  addition,  attention 
will  be  paid  to  cheapness  and  weight. 
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SECTION  XV.— THE  CHURCHES. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

IWj’caitUrburji,  Itandall  Thomas  Davidson,  P.O.,  ^onsec.  Bithop  ot  Rochester 

1891;  transl.  to  Winchester  1895. 

1909  York,  Cosmo  Gordon  Lang,  P.C.,  D.D.,  b.  1864.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Stepne  y 1901. 

Bishops  with  Seats  In  the  House  of  Lords  (24-). 


1901  London,  Rt.Hn.A.F.\Y.-Ingram,i).p.,&.  1858 
1901  Durham.. B..  C.  Glyn  Moule,  D.D..&.  1841 
1911  Winchester,  Ed.  Stuart  Talbot, D.D.,  b.  1814 
1889  Chester.  .Francis  John  Jayne,  D.D..  b.  1845 
1889  St.  Asaph,  Alfred  Geo.  Edwards,  d.d.,6.  1848 
1891  Lichfield,  Hon.  Augustus  Legge,  d.D.,6.  1839 

1894  Bath  Wells,  Geo.  W.  Kennion,  d.d.,5.  1845 

1895  Hereford John  Percival,  D.D.,  b.  1834 

1903  St.  Albans Edgar  Jacob,  d.d.,6.  1844 

1897  Peterboro’,  Hon.  Ed.Carr  Glyn,  d.d.,5.  1843 

1897  St.  David’s John  Owen,  D.d.,6.  1854 

1897  Bristol,  Geo.  Forrest  Browne,  D.D.,  b.  1833 
1897  Wakefield,  Geo.  Rodney  Eden,  D.D.,  b.  1853 


1898  Bangor . .W&tldn  H.  Williams,  D.T).,  fe.  1845 
1900  Liw37?oof,Francis  Jas.Chavasse,  d.d.,6.  1840 

1911  Oxford  Charles  Gore  D.D.,  6. 1853 

1903  Ea;eier.  .Archibald  Robertson,  D.D.,  1853 

1903  Manchester, B.kxhuihnot  Knox,  D.D.,&.  1847 

1904  Southwell  ..  Edwyn  Hoskyhs,  d.D.,6.  1851 

1905  Carlisle  ..John  Wm.  Higgle,  1847 

1905  lFo/-cesfe>',Huyshe  W.Y.-Blggs,  D.I>.,b.  1845 
1905  Ctloucester,  Edgar  C.  S._Gibgop  p.p.,  6. 1848 

1905  Zfdndaff  Josh.PiitchardlI'ughes,D.D.',  b.  1847 
1911  Bipon.* 


Without  present  Seats  (11,  incl.Sodor  and  Man) 


1905  Ely  . . Frederic  Henry  Chase,  b.D.,  b.  1854 

1906  Truro Clias.  Wm.  Stubbs,  D.D.,  5. 184o 

1907  A'ewca«<?e,NormanD.J.Straton,  d.D.,5.  1840 

1907  Chichester,  Chas.Jno.Ridgeway,  D.n.,  b.  1842 
1910  Norwich B.  Pollock,  D.D.,  c.v.o.,  b.  1863 

Statistics  op  the  Church  op  England  por 
Year  Ending  Easter,  1910. 

Cliurches  at  which  services  are  held. . 21,032 

Incumbents  13 ,915 

Ordinations 672 

Licensed  readers,  paid  deaconesses, <fec.  ^5,801 

Unpaid  district  visitors  74,009 

Easter  Communicants  2,283,044 

Baptisms 

Sunday  School  teachers  21o,3o4 

Sunday  School  scholars  2,518,918 


1910  Lincoln  . . Edward  Lee  Hicks,  D.D.,  b.  1843 

1911  Birmingham.  .H.  R. Wakefield,  D.D.,  5.  1854 
1911  Salisbury,  Fred.  Ed.  Ridgeway,  D.D.,6. 1848 
1911  Southwark,  Hub.  Murray  Biu-ge,  D.D.,6. 1862 
No  vote  Sodor&Man,  Thos.W.Drury,  d.d.,6.  1848 

Seating  accommodation — 

Appropriated  1,163,062 

Free  6,079,124 

Total  seating  accommodation. . 7,242,186 

Clerical  Income — 

Beneflced  clergy  £3,932,858 

Assistant  clergy 1,083,294 

(Including  £232,945  paid  by  incumbents  per- 

sonally to  assistant  clergy.) 


Church  Endowments,  and  Voluntary  Offerings- 

There  is  no  later  oflicial  information  on  the  magnitude  and  distribution  of  the  Church 
of  England’s  income  from  property  than  a Parliamentary  return  of  1891.  Thus  :~ 


Property. 

Bishops 

Cathe- 

dral 

Bodies. 

Parish 

Clergy. 

Eccles. 

Comm. 

Total. 

TitliGs 

£ 

21;  503 
61,508 

£ 

44,384 

£ 

: 2,628,874 

$ 

273,591 

2,968,352 

98,027 

991,212 

219,660 

1,371,107 

Houses  gi'ound  rents,  &c 

1,656 

38,673 

132,626 

391,570 

564,525 

Minerals 

903 

5,111 

263,841 

269,855 

Dividends  &c 

14,241 

10,473 

200,617 

99,165 

324,496 

* other  payments 

— 

255,222 

— 

255,222 

£ 

98,908 

192,460 

4,213,662 

1,247,827 

5,753,557 

By  Qiieeu  Anne's  Boanty  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

whether  he  be  clergyman  or  layman, 
as  land  or  houses  would  be. 

Originating  in  the  old  Mosaic  custom 
of  devoting*  one-tenth  of  a man’s  in- 
come to  religious  purposes,  the  custom 
was  eventually  enforced  by  law,  and 
for  centuries  the  tithe  receiver  ob- 
tained one-tenth  of  the  produce  of 
cultivated  lands,  of  the  natural  in- 
crease of  the  cattle,  and  of  whatever 
was  made  in  the  dairy. 


The  greater  part  of  the  permanent 
income  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
derived  from  tithe  rent  charges,  from 
lands  and  from  investments.  There  is 
no  contribution  from  the  National  Ex- 
chequer to  the  upkeep  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  has.  indeed,  been 
argued  strongly  that  tithes,  &c.,  are 
really  national  property;  but  legally, 
at  all  events,  the  right  to  tithe  is  as 
much  the  real  property  of  the  holder, 


* Dr.  Boyd  Carpenter  has  expressed  his  intention  of  resigning. 
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By  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of 
1836,  a money  payment  was  substituted 
for  what  had  previously  been  given  in 
kind.  This  payment  is  called  a tithe 
rent-charge.  The  sum  paid  is  that 
which  would  purchase  now  a quantity 
of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  equal  to  that 
which  could  have  been  purchased  in 
December,  1836,  with  the  amount  then 
paid  for  tithes.  Necessarily,  the  pay- 
ment fluctuates  in  amount  with  the 
varying  price  of  grain;  but  the  cost  ot 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  is  reckoned  on 
a seven  years’  average.  For  1911,  the 
value  of  a tithe  rent-charge  of  £100  is 
£70.  19s.  Id. 

The  income  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners is  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  various  Bishops,  &c.,  and  to  the 
endowment  and  augmentation  of  poor 
benefices  in  populous  areas.  Queen  Anne’s 

Free  Chur»< 

A good  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  dur- 
ing 1911  by  the  publication  in  the  “ West- 
minister Gazette  ” of  the  statistics  for  two 
successive  years  of  the  Free  Churches. 
These  showed  that  there  had  been  in  nearly 
every  case  a considerable  decline  in  mem- 
bership. Exceptions  were  the  Presbyterians, 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  all  of  which  showed  some  increase. 
The  Established  Church  showed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  communicants,  but  some 
shrinkage  in  the  annual  confirmation  re- 
turns. A comparison  of  the  figures  given 
below  with  those  supplied  in  earlier  issues 
of  the  “ Daily  News  Year  Book  ” will  illus- 
trate the  matter  in  detail. 

Commenting  on  the  figures,  the  writer  in 
the  “ Westminster  Gazette  ” pointed  out 
that  two  at  least  of  the  great  Nonconformist 
Churches  received  large  permanent  addi- 


liounty  is  similarly  used  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  benefices  insufficiently  endowed. 

Of  the  total  gross  income  £5,469,171  was 
returned  as  being  derived  from  ancient  en- 
dowments, and  the  remainder  £284,380  from 
private  benefactions  since  1703. 

This  amount,  however,  does  not  represent 
the  totai  income  of  the  Church.  Among 
other  items,  pew-rents,  which  probably  pro- 
duced quite  £300,000,  are  not  included.  But 
most  important  are  the  voluntary  offerings 
which  for  the  year  ending  Easter,  1910, 
reached  a total  of  nearly  8 millions. 

These  were  allocated  as  follows : — 


General  purpo.ses  (philanthropic 

societies,  mission  work,  &c.)  £2,721,938 

Parochial  purposes  fclergv,  educa- 
tion, &c.)  ‘ 5,190,816 


Total £7,912,75? 


sh  Figures. 

tions  to  their  membership  through  the 
Welsh  Revival  of  1906.  Tliere  are  special 
factors  to  account  for  the  apparent 

decrease  in  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan 
Methodist  communities. 

The  uncertainty  in  the  Methodist  Church 
about  the  eventual  retention  of  attendance 
at  the  Class-meeting  as  the  criterion  of 
membership  undoubtedly  affects  Methodist 
statistics.  The  Baptist  and  Congregation- 
alist  Churches  suffer  from  the  small 
stipends  paid  in  small  communities  to  the 
pastors. 

A more  general  cause  of  disturbance  which 
has  seriously  affected  the  Free  Church 
statistics  as  a whole  is  the  migration  in 
many  cases  of  the  more  prosperous  mem- 
bers of  the  rural  Nonconform.ist  communi- 
ties to  the  big  towns. 


The  Fr*ee  Churches  arsd  the  Church  of  Scotland,  i 91 0-1 1 . 


Beating 

Accommo- 

dation. 

Church  Members. 

Ministers. 

F.vaiigel- 
ists,  etc. 

Clmrches, 
Halls,  etc. 

No. 

Inc.  or 
Deer,  in 
1908-9.: 

Sunday 

School 

Scholars. 

Presbyterian  Church  of 
England 

352 

364 

175,212 

86,808 

-b  387 

86,015 

Churdi  of  Scotland 

1,521 

220 

1,707 

— 

714,039 

+ 11,964 

234,980 

United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  

1,700 

1,621* 



506,693 

-f  105 

240,619 

Free  Church  of  Scotland  . . 

90 

100 

189 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  

2,932 

5,438 

4,932 

1,718,488 

493,580 

-b  34,443 

668,095 

Baptist  Union  

2,132 

5,692 

4,146 

1,462,648 

418,680 

- 5,328 

576,448 

Independent  Methodist 

Church  

413  ’ 

159 

45,395 

9,035 

- 407 

27,747 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 

2,455 

19,578 

16,994 

2,393,316 

488,463 

- 32,405 

980,165 

Primitive  Methodist  Church 

1,192 

16,241 

5,136 

1,033,401 

211,691 

— 477 

470,039 

United  Methodist  Church  . . 

895 

6,239 

2,921 

750,075 

146,715 

- 40,190 

309,649 

Wesleyan  ReJorm  Church  . . 

21 

620 

195 

48,875 

8,366* 

— 123 

21,754 

Calvinistic  Methodist  Church 

976 

344 

— 

679,897 

184,588 

— 778 

189,308 

Society  of  Friends  (a)  .... 

.357 

— 

402 

— 

19,522 

- 1,964 

- 2,854 

27,929 

IMoravian  Chiuch 

53 

3** 

60 

10,000 

8,803 

4,877 

Salvation  Army  

— 

15,993 

6,972 

608,600 

— 

— 

— 

Unitarians 

378 

— 

374 

— 

— 

— 

— 

* Congregations.  **  Paid  only.  (a)  Including  Australasia, 
t This  column  is  obtained  by  a comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  wluch  appeared  in 
the  “Daily  News  Year  Book,”  1910, 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  25  archbishops  and  bishops,  4,302  priests,  and  2,187 
churches,  with  an  average  accommodation  of  about  400  in  England  and  Wales. 

There  are  171  Jewish  synagogues  and  congregations,  with  20,613  seatholders.  The  total 
number  of  Jews  in  the  British  Isles  is  estimated  at  242.525. 
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The  P.S.A.  Brotherhood  Movement. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  realisation  of 
the  growing  disinclination  of  the 
average  man  to  attend  the  ordinary 
church  and  chapel  services  brought 
the  earliest  P.S.A.  Brotherhoods  into 
existence.  In  1893,  the  first  P.S.A. 
National  Conference  was  held.  To-day 
the  National  Brotherhood  Council  can 
point  with  pride  to  about  2,200  societies 
with  over  425,000  members,  to  the 
steady  growth  of  the  work  each  year, 
and  to  its  extension  not  only  into  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  but  to 
Prance  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  it  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  an  international  movement, 
and  a conference  of  delegates  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  will  be  held  in 
Switzerland  in  1913.  Its  object  is  to 
bring  the  influence  of  Christianity  not 
only  into  the  personal  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual man,  but  also  into  his  relations 
as  a man  and  as  a citizen  with  his 
fellow-men.  The  familiar  Sunday 
afternoon  service,  brief  and  bright, 
in  which  subjects  of  current  inte- 
rest are  discussed  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view,  is  only  one  of  the 
methods  adopted.  Institutes  for  social 
fellowship  and  benevolent  clubs  assist 
towards  two  important  aims  of  the 
movement — the  union  of  men  in  bro- 
therhoods of  mutual  help,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  the  obligations  of  Christian 
citizenship. 


The  Church  of  England  Men’s  Society 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence, 
the  Church  of  England  Men's  Society 
can  justly  congratulate  itself  that  the 
work  of  the  Church  at  home  and 
abroad  is  now  federated  as  it  has  never 
been  before.  The  Society  has  been 
able  to  supply  a vision  of  the  “one- 
ness” of  churchmen  throughout,  the 
v/orld  such  as  no  parochial  or  sectional 
movement  has  ever  produced,  and 
almost  silently,  with  scarcely  any  pub- 
licity OP  effort,  an  army  of  , 112,000 
members,  divided  into  4,08l  companies. 
Most  of  these  are  in  England  and 
has  been  recruited  within  the  Church. 
Wales,  but  Australia  and  Tasmania 
possess  274  branches.  New  Zealand  has 
108,  and  Africa  62.  787  new  branches 
were  added  during  last  year.  The 
G.E.M.S.  has  already  impressed  its 
mark  on  the  life  of  the  Church.  A new 
spirit  has  arisen.  The  proverbial 
apathy  of  the  Anglican  layman  has  dm- 
appeared.  The  keen  enthusiasm  of  the 
founders  of  this  essentially  democratic 
movement  has  infected  the  whole  work 
of  the  Church.  The  laity  are  claimingi 
and  obtaining  an  increasing  share  jm 
administration,  and  abuses  and  dilfl- 
culties  which  for  generations  had 
sapped  the  vitality  of  her  work  are 
being  squarely  faced  and  overcome.  At 
the  same  time,  the  simple  pledge  of 
prayer,  communion,  and  personal  ser- 
vice has  infused  new  energy  into  her 
spiritual  life. 


TOWARDS  EDUCATIONAL  PEACE. 

The  Educ^^tional  Settlement  Committee’s  Billi 


The  Educational  Settlement  Commit- 
tee was  formed  in  November,  1908,  by 
Prof.  Sadler,  C.B.,  Mr.  T.  Edmund  Har- 
vey, M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and 
others,  numbering  well  over  a thousand 
in  all,  to  bring  about  educational 
peace  by  agreement  between  the  vari- 
ous denominations.  After  two  years’ 
work,  the  Committee  has  framed  its 
conclusions  in  the  shape  of  a Parlia- 
mentary Bill,  which  was  backed  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Chas.  Bathurst, 
M.P.,  and  Col.  Williams,  M.P.,  and  was 
introduced , in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  July  last. 

The  Bill  seeks  to  make  Council 
schools  under  public  control  accessible 
to  all  children  of  school  age,  by  facili- 
tating the  transfer  of  voluntary  or 
denominational  schools  wherever  ac- 
commodation in  a Council  school  is 
not  already  available.  The  terms  of 
such  transfer  would  be  left  to  agree- 
ment between  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  trustees  under  a 
provisional  time  limit  of  two  years. 
Failing  agreement,  a Council  school 
would  have  to  be  built,  and  the  trustees 
could  either  divert  their  buildings  to 
some  other  purpose  within  the  scope 
of  their  trust,  or  could  continue  their 
elementary  school  without  mainten- 
ance from  the  rates. 

The  Bill,  however,  provides  for  the 


maintenance  of  existing  voluntary 
schools  where  a Council  school  is  also 
within  reach,  and  also  secures  atten- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the 
recognition  of  new  voluntary  schools. 
The  Bill  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
position  which  all  teachers  ‘‘  enjoy  ” 
under  the  present  law.  Religious  tests 
would  be  for  ever  abolished,  and  m 
no  case  would  the  teachers’  salaries  be 
either  enhanced  or  diminished  because 
they  gave  or  did  not  give  religious  in- 
struction, or  because  they  .served  in  a 
voluntary  instead  of  a Council  school. 

Subject  to  these  safeguards  and  to 
the  protection  of  the  conscience  clause, 
religious  instruction  would  be  seent’ed 
for  all  children  in  Council  schools,  and 
for  all  students  in  training  colleges. 
As  in  Mr.  Runciman’s  scheme  of  1908, 
the  Bill  proposes  to  improve  the  giv- 
ing and  supervision  of  religious  In- 
struction by  the  establishment  under 
each  Local  Education  Authority  of  a 
Religious  Instruction  Committee  in- 
cluding people  of  experience  in  the 
‘religious  education  of  boys  and  Sirls. 

The  Executive  which  framed  the  Bill, 
like  the  Committee  itself,  includes 
Churchmen.  Nonconformists,  and  Jews, 
and  the  administrative  experience  of 
local  authorities  and  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  was  strongly  j^pre- 
sented,  Ki-  CJ.  DAVISON* 
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THE  CHURCHES 


A CHURCH  SCHEME. 


CoTiouirently  with  the  promotion  of 
the  Education  Settlement  Committee’s 
scheme,  a solution  of  the  religious 
question  in  public  elementary  schools 
was  put  forward  in  a letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Salisbury  to  “ The  Times.” 
The  scheme  embodied  the  views  of  a 
committee  of  the  Canterbury  House 
of  Laymen,  a sub-committee  of  the 
National  Society,  and  a Diocesan  Com- 
mittee in  Birmingham,  to  which  repre- 
sentatives from  Lancashire  and  South 
Wales  were  admitted. 

The  supporters  of  the  scheme  express 
the  opinion  that  the  religious  difficulty 
where  education  is  compulsory  can 
only  be  met  by  leaving  the  solution 
in  the  hands  of  the  parents.  They 
propose  to  maintain  the  dual  system 
of  Voluntary  and  Council  schools.  But 
within  that  framework,  the  scheme 
provides  that  all  parents  of  whatever 
persuasion  should  be  asked  to  state 
what  form  of  religious  instruction  they 
require  for  their  children,  and  that, 
unless  the  parents  requiring  any  par- 
ticular form  are  very  few  in  number, 
the  school  authorities  shall  make  pro- 
vision for  such  instruction,  and  it  lies 
with  the  denominational  authorities  to 
see  that  this  instruction  is  in  the  hands 


of  the  teachers  competent  to  give  it. 
It  is  made  incumbent  upon  the  Educa- 
tion Authorities  and  Managers  to  do- 
their  best  to  co-operate  with  the  scheme 
by  appointing  suitable  teachers;  yet 
in  the  Council  schools  no  teacher  is 
to  be  compelled  to  give  any  form  of 
religious  instruction,  and  no  teacher 
is  to  suffer  pecuniarily  whether  he  does 
so  or  not.  If  there  is  no  staff  teacher 
qualified  to  give  the  kind  of  religious 
instruction  desired,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  outside  assistance.  The  special 
character  of  denominational  schools  is 
safeguarded  by  a clause  giving  the 
managers  powers  to  reserve  accommo- 
dation for  children  whose  parents  are 
adherents  of  the  denomination  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  course  of  a cautious  letter  ap- 
praising this  scheme,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  said:  “We  may  well 
have  before  us  at  the  same  time  more 
than  one  fair  and  reasonable  plan,  and 
it  is,  I suppose,  impossible  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  matters  to  construct 
any  scheme  which  is  wholly  free  from 
objection,  or  which  will  not  press 
hardly  upon  certain  groups  of  parents, 
of  teachers,  or  of  children.” 


THE  SECULAR  SOLUTION. 

By  HERBERT  BURROWS. 


Since  the  passing  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster’s  Education  Act  in  1870,  which 
a large  number  of  people  hoped  would 
settle  the  “ religious  difficulty  ” in 
elementary  schools,  the  question  of 
Secular  Education  has  more  or  less 
agitated  the  public  mind.  It  was  felt 
by  many  citizens,  orthodox  and  un- 
orthodox, that  Unsectarianism  or  the 
idea  of  a “ common  Christianity  ” was 
no  real  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  it  failed  to  satisfy  either 
the  religious  or  non-religious  people, 
who  object  to  the  State  having  any 
official  connection  with  the  teaching  of 
religion,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
education.  In  late  years,  neither  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Education  Act  nor  the  Bills  of 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Runciman  were 
in  the  least  degree  satisfactory. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Secular 
Education  League  is  that  while  the  best 
secular  education,  ih  which  all  citizens 
are  equally  concerned,  should  be  the 
care  of  the  whole  community  and  sup- 
ported and  paid  for  by  all,  religious 
education,  which  involves  the  clash 
and  quarrel  of  creeds,  should  be  en- 
tirely a private  matter,  and,  if  given 
at  all,  should  be  given  by  the  churches 
as  private  institutions  outside  the 
schools,  and  by  the  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  unfair  to  tax  citizens  of  all 
creeds  or  no  creeds  for  the  support  of 
religious  teachings  on  which  there  can 
be  no  common  agreement. 


The  ordinary  objection  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  religious  teaching  in  State 
schools  is  that  such  abolition  will 
mean  the  elimination  of  God  and  the 
Bible  and  the  substitution  of  Atheism. 
The  membership  of  the  Secular  Educa- 
tion League  is  composed  of  Anglicans, 
Nonconformists,  clergymen,  laymen, 
Secularists,  and  Atheists.  A commit- 
tee, composed  of  representatives  of  all 
these  classes,  was  appointed  by  the 
League  to  draw  up  a statement  of  its 
position,  which  should  explain  that 
position  to  the  “ conscientious  objec- 
tor.” The  statement  includes  the  follow- 
ing:— 

“ The  Secular  Education  League  neither 
professes  nor  entertains  any  hostility  to 
religion.  It  simply  regards  religion  as  a; 
personal  and  private  matter,  which  all 
should  be  free  to  promote  in  voluntary 
associations,  but  which  should  never  come 
under  the  control  of  the  fetate.  The  League 
takes  its  stand  on  the  principle  of  citizen- 
ship, with  freedom  and  equality  for  all  in 
matters  that  lie  beyond.” 

The  suppoi’ters  of  the  League  believe 
that  if  the  principles  of  Secular  Educa- 
tion be  fairly  and  thoroughly  carried 
out  nationally  the  country  will  gain 
immeasurably  by  the  complete  aboli- 
tion of  the  religious  education  diffi- 
culty and  the  increased  impetus  which 
will  be  given  to  the  training  of  the 
children  in  the  best  principles  of  moral 
citizenship. 
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SECTION  XVI.— LAND. 


FISHING  RIGHTS  IN  INLAND  WATERS. 


The  Wye  Fishei’y  Case. 


(Harris  and  Another  v.  K^rl  ( 

This  action  was  commenced  in  July, 
1906,  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and 
Mr.  Foster,  as  riparian  owners  of  the 
River  Wye,  claiming  the  exclusive 
rights  of  fishing  in  the  river.  The 
defendants  were  freeholders  of  five 
parishes  abutting  on  the  river,  and 
claimed  to  be  entitled  to  a free  fishery 
or  common  of  fishery  not  only  for  per- 
sonal consumption  but  to  an  unlimited 
extent  for  commercial  purposes.  Mr. 
Justice  Neville  decided  in  favour  of  the 
defendants;  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
July,  1908,  reversed  that  decision,  and 
! the  House  of  Lords  on  July  17th,  1911, 

; upheld  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  a 
majority  of  four  (Lords  Halsbury,  Mac- 
naghten,  Kinnear,  Gorell)  to  three 
(The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords  Ashbourne 
and  Shaw).  The  Lord  Chancellor  said 
i that  it  was  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
; the  freeholders  had  fished  for  cen- 
’ turies,  “ not  by  stealth  or  indulgence, 
but  openly  continuously  as  of  right 
and  without  interruption.”  From 
i documents  as  far  back  as  1292  it  was 
I probable  that  a fishery  in  the  River 
Wye  belonged  to  the  freeholders  as 
such.  When  a long  _ and  continuous 
enjoyment  is  established  a lawful 
origin  will  be  presumed  if  it  is  reason- 
ably possible.  It  was  the  Court’s  duty 


IF  Chesterfield  and  Another.) 

in  this  case  to  presume  a lawful 
origin.  The  alternative  was  that  the 
freeholders  had  been  poachers  for  all 
these  centuries.  That  would  be  the 
most  violent  presumption  he  had  ever 
heard  of.  Lord  Gorell,  giving  judg- 
ment for  the  majority,  held  that  an 
unlimited  commercial  right,  attached 
to  a freehold,  to  fish  in  water  belong- 
ing to  other  people  was  unknown  to 
English  law  and  could  not  be  pre- 
sumed. Nor  could  it  be  presumed  from 
mere  practice  that  such  a right  was 
granted  to  the  freeholders  as  a cor- 
poration. In  this  case  there  was  no 
trace  of  any  corporation  ever  having 
existed.  The  freeholders  therefore 
never  had  a legal  right  to  fish  in  the 
Wye,  and  although  their  action  had 
been  more  or  less  tolerated,  the  legal 
rights  had  never  been  fully  tested 
until  that  case. 

The  result  of  this  decision  is  that  a 
custom  exercised  as  of  right  for  600 
years  is  now  prohibited;  that  certain 
fishermen  who  made  a living  by  fish- 
ing in  the  Wye  and  selling  the  catch 
are  now  deprived  of  their  livelihood ; 
and  that  the  freeholders  generally 
cannot  use  rod  or  line  in  the  river,, 
although  they  and  their  predecessors 
have  done  so  for  six  centuries. 


The  Lough  Neagh  Case. 

(Johnston  and  Others  v.  O’Neill  and  Others.) 


This  case  commenced  in  1907.  Cap- 
tain O’Neill,  the  plaintiff,  rents  from 
Lord  Shaftesbury  the  eel  fishing  in 
the  River  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh,  the 
largest  inland  lake  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  25  miles  by  15  miles.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  claims  the  sole  rights  of 
fishing  of  all  kinds  in  the  River  Bann 
and  Lough  Neagh.  He  claims  as  the 
heir  of  Lord  Donegall,  to  whom  Charles 
II.  granted  a patent  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  fishing.  The  defendants  were 
the  representatives  of  800  local  fisher- 
men, who  and  their  ancestors  have  for 
many  centuries  exercised  the  custom  of 
taking  all  kinds  of  fish  from  the  lake, 
a custom  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
questioned.  The  defendants  (1)  rested 
their  rights  upon  this  unbroken  and 
unquestioned  prescription,  and  (2) 
while  admitting  the  title  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  River  Bann  fishery 
contended  that  the  Crown  never  had  a 
legal  right  to  the  fisheries  in  the  lake, 
and  the  Shaftesbury  claim  had  never 
been  exercised,  and  was  a mere  paper 
title.  Both  Irish  Courts  found  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  House  of  Lords  up- 
held their  decision  by  four  (Lords 
Halsbury,  Ashbourne.  Macnaghten, 
and  Dunedinl  against  three  (Lord 


Chancellor,  Lords  Shaw  and  Robson). 
Lord  Ashbourne  held  that  the  rights 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  applied  to  only 
one-third  of  the  lake,  but  the  decision 
extends  to  the  whole  lake,  and  infer- 
entially  not  only  to  eel  fishing,  but 
all  fishing.  The  result  is  to  destroy 
a custom  which  has  been  undisputed 
for  centuries,  and  to  deprive  800  fami- 
lies of  their  means  of  livelihood,  and 
to  give  a monopoly  of  fishing  rights 
over  600  miles  to  a single  individual. 

Both  these  judgments  have  provoked 
much  feeling.  The  Lough  Neagh  fisher- 
men have  refused  to  submit  and  still 
fish;  the  Irish  party  has  introduced  a 
Bill  to  restore  their  rights.  Lord 
Eversley  intends  to  raise  both  cases  in 
Pa,rliament,  and  a strong  demand  will 
be  made  for  a legislative  remedy. 
These  judgments  follow  the  tradition 
of  recent  rulings  which  have  denied 
the  public  the  right  of  fishing  on  non- 
tidal  waters,  of  walking  on  the  fore- 
shore, of  bathing  off  the  seashore  or 
in  a river,  or  of  visiting  a _ mountain 
top  or  a waterfall,  or  of  taking  a boat 
into  a backwater,  or  of  anchoring  on 
any  river,  or  of  loitering  on  a public 
highway. 
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TO  DEVELOP  ENGLAND. 

The  Fir»8t  Year’s  Work  of  the  Development  Commission. 


The  Development  Commissioners  were 
appointed  in  May,  1910,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1911  they  issued  their  first 
report.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Budget  of 
1909  provided  an  annual  sum  of  half  a 
million  sterling  during  the  next  five 
years  to  bo  spent  on  the  economic 
•development  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  amount  allotted  by  the  Oommis- 
flioners  during  the  nine  months  wAs 
actually  £265,000,  of  which  £165,000  was 
annual  expenditure,  and  the  remaining 
£100,000  non-recurring.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  th'is  money  is  to  be  devoted  to 
agricultural  research  and  instruction. 
£65,000  goes,  for  instance,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  farm  institutes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Government  scheme  of 
rural  education. 

; An  interim  grant  of  £3,000  was  made 
to  the  Agricultural  Organisation 
'Society,  pending  the  establishment  of 
a representative  organisation  possibly 
based  on  the  existing  A.O.S.,  which 
«hould  receive  adequate  funds  for  the 
.energetic  promotion  of  co-operatlon, 
which  all  who  have  anything  to  do 
with  small  holdings  know  to  be  one 
of  the  crying  needs  of  the  small  holder. 

In  Forestry,  which  was  one  of  the 
important  industries  mentioned  in  the 
Act,  the  Commissioners  have  so  far 
made  little  actual  progress,  but  they 
iiave  nominated  from  their  number  a 
•special  Forestry  Committee.  They 
state  that  the  first  step  is  to  secure 
the  services  of  a number  of  trained 
'men  capable  of  directing  afforestation 
on  a large  scale,  and  to  provide  tech- 
jaical  instruction  to  remedy  the  want 
in  future.  But  a comprehensive  scheme 
of  afforestation  i,s  under  consideration 
for  England.  Steps  have  been  taken 
ifor  the  acquisition  of  a demonstration 
'«,rea  in  Scotland,  and  for  a forestry 
school.  In  Ireland  £25,000  to  £30,000  is 
■to  be  advanced  for  the  purchase  of 
land  for  planting.  Irish  fisheries  and 
Scottish  harbours  have  their  share. 

The  Commissioners  also  aim  at 
Increasing  the  variety  of  agricultural 
-production.  Nevf  crops  investigated  are 
flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  beet.  The 
•experiments  are  costly,  but  are  worth 
making,  whether  they  add  new  possi- 
bilities to  British  agriculture,  or 


demonstrate  that  further  attempts  in 
these  directions  are  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

In  regard  to  beet,  they  propose  to 
consider,  in  consultation  with  the 
Government  Departments  concerned, 
the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  experiment  on  a fairly  largo 
scale,  designed  to  show  not  whether 
beet  of  good  quality  can  be  grown  In 
this  country  (a  point  which  they  think 
may  be  regarded  as  settled),  but 
whether  it  can  be  grown  at  a profit. 

Horse  breeding  received  a substan- 
tial grant  of  £5.0,000  in  Great  Britain, 
and  further  assistance  in  Ireland. 

Since  the  publication  of  their  first 
report  the  Commissioners  have  an- 
nounced the  allocation  of  a maximum 
annual  sum  of  £50,000  for  agricultural 
research  and  local  investigation.  The 
subjects  of  research  to  be  subsidised 
are:  Plant  physiology,  plant  pathology 
and  mycology,  plant  breeding,  fruit 
growing  (including  the  practical  treat- 
ment of  plant  diseases),  plant  nutri- 
tion and  soil  problems,  animal  nutri- 
tion, animal  breeding,  animal  patho- 
logy, dairying,  agricultural  zoology, 
and  economics  of  agriculture. 

In  1911,  1912,  and  1913  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  proposes  to  offer  36  scholar- 
ships in  all,  worth  about  £150,  and 
tenable  for  three  years,  for  agricul- 
tural research.  The  scholarships  are 
intended  to  secure  the  necessary  quota 
of  trained  workers  for  the  promotion 
of  the  scheme. 

The  difficulty  in  obtaining  men 
trained  in  forestry  is  being  met  by 
the  Working  School  of  Foresters  in  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  where  the  students 
have  the  advantage  of  working  in  the 
Crown  forest  domains.  The  students, 
who  are  selected  preferably  from  men 
who  have  done  some  practical  work  in 
nurseries  or  on  the  land,  are  paid  at  a 
small  rate  for  the  work  done.  The 
education  given  is  free,  and  includes, 
besides  sylviculture  and  the  felling 
and  conversion  of  timber,  elementary 
training  in  surveying,  management, 
and  carpentry.  By  the  end  of  June, 
1911,  40  students  had  obtained  the  full 
certificate  of  the  school. 


The  Road  Board’s  Work. 


In  making  their  first  distribution  of 
.grants,  the  Road  Board  decided  that  the 
most  pressing  and  urgent  need  is  to  en- 
■eourage  and  assist  highway  authorities  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  crusts  and  sur- 
faces of  rural  and  suburban  roads  without 
delay,  so  as  to  secure  satisfactory  road 
surfaces  for  the  requirements  of  modern 
traffic,  to  alleviate  the  dust  nuisance,  and 
to  check  the  waste  that  is  being  incurred 
•by  continuing  to  maintain  roads  having 
thin  and  inadequate  crusts  by  the  use  of 
imaterials  unsulted  to  the  traffic  require- 
ments. Motor  traffic,  it  is  pointed  out,  pro- 
bably causes  less  damage  and  wear  than  is 


caused  by  horse-drawn  traffic  on  surfaces 
properly  constructed  and  bound  with  water- 
proof bituminous  binding  material. 

Grants  are  made  to  the  local  authorities 
on  the  general  «basis  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  improvements.  At  so  early  a 
period  the  total  sum  available  has  not  been 
allocated.  Up  to  the  30th  June  last  the 
applications  and  grants  paid  were 

Applications.  Grants. 
England  and  Wales  £5,650,000  ..  £222,000 


Scotland  929,300  ..  33.800 

Ireland  1,291,100  ..  7,400 


Total  £7,870,400  . . £263.200 


TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES. 
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THE  TAXATION  OF  LAND  VALUES 
Land,  Rent,  and  the  Reward  of  Labour 


An  increasing  body  of  opinion  holds 
that  the  solution  of  the  land  and 
labour  question  is  to  be  found  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  burdens  of  tac- 
tion by  a logical  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  taxation  of  land  values 
embodied  in  the  Budget  ot  1909-10.  Mr. 
Crompton  Llewellyn  Davies  states  the 
case  in  a memorandum  attached  to 
the  Report  of  the  United  Committee 
for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values:— 

•'  It  is  desirable  that  rent  should  be  made 
a public  fund,  and  that  the  rates  and  taxes 
which  penalise  and  prevent  industry  should 
be  removed.  It  is  equally  or  even  more 
desirable  that  the  proportion  v/hich  rent  now 
bears  to  wages  should  be  changed.  Fair 
rent  means  fair  wages,  and  fair  wages  fair 
rent.  Both  things  depend  upon  the  full 
utilisation  of  the  more  productive  portions 
of  land  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  less. 

“ This  is  the  crux  of  the  land  and  labour 
question.  The  solution  lies  in  the  Taxation 
of  Land  Values,  which  would  make  rent  a 
public  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  v.’ould 
remove  the  main  causes  which  prevent  the 
full  utilisation  of  the  more  productive  por- 
tions of  land  and  deprive  industry  of  its  fair 
reward. 

“ Those  main  causes  are  : — 

“ (1)  The  unproductive  or  underproduc- 
tive retention  of  portions  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  speculative  gain  or 
monopoly  power,  or  for  the  inertia  or 
incompetence  of  the  landholder ; and 
“ (2)  The  penalties  and  checks  on  indus- 
try-rates and  taxes  processes  and  pro- 


ducts—which  restrict  its  application  ami 
diminish  its  yield. 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values  would  dis- 
courage such  unproductive  retention,  and  if 
applied  universally  so  as  to  absorb  the  whole- 
of  economic  rent,  w'oUld  make  it  impossibly 
At  the  same  time  the  of  Lamr 

Values  would  provide  a substitute  for,  and 
enable  us  to  abolish,  all  the  fiscal  penalties- 
and  restrictions  on  industry.  . . . 

“ When  the  landowner’s  monopoly  power 
is  destroyed  by  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values^ 
we  shall  have  free  bargaining,  which  will 
produce  just  contracts,  without  any  need  for 
the  State  to  regulate  the  terms  on  which, 
we  may  live  and  work. 

“ The  Taxation  of  Land  Values  would  alter 
the  present  standard  of  rent,  and  establish 
a just  standard.  At  the  same  time,  by  set- 
ting free  the  natural  resources  it  would 
lead  to  a large  and  indefinite  increase  of  pro- 
duction. 

“ A further  result  would  be  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  produce  which  goes  to- 
labour  as  its  share.  It  may  be  that  the 
total  increase  of  production  would  be  so- 
great  that  economic  rent  would  rise  to  £& 
higher  level  than  at  present,  but  wages- 
would  also  rise  to  an  even  greater  extent, 
and  the  proportion  of  total  produce  going  to- 
labour  v'ould  be  greater  than  at  present. 
The  increase  in  rent  would  not  be,  as  now, 
at  the  expense  of  labour.  Moreover,  with 
the  increase  of  tax  on  land  values,  tho 
whole  of  the  increase  would  gradually  be- 
taken for  the  public,  and  thus  the  whol<^ 
benefit  would  go  to  the  community.” 


The  Budget  Policy. 

A memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  ( (2)  Making  that  valuation  accessible  to  the- 


and  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
on  the  question  of  land  taxation  re- 
form backed  by  the  signatures  of  176 
Liberal  and  Labour  members  of  Far- 
liament  was  presented  on  May  19tn, 
1911  The  deputation  included  Mr, 

Charles  E.  Price,  Sir  Albert  Spicer,  Mr. 
P Wilson  Raff  an,  Mr.  Josiah  C.  Wedg- 
wood, Mr.  Francis  Neilson,  and  Mr. 

Philip  Morrell.  , x ev 

The  memorialists  urged  that  the 

Government  should  continue  and  de- 
velop the  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Budget  by  the  following  methods 

(1)  Making  land  values  available  for  public 
needs ; 

(2)  Freeing  industry  from  monopoly  and 
undue  burdens  of  taxation ; 

(3)  Completing  the  policy  of  Free  Trade 
by 

(0)  Securing  greater  opportunities  to  pro- 
duce in  our  own  country  by  affording 
greater  opportunities  to  use  the  land ; 
and 

(b)  Abolishing  the  duties  thcat  remain  on 
the  food  of  the  people. 

We  ask,  said  the  memorialists,  that  this 
policy  may  be  carried  into  effect  by 

(1)  Hastening  the  completion  of  the  valua- 
tion of  all  land,  apart  from  improvements, 
provided  for  in  the  Budget  of  1909-10; 


public  > 

(3)  Empowering  local  authorities  to  levy- 
rates  on  the  basis  of  that  valuation; 

(4)  Levying  a Budget  tax  on  all  lana* 

values,  to  be  applied : — , , . u 

(a)  In  providing  a national  fund  to  be 
allocated  towards  the  cost  of  sucfi. 
services  as  education,  poor  relief,  main- 
roads,  asylums,  and  police,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  local  rates;  and 

(b)  In  substitution  of  the  duties  on  tea, 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  other  articles  of 
food. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  the  first  real  ste^ 
towards  securing  the  increased  value  ot 
land  for  the  community  was  the  valu^ 
tion  of  land  provided  for  in  the  Budget ; 
the  second  was  the  Budget  tax  on  im- 
developed  land;  and  the  third  was  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  whicH 
was  to  repoi’t  upon  the  relationship  be- 
tween local  and  Imperial  finance.  He 
associated  himself  with  the  ^ggestion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  the  views  of  the  deputation  shoiHtf 
be  laid  fully  before  the  Committee.  He 
regarded  the  questi9u  as  of  great  im- 
portance, both  in  its  urban  and  _ its 
rural  aspects,  although,  in  his  opinion, 
the  rural  aspect  was  more  urgent  at 
the  present  time. 
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LAND  VALUES  TAXATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


By  C.  H.  CHOMLEY. 


Throughout  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land tho  principle  of  taxation  upon 
unimproved  land  values  is  in  force, 
embodied  sometimes  in  a national  tax, 
sometimes  in  a municipal  rate,  and 
sometimes  in  both. 

New  Zealand  has  a progressive  tax 
on  land  values  beginning  at  Id.  in  the 
£ on  an  unimproved  value  exceeding 
£500  and  going  up  to  6d.  in  the  £ on 
values  exceeding  £200,000,  with  an  extra 
rate  for  absentees.  The  Dominion  also 
allows  municipalities  to  raise  all  their 
rates  from  land  values,  exempting  im- 
provements, and  many  of  them,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  largest  cities,  have 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission. 

In  Australia,  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  about  five  years  ago  passed 
legislation  under  which  most  of  the 
municipalities  raise  their  revenue  from 
land  values,  the  rates  in  many  Sydney 
suburbs  being  as  high  as  5d.  to  7d.  on 
the  unimproved  capital  value.  A land 
values  tax  of  Id.  in  the  £ with  an  ex- 
emption is  levied  on  lands  which  do 
not  rate  on  the  unimproved  value. 
Victoria  has  a small  land  values  tax, 
passed  last  year,  but  the  rates  are 
levied  on  annual  rental.  Tasmania  also 
last  year  levied  a State  tax,  but  rates 
on  annual  rental.  In  Queensland  for 
many  years  all  rates  both  in  town  and 
country  have  been  raised  solely  from 
land  values,  exempting  improvements, 
but  there  is  no  State  tax  on  land 
values.  Western  Australia  has  a small 
national  tax  on  land  values,  with 
exemptions,  and  some  of  the  municipal 
bodies  rate  on  land  values,  others  on 
rental.  Sout«h  Australia  differs  from 
the  rest  of  Australasia  in  having  a 
iax  of  Jd.  in  the  £ on  land  values  with- 
out exemption  on  small  properties.  On 
large  properties  the  rate  is  higher,  but 
does  not  exceed  Id.  Municipal  rating 
on  land  values  is  permissive,  but  not 
yet  largely  in  force. 

In  the  Commonwealth  the  present 
Labour  Government  last  year  imposed 
a tax  on  land  values,  which  is  not  sub- 
stitutional for,  but  in  addition  to  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  individual  States. 
Its  object  is  partly  to  raise  revenue, 
but  largely  also  to  induce  the  sub- 
division of  large  estates,  and  for  this 
reason  the  tax  is  progressive. 

Taxes  are  payable  on  the  unimproved 
value  only.  In  all  cases  where  the  owner  is 
resident  the  first  £5,000  of  unimproved 
capital  value  is  exempt.  After  the  fir.st 
£5,000  the  value  is  taxed  progressivly,  the  rate 
increasing  with  every  extra  pound  of  value 
until  it  reaches  the  maximum  of  Cd.  on 
that  portion  of  the  unimproved  value  which 
exceeds  £80,000.  The  amount  of  tax  pay- 
able on  any  property  up  to  £80,000  capital 
value  is  arrived  at  by  the  following  formula. 

V 

R=(l-f30,C00)  where  R=rate  of  tax 
in  pence  per  pound,  and  F = taxable  value 
aher  subtracting  from  the  total  unimproved 
value  £5,000  which  is  exempt.  For  estates  , 


over  £80,000  the  amount  payable  i.s  accord- 
ing to  the  above  formula  for  tho  first 
£80,000,  plus  Gd.  on  each  pound  of  capital 
value  over  £80,000.  Hence  a property 
worth  £100,000  unimproved  capital  value  is 
taxed  thus;  £5,000  is  exempt;  the  next 

£75,000  is  taxed  at  + 3b^)  Pence 
= 3Jd.  per  pound;  the  remaining  £20,000  is 
taxed  6d.  per  pound.  The  above  system 
applies  to  all  property  whether  owned  by 
residents  or  absentees,  but  absentees  have 
to  pay  an  extra  tax  of  Id.  per  pound 
capital  value — on  values  above  £5,000,  and 
on  values  up  to  £5,000  pay  Id.  in  the  pound. 

The  formula  by  vdiich  the  absentee  finds 
what  rate  he  must  pay  on  that  portion  of 
the  value  which  exceeds  £5,000,  is  as  fol- 
lows ; — 

jR  = rate  of  tax  in  pence  per  pound. 

= excess  of  taxable  value  over  .£5,000. 

R = pence. 

Property  owners  pay  the  tax  on  the  sum 
total  of  the  value  of  all  tlie  parcels  of 
land  owned  by  them,  or  in  which  they  have 
an  interest,  according  to  the  value  of  the 
total  interest.  Thus  an  owner  cannot  escape 
by  sub-division  of  properties  while  retain- 
ing ownership  of  or  interest  in  them. 

Owners  are  required  to  furnish  returns  of 
the  value  of  their  lands,  as  a basis  for 
their  assessment,  and  heavy  penalties  are 
imposed  for  intentional  undervaluation, 
intention  being  presumed  when  the 
discrepancy  between  the  value  found  by  the 
Tax  Commissioner  and  that  given  by  the 
owmer  is  great. 

Unimproved  value  in  relation  to  land,  means 
the  capital  sum  w'hich  the  fee  simple  of 
the  land  might  be  expected  to  realise  if 
offered  for  sale  on  such  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  as  a bona  fide  seller  would 
require,  assuming  that  the  improvements  (if 
any)  thereon  or  appertaining  thereto  and 
made  or  acquired  by  the  owner  or  his  pre- 
decessor in  title  had  not  been  made. 

Value  of  improvements,  in  relation  to 
land,  means  the  added  value  which  the  im- 
provements give  to  the  land  at  the  date  of 
valuation  irrespective  of  the  cost  of  the 
improvements. 

While  the  country  landowner  can 
escape  by  cutting  his  land  into  blocks 
below  the  taxable  value,  and  dispose 
of  them  to  different  buyers  at  a price 
which  is  not  less.ened  by  the  tax  since 
the  allotments  purchased  are  free  of  it, 
this  counse  is  not  usually  open  to 
the  city  landowner,  whose  blocks, 
valuable  as  they  may  be,  are  seldom 
capable  of  sub-division  with  advantage. 

The  tax  in  its  first  year  of  operation 
has  realised  about  £i,400,000,  and  has 
already  been  the  cause  of  considerable 
sub-division  of  country  properties. 


Cost  of  Labour  Exchanges. 

The  total  coat,  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  September,  1909,  to  31st 
March,  1911,  was  approximately 
£250,000.  This  includes  capital  expen- 
diture in  respect  of  premises. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 
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THREE  YEARS  OF  THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS  ACT 
7,500  Appfoved  Applicants  supplied 


The  actual  achievements  under  the  Small 
Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  during  the 
three  years  of  its  operation  are  shown  by 
the  following  figures 

Total  applicants  

Acres  applied  for  

Applicants  approved  c 

Acres  required  

Acres  acquired  

Applicants  put  on  land  7,500 

In  addition  to  the  total  number  of  appli- 
cants 34  associations  applied  for  land. 

The  number  of  applicants  to  whom  land 
has  been  actually  let  by  the  County  Councils 
of  England  and  Wales  is  5,X36,  including  m 
members  of  27  Co-operative  Small  Holdings 
Associations.  Applicants  to  the  number  of 
S,19S  have  been  provided  with  27,000  acres 
direct  by  private  landowners.  “ mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Coun- 
cils.” Land  acquired  but  not  actually 
allotted  will  probably  provide  for  1,500 
applicants,  bringing  the  total  number  pro- 
vided with  land  in  three  years  up  to  9,035. 

The  applicants  who  desire  to  purchase  still 
form  ” a very  small  proportion  of  the  total.” 
Out  of  the  4,003  applicants  in  1910  only  74, 
or  1-8  per  cent.,  expressed  a desire  to  pur- 
chase. Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  appli- 
cants last  year  were  described  as  agricultural 
labourers.  ' 

Many  of  the  applicants  are  men  who 
already  hold  land  and  wish  to  increase  their 
holdings. 

Twenty  County  Councils  have  acquired,  or 
agreed  to  acquire,  over  2,000  acres  of  fand, 
and  more  than  20  Councils  less  than  1,000 
acres. 

COUNTY  COUNOIL  KECORDS. 

Acres  Acres 

County,  supplied.  County,  supplied. 

Norfolk 6,321  West  Sussex  ..  36 

Somerset 4,135  Westmorland  . . 79 

Cambridge  ....  4,066  Brecon 223 

Kesteven  Rutland  223 

(Lines.)  2,875  East  Sussex 235 

Hunts 2,552  Soke  of  Peter- 

Bedford  2,482  borough 245 

Devon. 2,404  North  Yorks.  ..  284 

Cornwall  2,364  Flint 251 

Wilts 2,310  Carmarthen 277 

Carnarvon  2,290  Derby  265 

From  the  returns  of  the  County  Councils  It 
appears  that  there  were  8,168  applicants  on 
their  books  at  the  end  of  1910  for  whom  land 


had  not  been  acquired,  or  agreed  to  be 
acquired,  the  acreage  applied  for  being 
1^,256.  The  Commissioners,  however,  esti- 
mate that  another  60,000  or  70,000  acres  “will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  whole  m the 
genuine  demand  existing  at  present."  This 
demand,  it  is  expected,  will  be  satisfied  in 
another  two  years,  but  then  “ it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  a considerable  fresh 
demand  will  have  arisen.”  , 

The  number  of  compulsory  orders  is  shown 
in  the  following  table 

Onler.s.  Acres. 

1908  8 1,119 

1909  161  11,230 

1910  107  6,940 

Ten  Compulsory  Orders  submitted  were  re- 
fused confirmation  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. ^ n, 

Down  to  the  end  of  1910  the  County  Coun- 
cils paid  £1,696,000  for  53,542  acres  purchased,, 
and  leased  35,611  acres  for  rents  amounting 
to  £!,/,, 500. 

At  the  National  Congress  of  Small  Holders 
in  October  Lord  Carrington  pointed  out  that 
the  County  Councils  will  soon  be  the  largest 
landowners  in  their  counties.  Already  they 
hold  over  120.000  acres,  and,  remembering 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  own 
some  750,000  acres  and  the  Crown  over  70,000 
acres,  it  is  evident,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
large’  private  landowners  are  gradually  be- 
ing replaced  by  public  bodies.  Under  the 
Small  Holdings  Act  there  have  already  been 
seventeen  cases  in  which  County  Councils 
have  acquired  estgites  of  over  500  acres. 
The  120,000  acres  already  acquired,  or  agreed 
to  be  acquired,  will  provide  holdings  for 
over  12,000  applicants.  The  amount  whicli 
has  been  borrowed  for  the  purchase  and 
adaptation  of  land  exceeds  £2,250,000. 

On  the  Crown  lands  7,124  out  of  63,480 
acres  are  let  for  small  holdings  and  allot- 
ments— an  increase  of  about  435  acres  dur- 
ing the  year — making  an  increase  of  6,131 
acres  in  the  last  five  years.  The  net  result 
of  the  re-lettings  and  lettings  for  small 
holdings  and  allotments  is  an  increased 
rental  of  £665.  In  the  last  five  years  there 
have  been  erected  for  small  holders  58  new 
cottages  and  farm  buildings;  28  cottages 
have  been  substantially  altered  or  im- 
proved; and  other  homesteads  and  buiUL 
ings  have  been  remodelled  for  the  use  of 
30  small  holders. 


The  Provision  of  Allotments. 


The  total  quantity  of  land  let  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allotments  by  the  various  local 
authorities  in  England  and  Wales  on  Decem- 
ber 31st  last  was  27,838  acres,  of  which  6,094 
acres  were  the  property  of  the  Councils,  and 
21,744  acres  were  leased.  This  land  is  let  to 
100,498  individual  tenants  and  21  associations. 

The  returns  show  that  1,582  acres  have 
been  acquired  for  allotments  during  1910,  as 
compared  with  2,407  acres  in  1909.  The 
quantity  purchased  is  250  acres  and  the  price 
paid  £23,569;  While  the  quantity  leased  is 
1,332  acres,  for  which  rents  amounting  to 
£2,958  are  paid.  The  average  price  of  the 
land  purchased  is  £105  an  acre,  and  the 
average  rent  of  the  land  leased  £2  4s.  6d. 


an  acre.  If  the  quantities  purchased  by  the 
different  classes  of  allotment  authorities  are 
considered  separately,  it  appears  that  the 
average  price  paid  by  Parish  Councils  is  £56 
an  acre,  by  Urban  District  Councils  £119  an 
acre,  and  by  Town  Councils  £132  an  acre. 
The  high  average  price  paid  by  Urban  Dis- 
trict Councils  is  largely  accounted  for  by 
the  purchase  of  7a.  Or.  18p.  by  the  Wey- 
bridge  (Surrey)  Urban  District  Council  for 
£3,600,  or  over  £500  an  acre.  In  the  case 
of  land  leased,  the  average  rent  paid  by 
Parish  Councils  is  £1.  16s.  8d.  an  acre,  by 
Urban  District  Councils  £2.  8s.  8d.  an  acre, 
and  by  Town  Councils  £3.  11a  Od.  an  acre. 
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LAND. 


SUCCESS  OF  THE  DANISH  SMALL  HOLDER. 
What  Agnicuitunal  Organisation  Can  Do. 


Danish  exports  of  three  separate 
agricultural  products  to  this  country 
alone  amounted  in  value  in  1910  to 
£18,282,025 

hutter  . . 1,720,091  cwts.  worth  £10,208,192 

Eggs  3,047,139  ,,  „ 1,732,107 

Bacon  ..  1,794,410  „ „ C,.341,72C 

The  methods  by  which  this  great  ex- 
port trade  has  been  developed  have 
been  brought  to  the  public  notice  by 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  his  “ Rural  Den- 
mark,” and  in  August  the  British 
Board  of  Agriculture  issued  a paper 
describing  the  success  of  the  co-opera- 
tive movement  in  Danish  agriculture 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and 
small  holders  of  this  country.  The 
population  of  Denmark  is  about  2| 
million,  and  dairy  farming  operations 
on  a large  scale,  to  which  her  present 
prosperity  is  largely  owing,  are  only 
about  forty  years  old. 

To  begin  with,  Danish  law  has  for 
the  past  hundred  years  discouraged 
the  existence  of  iarge  estates.  A farm 
may  be  kept  intact  v/ith  all  its  build- 
ings upon  it,  or  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  or  more  farms  to  be  worked  separ- 
ately, but  it  may  not  be  incorporated 
into  another  to  form  one  large  farm. 
A great  portion  of  the  agricultural 
population  own  the  land  on  which  they 
work.  There  are  in  the  country  75,230 
peasant  farms  of  from  20  to  150  acres, 
and  68,000  small  holdings  varying  from 
3 to  7 acres. 

These  small  holders  and  farmers  are 
able  to  reach  the  best  markets  by 
means  of  co-operation.  The  co-opera- 
tive dairy,  of  which  he  is  a member, 
buys  his  milk  at  the  market  rate,  and 
sells  back , to  him  at  a low  price  the 
separated  milk  on  which  his  pigs  are 
fed.  The  pig  is  destined  for  the  co- 
operative bacon  factory,  the  prices  of 
which  depend  chiefly  on  the  British 
market,  and  his  eggs  go  to  the  Co- 
operative Egg  Export  Association. 

There  were,  says  the  report,  ,so  long  ago 
as  1903,  174,742  farms  with  cows  in  Denmark ; 
of  these  143,863,  or  82-3  per  cent.,  are  in 
the  hands  of  men  who  are  members  of  a 
co-operative  dairy.  It  may  safely  be  taken 
that  there  has  been  some  increase  since  that 
year.  Again,  of  the  1,066,698  cows  in  Den- 
mark, 862,986,  or  80-9  per  cent.,  are  owned 
by  farmers  who  are  members  of  co-operative 


dairies,  while  of  the  remainder  about  10 
per  cent,  deliver  their  milk  to  joint  dairies, 
so  that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  milk  jno- 
duced  In  the  country  is  dealt  with  in 
dairies  vorklng  for  the  principle  of  association. 

The  Danish  small  holder  is  assured 
that  hie  cream  is  made  up  to  the  best 
advantage;  he  is  also  assured  of  the 
best  market  available  for  the  manu- 
factured product,  and  he  obtains,  more- 
over, the  full  value  of  the  by-products 
of  these  commodities.  The  creamery 
is  supplied  with  the  best  modern 
machinery,  which  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  individual  farmer,  ana 
the  milk  received  is  subjected  to  strirj* 
gent  tests.  The  average  capital  re- 
quired for  the  foundation  of  a Danish 
creamery  is  £1,200  to  £1,500,  the  sum 
being  usually  advanced  by  a bank  to 
the  Co-operative  Society.  The  loan  is 
secured  by  a mortgage  on  the  factory 
or  creamery,  and  the  lender  has  a 
right  of  recovery  against  individual 
members  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
guarantee,  which  is  fixed  by  the  num- 
ber of  cows  on  his  farm.  Each  mem- 
ber undertakes  to  sell  all  the  milk 
produced  on  his  farm  to  the  dairy  for 
a certain  number  of  years,  varying 
from  seven  to  twenty,  and  pledges  him- 
self to  observe  certain  rules  as  to  the 
feeding  of  cows,  treatment  of  the  milk, 
&o.  In  1908,  of  1,345  Danish  creameries, 
211  were  communal  in  character,  and 
1,101  were  in  the  hands  of  Co-operative 
Societies.  These  dairies  are  themselves 
combined  again  into  Associations  oi 
Dairies,  formed  to  extend  and  assist 
the  industry. 

The  agricultural  population  are  fully 
alive  to  the  value  of  expert  advice. 
Small  groups  of  farmers  combine  to 
form  a “ co-ntrol  society,”  whose  officer, 
the  controller,  travels  about  to  give 
technical  advice  on  breeding  and  the 
increase  of  the  milk-prodneing  capacity 
of  cows.  The  controller  is  also  com- 
monly a financial  expert,  so  that  he 
can  audit  the  farm  accounts. 

The  co-operative  principle,  which  has 
proved  so  effective  in  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, has  been  extended  In  other 
directions,  and  the  large  British  mar- 
ket for  Danish  bacon  is  chiefly  supplied 
by  co-operative  pig-killing  and  bacon- 
curing factories. 


The  New  Small  Holdings  Commissioners. 


In  April  Sir  Edward  Strachey  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  number  of 
Small  Holdings  Commissioners  would  be  in- 
creased from  two  to  eight,  so  that  they 
might  take  active  steps  to  assist  and  induce 
County  Councils  to  satisfy  the  outstanding 
demands  for  small  holdings  and  to  put  into 
force  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  case  of 
necessity.  Powers  will  be  sought  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  to  press  forward  co-opera- 
tive credit  and  insurance  societies  for  the 
benefit  of  the  small-holder. 

The  names  of  the  Commissioners  are ; — 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Durham, 
Westmorland.  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire. — 


Mr.  A.  Allsebrook. 

Lincolnshire  and  Isle  of  Ely — Mr.  J.  H.  Diggle. 

Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Notts,  Leicestershire, 
Rutland,  Northampton,  Warwick,  Stafliordi 
Soke  of  Peterborough,  Salop,  Worcester,  ano 
Hereford.— Mr.  E.  0.  Fordham. 

Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall. — 
Mr.  Sydney  Mager. 

Wales  and  Monmouth.— Mr.  John  Owen. 

Wilts,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berks,  Hants, 
and  Isle  of  Wight. — Mr.  F.  E.  N.  Rogers. 

Bucks,  Bedford,  Herts,  Essex,  Middle.scx, 
Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent. — Mr.  M.  T.  Baines. 

Norfolk,  Hunts,  Cambs,  and  Suffolk. — Mr. 
F.  Horne. 
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CHESHIRE  SMAIjIj  HOLDINGS. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  AND  HOUSING  IN  CHESH 


Cheshire  was  the  pioneer  comity  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  and  at  the  present  time  the  Council 
possess  large  areas  of  land  which  have 
been  utilised  entirely  for  tl|e  small 
holder  and  market  gardener. 

The  land  owned  and  leased  by  toe 
Council  comprises  3,177  acres.  Of  this 
2,735  acres  have  been  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  £151,695,  and  toe  remainder  has 
been  leased.  A large  portion  of  the 
land  actually  bought  by  the  Council— 
1,547  acres  to  be  exacto-has  already 
been  equipped  at  a cost  of  £20,039.  It 
has  been  divided  up  into  small  hold- 
ings and  market  gardens,  and  every 
plot  has  been  taken  and  is  in  course 
of  development.  It  supports  78  tenants 
with  their  families,  and  the  rents  re- 
ceivable amount  to  £4,127.  .The 
remainder  of  the  purchased  land  is 
being  equipped,  and  it  is  expected  that 
£10,000  will  be  spent  on  it  in  this  way 
between  now  and  May  1st  of  next  year. 
The  land  that  has  been  leased— an  area 
comprising  441  acres  has  been  equipped 
at  a cost  of  £5,562,  and  divided  into 
small  holdings  taken  by  12  tenants, 
the  rent  receivable  from  them  being  £967. 

The  Cheshire  Council  was  the  first 
local  authority  to  take  advantage  of 
the  1907  Act.  They  appointed  their 
Bmall  Holdings  and  Allotments  Com- 
mittee in  May,  1908,  and  two  months 
later,  when  the  Lcdsham  estate  of  . 855 
acres  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction, 
they  purchased  it  at  the  price  of 
£35,000. 

Of  the  total  area  635  acres  were  m grass, 
188  acres  in  tillage,  and  30  acres  were  taken 
up  by  plantations  and  roads.  The  land 
■W5\s  divided  up  into  24  small  holdinjjs  of 
varying  extent,  the  average  area  being 
about  32  acres,  and  the  average  rent  about 
46s.  per  acre.  There  were  also  five  market 
gardens  of  from  6 to  18J  acres,  averaging  8\ 
acres  in  area,  and  83s.  per  acre  in  rent. 
Three  cottages  with  small  gardens  com- 
pleted the  list  of  tenancies.  The  sm.all 
holdings  were  all  provided  with  homesteads, 
16  of  which  were  entirely  new;  in  the  other 
cases  existing  houses  and  buildings  were 
renovated  and  adapted.  Four  new  houses 
built  in  connection  with  the  market 


and  utilised.  The  homesteads  were,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  built  in  semi-detached 
pairs  where  practicable,  and  it  was  found 
possible  to  build  six  pairs  in  this  way.  Each 
pair  cost  £480  and  the  single  houses  £2/0. 
That  is  how  the  Council  laid  out  their 
estate  at  Ledsham. 

A similar  policy  was  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  other  areas  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  Council.  The  Local 
Government  Board  allowed  80  years  tor 
toe  repayment  of  the  purchase  money, 
borrowed,  on  a per  cent,  basis,  to  pay 
for  the  estates  and  for  the  amounts 
paid  as  compensation  to  out-gomg 
tenants.  Shorter  periods  were  allowed 
for  repayment  of  equipment  loans, 
which  were  granted  at  various  per- 
centages. The  rents  asked  cover  the 
interest  and  repayment  of  all  the  loans. 
Each  applicant  must  have  capital 
amounting  to  £5  per  acre  before  the 
Council  will  grant  him  a holding.  The 
people  to  whom  they  have  let  small 
holdings  are  principally  farmers’  sons, 
farm  bailiffs,  and  farm  labourers,  the 
latter  predominating.  The  officials  have 
found  that  many  farm  labourers  have 
been  able  to  save  a little  money— sons 
at  work  and  daughters  in  service  all 
contributing  to  the  family  fund — ana 
with  the  little  nest  egg  thus  secured 
they  have  been  able  to  set  up  for 
themselves  under  the  Small  Holdings 
Act.  Many  of  the  Cheshire  holders 
have  gone  in  for  dairy  farming— 
cheese-making  and  poultry  keeping 
being  popular  and  profitable.  The 
average  price  for  the  whole  of  the 
Council’s  land  purchase  is  £43  an  acre. 
The  rentals  range  from  30s.  to  £3  per 
acre,  and  are  regularly  paid.  The 
average  price  of  a good  faim  in  Che,s- 
hire  is  £50  per  acre,  and  the.  Council 
consider  they  have  been  fortunate  in 
acquiring  their  land  at  an  average  of 
£43.  They  have  still  got  applications 
on  their  books  for  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  which  shows  that 
“ land  hunger  ” is  not  an  empty  Party 
cry.  Since  the  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion the  population  of  Ledsham  has 
increased  from  30  to  140,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  kept  on  the  estate  has 
been  doubled. 


were  - ^ . , 

gardens,  and  one  old  one  was  put  in  order  ^ ^ 

Agricultural  Co-operative  Societies 


The  Agricultural  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties making  returns  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1909  numbered  653 ; there  w^ere 
also  57  societies  formed  for  the  mutual 
insurance  of  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  belonging 
to  members. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  ex- 


fiocieties 
EmpIoy6s 
Wages  . 
Sales  . . . 
Piofits  . 


Prodn. 

Distn. 

317 

1,724 

£70,483 

£2,005,314 

£23,663 

336 

672 

£34,305 

£1,566,077 

£13,071 

The  above  does  not  include  the  farm- 
ing and  dairying  departments  of  71 
Industrial  Co-operative  Societies.  The 
total  sales  of  ail  the  Agricultural  Ck)- 


operative  Societies  amounted 
to  £4,039,358  during  1909,  an  increase 
of  214  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1899.  Of  the  increase  in  dis- 
tribution nearly  66^  per  cent,  has 
taken  place  in  England,  but  no  less 
than  84  per  cent,  of  the  increase  m 
production  is  to  be  attributed  to  Ireland. 

During  the  year  the  first  Co-opera- 
tive bacon  factory— the  St.  Edmunds- 
bury  Co-operative  Bacon  Factory — w’as 
established  at  Elmswell  by  the  farmers 
of  West  Suffolk.  It  is  organised  on 
the  lines  so  successfully  laid  down  in 
Denmark  where,  at  present,  there  are 
in  existence  over  40  factories  with 
about  100,000  members.  Denmark  ex- 
ports 6 million  pounds  worth  of  bacon 
to  this  country  per  annum, 
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LAND. 


LAND  BANKS. 

Co-operative  Credit  for  Smali  Holders. 


A reform  which  v/ill  go  far  towards 
changing  the  aspect  of  rural  England 
has  been  included  in  the  Liberal  social 
programme.  Lord  Carrington’s  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Societies  Bill,  which  has 
already  passed  the  Lords,  will  assist 
the  establishment  of  co-operative  credit 
associations  throughout  the  country. 
This  step  is  the  natural  and  necessary 
corollary  to  the  Liberal  Government’s 
Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  of  1906  and 
1908. 

The  idea  of  co-operative  credit  is 
scarcely  understood  in  this  country, 
although  a few  people  are  dimly  aware 
that  something  of  the  kind  has  been 
tried  with  a certain  measure  of  success 
in  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  that  co-operative 
banking  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful, and  at  the  same  time  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury. Originating  in  Germany,  in 
which  country  alone  in  1908  17,900  regis- 
tered co-operative  banks  disbursed  in 
loans  of  various  kinds  the  huge  sum  of 
nearly  £230,000,000,  co-operative  credit 
has  been  adopted  on  an  almost  equally 


large  scale  by  the  Italians,  French, 
BelgiansL  and  Swiss.  The  Dutch,  the 
Finns,  mnd  the  various  Slav  peoples 
have  found  it  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  ideas.  It  has  been  successfully 
launched  in  India,  where  2,008  co- 
operative banks  were  established 
within  four  years  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act.  Egypt  is  moving  in  the  same 
track. 

From  the  outset  co-operative  banking 
has  taken  two  forms,  according  to  the 
comparative  density  or  sparseness  of 
the  local  population.  There  are  the 
sinall  towns  and  good-sized  villages 
with  a comparatively  dense  population, 
the  members  of  which  are  not  inti- 
mately known  to  one  another.  And 
there  is  the  typical  rural  parish  of 
small  holders  or  tenants,  where  the 
population  is  sparse  and  fixed,  the 
members  of  which  are  without  a con- 
stant stream  of  ready-money,  and  are 
uninstructed  in  business  methods,  but 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  in  touch  with 
one  another,  and  are  capable  of  keep- 
ing an  effective  check  and  control  of 
one  another’s  doings. 


The  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raffeisen  Systems. 


To  the  former  class  Schulze-Delitzsch 
applied  himself.  His  banks,  therefore, 
are  conducted  on  a commercial  scale, 
and  embrace  all  classes  of  workers, 
besides  agriculturists.  In  default  of 
the  personal  guarantee  which  smaller 
communities  can  afford,  a prominent 
feature  of  the  Schulze-Deiitzsch  bank 
is  a share  capital.  Money  is  not  lent 
without  careful  and  elaborate  enquii’y, 
but  more  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
share  capital,  whether  it  be  £5  or  £20, 
which  the  borrower  holds  in  the  bank, 
as  a security  than  upon  the  personal 
credit  of  the  man  himself,  who  may  be 
scarcely  known  to  the  vast  body  of 
members.  Dividends  are  an  important 
consideration,  though  not  essential. 

The  Raffeisen  system,  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Ireland,  is  communal  rather 
than  co-operative.  The  Raffeisen  banks 
are  necessarily  on  a small  scale, 
though  in  the  total  their  turnover  is 
enormous.  The  essence  of  the  system 
is  its  dependence  on  personal  character 
instead  of  share-holdings.  Careful 
selection  of  members  is,  therefore,  the 
keystone.  This  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  one 
another’s  affairs  that  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  rural  communities.  All  the 
members  are  under  one  another’s 
supervision,  and  they  are  keenly  in- 
terested in  controlling  one  another. 
The  income  and  turnover  in  any  par- 
ticular bank  are  necessarily  very  small, 
and  money  is  required  for  long  terms, 
never  less  than  until  the  next  harvest, 
usually  over  a period  of  years. 

The  costs  of  management  must  be 
kept  rigidly  to  a minimum.  In  order 


to  secure  the  active  interest  of  all 
members  and  the  success  of  each  credit 
association,  Herr  Raffeisen  laid  it  down 
that  the  liability  of  each  member  for 
the  obligations  of  the  bank  was  to  be 
unlimited.  Every  loan  is  for  a specific 
purpose,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  see  that  it  is  so  applied. 
Gratuitous  service  is  willingly  given. 
The  only  salary  allowed  is  to  the  secre- 
tary. Moreover,  in  accordance  with 
the  nature  of  the  business,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  the  operations  of 
each  credit  association  are  restricted  to 
a definite  area,  so  that  the  members  as 
far  as  possible  liye  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  the  character  of  every  can- 
didate for  membership  is  known  "to  all 
the  members.  This,  as  we  have  said,  is 
all-important,  as  it  is  ultimately  upon 
character  that  the  whole  institution 
rests.  The  success  of  co-operation  of 
this  kind  has  been  shown  by  the  enor- 
rnous  spread  of  these  institutions 
throughout  the  civilised  world— in  Ger- 
many alone  the  number  of  Raffeisen 
banks  in  1907  was  3,000. 

Of  the  241  co-operative  credit  societies 
making  returns  for  1909  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  35  were  in  England,  one  in  Scotland, 
and  205  in  Ireland.  The  total  membership 
was  22,389,  and  Ireland  claimed  18,253  of 
these.  The  average  working  expenses,  kept 
low  by  reason  of  most  of  the  offices  being 
honorary,  worked  out  at  less  than  £28  per 
society.  The  following  figures  show  the  e.x- 
tent  of  their  operations  : — 

Total  capital  £157,801 

Loans  advanced  (including  re- 
newals)   72,874 

Loans  repaid  ('including  interest)  ..  77,923 
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(wing  by  borrowers 


£102,838 


Vorking  expenses  (including  interest 
on  capital)  J’jJT 

'^he  Agricuiturai  Credit  and  Insurance 
ocietics  Bill,  promoted  by  the  Government, 
ives  power  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 

/ith  a view  to  develop  the  agricultural 

ridustry,  to  promote  the  formation  or  ex-  wrxxv 

BRITISH  CROPS  AND  CATTLE  RETURNS,  I9II 

Inci'ease  in  the  Apea  undon  Wheat 


tension  of  and  to  assist  agricultural  credit 
and  insurance  societies. 

Grants  may  be  made  towards  the  cost  of 
formation  and  the  payment  of  expenses  of 
management  of  any  recently-formed  society. 

Both  forms  of  society  are  included,  i.e., 
tho.se  in  which  the  liability  of  members  is 
limited  and  those  with  unlimited  liability. 


The  preliminary  Agricultural  Return  for 
1911  shows  a further  reduction,  by  51,2/2 
icres,  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Great 
Britain,  arable  land  having  decreased  by 
10,786  acres  and  permanent  pasture  by 
10,486  acres. 

Al'EEAGE  OF  British  Crops. 


Crop. 

Acreage. 

1911. 

Increase 

or 

decrease 
since  1010. 

1 Wheat  

1.906.000 

1.598.000 

-f  97,200 

Pprl^y  r 

-130,700 



3,011,000 

572,000 

- 10,300 

Potatoes  

4-  32,000 

Turnip.s 

1,563,000 

452,000 

- 2,100 

; Man'^olds  

+ 9,500 

ii  Lucerne 

53,140 

- 5,356 

TTnns  

33,000 

-f  170 

Small  Fruit  

84,304 

- 5 

the  other  hand,  has  reached  a smaller  total 
than  any  yet  recorded.  For  the  second  yeai 
in  succession  hops  have  shew  a slight  ex- 
tension, though  the  area  is  still  nearly  12,000 
acres  less  than  it  was  in  1907. 

As  regards  live  stock,  the  returns  for  1911 
show  a decline  in  horses  and  sheep  and  an 
increase  in  cattle  and  pigs.  The  total  num- 
bers, with  the  increase  or  decrease  com 


Number. 

Horses  

1,627,393 

7.114.000 
26,495,000 

2.822.000 

Cattle  

Sheep  

Pigs 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 


- 64,800 
-h  76,900 
-608,000 
-f  472,000 


place  in  those  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  number  of  cattle  is  now  the 
largest  on  record.  Pigs  increased  by  no  less 


SAFETY  VACUUM 
BRONZING  MACHINE 

(MARK  SMITH’S  PATENT) 

Speed  ; 2,000  per  hour 


AMONGST  REPEAT  ORDERS  ARE 

16  Machines  for  one  firm  in  England 

AND 

10  Machines  for  one  firm  in  America 


Fulfils  all  requirements  of  the  new  Factory  Act  Bronzing 
Regulations. 

Sheet  Delivery  and  Jogger. 

Output  doubled  by  arranging  Machine  as  a Two-Feeder. 


All  particulars  from 


Taylor,  Garnett,  Evans,  & Co.  Ltd 


SOUTH  REDDISH 
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LAND 


LAND  TRANSFER. 


Demand  for  Simpiei*  and  Cheaper  Methods. 


Wo  are  promised  by  the  Lord  Chan- I registration  has  been  compulsory  sine* 


cellor  at  an  early  date  a Bill  for  the 
simplification  of  land  transfer.  In  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  July 
Lord  Loreburn  said  that  the  Bill  Vv^as 
practically  in  shape.  Solicitors  and 
others  will  await  its  appearance  with 
great  interest,  and  it  is  certain  to  be 
a bold  attempt  to  do  away  with  some 
of  the  anomalies  and  inconveniences 
of  transfer  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
described  as  “ really  a scandal."  He 
said  that  the  cost  of  transfers  per 
annum,  apart  from  Government  stamps 
and  charges,  amounted  to  at  least 
£4,000,000.  So  much  do  Englishmen 
appear  ready  to  pay,  according  to  the 
finding  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Land  Transfer  Acts,  for  " an  almost 
superstitious  reverence  for  title  deeds," 
and  the  right  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way. 

The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission was  issued  last  February.  The 
object  of  all  the  Land  Transfer  Acts 
has  been  to  simplify  and  cheapen 
transfer  by  creating  a register  of  such 
a kind  that  hereafter  a mere  entry 
■without  any  fresh  examination  of  the 
title  will  serve  as  a conveyance.  The 
principle  has  proved  a success  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary,  as  well  as 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where 
titles  are  based  on  English  law.  When 
once  the  register  is  in  being,  a vendor 
can  put  the  purchaser  in  his  place  as 
complete  owner  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a solicitor  and  at  little  cost. 

The  obstacles  to  the  making  of  this 
simple  goal  have  been  mainly  two — 
the  complicated  methods  of  ownership 
applying  to  land,  and  the  difficulty  of 
proving  clear  title.  Voluntary  regis- 
tration of  title  has  been  available  for 
nearly  50  years,  yet  not  one  title  in 
300  has  been  registered.  Of  these  a 
very  small  proportion  have  been  in 
the  form  that  is  of  undoubtedly  the 
most  use  to  owners— that  of  absolute 
title.  In  the  County  of  London,  where 


1898  only  8,000  out  of  140,000  entrie 
deal  with  absolute  title.  » 

One  of  the  most  vital  proposals  la|<. 
before  the  Commission  was  that  th^ 
law  of  real  property  should  be  mad( 
the  same  as  that  relating  to  goods 
Mr.  Charles  Bweet  asked  for  the  aboli 
tion  " of  the  antiquated  doctrine  ol 
tenure,  seisin,  and  uses,"  so  that  s 
transfer  could  be  made  by  a documem 
" as  simple  as  a common  transfer  ol 
stock." 

The  chief  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commission,  apart  from  many  tech- 
nical alterations  in  the  rules,  were: — i 


The  length  of  title  required  for  registration  o2 
absolute  title  to  be  20  instead  of  40  years. 

Possessory  title  to  ripen  into  absolute  ini 
from  12  to  20  years,  the  estate  not  exceeding 
£10,000  in  value.  ~ 

Enfranchisement  of  all  copyholds. ' 

A statutory  receipt  to  be  a sufficient  dischar^ 
of  a mortgage. 

The  compulsory  area  to  remain  as  at  present 
(County  of  London),  and  to  be  giadually  ex- 
tended when  the  system  has  proved  .satisfactory. 

It  is  likely  that  the  scheme  to  be 
introduced  by  Lord  Loreburn  will  go 
a good  deal  further  than  any  land 
transfer  reform  yet  given  or  even 
mooted  by  the  Royal  Commission.  The 
aim  will  be  to  clear  away  much  of  the 
unnecessai'y  lumber  that  makes  the 
transfer  of  land  much  more  cumbrous 
than  transfer  of  stock.  It  may  be 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  take  a 
leaf  from'  the  Canadian  legislators 
when  they  adopted  the  Torrens  Act,, 
and  give  owners  special  inducements' 
to  register  possessory  titles  that  will] 
soon  ripen  into  absolute  titles.  The 
compilation  at  the  national  expense 
of  a registry  of  owners  for  purposes 
of  taxation  of  land  values  seems  to 
make  It  more  imperative  than  ever 
that  a strenuous  effort  should  be 
made  to  simplify  the  ownership  and 
transfer  of  land. 


The  Harvest. 


The  season  of  1911  was,  by  reason  of 
an  almost  unexampled  drought,  mainly 
a bad  one  for  farmers,  the  bright  spots 
being  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  except 
on  lighter  soils,  and  a fairly  heavy 
crop  of  potatoes  unusually  free  of 
disease.  As  compared  with  the  Average 
of  100,  turnips  and  swedes  came  to  only 
78  and  mangolds  to  91.  Hay  was  very 
short  in  quantity  but  well  saved.  In 
the  later  weeks  of  the  drought,  pas- 
tures were  so  dried  up  and  exhausted 
that  cattle  had  to  be  put  on  winter 
food  even  as  early  as  August.  The  price 
of  stores  fell  to  a lower  point  than  has 
been  seen  for  some  40  years,  ewes  sell- 
ing for  as  little  as  17s.  in  Dorset  and 
some  other  counties. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate,  in  view 


of  so  hot  a summer,  to  find  that  the 
area  under  lucerne  fell  by  5,365  acres 
from  the  cultivation  of  1910.  A good 
stand  of  lucerne  would  have  saved 
many  a farmer  who,  as  it  was.  had  to 
get  rid  of  some  part  of  his  stock  at 
ruinous  prices  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  grass  everywhere.  The  total  of  clover 
and  rotation  grasses,  apart  from 
lucerne,  also  fell  by  36,913  acres,  not  on 
the  whole  a bad  thing  as  it  happens, 
for  young  " seeds"  felt  the  drought 
badly.  On  the  other  hand,  established 
clover  and  sainfoin  were  a stand-by 
almost  as  valuable  as  lucerne.  In  tliia. 
the  best  year  for  fallowing  that  has 
been  seen  for  more  than  a generation, 
the  area  under  fallows  v«ras  24,607  acres 
less  than  in  1910.  This  represents  a 
falling  off  of  7 per  cent. 
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RURAL  HOUSING. 

Tha  Crying  Need  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer 


The  recognition  of  the  futility  of 
lending  public  money  on  elaborate 
iaohinery  for  the  care  of  the  public 
ealth,  whilst  slums  and  insanitary 
ouses  provided  congenial  breeding 
round  for  noxious  germs  of  every 
ind,  physical  and  moral,  has  led  to 
abstantial  steps  beiiig  taken  in  the 
i.rge  towms  to  secure  better  houses  for 
ae  working  man.  But  in  the  villages 
tie  housing  problem  is  ever  growing 
lore  acute  and  more  difhcult.  . It  has 
ooome  clear  that  existing  legislation 
oes  not  meet  the  pressing  need  for 
ousing  rural  labourers.  On  all  sides 
he  cry  is  raised  that  there  are  not 
nough  cottages  and  that  many  of  the 
xisting  cottages  are  unfit  for  human 
labitation,  but  private  enterprise  has 
ompletely  failed  to  meet  the  ptua- 
ion,  and  public  enterprise  is  almost 
lon-existent — tess  than  100  cottages 
laving  bsen  erected  by  the  Rural  Dis- 
rict  Councils.  The  putting  into  opera- 
ion  of  the  sanitary  clauses  of  the 
lousing  Act  of  1909  (and  Mr.  John 
lurns  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
>n  August  3rd,  1911,  that  there  has 
>een  a large  increase  of  closing  orders 
n consequence  of  this  Act)  has  tended  to 
xdd  to  the  deficiency.  In  many  districts, 
:oo,  the  greater  cape  of  travelling  has 
laused  tho  tentacles  of  villadom  to 
stretch  forth  far  into  the  country  sur- 
rounding large  towns — to  the  advantage 
in  every  respect  of  the  town  dweller, 
but  to  the  misfortune  of  the  agricul- 
turist, who  finds  that  all  the  avail- 


able cottage  accommodation  is  snapped 
up  at  higher  rents  than  he  is  able  to 
afford.  This  has  helped  to  cause  some 
of  the  shortage  of  cottages  in  South- 
gate,  Billericay,  Broadway,  m Worces- 
tershire, and  elsewhere. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  cottages  for 
the  occupants  of  condemned  cottages 
acta  as  a powerful  deterrent  even  on 
the  keenest  sanitary  authority.  It  is 
true  that  local  authorities  under  vari- 
ous Housing  Acts  have  poWer  to  pur- 
chase land  compulsorily  and  to  buiia 
cottages.  But  there  are,  serious 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  this. 

On  an  average,  a decent  cottage 
with  a garden  costs  about  £200  to 
build.  On  the  edge  of  urban  areas 
the  additional  cost  of  land  may  bring 
the  price  up  to  £300.  To  meet  the 
cost  of  repairs,  rates,  taxes,  interest 
on  capital  and  other  charges  a weekly 
rental  of  at  least  4s.  to  8s.  per  week  is 
required. 

It  is  clear  that  these  figures  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  labourers  earn- 
ing from  12S.  to  20S.  a week— and  more 
often  the  actual  figure  is  much  ne^er 
the  lower  than  the  higher  limit,  ihe 
best  solution  of  the  problem  would,  no 
doubt,  be  a general  rise  of  agricul- 
tural wages.  But  this  for  tho  moment 
is  not  practical  politics.  It  follows 
then  that  if  the  Rural  District  CouncUe 
build  cottages  for  the  class  that  require 
them,  in  order  to  keep  the  rents  within 
their  reach,  a subsidy  from  the  rates 
or  from  some  other  source  is  necessary. 


The  Dilator»iness  of  Loca.1  Authorities- 


It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  diffl 
;ulty  of  persuading  a country  local 
luthority  to  spend  the  rates  for  this  pur- 
)ose.  An  interesting  exarrple  of  the  un- 
villinghess  of  some  Rural  District  Councils 
;o  put  into  force  their  powers  even  when 
}he  condition  of  existing  houses  has 
lecorae  a public  scandal  has  been  offered 
ay  the  Chertsey  R.D.C.  in  its  dealings  with 
:he  village  of  Thorpe.  A complaint  was 
sent  in  due  form  to  the  L.G.B.  by  four 
inhabitant  householders,  as  required  by  the 
Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909,  urg- 
ing the  department  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  secure  the  erection  of  suitable 
Dfvttages.  An  enquiry  was  held  at  which 
the  Council  employed  counsel,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  labourers  getting  the  cottages 


they  required.  But  the  L.G.B. , after  an 
interval  of  three  months,  decided  that  a 
very  substantial  addition  to  the  number  of 
existing  houses  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
reasonable  requirements  of  the  population, 
and  the  Council  was  ordered  to  build  them. 

Proposals  have  already  been  submitted  by 
the  District  Council  for  building  these 
cottages,  but  unfortunately  the  site  selected 
is  stated  to  be  between  two  sewage  works, 
and  is  not  at  all  popular  with  the  tenants 
of  the  existing  cottages,  most  of  which 
are  near  the  village  green. 

The  case  suggests  that  it  would  be  better 
that  the  central  authority  should  be  giyen 
full  power  to  do  the  work  itself,  rather  than 
that  it  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
forcing  an  unwilling  local  authority  to  bund 
cottages. 


The  Development  Fund  and  Housing 


There  is  a growing  opinion  amoiig 
he  various  organisations  interested  in 
his  important  branch  of  constructive 
locial  reform  in  favour  of  a State  suD- 
lidy  foi-  rural  housing.  Already  under 
,he  Development  Act  the  Commi^ 
doners  have  power  to  acquire  land 
ind  to  spend  money  on  “ any  means 
vhich  appear  calculated  to  develop 
lericulture  and  rural  districts.  Though 
lOusing  is  not  specifically  mentioned 
it  would  seem  to  come  w^ell  within  the 


meaning  of  this  phrase,  for  lack  of 
labour  not  only  prevents  labour  goipg 
to  the  villages,  but  tends  to  drive  to 
the  towns  many  workers  who  would 
otherwise  stay  on  the  land.  Further- 
more, if  the  Development  Commis- 
sioners have  power  to  spend  money  in 
the  encouragement  of  horse  breeding, 
and  they  have  made  substantial  con- 
tributions for  this  useful  project,  it  is 
difficult  to  refuse  the  greater  claim  on 
their  funds  of  the  provision  of  decent 
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ho\Jsing  in  which  a race  of  healthy 
and  sound  men  and  women  may  be 
bred.  A subsidy  from  this  source 
might  take  the  form  of  (1)  a direct 
grant  to  the  local  authority,  or  (2)  the 
payment  of  half  the  Interest  on  the 
money  borrowed  for  housing  purposes. 
Either  plan  w'ould  get  round  the 
present  financial  difficulty. 

The  Irish  Labourers’  Acts  provide 
for  this  utilisation 
pt  State  funds  for  the  provision  of 
beUer  housing.  Over  £50.000  a year  is 
paid  by  way  of  subsidy  for  cottages 
tor  Irish  labourers.  New  cottages  are 
rapidly  being  built  on  money  advanced 
by  the  Irish  Land  Commission  on  the 
extremely  generous  terms  of  repayment 
on  the  annuity  system  of  3^  per  cent, 
per  annum  to  cover  interest  and  re- 
payment of  principal  in  68J  years.  It 


has  also  been  suggested  that  County 
Councils  should  have  the  specific  duty 
cast  upon  them  of  supplying  a demand 
for  houses  in  the  same  way  as  thev 
now  have  for  supplying  land  for  small 
holdings,  and  that  not  only  District 
Councils,  but  also  Parish  Councils, 
should  be  given  power  to  build  cottages,, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of! 
the  Local  Government  Board.  These  i 
amendments  of  the  law  with  power 
given  to  the  central  government  to  act 
at  the  expense  of  a refractory  local 
authority  in  case  of  necessity  would 
undoubtedly  help  to  make  the  provision 
of  cottages  simpler,  but  the  funda- 
mental obstacle  is  ifinancial,  and  until 
this  is  surmounted  there  is  small  hope 
of  the  English  labourer  getting  the 
same  measure  of  justice  as  has  been 
accorded  to  his  Irish  fellow  worker.  i 


A RECORD  SUMMER. 


The  weather  of  1911  was  remarkable 
for  producing  in  England  the  hottest 
summer,  the  hottest  quarter  (July, 
August,  and  September),  the  hottest 
month  (August),  and  the  hottest  day 
^ugust  9th),  for  over  half-a-century. 
Probably  the  period  of  comparison 
could  be  extended  in  all  these  eases  if 
records  existed  sufficiently  far  back. 
The  drought,  also,  was  more  pro- 
nounced than  has  been  the  case  in  any 
previous  year,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill,  of  the  British 
Rainfall  Organisation,  who  reports 
that  though  less  rain  fell  during  July 
— September  in  1898  (when  the  tempera- 
ture was  lower)  more  rain  fell  in  the 
same  months  of  the  only  two  years 
which  were  comparable  in  warmth. 
The  total  sunshine  record  for  July  was 
the  largest  ever  known.  The  shade 
temperature  of  100  degrees  registered 
at  Greenv/ich  on  August  9th  w'as  the 
highest  ever  known  in  England,  and 
upon  only  one  day  in  the  month  was 
the  maximum  less  than  70  degrees. 
Records  for  65  years  show  that  upon 
an  average  the  English  summer  has  15 
days  upon  which  the  thermometer 
shows  a shade  maximum  of  80  degrees 
or  more.  The  summer  of  1911  gave#  35 
such  days,  which  still  falls  short  of  the 
40  such  days  in  1868.  If  September  is 
included  the  1911  total  of  such  days  is 
43.  From  June  28th  to  July  25th— 26 
days — not  a drop  of  rain  fell,  and  this 
is  said  to  have  been  the  longest  dry 
spell  for  many  years.  Even  when  the 
spell  was  broken  the  rainfall  was  not 
heavy,  and  the  drought  cannot  be  said 
to  have  come  to  a definite  end  until 
September  13th,  when  the  welcome  rain 
poured  over  wide  areas.  From  June 
29th  to  September  13th  there  were  only 
14  days,  out  of  76,  upon  which  rain 
fell  at  all.  In  the  Bradford  Corpora- 
tion gathering  grounds,  in  the  Nidd 
Valley,  for  weeks  before  the  downpour 
came  there  was  reported  a net  loss  in 
the  quantity  of  stored  water  of  from 
8 to  11  million  gallons  per  day.  Calcu- 
lated from  the  point  of  view  of  tem- 
perature the  extraordinary  summer  of 
1911  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  May 


The  rain  registers  at  Kew  gave  the 
following  figures  for  July  and  Augu.st: 


1911. 

35  years’ 
average. 

Record  ' 
(1899). 

July  

•82 

2-31 

•61 

August  .... 

•78 

2-16 

•44 

Total 

1-60 

4-47 

1 -05 

— 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Total. 

Average 

2-36 

2-35 

2-19 

6^90in. 

1898.... 

1-09 

1-18 

•33 

2^60in. 

1911 

1-17 

•49 

1-31 

2 -9710. 

1906.... 

•61 

•87 

1-75 

3 *23111. 

1868.... 

•45 

2-28 

1-74 

4-47in. 

1899.... 

1-45 

•70 

2-65 

4*80in. 

The  following  comparisons  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Mill  at  Camden  Square, 
London,  N.W.  As  has  been  said,  the 
record  for  the  hottest  shade  tempera- 
ture mentioned  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks was  secured  at  Greenwich.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Mill’s  record 
at  Camden  Square  is  97*1. 

Lowest  Rainfall  op  the  Three  Months 
Jhly-September  Since  1858. 


Comparison  op  the  Three  Hottest  Summers 
IN  London. 


July. 

August, 

Mean 

temp. 

Mean 

max. 

Abso- 

lute 

max. 

Mean 

temp. 

Mean 

max. 

Abso- 

lute 

max. 

Average  . . 

63-5 

74-3 



62-3 

72-7 

_ 

1868 

68-8 

82-4 

93-3 

64-0 

73-9 

88-2 

1899 

67-6 

79-2 

89-2 

67-0 

79-4 

91-2 

1911 

1911  above 

69-0 

81*7 

92-6 

68-2 

80-8 

97-1 

average 

5-5 

7-4 

— 

5-9 

8-1 

— 

September. 

Three  months, 
July-Sept. 

Mean 

temp. 

Mean 

max. 

Abs’lute 

max. 

Mean 

temp. 

Mean 

max. 

Average  . . 

57-7 

67-4 

— 

61-2 

71*5 

1868 

60-4 

71-8 

91-0 

64-4 

76-0 

1899 

58-6 

68-4 

79-7 

64-4 

75-7 

1911 

1911  above 

60-4 

73-0 

92-3 

65  *9 

78  *5 

average 

2-7 

5-6 

— 

4 -7 

7-0 

AVIATION. 

SECTION  XVII.-AVIATION. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  AVIATION  IN  I9II. 

• ■ By  T.  BEAUGfiABD. 

Thfi  hiHtorv  of  dynamic  flight  for  the  last  twelve  months  is  once  more  a long 

l!Tglance''^?''the  follSwing^dSgrams.^which'show 

®fn  speed^distanceVau^  height,  from  1908  to  the  present  year:- 

Records  of  Speed,  Height,  and  Distance. 


SPEED 

Q\fULe^  per  hour) 


DISTANCE 

(y\/Gn-s-6op 


1908  1909  1910  1911 

W.WR1CHT  OtUkORANCE  LEBLANC  MIEUPORT 
39miu£3  49wl£3  67miles  82wle5 


HEIGHT 


1908  1909  1910  191i 

W.WRIGHT  H.FARMAN  TABUitAU  FOURNY 
95MILE3  150mu.es  565m^447wil£s 


1908  1909  1910  1911 

W. WRIGHT  LA'fHAM  LfCLAGNEUX  GARROS 
400FEET  1640fEn  10,746Fin-  13JH7ft 


Latest  World’s  Records  {excep  Cross-country  Flight,  jor  which  seehdow) 


According  to  the  latest  official  returns 
available  the  list  of  world’s  records 
achieved  in  recent  performances  up  to 
the  end  of  October.  1911,  is  as  here- 
under : — 

Distance  anc!  Duration— 

(a)  Non-Stop  flight  over  a closed  cir- 

fouRi^Y  (France),  on  September  2nd,  1911. 
on  a Maurice-Farman  biplane  round 
a 10  kilometre  course  (about  6 
miles),  at  Buc  : 722-^33  l.U.  (about  US 
miles)  in  llh.  Im.  29s.  . 

Best  performance  approaching  the 
record: — . ^ t 

Olieslagers  (Belgium),  on  July  16th, 
1911,  on  a Bleriot  monoplane  at 
Kiewit-Hasselt : 635-2  kil.  (about  394 
milesl  in  7h.  18m.  16s. 


In  Stages— 

Helen  (France),  on  September  8th,  1911» 
on  a Nieuport  monoplane,  over  a 
circular  course  extending  from 
Etampes  to  Gidy,  near  Orleans : 
1,252-8  liil.  (ahout  778  miles)  in 
Uh.  7m.  50s.,  inclusive  of  three  stops. 
The  net  flying  time  was  13h  17m., 
giving  an  average  speed  of  58-5 
miles  per  hour. 

Best  performance  approaching  the 
record : — 

Helen  (France),  on  August  26th,  1911, 
on  a Nieuport  monoplane  over  a 
circular  course  extending 
Bheims  to  Somme-Vesle:  1,126-4  kil. 
(about  700  miles)  in  13h.  47m.  19s., 
including  three  stops. 
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Speed— 

Nu:(rpoRT  (France),  on  June  26th,  1911, 
on  a Niouport  mojioplane  at  Mour- 
inelon;  82' 5 wiles  per  hour. 

Best  performance  approaching  the 

record  : — 

Hamel  (Great  Britain),  on  July  1st,  1911, 
on  a Bleriot  monoplane,  at  East- 
church,  Isle  of  Sheppey ; 81’04  miles 
per  hour. 

Height— 

Gauros  (France),  on  September  4th,  1911, 
at  Dinard,  on  a Bleriot  monoplane : 
/,,252  metres  (about  13, 9/^7  feet). 

Best  performance  approaching  the 

record  ; — 

Gapt.  Felix  (France),  on  August  5th,  1911, 
at  Etampes,  on  a Bleriot  mono- 
plane ; 3,490  metres  (about  11,480 
feet). 

Passenges*  Carrying— 

Breguet  (France),  on  March  23rd,  1911, 
on  a Breguei  biplane,  fitted  100  h.p. 
Gnome  motor,  at  La  Brayelie,  near 


Douai : 5 Idl.  (3-105  miles),  wit 
eleven  passengers,  the  twelve  peopl 
weighing,  with  petrol,  water,  &o. 
632  kilogrammes,  or  about  1,400  lbs. 
Best  performance  approaching  the 
record:  — 


Sommer  (France),  on  March  24th,  1911,*  ; 


on^  a Slimmer  biplane,  fitted  with  a"  ^ 


70  h.p.  Gnome  motor,  at  Mouzon,  in 
the  Ardennes : 800  metres  (about 

1,000  yards),  with  twelve  passengers, 
the  total  useful  load  carried,  inclu- 
sive of  petrol,  &c.,  being  653  kilo- 
grammes, or  about  1,450  lbs. 

Height  (Aviator  and  One  Passenger) — 
Mahibu  (France),  on  September  22nd, 
1911,  on  a Voisin  biplane,  at  Issy-les- 
Moulineaux : 2,1,60  metres  (about 

9,125  feet). 

Best  performance  approaching  the 
record : — ■ 

Be  Montalent  (France),  on  August  10th, 
1911,  on  a Breguet  biplane,  at 
Brooklands : 2,250  metres  (about 

8,390  feet). 


Cfi'Oss-CourBtry  Flying. 


The  development  of  cross-country  fly- 
ing and  the  utilisation  of  aeroplanes 
for  military  purposes  are  the  two  chief 
features  of  the  year  s progress  in  avia- 
tion. Flights  of  from  1,000  to  1,500 
miles  were  undertaken  from  France  to 
Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
while  in  England  w’as  held  the  great 
air-race  round  the  country,  known  as 
the  “ Circuit  of  Britain."  In  military 
aviation  remarkable  results  were  ob- 
tained by  using  aeroplanes  for  recon- 
noitring work  at  both  the  French  and 
German  Army  Manoeuvres  last  autumn. 
Heavier-than-air  machines  were  also 
used  in  actual  warfare  in  the  Civil  War 
in  Mexico  (Feb.,  1911),  and  in  the  Italo- 
Turkish  War  in  Tripoli  (Oct.,  1911). 

In  December,  1910,  took  place  the 
first  important  cross-country  flight  of 
the  new  season,  Mr.  Sopwith  accomplish- 
ing a magnificent  non-stop  flight  of  169 
miles,  from  Eastchurch  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey  to  Thirimont  in  Belgium.  The 
performance  was  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  De  Forest  competition, 
which  was  reserved  exclusively  for 
British  aviators  piloting  British-built 
machines.  A prize  of  £4,000  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  competitor  who  flew  the 
longest  distance  from  any  point  on  the 
English  coast  to  the  Continent;  Mr. 
Bopwith  Avas  finally  adjudged  the 
winner.  5The  distance  of  169  miles  from 
Eastchurch  over  the  North  Sea  into 
Belgium  was  covered  in  3 hours  40 
minutes.  The  winner  piloted  a Howard- 
Wright  biplane,  fitted  with  a 60  h.p. 
E.N.V.  (British)  motor.  A melancholy 
interest,  however,  Avas  attached  to  the 
tragic  disappearance  at  sea  of  one  of 
the  world’s  finest  airmen,  Mr.  Cecil 
(IRACE,  in  an  attempt  to  fly  from  Calais 
to  the  Kentish  Coast  (December  22nd). 

The  next  important  air-race  from 
country  to  country  was  the  Paris  to 
Madrid  flight,  the  start  for  which  was 
made  at  Issy-les-Moulineaux,  near  the 
French  capital,  on  May  21st.  At  one 


point  of  the  itinerary,  between  San 
Sebastian  and  Madrid,  the  competitors 
had  to  fly  over  mountains  at  a height 
of  5,000  feet,  VEDklNES,  the  pilot  of  tho 
Morane-Borel  monoplane,  v/as  the 
winner,  having  covered  the  distance 
between  the  two  capitals  in  37  hours, 
26  minutes,  12  seconds,  the  net  time  of 
flying  being  only  14  hours,  54  minutes. 
Ttie  course  comprised  three  stages:  (1) 
Issy  to  Angouleme  (400  kil.) ; (2)  Augou- 
leme  to  Ban  Sebastian  (353  kil.);  and 
(3)  San  Sebastian  to  Madrid  (462  kil.). 
A terrible  accident  marred  the  start  of 
the  race  at  the  Issy  aerodrome,  one  of 
the  competitor’s  aeroplanes  falling  in 
the  crowd  and  killing  M.  Berteaux,  the 
French  Minister  for  War, 

In  the  following  week  (May  28th)  was 
held  another  great  aAuatiou  contest,  the 
Paris-Rome-Turin  circuit.  Again  over 
twenty  aviators  entered  the  lists,  the 
course  this  time  being  divided  as  fol- 
lows : Buc  (near  Paris),  Dijon,  Lyons, 
Avignon,  Nice,  Genoa,  Rome,  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Turin.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  contest  two  of  the  flying  men  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Avignon,  having 
coA'ered  a distance  of  400  miles  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  Beaemont  (Lieut. 
Conneau)  was  the  first  to  arriA^e  in  Rome 
in  his  Bleriot  monoplane,  and  finally 
won  the  largest  share  of  the  money 
prize. 

In  the  European  Circuit  race  that  fol- 
lowed (June  18th)  the  competitors  had 
to  fly  across  four  different  countries : 
France.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  England. 
Owing  to  bad  weather  the  contest  lasted 
nearly  three  weeks.  The  compulsory 
stopping  places  en  route  were  Rheims, 
Liege,  Spa,  Utrecht.  Brussels.  Roubaix, 
Calais,  London,  DoA’er,  again  Calais,  and 
finally  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  the  start- 
ing as  well  as  the  finishing  point. 
Seven  competitors  completed  the  entire 
circuit  of  about  1,000  miles,  the  official 
total  time  of  the  first  four  being  respec- 
tively as  follows 
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BrAUMONT  (Bleriot 

monoplime)  

Baukos  (Bleriot  mono- 
plane)   

ViDART  (Dcpcrdussin 
monoplane)  


58  hrs.  38  mins. 

02  „ 17  „ 7 secs. 

73  „ 82  „ 57  „ 


Vedrinks  (Morane- 

Borel  monoplane)..  80  iirs.  34  mins.  .32  secs. 
The  principal  amounts  won  during  the 
race  were  awarded  to : Beaumont, 

£6,466;  Vidart,  £2,572;  Garros,  £2,240; 
and  Vedrines,  £2,080. 


Cir>cuit  of  Gi’eat  Britain. 


1 The  last,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
most  important  of  the  great  cross-coun- 
try flights  of  the  year  was  the  “ Circuit 
of  Britain,’'  for  which  the  proprietors  of 
the  “ Daily  Mail " offered  a prize  of 
£10,000  to  the  competitor  who  covered 
in  the  fastest  time  the  distance  ot 
1,010  miles  to  and  from  the  Brooklands 
I Aerodrome.  Weybridge,  and  Stirling. 

We  append  the  list  of  stopping  places 
I or  controls  and  the  table  of  distances, 
as  arranged  by  the  Royal  Aero  Club. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  contest, 
and  that  which  made  it  the  most 
arduous  of  the  whole  series  of  air-races 
previously  arranged,  was  the  condition 
that  the  flying  men  had  to  complete 
the  course  on  the  same  machine  and 
with  the  same  motor.  Of  the  thirty 
entrants  only  four  succeeded  in  cover- 
ing the  distance.  They  were;  Beaumont 
(Bleriot  monoplane);  Vedrines  (Bleriot 
I monoplane);  Valentine  (Deperdussin) ; 
* and  CODY  (Cody  biplane).  Beaumont  was 


declared  the  winner,  his  flying  time 
being  officially  given  at  22  hours,  28 
minutes,  1,2  seconds.  Vedrines,  who  was 
the  second  competitor  to  reach  the 
finishing  line  at  Brooklands,  accom- 
plished the  1,010  miles’  journey  in  25 
hours,  37  minutes,  54  seconds. 


Controls. 

Brooklands  to  Hendon  

Hendon  to  Harrogate  

Harrogate  to  Newcastle 
Newcastle  to  Edinburgh 
Edinburgh  to  Sterling  — 

Stirling  to  Glasgow  

Glasgow  to  Carlisle  

Carlisle  to  Manchester  — 
Manchester  to  Bristol  — 

Bristol  to  Exeter  

Exeter  to  Salisbury  Plain  . 
Salisbury  Plain  to  Brighton 
Brighton  to  Brooklands  '. 


Miles. 

. 20 
. 182 
,.  08 
,.  93 

..  31 

..  22 
..  ^6 
. . 103 

..  141 

..  65 

..  83 

..  76 

..  40 


Total 


1,010 


Other  Cross-Country  FSights. 


WORLD’S  RECORD. 

Atwood  (U.S.A.),  in  August.  1911,  on  a 
Burgess-Wright  biplane:  Distance 

travelled  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
to  New  York  City:  1,265  miles.  Fly- 
ing time  for  entire  trip,  28h.  31m- 
Best  performance  appi'^oaching  the 
record:-—  . ^ . 

Koenig  (Germany),  in  June — July,  1911, 
on  an  Albatros  biplane : Distance 
travelled  in  the  German  National 
Omouit  from  Berlin  to  Kiel,  Cologne 
and  back  : 1,168  miles.  (Hbrr  Koenig 
was  accompanied  by  a passenger 
throughout  the  journey.) 

Other  notable  cross-country  flights  of 
the  year  include:  — 

The  German  National  Circuit  (June 
11th  to  July  10th).  in  which  only  the 
' first  two  pilots  completed  every  stage 
of  the  course  of  1,168  miles,  from  Berlin 
to  Kiel,  and  Cologne  and  back,  to  the 
German  capital.  Herr  Koenig,  who 
drove  an  Albatros  biplane,  fitted  with 
a Gnome  motor,  was  the  winner.  All 
the  competitors,  with  one  exception, 
carried  a passenger.  . * 

The  Belgian  Circuit  (August  6th  to 
August  20th).  This  race  was  flown  over 
a course  of  360  miles,  extending  from 
I Brussels  to  Mons.  Tournca,  Blanken- 
berge,  Antwerp,  and  thence  again  to 
Brussels.  The  final  classification  of  the 
competition  was  as  follows : (1)  Tuck 
(Bleriot  monoplane);  (2)  Comte  d 
Hespel  (Deperdussin  monoplane) ; (3) 

Lanser  (Deperdussin  monoplane) ; (4) 

CONTBNET  (Wright- Avia  biplane). 

" St.  Louis  to  New  York  Flight  (August 
14th  to  August  25th).  In  this  great 
flight  across  six  states  of  the  Republic 
, of  North  America.  Atwood,  the  Burgess- 


Wright  biplanist,  achieved  a worlds 
record,  covering  the  distance  of  1,265 
miles,  between  St.  Louis  and  New  York 
City,  in  the  net  flying  time  of  2Sh., 
31m. 


CORDON-BENNETT  AVIATION  CUP. 

In  addition  to  the  long  series  of 
3ro3S-country  flights  just  mentioned,  a 
[lumber  of  aerial  contests,  governed  by 
sertain  special  conditions,  took  place 
in  France  and  England.  The  first  of 
these  in  importance  was  the  Gordon- 
Bennett  Cup  Race,  which  was  held  on 
July  1st,  at  the  Royal  Aero  Club  aero- 
drome, Eastchurch,  Isle  of  Sheppey. 
The  contest  resulted  in  a victory  for 
the  American  pilot,  Weymann,  who  com- 
pleted the  150  Ml.  (93-13  miles)  that  con- 
stituted the  course,  in  lh„  11m.,  36ls. 
Weymann  drove  a Nieuport  monoplane, 
fitted  with  a 100  h.p.  Gnome  engine,  and 
his  average  speed  was  78  miles  per  hour. 
The  remaining  competitors  were  offici- 
ally classified  as  follows  : — 

Pilot.  Macliine.  Time. 

2 Le  Blanc  (Fee) . . 100  h.p.  Gnome— Bleriot . . Ih.  13m.  30*1. 
3!  Nienport (Fee) . .70  h.p.  , „ — Nieup't.  .Ih.  14m.  m 

i.  Ovilvift  IGt.R.)..,'')0  h.D.  N.E.C.— AVriffht  ..Ih.  49m.  103. 


At  an  early  stage  of  the  race  Hamel, 
one  of  the  British  competitors,  had  to 
retire  from  the  field  owing  to  an 
accident.  He  had,  however,  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  the  remarkable  feat 
of  attaining,  with  his  100  h.p.  Gnome 
Bleriot,  a speed  of  81  miles  per  hour. 

Winner  in  1909:  Glenn  Curtiss 

(U.S.A.).  at  Rheims  (20  kil.,  or  12-42 
miles  in  15m.,  50s.), 

Winner  in  1910:  Grahams  White  (Great 
Britain),  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York 
(100  kil.,  or  62  miles  in  Ih.^  Im.,  4s.). 


AVIATION. 


MiCHELIN  £4,OCO  PRIZE. 

Anotyier  remarkable  contest  was  the 
race  for  the  £4,000  prize  offered  by 
Messrs.  Michelin,  for  a flight  from 
Paris  to  the  s'lmmit  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dbme,  in  Auvergne.  The  prize  was 
finally  captured  by  Eenaux,  who,  carry- 
ing M.  Senouque  as  pa.ssenger,  in  a 
Maurice  Farman  biplane,  fitted  'with  a 
Itenault  motor,  covered  the  256  miles 
between  Paris  and  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  some  4,800  feet  aboVe  sea- 
level,  in  5h.  10m.  46s.  (March  7th,  1911). 
Only  a single  stop  was  made  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  the  aviator's 
actual  flying  time  being  just  under  fouf 
hours. 

THE  YEAR’S  PRIZE-WINNERS. 

A rough  estimate  gives  £200,000  as 
the  total  amount  won  by  successful 
competitors  and  constructors  during 
the  year.  This  estimate  includes 
£44,000  offered  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  the  military  aeroplane  com- 
petition at  Eheims,  ±20,000  distributed 
among  the  successful  flyers  in  the 
European  Circuit,  £10,000  given  by  the 
“ Daily  Mail  ” for  the  flight  round 
Britain,  £10,000  offered  for  a flight  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  the 
numerous  and  substantial  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Michelin,  M.  Quentin-Bau- 
chart,  Baron  de  Forest,  and  Mr.  Gor- 
don-Bennett.  In  addition  large  sums 
of  money  were  competed  for  at  the 
many  flying  meetings  held  in  France, 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  America. 

Beaumont  (Lieut.  Conneau),  who  was 
first  in  the  European  Circuit  and  in 
the  Circuit  of  Britain,  and  who  cap- 
tured the  largest  share  of  the  money- 
prize  offered  for  the  Paris  to  Eome  and 
Turin  race,  is  probably  the  biggest 
winner.  Sopwith,  in  addition  to  the 
De  Forest  £4,000  prize,  reaped  a rich 
harvest  at  various  aviation  meetings  in 
America,  while  Wijnmalen,  the  Dutch 
aviator,  carpied  off  the  £4,000  prize 
offered  for  a flight  from  Paris  to 
Brussels. 

The  year’s  prize-winners  include  also : 

Tabuteau,  the  victor  in  the  French 
Michelin  Aviation  Cup  of  the  value  of 
£800.  The  Cup  was  awarded  at  the 
time  for  the  longest  distance  flown  with- 
out a stop,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  1910,  the  biplanist  seQured  the 
trophy  by  covering  365  miles  in  his 

MILITARY 

Following  up  the  experiments  under- 
taken at  the  French  Army  Manoeuvres, 
in  Picardy  in  1910,  the  aeroplane  was 
e^itensively  utilised  for  reconnoitring 
work  at  the  army  manoeuvres  held 
simultaneously  last  autumn  in  France 
and  Germany. 

In  February,  1911,  heavier-than-air  machines 
were  for  the  first  time  utilised  in  actual 
warfare.  This  Was  in  connection  with  the 
Mexican  rebellion,  then  in  progress.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  on  his  biplane,  flew  twice  over 
the  town  of  Ciudadr Juarez,  which  was  under 
siege  by  the  Mexican  insurgents,  and  then 
returned  across  the  American  frontier  with 


Maurice  Farman  biplane  in  7b.  48m. 

31s. 

Lieut.  Cammerman,  on  the  same  day, 
won  the  Lazara-Weiller  prize  of  £1,000 
for  cross-country  flying  by  French 
officers  in  uniform,  and  carirying  a 
passenger.  Lieut.  Cammerman  drove  a 
Henry  Farman  biplane,  and  covered  a 
distance  of  232  kil.  (133  miles),  in 
4h.  2m.  30s. 

Mlle.  Helena  Dutrieu,  riding  also  a 
Henry  Farman,  won  again  this  year 
the  “ Coupe  Femina  ” for  lady  flyers. 

Eenaux  secured  the  Quentin-Bauchart 
prize,  given  for  the  aviator  who  com- 
pleted the  greatest  total  of  kilometres 
across  country  up  to  September  30th. 
Included  in  the  conditions  was  a rule 
that  a flyer  carrying  a passenger  was 
entitled  to  add  25  per  cent,  to  his  total. 
By  this  rule  Eenaux  succeeding  in  total- 
ling 6,600  kil.,  carrying  a passenger 
the  whole  time  on  his  Maurice  Farman 
biplane. 

ALL-BRITISH  CONTESTS. 

(For  British  Aviators  Piloting  British- 
built  Machlnes.L 

De  Forest  £4,000  Priie. — Sopwith, 
December  18th,  1910.  Flight  from  East- 
church  to  Thirimont,  Belgium,  169 
miles.  Machine  used : Howard-Wright 
biplane,  fitted  with  60  h.p  E.N.V. 
(British)  motor. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE  MICHELIN  CUP 
(No.  2), 

Cody  won  the  trophy  and  £400  offered 
by  the  Michelin  Tyre  Company,  for 
completing  a prescribed  circuit  of  125 
miles  ill  the  fastest  time.  The  aviator 
made  three  attempts,  and  his  success- 
ful flight  took  place  on  September  11th, 
over  the  following  circuit : Laffau’s 

Plain,  Andover,  Eeading,  Hendon,  and 
Brooklands.  Time:  31i.  6m.  30s.  Ma- 
chine used : Cody  biplane,  fitted  with 
a 60  h.p.  Green  engine. 

Manviile  £500  Prize,  for  the  aviator 
who,  accompanied  by  a passenger,  re- 
mains the  longest  aggregate  time  in 
the  air,  valued  in  accordance  with  a 
specified  scale. 

'Winner:  Pixton,  whose  recorded 

flights  at  Brooklands  were  as  follows: 


May  6th  31m.  ..  Avro  biplane. 

May  20th 49m.  ..  Avro  biplane. 

June  24th  31m.  . . Bristol  biplane. 

July  15th Ih.  16m.  . . Bristol  biplane. 

October  4th  . . 2h.  9m.  . . Bristol  biplane. 

Total 5h.  16m. 


a graphic  account  of  the  conditions  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Harkness  also  flew,  on  an  Antoi- 
nette monoplane,  from  San  Diego  to  Juana, 
a distance  of  40  miles,  carrying  with  him 
a message  to  a patrol  of  American  cavalry 
that  had  been  sent  to  prevent  the  insur- 
gents from  crossing  into  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  Italo-Turkish  war  in 
North  Africa  (October,  1911),  the  aero- 
planists  of  the  Italian  Army  Air  Corps 
proved  of  the  greatest  assistance.  One  day, 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  hostilities,  it  was 
believed  that  the  enemy’s  troops  were  <>0 
miles  away  from  Tripoli,  while  they  were 
in  reality  but  15  miles  distant.  Tlieir  pre-i 
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sence,  however,  was  detected  in  time  by  the 
aerial  scouts,  who  thus  saved  the  main  body 
of  the  army  from  a surprise  attack. 

In  the  operations  carried  out  in  the 
East  of  France  forty-four  flyers  were 
attached  to  the  opposing  forces,  the 
6th  and  the  7th  corps,  and  proved  in- 
valuable as  scouts.  They  were  on  the 
wing  practically  from  morning  to  night, 
and  in  every  kind  of  weather,  and  acted 
with  conspicuous  success  as  auxiliaries 
not  only  to  cavalry,  but  to  artillery. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  manoeuvres. 
Colonel  Bernard,  the  well-known 
authority,  made  the  significant  state- 
ment, that  " two  hatteries  of  attillery 
and  one  acrovlane  were  five  times  more 
redouhtahle  than  three  batteries  loith- 
oiit  an  aeroplane.” 

No  less  important  were  the  results 
obtained  at  the  German  Army 
Manoeuvres  in  Mecklenburg,  On  one 
occasion  the  aeroplanists  of  the  oppos- 
ing forces  were  able  to  secure  so  com- 
plete and  accurate  a description  of  the 
enemy’s  positions  that  early  in  the 
morning  each  side  was  acquainted  with 
the  other’s  plans. 

A substantial  increase  for  the  pur- 
chase of  aeroplanes  is  expected  in  the 
German  Budget  over  the  £75,000  voted 
last  year,  while  in  France  the  Budget 
for  1912  for  military  aviation  has  been 
raised  to  nearly  £680,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  the  end  of  1914  France 
will  be  in  possession  of  1,000  military 
aeroplanes  and  an  equal  number  of 
qualified  military  pilots.  r,  , • ^ 

England  still  lags  considerably  behind 
other  nations  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  dynamic  flight  for  pur- 
poses of  war.  At  present  all  matters 
relating  to  military  aviation  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  authorities  at  the 
Army  Balloon  Factory,  Farnborough, 
the  Commander  of  which  is  Major  Sir 
Alexander  Bannerman.  Here  is  the 
list  of  flying  machines  owned  or  ordered 
by  our  War  Office: — • i.  / u 

1 Wright  (obsolete  type),  1 Blenot  (obso- 
lete type),  1 Farman  (damaged),  1 Paulhan 
(practically  untried),  1 De  Haviland,  1 
Howard-Wright,  1 British-built  Army  biplane 
(damaged),  2 Valkyries  (one  damaged),  4 
Bristols,  1 Breguet,  1 Nieuport. 

The  Air-Battalion  head-quarters  are 
at  Farnborough,  but  most  of  the  prac- 
tice and  experimental  work  in  con- 
nection with  aviation  is  carried  oiit  at 
Salisbury  Plain  under  the  supervision 
of  Capt.  Fulton,  the  officer  commanding 
the  aeroplane  section. 

The  Battalion  consists  of  about  200  offi- 
cers and  men.  The  officers  receive  Engineer 
pay  in  addition  to  regimental  pay. 

It  is  expected  that  at  a very  early 
date  the  Government  will  take  active 
steps  in  re-organising  and  strengthen- 
ing our  Army  Air  Corps.  From  80  to  100 
officer-aviators  are  to  be  added  to  those 
at  present  in  the  Battalion,  and  a 
number  of  mechanics  with  experience 
of  aeroplane  work  will  be  invited  to 
enlist  as  privates.  The  number  of 
heavier-than-air  machines  will  be  in- 
creased in  proportion.  The  Government 
will  also,  it  is  believed,  offer  British 


manufacturers,  a special  prize  for  ma- 
chines, which  they  will  guarantee  to 
purchase  provided  that  they  pass  cer- 
tain specified  tests. 


In  France  the  organisation  of  military 
aeronauts  is  on  a vast  and  elaborate 
scale.  The  full  force  of  military  and 
civilian  aviators  who  may  be  requi- 
sitioned for  Army  service  is  under  the 
command  of  General  Roques,  the  In- 
spector-General of  Aeronautics.  Ail 
aviators  are  urged  to  qualify  for  the 
“ military  brevet,”  for  which  the  tests 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  A flight  of  100  kil.  across  country. 

(21  A flight  of  two  hours. 

(3)  A flight  of  over  300  metres  high. 

(4)  A flight  in  a wind  of  10  metres  per 
second  (20  miles  per  hour). 

An  indemnity  is  given  to  all  soldiers 
and  officers  making  service  ascents. 

The  aeronautical  troops,  which  were 
formerly  scattered  throughout  the 
engineer  regiments,  have  recently  been 
welded  into  a single  regiment.  This 
regiment  is  commanded  by  a colonel, 
and  distributed  as  follows : 3 companies 
at  Versailles,  1 company  at  Meudon, 
and  2 companies  at  Chalons.  The  cen- 
tral aeronautical  stores  at  Meudon  have 
been  placed  under  the  command  of 
” Director  of  Aeronautical  Material. 

Great  activity  now  prevails  through- 
out Germany  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary aviation.  In  accordance  with  an 
Army  Order  issued  in  September,  the 
German  aeronautical  troops  have  been 
distributed  into  three  battalions,  consist- 
ing of  six  companies;  the  first  battalion, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Sperling, 
is  stationed  at  Berlin.  The  second  bat- 
talion, commanded  by  Major  Gross,  is 
attached  to  the  Aircraft  Factory:  the 
first  company  is  stationed  at  Berlin  and 
the  second  at  Koenigsberg,  in  Prussia. 
The  third  battalion,  under  command  of 
Major  von  Schulz,  has  its  head-quarters 
in  Cologne,  where  the  first  company  is 
stationed,  but  the  second  company  is 
at  Metz. 

The  Italian  Army  possessed  13  aero- 
planes at  the  end  of  October,  1911. 
These  included  5 Bleriot  monoplanes, 
5 Farman  biplanes,  1 Nieuport  mono- 
plane, 1 Voisin  biplane,  and  1 Etrich 
monoplane.  The  Military  Aviation 
School  has  been  transferred  from  Oento- 
celle  to  Aviano,  near  Udine,  while 
smaller  aviation  departments  have 
been  established  at  Bovolenta,  near 
Padna  and  at  Somma  Lombarda. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the 
military  flying  school  a,t  College  Park 
is  pursuing  with  considerable  success 
its  work  of  training  pilots  for  the  Army. 
The  aeroplanes  in  use  are  a Burgess- 
Wright,  a Wright,  and  a Curtiss.  The 
instructors  are  Capt,  Paul  Beck,  Lieut. 
T.  Milling,  and  Lieut,  H.  N.  Arnold. 

Over  thirty  officers  are  now  under- 
going training  at  the  Government  flying 
school  in  Bussia.  The  establishment 
consists  of  a permanent  staff,  in  charge 
of  the  stores  and  workshops,  and  a 
battalion  commanded  by  a Major- 
fieneral. 
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AVIATION. 


NAVAL  AVIATION. 


Apart  from  tho  successful  experi- 
ments made  in  Avierica  with  the  Cur- 
tiss hydro-aeroplane,  and  in  France 
with  tlie  Voisin  “ canard,”  which  can 
bo  made  to  start  from  and  alight  on 
water,  no  striking  development  of  the 
use  of  the  heavier  machine  for  naval 
purposes  can  be  recorded  this  year. 
There  is  equally  very  little  to  chroni- 
cle in  regard  to  aviation  in  foreign 
navies.  In  England-  half-a-dozen  naval 
oflicers  have  been  trained  privately,  and 
two  Valkyrie  machines  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Admiralty,  but  so  far 
nothing  has  been  done  officially  to 


encourage  aviation  in  the  navy.  In 
France  Commander  Daveluy  has  been 
commissioned  to  organise  a naval  ^ 
aerial  squadron,  and  a flying  ground  ; 
and  a depot  is  to  be  installed  at 
Toulon.  The  Russian  Admiralty  ' 
possesses  a fully-equipped  flying  school  : 
at  Sebastopol,  at  which  fourteen  officers 
have  already  been  trained.  The  United 
States  Navy  possesses  three  aeroplanes: 
a Wright,  a standard  Curtiss,  and  a 
new  two-seater  Curtiss  hydro-aeroplane 
The  organisation  is  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Chambers,  assisted  by  two 
qualified  pilots:  Lieuts.  J,  Eodgers  and 
T.  Ellyson. 


THE  AVIATION  INDUSTRY. 


The  aim  of  aeroplane  designers  and 
builders  has  been  this  year  rather  to 
perfect  existing  models  than  to  evolve 
new  types.  For  instance,  there  were  no 
original  features  in  the  shape  or 
general  constructional  details  of  most 
of  the  machines  that  were  seen  in 
October  at  Eheims.  where  took  place 
the  great  military  competition  organ- 
ised by  the  French  War  Office.  Exit 
the  tests  showed  that  the  aeroplanes 
were  more  solidly  built  than  was  the 
case  hitherto,  and  that,  generally,  the 
landing  chassis  had  been  strengthened 
so  considerably  that  the  machines 
could,  as  a rule,  fulfil  one  of  the 
essential  requirements  set  down  in  the 
rules,  namely,  alighting  on  stubble  or 
ploughed  land  without  damage. 
Another  noteworthj''  feature  was  the 
utilisation  of  three-bladed  and  foui*- 
bladed  propellei's.  Here  are  specifica- 
tions of  some  perfected  types  of  ma- 
chines : — 

Nieuport  Monoplane. — A three-seated 
machine  with  a total  length  of  29ft. 
6in.  The  lateral  stability  is  insured 
by  the  warping  of  the  wings,  which 
are  so  constructed  that  immediately 
one  of  them  is  bent  the  other  assumes 
a similar  though  contrary  deformation, 
tending  to  restore  equilibrium.  The 
body  is  sufficiently  high  to  hide  com- 
pletely the  pilot  and  passengers,  but 
its  sides  are  provided  with  transparent 
celluloid  panels,  situated  under  the 
wings,  enabling  the  occupants  to  see 
the  ground.  The  landing  chassis  is 
made  of  steel,  and  the  vertical  and 
norizontal  rudders  are  worked  by  one 
single  lever. 

Br^guet  “ Double  Monoplane.”— A 
giant  flying  machine  furnished  with 
a 140  h.p.  Gnome  motor.  Its  weight 
with  pilot,  passengers,  and  fuel  aboard 
is  nearly  2,500  lbs.  The  aeroplane  is 
designed  to  lift  three  passengers,  but 
the  constructor  is  confident  of  its 
ability  to  carry  eight. 

Borel  Monoplane. — Chassis  equipped 
with  four  wheels,  instead  of  two. 
Skids  strongly  connected,  with  fuselage. 
Engine,  140  h.p.  Gnome. 

Henry  Farman  Biplane.-— Weight  in 
.flying  trim  ; 950  kilogrammes.  Span  16 


metres.  Seats  of  pilot  and  passengers 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  main 
plane. 

Astra  Biplane.  — Furnished  with 
double  control  and  a 75  h.p.  Eenault 
motor. 

British  manufacturers  have  equally 
improved  considerably  the  aeroplanes  - 
placed  on  the  London  market.  Messrs. 
Short  have  just  completed  a biplane 
fitted  with  two  propellers  and  two  en- 
gines, while  Mr.  Barber  and  the  Bris- 
tol Company  have  also  introduced 
important  improvements  into  the  ma- 
chines coming  from  their  works. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1911,  im- 
ports, exports,  and  re-exports  into  and 
from  Great  Britain  of  aeroplanes  and 
parts,  show  the  following  amounts  as 
compared  to  the  totals  for  the  same 
period  in  1910: — 


1910 
(in  £) 

1911 
(in  £) 

Inc.  or 
Dec. 

Imports 

25,581 

22,694 

- 2,887 

Exports 

5,820 

9,611 

-f  3,791 

Ee- exports  

3,528 

8,354 

-b  4,826 

Appended  is  a table  giving  a com- 
parative return  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  present  and  past  years 
respectively : — 

Imports  and  Exports,  1910-11. 
Aeroplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  parts  thereof. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Ec- expor- 
tation. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

1910. 

1911. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Jan.  . . 

2,  .51 6 

1,196 

750 

1,088 

650 

Nil 

Feb. . . 

437 

3,129 

2,950 

1,786 

— 



Mar. . . 

7,616 

11,327 

128 

1,027 

600 

857 

April.. 

6,305 

2,110 

950 

807 

1,470 

4,343 

May . . 

846 

1,707 

400 

2,471 

350 

1,972 

June  .. 

7,961 

3,225 

642 

2,432 

558 

1.682 

July.. 

11,608 

9,822 

836 

2,256 

830 

643 

Aug. . . 

6,188 

2,873 

812 

2,153 

1,455 

265 

Sept . . 

1,034 

1,839 

4,340 

1,183 

1,668 

— 

44,411 

87,228 

11,308 

15,203 

7,481 

9,262 
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CLUBS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

THE  VICTIMS  OF  AVIATION. 


The  list  of  fatalities  is  a heavy  one 
this  year.  At  the  end  of  October,  1910, 
the  number  of  the  victims  of  aviation 
did  not  exceed  24,  but  in  the  12  months 
that  followed  no  fewer  than  80  flying 
men  have  lost  their  lives  in  the 
attempt  to  conquer  the  air.  Of  the 
total  number  five  wore  certificated 
British  aviators,  namely,  the  Hon.  C.  S. 
RoLi-s  (killed  on  July  12th,  1910,  at 
Bournemouth),  Cecil  Grace,  who  was 
lost  at  sea  in  December,  1910,  while  com- 
peting for  the  De  Forest  prize;  Mr. 
Gerald  Napier  (August  1st,  1911, 
at  Brooklands);  LIEITT.  OAMMEL,  one  of 
the  most  promising  officers  of  the 
Air  Battalion,  who  fell  at  Hendon 
while  testing  a new  machine  (September 
17th,  1911) ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Ridge,  whose 

CLUBS  AND 

The  most  important  body  interested  in 
I the  promotion  of  avintion  is  the  Federation 
. Aeronaiitique  Internationale,  Paris,  to  which 
are  affiliated  the  following  national  socie- 
ties : — 

Royal  Aero  Club  of  Great  Britain,  166, 
Piccadilly,  London. 

I Aero  Club  de  France,  35,  Rue  Francois  ler, 
i Paris. 

Aero  Club  of  America,  29,  West  396th 
Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

I Deutscher  Luftschiffer  Verband,  21,  Vos- 
I strasse,  Berlin,  W.  9. 

' Aero  Club  de  Belgique,  6,  Avenue  Marnix, 
Brussels. 

Societa  Aeronautica  Italiana,  70,  Via 
Muratte,  Rome. 

Aero  Club  Imperial  de  Russia,  6,  Moha- 
waia,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal 
clubs  in  the  British  Isles : — 

The  Royal  Aero  Club,  166,  Piccadilly,  W. 

AERODROMES  AND 

BrooTclands,  Weybridge,  Surrey.— Schools : 
Bristol,  Deperdussin,  A.  V.  Roe,  Nieuport, 
Hewlett  and  Blondeau,  Flanders,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Universal  Aviation  Co.,  &c.  Hen- 
don.— Schools ; Bleriot,  Grahame-White,  Val- 
kyrie, Chanter.  Salisbury  Plain— Schools  : 
Army  Ground,  Bristol.  Eastchurch,  Isle  of 
Sheppey : British  Aero  Club  flying  grounds. 
Piley. — School ; Blackburn  Aeroplane  Co. 
For  particulars  apply  to  Manager,  Balm 
Road,  Leeds.  Freshfield,  near  Liverpool. 


death  toqk  place  under  somewhat 
similar  circumstances  at  Farnborough. 

Among  the  many  other  notable  vic- 
tims were  Mr.  E.  Nieuport,  the  famous- 
constructor,  who  died  on  September 
15th  as  a result  of  a fall  while  taking 
part  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Sixth- 
Army  Corps  at  Verdun;  Mr.  John  B. 
Moisant,  the  American  aviator  (Decem- 
ber 21st,  1910);  M.  L.apfont,  one  of  the 
most  expert  pilots  of  the  Antoinette 
School;  Pierre-Marie  Bournigue,  the 
French  monopianist  (May  18th) ; and 
Capt.  EnGelhardt,  the  first  German  who 
ever  mounted  an  aeroplane,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  pioneers  of  aviation. 
Capt.  Engelhardt  met  his  death  at 
Johannisthal,  on  September  29th,  while 
piloting  a Wright  biplane. 

SOCIETIES. 

The  Aeronautical  Society,  53,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

The  Aerial  League  of  the  United  King- 
dom, Carlton  House,  Regent  Street,  W. 

The  Women’s  Aerial  League  of  the  British- 
Empire,  227,  Strand,  W.C. 

The  Scottish  Aeronautical  Society,  185,. 
Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

The  Irish  Aero  Club,  34,  Dawson  Street, 
Dublin. 

The  Manchester  Aero  Club,  9,  Albert 
Square,  Manchester. 

The  Midland  Aero  Club,  Grand  Hotel,  Bir- 
mingham. 

The  Bristol  and  AVest  of  England  Aero 
Club,  Star  Life  Buildings,  Bristol. 

The  Northumberland  Aero  Club,  4,  Rose- 
bery Crescent,  Jesmond,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Coventry  Aeronautical  Society,  18,. 
Hertford  Street,  Coventry. 

The  Lancashire  Aero  Club,  The  Aero  Cluh 
House,  Blackpool. 

FLYING  SCHOOLS. 

Portholme,  near  Huntingdon.  Brighton^ 
Shoreham,  Sussex.  Northfall  Meadov), 
Dover.  Beccles,  Suffolk.  Liverpool  Aviation- 
School : Sandheys  Avenue,  Waterloo.  Llan- 
dudno and  North  Wales  Aerodrome.  South- 
port  Aerodrome.  Wolverhampton  Aero- 
drome. Barrhead,  near  Glasgow.— Aerodrome 
and  flying  school.  Apply  Scottish  Aviat’on 
Co.,  185,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow.  Lanark.— 
Ewen  school.  Tuition  on  Bleriot  or  Deper- 
dussin monoplanes. 


NEW  CERTIFICATES  FOR  PILOTS. 


The  British  Aero  Club  have  decided  to 
grant  a special  certificate  to  aviators  who 
have  passed  the  following  tests 

A.  — Candidates  must  hold  the  F^d^ration 
A^ronatique  Internationale  aviator’s  certifi- 
cate, and  be  entered  on  the  competitors’ 
register  of  the  Royal  Aero  Club. 

B.  — The  requirements  are  : — 

(1)  A cross-country  flight,  out  and  back, 
round  a point  situated  at  least  60  miles 
from  the  start.  The  turaing  point  will  be 
selected  by  the  Royal  Aero  Club,  and  will 
not  be  indicated  to  the  candidate  until  one 


hour  before  the  starting  time  selected  by 
the  candidate.  This  flight  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  three  hours  of  the  selected 
starting  time. 

(2)  A separate  altitude  flight  of  at  least 
l,00Gft.  rise,  which  shall  be  verified  by  re- 
cording  barograph  sealed  by  the  observers 
before  the  start. 

(3)  To  glide  from  a height  of  at  least 
500ft.  above  the  ground  to  earth,  witip 
engine  completely  cut  off,  and  alight  under 
normal  conditions  within  100  yards  from  the 
starting  point.  This  glide  may,  .at  the- 


candidate’s  option,  he  tlie  conclusion  of 
Test  2. 

To  secure  the  ordinary  certificate  "ranted 
by  the  British  Aero  Club  in  accordance  with 
tlio  regulations  of  the  F6d4ration  A6ro- 
niibique  Internationale,  candidates  must 
accomplish  the  three  following  tests ; — 

(1)  A.  Two  distance  flights,  consisting  of 
at  least  5 kil.  (3  miles  185  yards),  each  in 
a closed  circuit,  the  distance  to  be  measured 
as  described  below. 

B,  One  altitude  flight,  consisting  of  a 
minimum  height  of  50  metres  (164ft.),  which 

BRITISH  PRI5 

British  Empire  Michelin  Cup  (No.  i). 

— The  holder  of  the  cup  for  1912  and 
the  winner  of  the  sum  of  £500  in  cash, 
attached  to  the  trophy,  will  be  the 
competitor  who,  on  October  31st,  1912, 
shall  have  accomplished  the  greatest 
distance  on  an  aeroplane  in  flight 
without  touching  the  ground.  The 
minimum  distance  to  be  covered  shall 
be  250  miles  round  tv/o  or  more  mark 
posts  for  the  necessary  number  of 
circuits.  It  is  possible  that  these  con- 
ditions may  be  modified  by  the  Aero 
Club,  but  due  notice  wdll,  of  course,  be 
given  to  intending  competitors. 

British  Empire  Michelin  Cup  (No.  2). 
—The  Michelin  Tyre  Company  has  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Aero  Club  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  competition  by 
British  aviators,  the  sum  of  £1,800, 


may  form  part  of  one  of  the  two  flight.s 
prescril)ed  above. 

(2)  The  course  on  which  the  aviator 
accomplishes  tests  A must  be  marked  out 
by  two  posts,  situated  not  more  than  500 
metres  (547  yards)  apart. 

(3)  After  each  turn  round  one  of  the  posts 
the  aviator  must  change  the  direction  when 
going  round  the  second  post,  .so  that  the 
circuit  will  consist  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  five  figures  of  “ 8.” 

(4)  The  distance  flown  shall  be  reckoned 
as  if  in  a straight  line  from  post  to  post. 

ES  FOR  1912. 

divided  into  three  yearly  awaras  as 

follow’^s : — 

£400  for  the  year  1911. 

£000  for  tile  year  1912. 

£800  for  the  year  1913. 

Army  and  Navy  Aviation  Prizes.— 

Mr.  A.  Mortimer  Singer  has  presented 
to  the  Royal  Aero  Club  the  sum  of 
£1,000  for  competition  by  commissioned 
officers  in  His  Majesty’s  Regular  Army, 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  Royal 
Marines  on  the  active  list.  The  prize 
will  be  divided  as  follows:  — 


Army  £500 

Navy  and  Marines  £500 


The  winner  to  be  the  officer  who, 
accompanied  by  a passenger,  also  in 
the  Regular  Service,  makes  on  an  aero- 
plane the  longest  cross-country  flight 
between  April  Ist,  1911,  and  March  31st, 
1912,  both  days  inclusive.  The  flight 
must  be  confined  to  the  British  Isles. 


AIRSHIPS  AND  FREE  BALLOONS. 


Except  for  the  sensational  but  abor- 
tive attempt  made  towards  the  end  of 
1910  by  an  American  aeronaut  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  from  the  United  States 
to  England,  and  two  remarkable  per- 
formances made  recently  by  diri- 
gibles in  France  and  in  Germany 
respectively,  the  history  of  the  lighter- 
than-air  machine  for  the  past  year  is 
but  a record  of  accidents  and  disasters. 
The  most  notable  events  are  set  down 
below  in  tabular  form : — 

May  Uth.  Wreck  of  the  “ Lebaudy,” 
the  National  Fund  Airship  at  Farn- 
borotagh.  In  the  craft  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  were  seven  people,  among 
whom  M.  Capazza,  the  pilot,  M.  Julliot. 
the  designer  of  the  vessel,  and  Major 
Sir  A.  Bannermann.  The  airship  rose 
to  a height  of  nearly  800ft.,  but  in 
attempting  a descent,  the  “ Lebaudy  ” 
crashed  into  a cluster  of  fir  trees,  the 
top  branches  of  which  pierced  the  enve- 
lope. The  vessel  then  settled  down,  a 
total  wreck,  with  one  end  of  its  rigid 
framework  supported  by  the  trees  and 
the  other  end  resting  on  the  roof  of  a 
house.  Fortunately  the  accident  did 
not  result  in  any  loss  of  life. 

May  I5th.  Reconstructed  “ Deutsch- 
land " again  wrecked  at  Dusseldorf. 

July  19th.  “ Clement  Bayard  IV,"  at 

La  Molte  Breuil,  rises  to  a height  of 
6,580ft.,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  a 
record  for  dirigible  balloons. 

Sevtemher  2Uth.  Wreck  of  the  British 


Naval  Dirigible  No.  1 at  Barrow-in- 
Furness.  At  the  first  attempt  to  make 
an  ascent,  the  airship,  which  nad  cost 
the  country  a sum  amounting  to 
nearly  £100,000.  was  seen  to  buckle. 
One  of  the  balloonets  burst  and  the 
vessel  practically  broke  in  two. 

.September  25th.  During  a two-hour 
speed  trial,  the  French  Military  Dirigi- 
ble, "Adjutant  Reau,"  was  timed  to 
attain  a speed  of  55  kil.  an  hour.  Pre- 
viously to  the  trial  the  "Adjutant 
Reau  ” hjid  accomplished  the  remark- 
able performance  of  remaining  in  the 
air  21h.  20m.,  covering  a distance  of 
917-4  kil. 

Octoher  16th.  Details  are  given  of 
work  done  by  the  Zeppelin  liner 
“ Schwaben " during  the  54  days  she 
has  been  in  service.  In  that  period 
the  " Schwaben  ” made  81  ascents,  in- 
cluding nine  long  voyages,  ranging 
from  120  to  240  miles.  She  has  been 
in  the  air  for  187  hours  altogether,  has 
covered  10,811  kil.,  and  carried  1,675 
passengers. 

Octoher  18th.  Official  results  of  the 
Gordon-Bennett  Balloon  Race,  held  iij 
America,  give  the  victory  to  Germany. 
Starting  from  Kansas  City  in  the 
" Berlin  II."  Lieut.  Gericke  covered  .% 
distance  of  440  miles,  landing  at  Hal- 
combe,  Wisconsin.  An  American  bal- 
loon, the  " Buck  Eye,"  was  second  with 
360  miles,  and  a second  German  balloon 
being  tliird  with  330  miles. 


COMPETITIONS. 
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Results  of  Latest  Compe- 
titions. 

British  Empire  Michelin  Cup  "No. 
ictober  29th,  1911:  S.  F.  CODY,  at  LalYan  s 
•lain,  for  a flicht  of  2G1  miles  800  in 

li.  2dni.  Machine  used  : Cody  biplane,  ntted 
I'ith  a 60-80  h.p.  Green  motor.  A sum  of 
2500  in  cash  is  attached  to  the  trophy 
(ffered  annually  for  the  contest. 

' Winner  in  1909-10:  J.  T.  C.  Moore-Bra- 
lazon,  on  March  1st,  1910,  at  Eastchurch, 
or  a flight  of  10  miles. 

Winner  in  1910-11 : S.  F.  Cody,  on  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1910,  at  Laffan’s  Plain,  for  a flight 
)f  185  miles  787  yards.  . 

£li!,,000  Military  Competition  at  Rhetms.— 
rhe  eliminating  tests  in  the  great  military 
lying  competition  organised  by  the  French 
Government  were  brought  to  a conclusion  on 
October  31st,  1911.  Out  of  32  machines 
mtered  10  successfully  accomplished  the 
tests,  which  included,  among  other  condi- 
tions: (1)  Alighting  on  and  rising  from 
joloughed  fields;  (2)  carrying  a load  of  300 
'kilogrammes  (660lbs.)  over  and  above  the 
requisite  petrol,  oil,  water,  &c. ; (3)  flying 
without  a stop  over  a circular  course,  the 
machine  carrying  its  full  load  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  its  speed ; (4)  attaining,  with 
I the  full  load,  a height  of  500  metres 
I, (1,640ft.)  within  15  minutes. 

' Among  the  successful  competing  aeroplanes 
were  one  Nieuport  monoplane  (piloted  by 
Weymann),  two  Deperdussin  monoplanes, 
'two  Breguet  biplanes,  one  Henry  Farman 
'biplane,  and  one  Maurice  Farman  biplane. 

T.  BEAUGEARD. 


It  is  worth  your  while  to  Bay 
Direct  from 

THE  RELIANCE 
LUBRICATING 
OIL  COMPANY 

The  Best  in 

Anti-Corrosive  Lubricants 
for  Motor  Cars,  &c. 

Taxi-Cab  Oil,  1/3  per  gal.;  “A”  Motor- 
Car  Oil,  1/9;  “B”  Autoleum  Motor- 
Car  Lubricant,  2/6  ; Astral  Disinfectant. 
2/6;  Turpolene  (the  new  Turpentine), 
1/9  per  gallon. 

Barrels  free,  carriage  paid. 

Solid  and  Liquid  Oils  for  all  Purposes. 
“Reloc,”  the  Sportsman’s  Friend,  1/- 
per  bottle,  post  free  1/3 


THE 

Reliance  Lubricating  Oil  Co. 

19  & 20,  Water  Lane, 

Gt.  Tower  St.,  LONDON,  E.C- 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  WAGES. 


Complete  figures  of  wage  movements 
in  this  country  do  not  exist,  but  the 
Board  of  Trade  has  compiled  a table 
of  index  numbers  based  on  the  move- 
ment of  wages  in  agriculture,  coal- 
mining, textiles,  building,  and  engineer- 
ing. 1900  was  taken  as  the  standard 


year.  Thus— 
Year. 


1875 

1885 

1895 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


Index 

No. 

Year.  . 

Index 

No. 

90 

1904 

. 97 

84 

1905 

97 

89 

1906 

98 

100 

1907 

. 102 

99 

1908 

. 101 

98 

1909 

. 100 

97 

1910 

. 100 

By  comparing  this  table  wdth  the 
index  numbers  of  prices  on  page  219  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  these  trades,  taken 
as  a whole,  wages  have  not  increased 


since  1900,  though  the  cost  of  living 
has  jumped  upwards  about  10  per  cent. 

The  general  downward  movement  in 
wages  which  began  in  1908  and  con- 
tinued during  the  greater  part  of  1909 
gave  place  early  in  1910  to  a slight 
upward  tendency,  which  was  on  the 
whole  maintained  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  with  the  result  that  the 
general  level  of  wages  at  the  end  of 
1910  was,  with  two  exceptions  (1907  and 
1908)  higher  than  at  the  end  of  any  year 
since  1893,  when  statistics  of  changes  in 
rates  of  wages  were  first  systematically 
collected.  The  net  effect  of  the  changes 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  as 
taking  effect  in  1910  was  an  increase  of 
£14,500  per  week  in  the  wages  of  548,900 
workneople.  In  1909  a net  decrease  of 
£68,900  per  week  was  sustained  by 
1,154,800  workpeople. 


TOWN  PLANNING. 


, The  Local  Government  Board  have 
already  given  authority  to  the  following 
local  authorities  to  prepare  a Town 
Planning  Scheme  under  the  Housing, 
Town  Planning,  &c..  Act.  1909 : Bir- 
mingham Corporation:  (a)  Quinton, 

Harborne,  &c..  Scheme,  2,320  acres ; (b) 
East  Birmingham  Scheme,  1,442  acres. 
Chesterfield  Corporation,  60  acres. 
North  Bromsgrove  Urban  District  Coun- 


cil, 554  acres.  Oldbury  Urban  District 
Council,  1,780  acres  (approx.).  Rochdale 
Corporation,  43  acres.  Ruislip-North- 
wood  Urban  District  Council.  5,906 
acres.  Applications  have  also  been 
made  by : Bournemouth  Corporation, 

202  acres.  Hanwell  Urban  District 
Council  (not  stated).  Liverpool  Corpor- 
ation, 88  acres.  Middleton  Corporation. 
300  acres.  Various  other  local  authori- 
ties have  schemes  under  consideration. 
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I9II  IN  THE  CITY. 

By  THK  CITY  EDITOU  Oi*  TIIB  “ DAILY  NEWS.” 

Tho  Bainking  Wonid. 


Financially,  1911  has  been  a very 
eventful  year. 

Banking,  for  example,  on  which  the 
whole  financial  structure  pivots,  has 
encountered  developments  of  excep- 
tional significance.  Witness  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Birkbeck  Building  Society, 
which,  in  conducting  a banking  busi- 
ness on  ” popular  ” lines,  attempted  to 
fill  the  wide  gap  between  the  ordinary 
savings  bank  and  the  great  commer- 
cial institutions.  Of  even  greater  con- 
sequence has  been  the  affair  of  the 
Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  though  it  did 
not  at  the  time  excite  such  general 
Interest  and  comment.  Neither  of 
these  institutions  was  of  mushroom 
growth;  both  had  progressed  from 
small  beginnings  to  a position  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  Briefly,  they  out- 
grew their  original  constitution;  unlike 
the  big  joint  stocks  they  proved  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  more  exacting 
requirements  of  modern  banking  prac- 
tice. In  both  instances  the  trouble 
originated  in  the  market  depreciation 
of  gilt-edged  stock,  necessitating  the 
constant  provision  out  of  profits  for 
the  consequential  losses.  Reasonably 
it  may  be  asked  why,  if  the  commer- 
cial banks  weathered  the  storm,  such 

gopular  institutions  failed  to  do  so? 

ut  while  the  primary  consideration  of 
the  commercial  banks  is  the  earning  of 
profits  for  the  shareholders,  the  objec- 
tive of  the  other  is  to  encourage  thrift. 
The  energies  of  the  one  are  centred  in 
the  earning  of  profits  in  the  financing 
of  commerce  or  trade,  a fluctuating 
but  remunerative  business.  This  they 
can  do,  not  with  the  shareholder 
capital  alone,  but  with  the  monies  re- 
ceived in  custody  for  safety  and 
security.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
" people's  ” bank  possesses  no  capital 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  Their 
system  is  to  accept  money  from  the 
public,  to  whom  they  allow  a fixed  rate 
of  interest.  This  is  to  encourage  thrift. 
Such  money  is  invested  in  stocks;  the 
difference  between  the  dividend  earned 
and  the  rate  of  interest  allowed  to  the 
depositors  ought  to  provide  sufficient 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  management, 
any  surplus  being  accumulated  in  order 
to  provide  against  contingencies.  While 
gilt-edged  stock  (British  Funds,  Consols, 
&c.)  were  what  they  were  a few  years 
ago,  the  system  acted  well  enough,  but 
the  depreciation  in  market  values  that 
has  occurred  almost  uninterruptedly 
since  has  actually  entailed  serious 
losses  with  which  this  co-operative  sav- 
ings bank  system  was  inadequate  to 
cope. 


It  was  with  the  object  of  placing  tliia 
Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  on  a sounder  basis 
(at  December  31st,  1010,  it  had  £18,542,280 
due  to  depositors,  including  interest)  thall 
practically  all  of  the  leading  joint  stock  and 
kindred  banking  institutions  of  the  co'untryj 
iieaded  by  the  Bank  of  England,  decided  to 
act  in  unison.  It  was  the  most  important 
development  of  recent  years.  The  leading 
companies  carrying  on  business  in  Yorkshire 
agreed  to  subscribe  a sum  of  £2,000,000  in 
order  to  form  a new  company,  to  be  called 
the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank,  Ltd.,  having  it 
capital  paid  up  to  the  extent  of  £750,000.  a 
reserve  fund  of  £750,000,  and  an  uncalled 
capital  of  £.500,000,  which  agreed  to  take 
over  the  liabilities  and  assets  of  the  York- 
shire Penny  Bank.  As  to  the  vital  question 
of  the  depreciation  in  securities  an  imposing 
array  of  London  banks  agreed  to  give  indi- 
vidual guarantees  to  the  new  company  for 
a very  substantial  total  to  provide  for  the  ( 
possible  future  depreciation  of  securities  be  { 
yond  an  agreed  amount.  It  seems  impossibi  j 
to  belittle  the  importance  of  this  develo'  [ 
meut  in  the  banking  world.  ' ' 

There  is  also  the  unfortunate  collapse  <. 
that  important  international  concern,  tin-  ' 
Bank  of  Egypt.  The  dividend  record 

of  the  concern  was  a good  one,  but  now 
shareholders  have  not  only  to  face  the  loss 
of  subscribed  capital,  but  also  will  have  t-o 
provide  the  uncalled  liability  of  £12.  10s. 
per  share,  illustrating  the  risk  of  partly-  , 
paid-up  shares.  Practically  all  banks  have 
such  a reserved  liability,  which,  by-the-way, 
is  insurable.  This  is  interesting. 

Yet  .another  regrettable  incident  of  the  : 
banking  world  was  the  fact  that  one  of  i 
those  rapidly-disappearing  provident  instb  I 
tutions,  the  Stamford,  Spalding,  and  Boston  j 
Bank,  was  obliged  by  force  of  circumstances  | 
to  surrender  its  individuality  and  submit  to  | 
absorption  in  Barclay  & Co.,  Ltd.  To  quote  : 
the  chairman : “We  have  taken  this  step 
reluctantly,  not  because  we  want  to  sur-  , 
render  our  local  independence,  but  because,  I 
after  grave  deliberation,  we  felt  that  it  I 
was  not  only  advisable,  but  necessary,  to  ‘ 
strengthen  subsidies  by  amalgamation  with 
a strong  London  bank.” 

Of  quite  a different  character,  though  of 
undoubted  importance,  is  the  other  develop- 
ment in  the  banking  world — the  extension 
of  English  joint  stock  banks  abroad.  Of 
course,  they  have  been  represented  abroa<I 
by  agencies,  but  the  decision  of  Lloyd's 
Bank,  Ltd.,  the  largest  of  joint  stock  insti- 
tutions to  possess  a subsidiary  in  Paris,  is 
the  beginning,  so  it  is  thought,  of  a general 
movement  in  this  direction.  Some  of  the 
conservative  bankers  profess  to  believe  that 
this  “ progressive  move  ” is  fraught  with 
risks,  a view  which  is  not  shared  by  other 
authorities. 


Bi'itssh  Securities 

The  reasons  contributing  to  the  fall 
of  Oonsols  are  dealt  with  at  length  on 
another  page.  Hut  the  whole  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  have  had  to  con- 
tend loss  against  the  ominous  aspect 


assumed  by  the  Morocco  question,  fc 
lowed  by  the  Turco-Italian  troubl 
and  the  internal  struggle  in  Chin 
Capital  is  very  susceptible,  and  t 
Franco-German  tussle  induced  a fe* 


BRITISH  SECURITIES. 
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inpr  of  extreme  nervousness.  The  fact 
that  these  bickerings  were  protracted 
served  to  dissipate  confidence,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  the  propensity 
for  utilising  the  proverbial  stocking  is 
increased. 

. The  welcome  change  in  the  general 
(attitude  towards  British  Railway  securi- 
ties as  investments  was  the  result,  not 
i only  of  the  growth  of  earnings  coinci- 
‘ dent  to  the  industrial  activity  of  the 
‘ country,  but  to  the  benefits  that 
, accrued  to  the  companies  from  the 
. policy  initiated  a year  or  two  ago  of 
' working  in  co-operation.  This  resulted 
in  the  elimination  of  unremuneratiye 
I competition  and  material  economies  in 
! operating  costs,  hence  the  profits 
earned  were  substantially  greater. 
Dividends  consequently  increased,  and 
considerable  sums  were  appropriated 
out  of  net  revenue  to  the  reserve  funds 
, and  for  providing  for  renewals,  &c. 
But  the  determination  of  the  men  to 
struggle  for  better  conditions  caused, 

! as  is  but  natural,  a revulsion  of  feel- 
’ ing;  hence  values  crumbled.  It  is 
vorth  while  to  compare  the  dividends 
ictually  paid  in  respect  of  the  first  six 
aonths  of  1911  with  those  of  the  cor- 
esponding period  of  preceding  years. 
' If  course,  the  first  six  months  is  the 
' 'lean”  period,  and  that  from  July  to 
December  is  the  ‘‘  fat  ” period,  when 
the  payments  are  higher. 


Per  cent,  per  annum. 


1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

G.E.  .. 

M 

n 

li 

1 

H 

2i 

G.W. 

4 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

4 

L.  & Y. 

3 

H 

4 

4 

3 

H 

n 

4i 

L.N.W. 

5 

5 

H 

4i 

4 

6 

Mid. 

(def. 

st’ek) 

2 

2 

2i 

n 

2i 

H 

N.E.  .. 

5 

4i 

H 

5i 

4 

5 

6 

' The  optimistic  feeling  as  to  the  im- 
' proving  position  of  Home  Railways  is 


shown  by  the  following  comparison  of 
the  level  of  prices  during  the  year  to 
date 


Jan.l 

llili’st 

Low’t 

Sep.25 

Gt.  Gen.  Pref.  Ord 

24  i 

37| 

22i 

28 

Gt.  Eastern  .... 

69i 

m 

63 

66  i 

Gt.  North.  Defd. . . 

51| 

57  i 

4* *4^ 

50| 

Gt.  Western  .... 

125^ 

136 

116^- 

120 

L.  & N.  Western . . 

138 

151 

131i 

135i 

Midland  Defd. 

65^ 

79i 

65i 

70* 

S.  Eastern  Defd.  . . 

42 

60 

41 

52| 

The  extent  of  the  natural  reaction  from 
extreme  optimism  to  normal  reasoning 
in  rubber  shares  is  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  of  boom  prices  with 


Anglo  Malay  .... 

Hig’st. 

1910 

39/- 

Hig’st 

27/6 

Low’t 

15/- 

Batu  Caves  .... 

19 

m 

10* 

Cicely  

66/3 

52/6 

27/6 

Consol  Malay  .... 

35/6 

26/6 

14/- 

Highlands  & Land 

10 

31 

Linggi  

70/9 

55/3 

32/6 

Malacca  

18i- 

m 

6* 

Vallambrosa  .... 

65/- 

42/6 

24/9 

Sep. 25 
15/6 

27/6 

14/- 

3^ 

32/- 

8 

24/9 


In  the  case  of  the  gold  mining  indus- 
try of  the  Transvaal,  it  is  found  pos- 
sible to  treat  at  a profit  gold-bearing 
ore  that  not  so  long  ago  was  unpro- 
fitable to  handle.  The  following  statis- 
tics, prepared  by  the  “Financial  Times,” 
gives  the  output  of  feold  and  the 
dividends  declared  by  the  Transvaal 
companies : — 

Value  of  Dividends 

Gold.  declared. 

1903  12,628,057  ..  3,368,837 

1904  16,028,883  ..  3,934,958 

1905  20,854,440  ..  4,864,139 

1906  24,616,704  ..  5,741,761 

1907  27,410,210  ..  7,098,212 

1908  29,986,469  ..  8,757,882 

1909  31,005,939  . . 9,505,018 

1910  31,995,286  ..  9,130,958 

1911  25,908, 778t  ..  4,500,000* 

* Nine  months.  t Approximately. 


WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 


The  number  of  radiotelegrams  dealt 
with  at  the  Post-office  Coast  Stations 
during  the  year  shows  a total  increase 
of  15,808,  the  outward  radiotelegrams 
to  ships  reaching  a total  of  5,640,  and 
inward  radiotelegraras  from  ships 
34,161. 

The  revenue  derived  by  the  Post-office 
from  these  radiotelegrams  was  £7,941. 
The  Post  office  Stations  at  present 
I open  for  general  correspondence  ivith 
j,  ships  at  sea  are  as  follows: — 

Caister  (Norfolk).  Lizard  (Cornwall). 

North  Foreland  (Kent).  Seaforth  (Lancashire). 

( Niton  (Isle  of  Wight).  Rosslare  (Wexford). 

Bolt  Head  (Devonshire).  Crookhaven  (Cork). 

, Malin  Head  (Donegal). 

Two  additional  Stations  are  to  be 
provided;  one,  of  medium  range  (about 
250  miles),  v.ull  be  situated  at  or  near 
Nev,rcastle-on  Tyne.  This  station  will 
■ventually  supersede  the  private 
nation  at  Cullercoats,  at  present  used 
>r  commercial  purposes  under  provi- 
onal  permission. 

Arrangements  were  recently  made 
•r  accenting  radiotelegrams  at  Post- 


offices  for  transmission  at  the  rate  of 
3s.  a word  by  way  of  the  Marconi 
Company’s  long-range  station  at 
Poldhu  in  Cornwall,  when  the  ships  for 
which  they  are  intended  are  beyond 
the  range  of  the  Post-office  Coast 
Stations.  It  is  now  possible  to  commu- 
nicate from  any  Post-office  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Avith  certain  of  the 
large  Atlantic  liners,  fitted  with  Mai’- 
coni  long-distance  apparatus,  at  any 
time  during  their  voyage  between  this 
country  and  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  If  the  vessel  has  passed  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  Poldhu  Station, 
the  messages  are  transmitted  by  cable 
to  the  long-range  station  of  the  Marconi 
Company  at  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  ships 
without  additional  charge. 

The  work  of  fitting  up  the  apparatus 
for  wireless  telegraphy  at  the  General 
Post-office  is  nearing  completion,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  telegraphic 
service  will  soon  be  in  direct  “ wire- 
less ” communication  with  the  outside 
world. 


THE  WORLD  OF  ART. 


Should  Britain  follow  the  lead  of 
Italy  and  introduce  a Pacca  law,  or 
can  any  wise  provision  be  made 
against  the  swift  depletion  of  the  his- 
toric art  collections  of  this  country? 
That  question  comes  first,  perhaps,  in  a 
survey  of  art  matters  during  1911. 
Initially  it  must  be  determined  whether 
or  not  the  competition  for  master- 
pieces of  the  past  is  “ a mere  craze," 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  transfer 
to  America  or  elsewhere  of  certain 
momentous  works  involves  our  coun- 
try in  real  loss.  An  emphatic  answer 
may  be  deduced  from  the  robbery  of 
Leonardo’s  " Mona  Lisa.”  All  have 
the  opportunity  to  ponder,  to  profit  by, 
the  great  poetry  of  Chaucer,  of  Shakes- 
peare, of  Milton.  The  " Mona  Lisa  " 
cannot  be  reproduced  as  is  a poem. 
The  disappearance  of  the  picture  from 
the  Louvre  means  that  Leonardo’s 
genius,  creatively  potent,  as  revealed 
therein,  no  longer  quickens  through 
the  eye,  mind,  heart,  and  spirit.  Ee- 
move  from  the  sphere  of  conscious- 
ness surviving  examples  of  all  art — 
architecture.  sculpture,  literature, 
music,  the  pictorial  arts — and  life 
would  become  how  impoverished.  I hold 
that  reverence  for  great  pictures  of  the 
past  is  as  rational  and  well  founded 
as  is  reverence  for  other  achievements 
whose  spirit  by  a process  of  interpene- 
tration ministers  to  the  most  fun- 
damental needs  of  humanity.  The 
New  World  calls  for  pictorial  treasure 


By  frank  hinder. 


to  enrich  the  life  of  its  people;  Ameri- 
can millionaires  possess  the  where- 
withal to  obtain  what  they  desire. 
Nevertheless,  is  it  not  a public  duty  to 
retain  for  England  certain  works  still 
in  English  private  collections? 

Our  National  Gallery,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  the  (finest  in  the  world;  yet 
when,  instead  of  being  permanently 
housed  there,  “ The  Mill  ” went  to 
America,  the  loss  was  incalculable. 
The  legitimate  purchase  tii  behalf  of 
the  N.ational  Gallery  of  Mabuse’s 
" Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  superbly 
skilled  and  highly  instructive  though 
it  be,  is  a poor  set-off  against  the  loss 
to  this  country  of  a landscape  wherein 
are  nobly  uttered  the  fathoming  power 
and  the  tenderness  of  Kembrandt.  The 
enormous  prices  now  ruling  are  a 
result  of  the  va.st  accumulations  of 
wealth.  They  should  not  catise  thought- 
ful persons  to  condemn  Old  Masters  or 
to  suppofse  thaA  the  often  exaggerated 
competition  conflicts  in  thj  main  wit.h 
the  support  o.f  modern  art.  Govern- 
ments can  do  little  or  nothing  until — 
and  when  will  that  be? — the  governed 
awaken  to  the  vital  importance  of  this 
question.  In  addition  to  ‘‘The  Mill" 
(£100,000).  Mr.  Widener  secured  Ver- 
meer’s exquisite  " Woman  Weighing 
Pearls,"  report  says  for  about  £65,000, 
while  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  paid  some  £80,000 
for  Velasquez’s  long-lost  ‘‘  Philip  IV.,’’ 
painted  at  Fraga  in  1644. 


The  Housing  of  the  National  Collections^ 


In  March,  five  new  rooms,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  National  Gallery, 
fire-proofed  and  well  lighted,  were 
opened,  and  later  final  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  isolatibn  of  the 
whole  building.  Shortly  the  great 
additions  to  the  British  Museum, 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Burnet,  A.R.S.A., 
are  to  be  available,  and  these  will 
enhance  the  utility  of  that  students’ 
Mecca,  whose  collections  were  notably 
enriched  by  the  generous  Huth  be- 
quest of  50  rare  books  and  MSS., 
selected  by  the  Museum  from  the  valu- 
able library.  Mr.  Arthur  Skinner  died 
shortly  before  the  opening  in  March  of 
the  wonderful  Salting  collection, 
with  the  acquisition  of  which  for  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  he  was 
concerned.  Knighthoods  were  con- 
ferred on  Sydney  Colvin  and  Dr.  G.  F. 
Warner,  Keepers  respectively  of  the 
Prints  and  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum;  on  R.  S.  Lorimer,  architect 
of  the  Thistle  Chapel;  on  Thomas 
Brock,  R A.,  and  Goscombe  John,  R.A., 
sculptors;  and  on  the  learned  critic, 
Claude  Phillips,  who  retired  from 
Keepership  of  the  Wallace  Gallery. 
Sir  Claude  Phillips’s  place  was  taken 
by  that  brilliant  sensitivist,  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacColl,  who  at  the  Tate  Gallery  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  Aitken, 
widely  appreciated  for  his  10  years’ 


conduct  of  the  V/hitechapel  Gallery. 

In  Edinburgh  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy,  inaugurating  its  dignified 
new  home,  gave  an  object  lesson  in 
spacing  and  general  arrangement  to 
organisers  of  exhibitions  of  modern 
works;  and  on  July  19th  the  King  pre- 
sided at  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Thistle  Knights,  which  ranks 
high  among  the  achievements  of  our 
time  as  an  issue  of  loyal  and  zealous 
co-operation  between  architect,  stone 
and  wood  carvers,  workers  in  stained 
glass  and  metal. 

Mr.  Walter  Greaves,  “ pupil  of  Whistler,’’ 
till  now  unknown  save  in  Chelsea,  made  his 
d^but  as  an  old  New  Master  at  the  Goupil 
Gallery,  as  at  the  Chenil  Gallery  did  the 
‘‘  Post-Impressionist  ’’  sculptor,  Mr.  Eric 
Gill,  two  of  whose  most  remarkable  works 
were  acquired  by  ' the  Contemporary  Art 
Society.  Deserving  of  support  is  the  Wal- 
pole Society,  established  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Fin- 
berg  to  promote  the  study  and  a'pprccia- 
tion  of  British  art.  In  electing  to  associate- 
ship  Messrs.  D.  Y.  C-arneron,  Mark  Fi.sher, 
John  Lavery,  and  C.  H.  Shannon,  the  Royal 
Academy  hinted  at  further  emancipation. 
At  Christie’s  Raeburn’s  ‘‘  Mrs.  Robertson 
Williamson  ’’  made  22,300  guineas,  this  in- 
creasing the  auction  “ record  " for  a pic- 
ture in  Britain  by  8,250  guineas.  The 
Richard  Bennett  collection  of  Oriental  porce- 
lain was  sold  to  an  Englishman  for  about 
£300. 000. 


AKT. 


Public  Monuments  and  Historic  Buildings. 


Seldom  has  there  been  greater  need 
in  London  than  during  1911  for  the 
intervention  in  public  affairs  of  an 
enlightened  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on 
our  national  monuments,  prominent 
artists  are  employed,  yet  again  and 
again  these  efforts  seem  fore-dooraed 
to  ineffectiveness.  No  authoritative 
person  would  to-day  venture  to  cite  the 
Albert  Memorial  as  an  artistic  triumph, 
and  many  later  if  somewhat  less  am- 
bitious ventures  are  no  worthier  as 
sculpturesque  expressions  of  imp9v- 
tant  themes.  The  national  memorial 
to  Queen  Victoria,  which  King  Edward 
did  not  live  to  unveil,  has  failed  to  add 
a great  work  of  art  to  those  in  the 
Metropolis.  Again  the  endeavour  has 
been  to  represent  much  that  is  appro- 
nriate,  and  this  has  been  skilfully 
accomplished  by  Sir  Thomas  Brock, 
E.A.  The  lack  of  impressiveness  is 
due  in  part  to  the  lack  of  a governing 
idea,  whereto  detail  is  strictly  subor- 
dinated. With  regard  to  the  projected 
memorial  to  King  Edward  VI 1.,  the 
location  of  which  has  aroused  contro- 
versy, the  “ Burlington  Magazine  ” 
'rightly  urged  that  it  would  be  a 
capital  mistake  not  to  throw  this  open 
to  public  competition.  “ The  occasions 
are  so  rare  on  which  any  form  of 
national  competition  can  be  encouraged 
that  to  refuse  to  the  many  capable 
artists  this  chance,  however  slight  it 
may  be,  of  expressing  their  vnews  and 


ideas  of  such  an  artistic  creation  is 
a short-sighted  policy,  which  goes  some 
way  to  prove  the  contempt  in  which 
British  art  is  held  by  the  pverning 
classes  of  this  country.”  The  ciioice 
of  Mr.  Bertram  Mackennal,  A.R.A.. 
without  any  such  competition,  did  not 
inspire  gensral  confidence,  particularly 
in  view  of  his  disappointing  designs 
for  the  new  coins  and  stamps.  The 
question  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Bridge  is 
another  in  which  public  art-interests 
require  to  be  safeguarded.  Again, 
with  certain  notable  exceptions,  what 
a sorrj'’  spectacle  gala  London  pre- 
sented to  colonial  and  foreign  visitors 
at  the  time  of  the  Coronation  festivi- 
ties. Yet  before  there  can  be  any 
effective  Ministry  of  Pine  Arte,  te  carry 
out  a broad  constructive  policy, 
national  spirit  on  the  subject  must  be 
awakened.  It  will  be  instructn^e  to 
see  what  Rodin  makes  of  his  Whistler 
memorial  for  the  Chelsea  Embankment, 
upon  which  for  several  years  he  has 
been  engaged.  Outside  London,  the 
Tattershall  “ tragedy,”  namely,  the  sale 
and  spiriting  away  of  the 
Castle,  including  its  four  beautiful  15th 
century  fireplaces,  naturally  provoked 
emphatic  censure  from  various  quar- 
ters. The  National  Trust  for  Places  of 
Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty, 
failing  initially  to  recogniSe  the  im- 
portance of  the  situation,  made  a 
belated  and  ineffective  effort  to  save 
the  building. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  POST  OFFICE  BUSINESS  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

LETTERS  POSTCARDS,  BOOK  PACKETS,  TELEGRAMS,  TELEPHONE  MESSAGES,  MONEY  ORDERS, 

’ nTHM'T?C  S A VIMnS  U A 'nKPOSlTS. 


Letters  

,,  per  head  of  pop.  . , 
Newspapers,  circulars,  &c. 

Postcards  

Telegrams,  inland  

,,  foreign  

Telephone  messages ; 

Trunk  calls  

Parcels  


Amount  of  Money  Orders 

issued 

Colonial  Money  Orders 
Foreign  Money  Orders  . . . 

Postal  Orders  

Savings  bank  deposits  . . . 


1900-1. 

1905-6. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

Jlillioiis. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Millions. 

Million.s. 

2,323 

2,707 

2,907 

2,947 

3,047 

56 

62 

65 

65 

68 

900 

1,077 

1,155 

1,173 

1,240 

419 

800 

860 

866 

871 

81 

80 

75 

76 

— 

10 

12 

13 

15 

— 

9 

18 

23 

26 

— 

79 

IGO 

112 

ll7 

121 

1900-1. 

1905-6. 

1908-9. 

1909-10. 

1910-11. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£33,630,466 

£36,357,316 

£39,316,568 

£39,758,631 

£41,000,676 

449,483 

646,821 

862,163 

884,534 

1,040,762 

1,080,975 

1,409,749 

1,51.3,333 

1,556,939 

1,742,173 

29,761,000 

38,019,000 

44,059,000 

45,557,000 

47,212,000 

40,516,434 

42,300,617 

44,770,782 

45,300,525 

46.205,870 

The  Post  Office  and  Boy  Labour.-— Of 

the  15,000  or  16,000  boys  in  the  employ 
of  the  Post  Office,  about  4,000  have  been 
hitherto  discharged  every  year  because 
no  work  could  be  found  for  them.  Mr. 
.Samuel  stated  in  his  speech  on  the 
Post  Office  Vote  in  May  that  he  hoped 
to  remove  from  the  Post  Office  the 


reproach  of  being  the  largest  purveyor 
of  blind-alley  employment  foj  lads.  The 
length  of  service  of  boy  messengers  is 
to  be  extended  up  to  the  age  of  19,  so 
that  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  annual 
number  of  dismissals  from  4,000  to  1,700 
immediately,  and  at  an  early  date  prac- 
tically to  abolish  the  system. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  LITERARY  YEAR. 


By  R.  a.  SCOTT  JAMES. 


It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
eveiy  year  should  see  the  rise  of  a new 
and  hitherto  unheard-of  genius.  Cer- 
tainly during  the  last  year  there  has 
been  no  striking  emergence  of  a writer 
hitherto  unknown.  But  there  is  no 
occasion  to  regard  the  case  of  modern 
literature  as  desperate.  If  there  have 
been  a few  men,  formerly  regarded  as 
promising,  whose  reputations  have 
been  exploded,  there  are  also  a ffew 
who  have  now  added  to  and  estab- 
lished their  reputations.  It  is  also 
possible  to  trace  new  intellectual  in- 
fluences appearing  explicitly  in  philo- 
sophy, and  implicitly  in  the  works  of 
men  concerned  with  the  art  rather 
than  the  theory  of  life. 

Last  year  I commented  on  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  philosophy  of 
William  James.  This  year,  in  Eng- 
land, his  influence  has  been  succeeded  to 
a great  extent  by  that  of  the  French- 
man, M.  Henri  Bergson.  This  change 
indicates  something  far  more  exten- 
sive than  a movement  in  formal  philo- 
sophy. William  Jarhes’s  attitude, 
which  was  on  the  whole  negative,  and 
therefore  inconclusive,  was  part  and 
arcel  of  a general  revolt  against  a 
ind  of  idealism  which  shirked  fact 
or  experience,  which  made  no  compro- 
mise with  science,  and  gave  no  satis- 
faction to  the  common  man’s  demand 
for  truth.  Writers  like  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Wells,  Mr.  Galsworthy,  and  M.  Brieux 
represented  on  the  practical  side  what 


William  James  represented  on  the 
theoretical  side.  Their  appeal  was  to 
experience;  their  attitude  was  provo- 
cative; their  work  was,  on  the  whole 
destructive. 

Now  I believe  that  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  M.  Bergson’s  philosophy 
has  during  this  year  been  discussed  in 
England  is  not  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that  translations  of  his  work  hq,ve  been 
published  in  this  country.  William 
James’s  revolt,  taken  by  itself,  meant 
intellectual  anarchy;  Mr.  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Wells,  in  spite  of  their  protesta- 
tions to  the  contrary,  tended  towards 
ethical  anarchy.  M.  Bergson,  how- 
ever, is  reconstructive.  In  his  hands 
philosophy,  no  longer  opposed  to 
science,  co-operates  with  it.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  discuss  the  theory  of 
Vitalism.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  accepts  the  conclusions  of  science;  it 
deepens  the  conception  of  experience 
actual  and  possible;  it  offers  scope  to 
the  religious  and  artistic  valuations  of 
life ; and  it  is  significant  that  the 
author  who  this  year  has  written  the 
most  complete  work  on  "Mysticism,” 
Miss  Evelyn  Underhill  (Mrs.  Stuart 
Moore),  finds  in  the  Vitalistic  philo- 
sophy a starting  point  for  the  theory 
of  religious  mysticism.  I might  add 
that  the  advemce  of  scientific 
psychology,  as  an  example  of  which 
we  might  take  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis’s 
recent  " The  World  of  Dreams,”  is 
logically  parallel  to  that  of  the  Vitalis- 
tio  philosophy. 


Some  Notable  Reputations. 


I said  that  there  are  a few  authors 
who  have  this  year  added  to  and 
established  their  reputations. 

Amongst  novelists  the  most  notable 
of  these  are  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Forster,  the  former  with  his 
book  "Hilda  Lessways,”  the  latter  with 
"Howard's  End.”  It  would  be  mis- 
leading to  press  too  far  the  argument 
of  progression  as  exemplified  by  these 
or  other  authors.  But  it  is  impossible 
not  to  notice  that  these  authors  do 
take  up  an  intellectual  attitude  to- 
wards society,  which  does  not  stop  at 
mere  antagonism  and  destructive 
criticism.  Mr.  Bennett  owes  not  a little 
to  Mr.  Wells;  he  has  painted,  as  Mr. 
Wells  has  done,  the  picture  of  a 
crumbling  England,  changing,  but  un- 
directed in  its  change.  But  in  his  last 
novel  he  shows  us  purposeful,  exube- 
rant individuals,  full  of  individual 
idealism;  a nation  of  individuals  each 
passionately  intent  upon  personal 
ideals.  It  is  not  extravagant  perhaps 
to  see  in  " Hilda  Lessways  ” a vicAv  of 
life  traceable  to  the  same  source  as 
that  from  which  the  theory  of 
" vitalism  ” springs.  And  so,  too,  in 
" Howard’s  End.”  Mr.  Forster  owes 
much  to  Mr.  Galsworthy,  He.  too.  has 


criticised  the  social  order,  and  exposed 
its  rigidity,  its  inelasticity,  the  unfit- 
ness of  the  " code.”  But,  like  M.  Berg- 
son, he  is  a reconciler;  he  brings  in 
the  new  world  to  redress  the  balance 
of  the  old;  he  brings  it  in,  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  revive. 

Many  will  object  to  any  attempt  to 
pigeon-hole  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Fors- 
ter as  exponents  of  leading  ideas  or 
trends  of  thought.  But  there  are  few 
who  will  question  that  they  have  writ- 
ten books  far  in  advance  of  anything 
they  have  done  before,  and  that  they 
have  won  definite  positions  in  contem- 
porary letters. 

There  hre  others  who  have  surpassed 
their  previous  best.  Many  critics  have 
declared  that  Mr.  Chesterton’s  stirring 
ballade  is  the  greatest  thing  he  has 
done,  the  thing  most  likely  to  live. 
Mr.  Lascelles  Abercrombie  has  more 
than  maintained  his  position  in  poetry. 
" Mary  and  the  Bramble  ” was  a sin- 
gularly beautiful  form,  and  " The  Sale 
of  Saint  Thomas  ” was  daring  in  con- 
ception and  virile  in  execution.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  Mr.  John 
Masefield  was  primarily  a poet,  and  it 
is  to  poetry  that  this  year  he  has  been 
seriously  turning  his  attention. 


POLAR  EXPLORATION. 
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It  would  not  be  right  to  regard  the 
mass  of  books  which  are  issued  in 
ever-increasing  numbers  as  a sign  of 
increasing  mental  activity,  for  the 
purveying  of  literature  is  a commerce. 
But  there  has  been  much  research, 
much  good  historical  and  biographical 
writing,  much  systematisation  of 
knowledge.  Under  the  last  head  may 
ibe  included  the  new  edition  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannioa,”  and  the 
new  volumes  of  the  “ Cambridge 
Modern  History.”  Mr.  George  Trevel- 
yan has  concluded  his  brilliant  “ Life 
of  Garibaldi.”  Lord  Rosebery’s  “ Life 
of  Chatham  ” has  been  followed  by  Mr. 


Holland  Rose's  comprehensive  study  of 
” Pitt  the  Younger.”  Mr.  Monypenny 
has  completed  and  issued  his  official 
” Life  of  Disraeli.” 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Henry  James,  and  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy have  all  produced  representa- 
tive volumes,  and  Mr.  Percival  Gibbon 
should  be  mentioned  as  a novelist  who 
has  won  for  himself  no  mean  a posi- 
tion by  the  publication  of  ” Margaret 
Harding.”  In  these  and  in  other  fields 
of  literary  activity  1911  may  be  re- 
garded, not  as  illuminating  or  excep- 
tional, but  a good  average  year,  not 
to  be  despised. 


POLAR  TRAVEL  AND  EXPLORATION. 

The  Race  for  the  South  Pole. 


Four  expeditions  are  definitely  afoot 
at  the  time  of  writing  for  the  dis- 
jeovery  of  the  geographical  South  Pole, 
within  111  miles  of  which  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton  travelled  when  he  reached 
the  magnetic  South  Pole,  at  latitude 
38°  23/,  in  October,  1908. 

The  explorers  are  Captain  Scott, 
1 whose  previous  work  preceded  Shackle- 
ton’s  famous  trip;  Capt.  Raoid  Amund- 
sen, the  distinguished  Norwegian  travel- 
ler, who  was  the  first  to  accomplish  the 
iNorth-west  passage;  Lieut.  Fllchner, 
bf  the  German  General  Staff;  and  Dr. 
Douglas  Mawson,  who  left  London  in 
July  to  conduct  the  Australian  Antarc- 
tic Expedition.  There  had  been  a 
Japanese  party,  but  this  failed  on 
account  of  its  inadequate  equipment. 

Towards  the  £50,000  which  the  Scott 
2nterpri&e  was  estimated  to  cost,  the 
British  Government  contributed  £20,000. 

With  the  marvellous  advances  made 
by  science  in  recent  years,  it  is 
practically  certain  that  one  at  least  of 
these  expeditions  will  bring  the  Polar 
region  out  of  its  mystery. 

For  the  first  time  practical  use  is  to  be 
nade  of  a flying  machine.  One  does  not 
’orget  the  attempt  made  by  Wellman,  the 
i\.roerican,  to  conquer  the  Arctic  by  airship, 
}ut,  seeing  how  complete  have  been  his 
'ailures  in  this  direction,  and  seeing  also 
:hat  the  Zeppelin  balloon  enterprise,  con- 
templated some  years  ago,  appears  to  have 
jeen  stillborn,  it  seems  safe  to  assume  that 
10  lighter  than  air  vehicle  will  enable  man 
0 rival  the  exploits  of  Peary  and  Shackleton. 
Or.  Mawson’s  proposed  use  of  a Vicker’s 
nonoplane,  so  constructed  that  it  may  act 
is  a motor-sleigh  and  aeroplane  by  turns, 
s an  ingenious  idea  which  should  be  of  enor- 
nous  help  in  overcoming  the  tremendous 
obstacles  of  rough  ground  and  hummocky  ice 
vhich  have  made  such  calls  upon  the  time, 
abour  and  endurance  of  previous  explorers, 
\nother  novelty  is  the  possibility  that  wire- 
ess  communication  may  be  established 
letween  the  Polar  regions  and  the  outer 
vorld. 

None  of  the  expeditions  aims  merely  at  the 
listoric  distinction  of  being  first  at  the 
Jouth  Pole— with  Dr.  Mawson,  indeed,  this 
3 understood  to  be  a secondary  matter. 


Each  party  hopes  that  its  endeavours  will 
prove  of  scientific  and  commercial  value;  and 
in  this  connection  Shackleton’s  reported 
discovery  of  coal  measures  at  least  1,500 
feet  thick,  in  Latitude  85°  S.,  may  be  re- 
called. 

Perhaps  the  Australian  enterprise  is 
better  equipped,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
purely  scientific  observation,  than  any  of 
the  others.  Dr.  Mawson  (who  was  a member 
of  the  last  Shackleton  party)  hopes  to  make 
a complete  coastal  survey  between  Cape 
Adair  and  Gauss  Berg,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  proposed  to  land  parties  of  scientists, 
with  stores  and  huts,  at  three  points  between 
these  places.  It  was  his  desire  to  complete 
the  magnetic  charting  of  the  region  north 
of  the  south  magnetic  pole. 

There  are  fifty  men  in  Dr.  Mawson’s  party, 
every  one,  it  is  said,  a specialist  in  some 
branch  of  science ; and  most  of  them  were 
recruited  from  the  universities  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Royal  Geographical 
Society  gave  a grant  of  £500  towards  the 
cost  of  this  expedition. 

Amundsen’s  expedition  was  intended 
originally  for  thq  Arctic,  and  there  was 
some  surprise  when  it  became  known, 
early  in  the  year,  that  the  Norwegian 
(about  whose  reported  design  of  em- 
ploying specially  trained  Polar  bears 
nothing  has  been  heard  recently)  was 
joining  in  the  race  for  the  South  Pole. 

Lieut.  Filchner’s  attempt  to  achieve 
Antarctic  honours  for  Germany  is 
being  made  from  the  ” Weddell  Sea,” 
where  the  “ Deutschland  ” lay,  accord- 
ing to  latest  information.  This  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Pole  nearest  South 
America — opposite  the  base  of  the  Scott 
expedition.  Oceanographical  researches . 
in  the  South  Atlantic  are  part  of  the 
objects  of  the  German  explorers.  The 
Japanese  expedition,  under  Lt.  Shirase, 
with  27  men  and  a cheap  old  schooner 
of  150  tons,  was  not  taken  very 
seriously  in  scientific  circles,  though 
the  commander  was  a man  of  expe- 
rience who  had  inured  himself  to  hard- 
ship, and  the  only  survivor  of  the 
1893  expedition  to  the  Kurile  island. 
Lt.  Shirase  ’ idea  was  to  land  on  the 
Great  Ice  Barrier,  near  King  Edward 
VII.  Land,  where  no  one  hitherto  had 
succeeded  in  landing. 
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Captain  Scott  and  the  Voyage  of  the  ‘‘Te^ra  Nova.” 


Capt.  Hcott,  whoBO  expedition  was  the 
first  in  the  field,  sailed  in  the  “ Terra 
Nova,”  a barque-rigged  whaler  of  750 
tons,  and  about  25  years  old.  She  had 
been  engaged  in  the  sealing  trade  off 
Newfoundland  until,  in  1905,  she  was 
chartered  by  the  Admiralty  as  relief 
ship  to  the  ” Discovery.”  The  ” Terra 
Nova  ” left  London  under  Lieut.  Pen- 
nell for  New  Zealand  in  1910,  Capt. 
Scott  having  arranged  to  join  her  in 
the  Antipodes;  but,  with  his  special 
personal  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  Polar  journey  and  with  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  “ farthest  south  ” exploit, 
Capt.  Scott  did  not  anticipate  begin- 
ning the  serious  part  of  the  adventure 
before  October,  1911.  An  ideal  day  for 
reaching  the  South  Pole,  he  said, 
would  be  December  22nd,  when  the  sun 
achieved  its  maximum  altitude. 

The  scientific  objects  of  Capt.  Scott’s 
expedition  are  to  explore  King  Edward 
V’'II.  Land,  to  continue  the  survey  of 
Victoria  Land,  to  examine  the  Great 
Ice  Barrier  formation  with  a view  to 
settling  the  question  whether  the  ice 
is  gradually  receding,  and  to  make 
metereological,  magnetic,  and  biologi- 
cal observations. 

Capt.  Scott  himself,  after  his  journey 
in  the  “ Discovery  ” (by  v/hich  he 
reached  latitude  82°  16'  33"  S.,  at  the 
close  of  1902),  formed  the  conclusion 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Ice  Bar- 
rier is  afloat.  ‘‘  Strange  as  it  is,  ’ he 
said,  ‘‘to  imagine  that  the  sea  should 
run  beneath  such  a solid  sheet  for  so 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  I have  yet  to 
learn  any  reasonable  argument 
against  such  an  idea.” 

In  the  Shackleton  expedition  ponies 
had  to  be  killed  for  food,  and  1,300  of 
the  1,700  miles  journey  across  the  ice 
were  made  without  ponies,  the  men 
having  to  drag  the  sledges  themselves. 
Capt.  Scott  proposed  to  use  Man- 
churian ponies  for  transport  to  the 
foot  of  the  glaciers,  but  has  with  him 
specially  designed  motor  sledges,  with 
which  he  hopes  to  solve  the  transport 
problem.  The  first  part  of  his  ‘‘  dash,” 
he  has  explained,  must  bO  over  the 
plateau  of  the  Great  Barrier,  the 
second  a climb  through  mountain 
passes,  and  the  third  across  a lofty 
inland  plain;  and  he  expressed  some 
slight  hope  that  ponies,  dogs,  or  motor- 
sledges  might  traverse  the  disturbed 
regions  of  the  glacier. 

“ Perhaps  more  on  account  of  the  animals 
than  the  men,”  he  explained,  ‘‘  he  did  not 
propose  to  make  the  dash  before  October.” 

The  ‘‘  Terra  Nova  ” had  a bad  start 
when,  having  left  New  Zealand  on 
November  29th,  1910,  huge  waves 

washed  away  part  of  her  bulwarks 
within  the  first  week  of  her  voyage. 
From  December  9th,  1910,  she  spent  21 


days  in  making  380  miles,  through  a 
record  extent  oi  pack  ice.  In  January 
the  expedition  made  its  winter  head- 
quarters at  Cape  Evans,  in  MpMurdo 
Bound;  and,  while  the  ship  proceeded 
eastward  to  survey  the  Ice  Barrier  and 
to  endeavour  unsuccessfully  to  set  a 
party  ashore  at  King  Edward"  VII. 
Land,  Capt.  Scott  went  over  the  ice  by 
sledge  southwards.  Meanwhile,  a party 
was  put  ashore,  under  Lieut.  Campbell, 
at  Cape  Adair,  and  the  “Terra  Nova” 
came  back  to  New  Zealand  (under 
Lieut.  Pennell),  with  a request  from 
Capt.  Scott  for  Indian  mules,  as  these 
animals  had  served  so  well  in  the  high 
altitudes  of  Tibet.  Capt.  Scott,  ob- 
viously, had  determined  that  if  his  1911 
effort  failed  he  would  wait  a year,  if 
necessary,  to  make  a second.  New 
mountainous  land,  it  was  reported,  had 
been  discovered  at  69°  50'  S.  and  163° 
20'  S.  . , , 

Already  the  Scott  expedition  had 
come  into  touch  with  that  conducted 
by  Capt.  Amundsen,  and  friendly  visits 
were  exchanged  when  the  “Terra  Nova” 
met  the  “ Fram  ” in  the  Bay  of  Whales 
early  in  1911.  The  famous  Norivegian 
Polar  ship,  having  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres  for  stores  in  February  (when 
Capt.  Nilsson  was  decidedly  reticent 
about  the  progress  of  the  prelimi- 
naries) left  in  October  to  rejoin  Capt. 
Amundsen  in  the  Antarctic,  and  the 
general  activities  among  the  explorers 
during  that  month  indicated  that  the 
race  was  likely  to  bo  a very  keen  one 
indeed. 

With  regard  to  Polar  enterprise  in  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  authenticity  of 
Peary’s  claim  to  have  reached  the  North 
Pole  appears  to  have  survived  criticism  and 
to  have  been  accepted  by  all  authorities. 
The  experts  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  at 
Washington  declare  that  he  came  within  16 
to  10  miles  of  the  Pole.  Dr.  Jean  Charcot, 
of  the  “ Pourquoi-Pas?  ” Antarctic  expedi- 
tion was  awarded  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society’s  medal  in  recognition  of  his  valuable 
v/ork. 

Grave  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  close  of 
the  year  with  regard  to  the  fate  of 
Mikkelsen,  the  Danish  explorer,  who  set 
out  for  the  Arctic  circle  originally  to 
look  for  traces  of  another  Danish  ex- 
plorer, Eriksen,  v/hose  death  has  been 
considered  certain.  Mikkelsen  spent  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1910-11  in  the 
Arctic  with  only  one  companion,  and 
there  was  the  greatest  doubt  whether 
be  could  possibly  obtain  provisions  to 
last  him  another  winter,  no  news  hav- 
ing been  received  of  him  for  months. 
In  1912,  Mr.  Borup,  who  was  with  Peary 
proposes  to  conduct  an  American  expe- 
dition to  the  Arctic,  his  idea  being  to 
explore  Crockerland,  which  Peary 
thought  he  sighted  in  1906,  but  which 
no  one  has  ever  readied. 

A.  T.  M.  BORTHWICK. 
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SPORT  IN  I9II. 


British  Games  and  British  Players. 


Sport  continues  to  monopolise  the  leisure  time 
of  the  majority  of  the  British  people  from  their 
early  youth  to  their  middle  a<?o.  The  games  of 
cricket  and  footbiill  continue  to  be  the  leading 
spectacular  sports,  but  of  actual  participanis 
golf  is  claiming  more  new  adherents  than  is 
any  other  pastime.  At  the  same  time  cycling, 
hockey,  lawn  tennis,  lacrosse,  motoring,  motor- 
cycling, and  the  more  exclusive  outdoor  and 
indoor  games  and  recreations  preserve  their 
firm  holds  upon  the  affections  of  the  public. 

Golf. 

During  the  year  1911  the  Eoyal  and  Ancient 
game  of  golf  made  greater  strides  than  in  any 
previous  year,  although  1910  had  been  a record 
period  in  the  matter  of  increased  popularity  of 
the  links.  The  playing  of  good  golf  demands 
extraordinary  skill  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
charm  and  its  health-giving  opportunities. 

. The  game  appeals  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
adults  throughout  the  world,  who  can  never 
rank  in  the  first  class  of  exponents.  The  ad- 
vantages of  golf  over  every  other  game  are  tliat 
it  can  be  played  at  any  period  of  the  year,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day  between  dawn  and  dusk, 
j and  in  all  weathers. 

Jlr.  Harold  H.  Hilton  proved  to  be  the 
leading  amateur  of  the  year.  After  winning  the 
Amateur  Championship  for  the  third  time,  by 
: defeating  Mr.  E.  A.  Lassen  in  the  final  tie,  at 
Prestwick,  on  June  2nd  (by  4 and  3),  Mr.  Hilton 
visited  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
September,  and  besides  winning  the  Amateur 
Championship  of  America,  he  was  successful  in 
the  only  other  important  open  event  Ire  entered 
for.  Mr.  Hilton  has  twice  been  British  Open 
Champion  and  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
being  the  most  accomplished  amateur  player 
in  the  history  of  the  game.  Harry  VardoN, 
the  greatest  player  of  all  time,  won  the  Open 
Championship  at  Sandwich  after  a tie  with 
ARkAtjD  Massy,  of  France,  Mr.  Hilton  being 
third,  only  one  stroke  behind  the  two  famous 
professionals  over  72  holes.  Later  Massy  won 
the  French  Championship  against  the  w'hole  of 
the  leading  British  professionals.  Miss  Dorothy 
I.  Campbell,  now  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  but 
who  was  born  and  lived  in  Scotland,  won  the 
( British  Ladies'  Championship  for  the  second 
time.  Miss  Campbell  has  also  twice  held  the 
American  Ladies’  Championship.  In  the  British 
Final,  at  Portrush,  Ireland,  she  defeated  Miss 
Violet  Hezlbt,  of  the  Eoyal  Portrush  Cluh, 
by  3 up  and  2 to  play.  The  Professional  Tovma- 
ment  vas  won  by  James  Braid,  the  Walton 
; Heath  professional,  who,  over  his  own  course, 
defeated  Edward  Bay,  of  Ganton,  in  the  final 
tie  by  one  hole.  Vardon  experienced  one  of 
his  most  successful  years,  as  besides  his  champion- 
ship triumph  he  secured  several  valuable  open 
tournaments  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Like  Mr.  Hilton,  George  Duncan  visited 
America  (in  September  and  October),  and  there 
established  many  record  scores  u]^n  strange 
links  and  courses.  Scotland  defeated  England 
[iby  five  matches  to  four  in  the  Amateur  Inter- 
national Match,  at  Prestwick  ; England  defeated 
Scotland  by  five  matches  to  four  in  the  final  of 
the  Ladies’  International  Match,  at  Portrush ; 
and  Professionals  defeated  Amateurs  by  eight 
matches  to  one  in  foursome  play,  at  Sandwich. 


Cricket. 


The  first-class  cricket  season  of  1911  will  be 
remembered  chiefly  by  the  magnificent  weather 
by  w'hich  it  was  attended  throughout.  The 
County  Championship  had  a sensational  and 
imexpected  ending,  Warwickshire  securing  first 
place  for  the  first  time  in  the  liistcry  of  the 
tournament. 

The  abnormal  w'eather  w'as  reflected  in  the 
first-class  averages  for  the  season,  as  the  scoring 
in  a collective  sense  was  exceptionally  heavy. 
Curiously,  however,  no  individual  batsman 
approached  the  aggregates  obtained  in  previous 
years.  The  leading  batsmen  and  bowlers 


were  : — 

Batting. 

Times  3Iost 

not  in  an  Aver- 

Inris.  out.  Buns.  inns.  age. 

C.  B.  Fry 26  2 1,728  258*  72-00 

P.  Mead  52  5 2,662  223  54-51 

B.  H.  Spooner  . . 45  0 2,312  224  51  -37 

P.  Perrin 27  2 1,281  114  61-24 

Kinneh 36  3 1,629  268*  49-36 

Hayward 51  6 2,149  202  47-75 

P.F.  Warner  ..  51  5 2,123  244  46-15 

Tarrant  48  4 2,080  207*  46-13 

Hardstaff  40  6 1,647  145  45-50 

Bowling. 

Overs.  Mdns.  Buns.  Wkts.  Avge, 
Thompson  ..  735-5  199  1,889  113  16-71 

Haigh  674-3  124  1,684  97  17-36 

Dean  1,295-5  324  3,191  183  17-42 

Hearne  (J.  T.)  1,041  345  2,134  122  17-49 

Tarrant  860-1  196  2,135  111  19-23 

Blythe 1,039-3  264  2,675  138  19-38 

Smith  (W.C.)  1,283-4  868  3,223  160  20-14 

E.B.  Foster..  652-1  183  2,864  141  20-31 

Field  866-5  171  2,975  146  20-37 

Hirst  1,096  231  2,796  137  20-40 


It  will  be  gathered  that,  in  point  of  average, 
C.  B.  Fry  stood  out  by  himself  as  the  best  bats- 
man of  the  year.  Amongst  all-round  playeis, 
how-ever,  F.  B.  Foster,  the  young  Warwickshire 
captain,  was  the  man  of  the  season,  his  efforts 
liaving  mucli  to  do  with  liis  county  winning  tlic 
Championship.  During  the  season  257  scores 
of  100  and  over  were  made — 216  in  county 
championsliip  matclics  and  41  in  other  first-ciass 
games.  P.  Mead  headed  the  list  with  nine 
centuries ; C.  B.  Fry,  B.  H.  Spooneb,  and 
G.  L.  Jessop  each  scored  seven;  Denton, 
Kinneir,  P.  A.  Perrin,  and  Woolley  six  each ; 
and  Hayward,  Hardstaff,  Bhodbs,  Seymour, 
Vine,  Tarrant,  P.  F.  Warner,  and  C.  J.  B. 
Wood  five  each. 

In  the  autumn  an  English  team  under  tiic 
captaincy  of  P.  F.  Warner  left  for  Australia 
to  contest  five  Test  Matches  witli  the  Australians 
early  in  1912. 


Football. 

The  football  season,  under  both  the  Association 
and  Bugby  codes,  runs  out  of  one  calendar  year 
into  another,  beginning  in  September  and  ending 
on  the  last  day  of  the  following  April.  The  records 
referred  to  below-,  therefore,  relate  to  the  season 
1910-11.  Under  Association  rules,  the  English 
Cup  Competition,  which  is  the  greatest  tourna- 
ment of  the  season,  w-as  won  by  Bradford 
City  (for  the  first  time),  who  defeated  Newcastle 
United  (holders)  in  the  replayed  final  tie  by 
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one  Koal  to  nil,  at.  Old  Trafford,  Manchester, 
after  a drawn  sainc  between  the  teams  at  Crystal 
Palaee.  IManciiksthii  Unitkd  won  the  English 
Le<i(fiie  Champlonshij)  for  the  second  time.  West 
IhtOMWiCH  Albion  won  the  championship  of 
the  Second  Division,  and,  along  with  BOLTON 
Wandeuers,  who  M'erc  second,  secured  pro- 
motion to  the  First  Division  in  the  places  of 
Dristol  City  and  Nottingham  Forest,  who 
by  leason  of  finishing  the  last  two  on  the  First 
Division  table  were  relegated  to  the  Second 
Division.  SwiNDON  won  the  Championship  of 
the  Southern  League,  to  which  Reading  and 
Stoke  won  promotion  at  the  expense  of  South- 
end  United  and  Portsmouth.  Glasgow 
Rangers  won  the  Scottish  League  Championship, 
and  Belfast  Glentoran  the  Irish  T^eague 
Championship.  Glasgow  Celtic  defeated 
Hamilton  Academicals  at  Ibrox  Park,  Glas- 
gow (2-1)  after  a drawn  game  (0-0)  on  the  same 
ground,  in  the  final  round  of  the  Scottish  Cup 
Tournament.  Wrexham  (holders)  defeated 
CONNAH’S  Quay  (6-0)  in  the  final  tie  of  the  Welsh 
Cup  Tournament,  at  Wrexham ; and  Shel- 
BOURNE  defeated  Bohemians  (2-1)  in  the  final 
tie  of  the  Irish  Cup  Tournament,  at  Dublin. 

England  won  the  International  Championship 
Tournament,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  results 


were  as  follows 

1911  At  Goals.  Goals. 

Jan.  28— Belfast  Wales  ..2  Ireland  ..1 

Feb.  11 — Derby England  2 Ireland  ..1 

Mar.  6— Cardiff  Wales  ..2  Scotland  2 

13 — New  Cross  ..England  3 Wales  . . . .0 

18 — Glasgow Scotland  2 Ireland  ..0 

April  1 — Everton  ....  England  1 Scotland  1 

Championship  Table. 

p.  w.  D.  L. 


England  ....  3 

Scotland  ....  3 

Wales  3 

Ireland 3 


Goals, 
p.  A.PTS 
6 2 f 

5 3 ^ 

4 6 1 

2 6 ( 


Amateur  F.A. 

This  rival  body  of  the  English  F.A.  stipulates 
for  pure  amateurism  and  has  come  to  stay. 
During  the  season  of  1910-11  its  representatives 
engaged  in  matches  with  the  following  results 
1910.  At 

Oct.  29 — Prague  England  ..2  Bohemia  1 

Dec.  1 — Cambridge  ..North  ....4  South  ..2 

„ 26— Ramsgate  ..London  ..1  Paris 0 

1911.  „ , 

Jan.  12— Tufnell  Park  England  ..4  Wales  . .0 

Mar.  23— Paris  England  ..3  France  ..1 

Old  Malvernians  won  the  Senior  Challenge 
Cup,  defeating  the  Casuals  in  the  final  tie  by 
three  goals  to  tivo.  City  Albion  won  the 
Junior  Cup,  and  Rbpton  Old  Boys  the  Dunn 
Cup.  The  Southern  Amateur  League  Champion- 
ship was  won  by  New  Crusaders  for  the  fourth 
season  in  succession — since  its  foundation  in 
1907-8. 

Rugby  Football. 

The  feature  of  an  interesting  Rugby  season 
was  the  recovery  by  Wales  of  the  International 
Championship.  The  representatives  of  the 
Principality  defeated  England  by  15  points  to 
11  Scotland  by  the  record  away  score  of  3 2 points 
to  10,  and  Ireland  by  16  points  to  nothing,  and 
thus  became  “triple  crown”  winners  for  the 
seventh  time  in  their  career.  Ireland,  so  vic- 
torious over  England  and  Scotland,  did  better 
than  expected.  England,  the  previous  year’s 
champions,  sadly  disappointed  their  supporters  ; 
while  Scotland  not  only  lost  the  whole  of  the 
tournament  games,  but  were  also  beaten  by 


France.  The  competition  table  worked  out  i 
as  follows  ; — Points. 

Won.  Lost.  For.  Agt.  Pts. 

Wales  3 ..  0 ..  63  21  ..  6 

Ireland  ....  2 ..  1 ..  19  26  ..  4 

England  ....  1 . . 2 . . 24  26  . . 2 

Scotland  ....  0 . . 3 . . 28  61  • • 9 

The  Count!)  Championship  was  once  again 
won  by  Devon,  though  a supplementary  match 
with  Cornwall  was  necessary  before  the  Devonians 
could  claim  the  premiership  in  their  section. 
Then  having  disposed  of  the  Midland  Counties 
(South-Eastern  Champions  by  six  points  to 
three,  in  the  semi-final,  they  met  Yorkshire, 
at  Kirkstall,  the  home  county  losing  by  12  points 
to  three.  The  Inter-University  match  re.sulted 
in  the  triumph  of  Oxford  by  23  points  to  18. 

The  previous  year’s  standard  was  maintained 
in  club  football,  with  the  provincial  again 
stronger  than  the  metropolitan  teams — with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Harlequins,  who,  if 
not  quite  so  brilliant  as  in  former  seasons,  again 
experienced  a successful  year.  Northampton, 
Leicester,  Devon  Albion,  and  Gloucester  were  the 
pick  of  the  provincial  sides.  The  (unofficial) 
Championship  of  Wales  ivas  won  by  Neath,  with 
Swansea  and  Cardiff  close  up. 

Hockey. 

The  supremaev  of  England  in  the  Interna- 
tional matches  of  the  hockey  year  was  main- 
tained, and  the  only  check  to  an  all-conquering 
career  was  that  administered  by  Ireland,  who 
effected  a creditable  draw  of  two  goals  all,  in 
Dublin.  Wales  were  beaten  at  Llandudno  by 
7-0,  Scotland  at  Bath  by  5-0,  and  France  at 
F.olkestone  by  4-0  ; whilst  “ An  England  XI.” 
journeyed  to  Brussels  and  won  matches  against 
Belgium  (13-0)  and  Germany  (5-2).  If  the 
game  made  no  sensational  progress  it  certainly 
did  not  suffer  from  a backward  movement,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  usual  standard  of  ex- 
cellence was  reached,  whilst  half-back  play 
touched  a very  high  level.  As  the  popularity 
of  most  other  sports  is  heightened  by  cup  and 
league  contests,  it  was  creditable  to  hockey 
that  it  held  its  own  whilst  strictly  adhering  to 
its  principles  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
competitions.  On  this  score  there  was  a little 
unrest,  and  the  Council  of  the  H.A.  considered 
it  necessary  to  issue  a manifesto,  wherein  it 
was  set  forth  that  they  would  brook  no  obstruc- 
tion to  the  policy  that  had  prevailed  for  27 
years,  viz.,  “ That  the  game  shall  be  retained 
in  England  in  its  present  form  as  a pure  amateur 
sport,  played  as  a game  of  skill  for  the  sake  of 
the  game.”  Hockey  showed  no  sign  of  waning 
popularity  at  the  Universities,  although  Oxford 
adhered  to  the  “ Half  Blue,”  whilst  Cambridge 
again  wore  the  “ Full  Blue."  The  inter-Varsity 
was  won  by  the  Cantabs  by  four  goals  to  one,  the 
Oxonians,  who  had  not  played  so  regularly  to- 
gether, failing  to  realise  expectations.  The 
brilliant  captaincy  and  centre-half-back  play 
of  S.  H.  Stevens,  contributed  largely  to  tlio 
success  of  the  Light  Blues.  Stevens  was  after- 
wards chosen  for  the  International  matches 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  annual  match 
between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Army,  played 
at  Aldershot  and  won  by  the  former  by  three 
goals  to  one.  A satisfactory  sign  was  the  in- 
creased support  accorded  to  the  game  by  the 
Public  Schools. 

Lawn  Tennis. 

In  many  respects  the  lawn  tennis  year  was 
more  noteworthy  than  its  immediate  predecessor. 
In  April  the  Covered  Courts  Championship  went 
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to  France  for  the  first  time,  .and  vv.as  brilliantly 
won  at  Queen’s  Club  by  A.  H.  Gobeut,  a very 
young  player,  who,  two  months  later,  at  Wimble- 
don, helped  Max  Decuqis,  the  best  of  the  French 
players,  to  secure  the  All  England  Doubles 
C/iampionship.  Tliis  striking  advance  of  Con- 
tinental players  at  the  expense  of  English 
talent  naturally  revived  the  interest  in  hard 
court  play,  by  which  means  the  Continental 
exponents  of  the  game  keep  in  constant  practice. 

' and  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  year  closed 
with  an  enthusiastic  movement  towards  making 
lawn  tennis  an  all-the-year-round  game  in 
England.  In  a record  summer  season— brilli- 
antly fine— the  game  naturally  enjoyed  in- 
creasing popularity,  and  there  was  a welcome 
advance  in'thc  general  standard  of  play  after 
the  lean  time  of  1910.  A.  F.  Wilding,  the  New 
Zealander,  retained  the  Singles  Championship 
in  a match  prematurely  terminated  by  the 
challenger,  H.  Roper  Barrett,  being  overcome 
by  head  prostration,  and  retiring  with  the  scores 
at  two  sets  all.  Easily  first  amongst  the  lady 
players,  Mrs.  Lambert-Chambers  successfully 
, retained  the  Ladies'  Championship  with  a splen- 
I did  victory  in  the  challenge  round  over  Miss  D. 
Boothby,  who,  although  playing  well,  failed  to 
secure  a game  in  the  two  sets.  The  Mixed 
Doubles  Championship  was  won  by  T.  M.  Mav- 
P.OGORDATO  and  Mrs.  Parton,  who  beat  a 
hitherto  invincible  pair,  S.  N.  Dorest  and  Mrs. 

1 Lambert-Chambers  ; and  the  Ladies'  Doubles 
\ Championship  fell  to  Mrs.  Larcombe  and  Miss 
AV.  A.  Longhurst.  The-  British  Isles,  whose 
representatives  were  C.  P.  Dixon,  A.  H.  Lowe, 

I and  A.  E.  Beamish,  were  beaten  in  New  York 
by  America  (W.  A.  Earned,  R.  D.  Little,  T,  C, 

' Bundy,  and  M.  E.  McLoughlin),  in  the  pre- 
liminary tie  of  the  Davis  Cup  Competition,  by 
four  matches  to  one,  the  doubles  being  won  by 
Dixon  and  Beamish. 

Chess. 

One  of  the  chief  events  in  the  chess  world 
during  1911  has  been  the  debut  of  Jose  R. 
Capablanca,  the  young  Cuban  master,  in 
International  Tournaments.  Playing  at  San 
Sebastian  against  a field  including  most  leading 
masters,  Capablanca  secured  first  place,  an 
achievement  comparable  only  with  that  of 
PiLLSBURY  in  the  Hastings  Tournament  of  1895. 
A match  between  Capablanca  and  Dr.  Lasker, 
for  the  Championship  of  the  World,  has  since 
been  projected,  but,  as  usual,  the  preliminary 
arrangements  have  proved  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment. A great  International  Tournament,  at 
Carlsbad,  was  won  by  Richard  Teichmann. 
The  British  Championship  Tournament,  at 
Glasgow,  resulted  in  a tie  for  chief  honours  be- 
tween Mr.  H.  E.  Atkins — so  often  the  victor 
in  these  contests — and  Mr.  F.  D.  Yates,  a 
Yorkshire  player,  who  has  shown  great  improve- 
ment during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  of  whom 
yet  more  distinguished  performances  are  ex- 
pected. The  Cable  Chess  Match  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was  M'on  by  the 
former,  and  the  trophy,  presented  some  fifteen 
I years  ago  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  has,  by  three 
successive  victories,  been  secured  permanently 
, by  the  British  players.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  British  Chess  Federation  has  been 


compelled,  for  lack  of  support,  to  abandon  the 
proposal  for  an  International  Tournasnent  in 
1912.  Steps  should  immediately  be  taken  to 
make  such  an  event  a certainty  in  1913. 

Draughts. 

The  principal  event  for  1911  organised  by 
the  English  Draughts  Association  consisted  of  a 
North  and  Sou^  match  by  teams  of  50  players, 
aside,  at  Leicester,  on  Easter  Monday,  the  North 
team  winning  by  26  to  22,  with  43  games  drawn. 
The  first  telegraphic  match  in  the  history  of  the 
g.ame  was  contested  by  teams  of  20  players, 
representing  London  and  Manchester,  the  private 
wire  and  offices  of  the  “ Daily  News  ” being 
used  for  the  occasion,  London  winning  by  5 to  3, 
with  12  draws.  The  Yorkshire  champion,  W. 
Gardiner,  was  presented  with  a gold  medal 
for  three  wins.  The  London  Championship  was 
won  by  F.  Kaiser,  the  Middlesex  by  P.  Crabbe, 
and  the  Surrey  by  H.  T.  SMITH.  At  the  general 
meeting  of  the  E.D.A.,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  Championship  Meeting  in  London,  play 
starting  on  Easter  Monday,  1912,  the  semi-final 
and  final  of  the  Minor  Championship  being 
played  at  the  .same  time  and  place.  By  the 
death  of  W.  K.  Campbell,  England  and  London 
has  lost  one  of  its  finest  players. 

The  IBth  Scottish  Championship  was  com-  ^ 
mcnced  on  Monday,  January  2nd,  1911,  at 
Glasgow,  James  Ferrie  being  declared  the 
winner.  This  makes  the  fifth  time  Ferrie  has 
secured  the  title.  A.  B.  ScOTT  was  runner-up, 
with  R.  T.  Ward  and  G.  O’Connor  ticing  for 
third  and  fourth  places.  The  Lancashire  v. 
Glasgow  match  of  22  players  asjdc,  resulted  in 
a win  for  Glasgow  by  10  to  7,  with  17  draws.  G. 
O’Connor  secured  the  Glasgow  Championship, 
with  T.  MoEwan  runner-up  ; while  T.  Graham, 
of  Blantyre,  gained  the  Lanarkshire  title. 
Another  of  Scotland’s  great  five  has  passed  away 
in  Richard  Jordan,  of  Edinburgh,  the  World’s 
Champion. 

In  America  the  principal  event  has  been  the 
tour  of  Alfred  Jordan,  the  English  Champion, 
who  has  had  splendid  results  in  his  simultaneous 
exhibitions.  The  only  individual  matches 
played  by  him  has  been  one  of  20  games  with 
Drouillard,  at  San  Francisco,  resulting  in 
7 M’ins  to  nil  and  11  games  drawn  in  favour  of 
Jordan,  and  the  second,  also  of  20  games,  with 
Newell  Banks,  the  American  Champion,  at 
Cedar  Point,  Jordan  winning  with  a score  of 
4 to  1,  with  13  draw’s.  H.  Henderson  beat  J. 
D’Orio  in  a match  of  50  games.  The  Boston 
Annual  Tournament  between  the  New'  England 
Checker  Association  and  Boston  resulted  in  a 
win  for  Boston  by  140  to  129,  with  95  draws. 
A Checker  Association  for  America  has  been 
formed  with  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  president ; 
Messrs.  Lannin,  Patterson,  Valentine, 
Hogue,  and  Fishburnb,  vice-presidents,  and 
M.  D.  Teetzel  as  secretary. 

The  Australasian  Championship)  was  played  at 
Dunedin,  New  Zealand,  and  w'on  by  W.  Penman, 
of  New  Zealand  ; it  also  carried  with  it  the  N.Z. 
title ; F.  E,  Hilliker  was  second,  and  D.  A. 
Brodie  third.  The  Toum  and  County  match 
was  also  played  at  Dunedin,  162  players  com- 
peting, and  resulted  in  the  Town  winning  by 
152  to  85,  with  47  draws. 
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DRAMA  OF  THE  YEAR. 

BT  E.  A.  BAUGHAN. 


In  considorin"  the  state  of  the  sta^e 
of  to-day,  it  is  easy  enough  to  be 
vaguely  pessimistic.  Yet  no  playgoer  of 
experience  can  deny  that  the  stage  is 
steadily  improving,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  theatre  management  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  commerce.  Not  only  is  the 
improvement  to  be  seen  in  musical 
comedy  and  the  general  nin  of  farce, 
but  the  serious  play  is  a more  artistic 
and  truthful  presentation  of  life 
than  it  was  20  years,  or  even  10  years, 
ago.  We  all  are  hoping  that  the 
Shakespeare  National  Memorial  Theatre 
will  come  into  being.  Whatever  its 
imperfections  might  be,  it  would  at 
least  provide  one  theatre  which  would 
be  lifted  ab,ove  the  cramping  necessity 
of  earning  a big  dividend.  In  the  pro- 
vinces the  repertory  theatre  is  gaming 
ground  every  day,  thanks  to  the  suc- 
cess which  Miss  Horniman  has  achieved 
in  Manchester.  Glasgow  hap  its  reper- 
tory theatre,  and  after  a preliminary 
season  a repertory  theatre  has  been 
established  in  Liverpool. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  just 
cause  for  pessimism,  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  that,  conditions  being 
what  they  are,  drama  in  London  is  in 
such  a healthy  state.  The  taste  of  the 
public  has  steadily  improved,  and  it  is 
an  open  question  if  theatre  managers 
do  not  underrate  it.  For  instance, 
during  this  year  several  productions 
have  succeeded  which  no  ordinary 
commercial  manager  would  have  pro- 
duced. First  among  these  was  Mr. 
Moffat’s  “ Bunty  pulls  the  Strings.”  Its 
production  in  London  was  due  to  Mr, 
Cyril  Maude,  who  mounted  it  for  a 
short  series  of  matinees  at  the  Play- 
house. Every  critic  worth  his  salt 
recognised  the  freshness  and  originality 
of  this  little  play,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately put  into  the  evening  bill  at  the 
Haymarket,  when  it  proved  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  year.  Then  Mr.  Edward 
Knoblauch’s  ” Kismet  ” is  not  the  kind 
of  drama  an  ordinary  London  manager 
could  produce.  The  success  of 
” Sumurun  ” paved  the  way  for  this 
fascinating  series  of  pictures  of  Eastern 
life,  or  at  anyrate,  induced  the  enter- 
prising Oscar  Asche  to  produce  it. 
" Kismet  ” has  also  been  one  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  year.  Then  Miss  Lillah 
McCarthy  has  been  triumphant  in  her 
productions.  The  matinees  of  ” The 
Witch  ” at  the  Court  Theatre  were  well 
attended,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw’s 
“ Fanny’s  First  Play  ” had  quite  a long 
run  at  the  Little  Theatre.  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  would  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a popular  playwright  if  his 
admirers  would  allow  his  plays  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  not  hold 
them  up  as  deep  treatises  on  the 
philosophy  of  life.  Mr.  Robert  Lor- 
raine’s production  of  ” Man  and  Super- 
man ” at  the  Criterion,  played  through- 
out in  a breezy,  farcical  spirit,  has  been 
one  of  the  comedy  successes  of  the  year. 


To  turn  from  these  exceptional  plays, 
we  may  note  an  improvement  in  the 
ordinary  plays  of  commerce.  Mr.  Had- 
don  Chambers’s  “Passers-by”  was  not  a 
great  popular  success,  but  it  is  a play 
which  embodied  genuine  sympathy  with 
life,  and  was  therefore  welcome.  Mr. 
Alfred  Sutro’s  “The  Perplexed  Hus- 
band ” does  attempt  to  deal  with  some 
of  the  fads  of  the  day  and  their  effect 
on  life  when  applied  to  it  as  a practical 
mode  of  conduct.  The  play  does  not 
cut  very  deep,  but  it  is  by  far  the 
best  thing  Mr.  Sutro  has  done.  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude  has  tried  at  something  in 
bis  production  of  " Rip  van  Winkle.” 
There  are  moments  of  real  poetry  in 
Mr.  Strong’s  version  of  the  old  legend. 
Then,  again.  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s  “Pre- 
serving Mr.  Panmure,”  unpleasant  as 
the  principal  character  was,  was  above 
the  level  of  plays  of  a decade  ago.  This 
improvement  was  to  be  noted  in  “ The 
Lily,”  Mr.  Mason’s  “ The  Witness  for 
the  Defence,”  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham’s 
“ Loaves  and  Pishes,”  Mr.  Jerome’s 
“ The  Master  of  Mrs.  Chilvers,”  Mr. 
Hemmerde’s  “ A Butterfly  on  the 
Wheel,”  and  Mr,  Arnold  Bennett’s 
“ The  Honeymoon,”  although  all  these 
plays  are  dramas  of  commerce. 

In  musical  comedy  the  improvement 
is  towards  better  music  and  less  of  the 
low  comedian.  “ The  Waltz  Dream,” 
revived  during  the  year,  “ The  Count 
of  Luxembourg,”  and  “ The  Mousme  ” 
are  superior  to  the  musical  comedy  of 
the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  “ Baron 
Trenck,”  “ The  Love  Mills,”  and  “ The 
Spring  Maid,”  although  not  quite 
according  to  the  old  pattern,  were  com- 
parative failures.  There  have  been 
&ome  failures,  too,  in  “ legitimate 
drama.”  “Pomander  Walk,”  which  so 
charmed  America,  was  a failure  here, 
simply  because  we  are  not  in  love  with 
the  pseudo-antique.  Mr,  McEvoy’s  “ All 
that  Matters  ” was  a ramshackle  affair 
of  pretentious  unconventionality,  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Jones’s  “The  Ogre”  was  too 
naively  farcical  to  be  successful. 

As  to  Shakespeare.  Sir  Herbert  Tree 
gave  his  customary  festival,  and  after- 
wards produced  “ Macbeth  ” with  the 
magnificence  we  associate  with  His 
Majesty’s  Theatre.  There  was  a revival 
of  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  with  Miss 
Neilson  Terry  as  the  heroine.  This  is 
a day  of  young  actresses,  who  are 
praised  for  their  budding  talent  as  if 
they  were  mature  and  experienced 
actresses.  Miss  Terry’s  performance 
was  plover  and  promising,  but  that  is 
all.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mis®  Marie 
L6hr  In  the  English  version  of  Pierre 
Wolff’s  “Les  Marionettes.”  Sir  John 
Hare’s  acting  in  this  play,  together 
with  the  production  of  “ Bunty  pulls 
the  Strings,”  “ Sumurun,”  “ Kismet,” 
and  the  delightful  “ Le  Mariage  de 
Mile.  Beulemans,”  remain  in  my  mind 
as  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
dramatic  year. 
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IRISH  AND  SCOTTISH  COUNTIES. 


Irish 

Counties. 

Population. 

I'Ul. 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Carlow  

36,151 

— 

1,597 

Dublin  

418,206 

+ 

28,703 

Kildare 

63,566 

+ 

2,932 

Kilkenny 

74,821 

— 

4,338 

King’s  

56,769 

— 

3,418 

Longford  

— 

2,278 

Louth  

63,462 

2,418 

Meath  

64,920 

— 

2,677 

Queen’s  

54,362 

— 

3,055 

Westmeath  

59,812 

1,817 

Wexford  

102,287 

— 

1,817 

Wicklow  

60,603 

221 

Clare 

104,064 

■ — 

8,270 

Cork,  E.R 

267,472 

— 

5,217 

Cork,  W.R 

123,718 

— 

8,204 

Kerry  

159,268 

_ 

6,468 

Limerick  

142,840 

— 

3,252 

Tipperarj",  N.R. 

63,958 

— 

3,857 

Tipperary  S.R. . . 

87,993 

— 

4,424 

Waterford 

83,766 

— 

3,421 

Antrim 

478,603 

+ 

16,969 

Armagh 

119,625 

— 

5,767 

Cavan  

91,071 

— 

6,470 

Donegal  

108,420 

5,302 

Down  

304,589 

+ 

15,064 

Fermanagh  

61,811 

— 

3,619 

Londonderry  . . 

140,621 

— 

3,783 

Monaghan 

71,395 

— 

8,216 

Tyrone 

142,437 

— 

8,130 

Galway 

181,686 

— 

10,863 

Leitrim 

63,557 

5,786 

Mayo  

191,969 

— 

7,197 

Roscommon 

93,904 

— 

7,887 

Sligo 

78,850 

— 

5,233 

Scottish 

Counties. 

Population, 

1911. 

Inc. 

. or  Dec. 

Aberdeen 

311 ,3.50 

-f- 

6,911 

Argyll  

70,901 

-f 

2,741 

Ayr  

26^,332 

+ 

13,864 

Banff  

61,402 

~ 

86 

Berwick  

29,643 

— 

1,181 

Bute 

18,186 

— 

601 

Caithness 

32,008 

— 

1,862 

Clackmannan  

31,121 

— 

908 

Dumbartonshire  .... 

139,831 

. + 

25,966 

Dumfries  

72,824 

+ 

253 

Edinburgh  

507,662 

-1- 

18,866 

Elgin  

43,427 

— 

1,873 

Fife  

267,734 

-f 

48,894 

Forfar  

281,419 

— 

2,068 

Haddington 

43,263 

+ 

4,588 

Inverness 

i 87,270 

— 

2,834 

Kincardine  

41,007 

-1- 

84 

Kinross  

7,528 

+ 

547 

Kirkcudbright 

1 38,363 

— 

1,020 

Lanark  

i 1.447,113 

-1- 

107,786 

Linlithgow  

1 ■ 79,456 

-r 

13,748 

Nairn 

; 9,319 

H- 

28 

Orkney  

1 25,896 

— 

2,803 

Peebles 

15.258 

+ 

192 

Perth  

124;339 

— 

1,056 

Renfrew  

314,574 

-f 

45,694 

Ross  and  Cromarty . . 

77,353 

903 

Roxburgh  

i 47,192 

— 

1,612 

Selkirk 

24,600 

+ 

1,244 

Shetland  

27,911 

— 

255 

Stirling 

161,003 

-f 

18.712 

Sutherland  

20,180 

— 

i;260 

Wigtown  

31,990 

— 

695 

BURGESSS  CHANNEL  SWIM. 


The  year  1911  will  be  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  swimming  as  the  one  in 
which  William  Thomas  Burgess,  a 
native  of  Yorkshire,  but  now  a natu- 
ralised citizen  of  France,  swam  from 
the  English  cosist  to  the  French  coast 
across  the  English  Channel,  thus  realis- 
ing his  ambition  to  accomplish  a feat 
previously  credited  only  to  Captain 
Webb  36  years  ago. 

It  was  at  9-50  a.m.  on  the  morning 
of  September  11th  that  Burgess  swam 
into  the  shallows  of  the  bay  on  the 
French  coast  east  of  Grisnez,  and  stood 
upright;  22  hours  and  35  minutes  after 
he  had  taken  to  the  water  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  under  the  cliffs  midway 
between  the  South  Foreland  and  St. 
Margaret’s  Bay,  at  11-15  a.m.  on  the 
previous  morning. 

Captain  Webb’s  time  is  oflELcially  re- 
corded as  being  21  hours  45  minutes. 

The  story  of  Burgess’s  triumph  is 
best  told  by  himself; — 

“ I made  up  my  mind  that  I was  going 
through  with  it  to  the  end.  But  1 had  a 
most  extraordinary  experience  with  the 
tides,  and  it  took  all  my  determination  to 
keep  going  when  I got  a set-back  of  some 
miles  after  getting  into  mid -Channel.  My 


course  was  a most  erratic  one  and  worked 
out  like  a badly-written  capital  ‘ M,’  with 
a loop  on  the  first  dov.’ii-stroke.  Upon 
starting  I was  carried  away  by  the  tide  to 
three  miles  north-east  of  the  South  Good- 
win lightship.  Then  there  was  a very  long 
run  of  the  ebb-tide,  and  it  was  hard  work 
to  make  progress  across  it.  I was  set  back 
towards  England,  swim  as  hard  as  I might. 

“ When  the  flood-tide  finished  I was  about 
ten  miles  off  Calais.  The  next  tkje  was 
kinder  and  we  made  a good  course  towards 
Cape  Grisnez,  doing  very  well  till  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  we  were  about 
a mile  off  the  shore.  Then  for  the  next 
three  hours  it  was  a desperate  fight.  To 
add  to  my  troubles  I was  stung  time  after 
time  by  poisonous  jelly-fish.  It  was  a 
tremendous  task  to  finish  the  swim,  but  I 
was  encouraged  by  the  party  on  my  accom- 
panying boats  and  by  the  sight  of  the 
people  on  the  shore  awaiting  my  landing. 
The  tide  shot  me  across  Grisnez  at  a dis- 
tance of  400  yards  from  the  shore.  I made 
a race  to  get  in  on  the  west  of  the  point, 
but  was  caught  by  an  off-setting  current, 
and  carried  round  to  the  point  again,  only 
a hundred  or  so  yards  away,” 

Finally,  Burgess  sprinte<l  for  a pit  of 
sand  just  under  the  little  village  near  Gris- 
nez Point  and  succeeded  in  landing. 
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THE  DEATHS  OF  I9II. 

The  Houses  of  PaHEament. 


The  death  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (.January 
27th),  in  his  68th  year,  was  a serious  loss 
to  the  new  House  of  Commons.  It  was  a 
quarter  of  a century  since  he  had  held  office, 
but  his  unrivalled  and  <letailed  knowledge 
of  many  departments  of  public  business 
made  him  a power  In  the  House.  He  was 
the  greatest  surviving  champion  of  economy 
in  administration.  Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  the 
Senior  member  for  Cambridge  University, 
and  a vehement  opponent  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  was  best  known  to  the  public  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  contemporary  classical 
scholars.  Scottish  Liberalism  lost  two  able 
representatives  in  Dr.  A.  Rolland  Rainy 
(Kilmarnock  Burghs)  and  Mr.  Galloway  Weir 
(Ross  and  Cromarty).  Dr.  Rainy  died  In 
harness,  for  he  was  engaged  on  an  article 
on  Scottish  Home  Rule  for  this  book  on 
the  d^  before  his  death.  The  death  of  Sir 
John  Brigq  (October  1st)  created  a vacancy 
at  Keighley.  Liberalism  in  Newcastle,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  North  of  England, 
suffered  a great  loss  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Spence  Watson  (March  2nd).  Sir  John  Aird 
(.January  6th),  the  constructor  of  the  Nile 
barrage  at  Assuan  and  Assiut,  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  nearly  20  years  prior 
to  1905. 

Other  ex-members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  died  during  the  year  were  Mr. 
E.  H.  Pickersqill  (October  13th),  actively 
concerned  in  many  schemes  connected  with 
the  reform  of  London  government ; Mr, 
J.  W,  Mellor  (October  13th),  for  long  Chair- 
man of  Committees  in  the  House;  Sir 
William  Crossley  (October  12th),  head  of  the 
engineering  firm  of  Crossley  Bros.,  Man- 
chester, and  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal;  Mr.  W.  C.  Steadman 
(July  21st,  until  recently  secretary  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Congress;  Mr.  Henry  BROADHUrst 
(October  11th),  ex-parliamentary  secretary 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  and  one  of  the 
early  Labour  members,  who  had  been,  how- 
ever, for  some  time  reckoned  with  official 
Liberalism. 

As  Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Henry 
Hartley  Fowler,  Viscount  Wolverhampton 
(February  26th),  had  latterly  taken  no  pro- 
minent part  in  public  affairs.  His  reputa- 
tion was  made  under  the  Gladstone  and 


Rosebery  administrations,  as  one  of  the  chief 
spokesmen  in  the  House  for  Nonconformist 
Interests.  Lord  Rosebery  made  him  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  an  appointment 
which  caused  some  surprise  at  the  time,  but 
was  fully  justified  by  Sir  Henry’s  sympathetic 
handling  of  Indian  affairs.  LORD  James  op 
HerEpord  (August  18th)  was  still,  at  82 
years  of  age,  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
of  industrial  lawyers.  In  the  Osborne  case, 
although  he  gave  judgment  against  the 
A.S.R.S.,  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion  it 
might  well  be  in  the  interest  of  trade 
unionism  and  labour  that  trade  union  funds 
should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  a 
parliamentary  representative.  He  was 
Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  but 
had  parted  from  him  on  the  Home  Rule 
question.  Lord  Collins  (January  5th),  who 
was  a Conservative  in  politics,  but  was  made 
a Lord  of  Appeal  by  the  present  Government, 
was  chairman  of  the  commission  which  sat  on 
the  Beck  case.  The  9th  Earl  of  Carlisle 
(April  16th)  was  tiimself  a distinguished 
artist,  and  as  Senior  Trustee  of  the  National 
Gallery  he  rendered  great  services  to  British 
art.  One  of  his  last  public  efforts  was  to 
oppose  the  proposed  encroachment  on  St. 
James’s  Bark  for  the  King  Edward  Memorial. 
Lord  Lochee  (September  13th),  better  known 
as  Mr.  Edmund  Robertson,  was  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  H.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s ministry.  Sir  J.  Kitson, 
Lord  Airedale  (March  16th),  the  founder 
of  the  great  engineering  firm  in  Leeds,  was, 
fropi  the  Education  agitation  of  1870  on- 
wards, one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  York- 
shire Liberalism.  Earl  Cawdor  (February 
8th)  is  remembered  by  the  famous  memo- 
randum on  Admiralty  Policy  which  he  issued 
as  First  Lord  just  before  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  ministry.  In  1910  he  was  one  of 
the  Council  of  Eight  who  sat  in  conference 
on  the  Constitutional  question.  The  Jewisli 
community  lost  one  of  its  leaders  in  Loud 
SWAYTHLING  (January  12th),  head  of  the 
great  firm  of  exchange  merchants,  Samuel 
Montagu  & Co. 

The  Earl  of  Onslow  (October  23rd)  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
the  last  Conservative  Government,  and  until 
last  year  acted  as  Lord  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 


Law  and  Administration. 


JUDGE  Bacon  (Juoe  10th),  well  known  in 
the  East  End,  was  appointed  to  the  County 
Court  Bench  so  long  ago  as  187^.  Judge 
Emden  (February  19th),  who  came  much  into 
contact  with  the  poor  debtor  at  the  Lambeth 
County  Court,  was  a strong  opponent  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  Mr.  E.  H.  Pember, 
K.C.  (January  5th),  was  connected  with 
many  famous  cases  at  the  Parliamentary 
Bar,  and  was  a writer  of  scholarly  verse. 

Sir  Eldon  Gorst  (June  26th)  had  a long 
connection  with  the  British  administration 
in  Egypt  prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
extraordinarily  difficult  post  of  successor  to 
Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt.  During  the  four 


years  of  his  rule  in  Egypt  he  was  the  object 
of  constant  attacks  in  the  Conservative 
Press.  Other  distinguished  civil  servants 

who  died  during  the  year  were  Sir  C.  A. 
Elliot  (May  28th),  former  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Bengal;  Sir  Edward  Br.adford 
(May  13th),  Commissioner  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  up  till  1903;  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
(April  10th),  oriental  scholar  and  hi-^itorian. 

Sir  Francis  Galton  was  in  his  89th  year 
when  he  died,  last  January,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  his  contribution  to  anthropological 
science  was  beginning  to  be  recognised.  He 
left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  study  of  eugenics. 


The  Churches. 

There  were  two  vacancies  by  death  on  the  I ford  (August  2nd).  In  spite  of  some 
Episcopal  Bench.  Dr.  Paget.  Bishop  of  Ox- I rences  on  ritual  questions  following  on  the 
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Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline, 
of  wliicli  lie  was  a member,  Dr.  Paget 
retained  the  confidence  of  most  sections  of 
the  High  Church  party.  Dr.  John  Words- 
worth, Bishop  of  Salisbury  (August  6th), 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
of  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  the  bishops.  Dr.  Alexander  (September 
12th),  Primate  of  Ireland,  was  a less  learned 
man,  but  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a 
religious  poet  with  a considerable  public. 
Dean  Gregory  (August  8th)  had  resigned  the 
Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  shortly  before  his 
death  in  his  ninety-third  year.  On  the 
financial  and  administrative  side  he  was 
responsible  for  the  re-organisation  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  associated  with  the  names 
of  Dean  Church  and  Canon  Liddon.  Other 
famous  churchmen  who  died  during  the  year 
were  Canon  Duckworth  (September  20th), 
Canon  Body  (June  5th). 

The  Free  Churches  lost  two  veteran  leaders 
in  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers  (August  20th),  Dr. 
Dale’s  colleague  in  the  campaign  against 
denom.inational  education  in  1870.  He  had 
been  for  35  years  the  pastor  of  the  Grafton 


“ Hesba  Stretton  ” (Miss  Sarah  Smith), 
who  died  in  October,  did  not  figure  in  lite- 
rary histories  of  the  Victorian  era,  but 
“ Jessica’s  First  Prayer  ” found  a million 
and  a half  of  purchasers,  and,  with  other  of 
her  books,  was  a cherished  possession  of  the 
children  of  an  earlier  generation.  Antonio 
Fogazzaro  (March  7th)  was  widely  known  in 
this  country  as  the  author  of  “ The  Saint.” 
William  Schwenck  Gilbert  (May  29th),  a 
veteran  of  English  letters,  had  lived  to  see 
the  very  successful  revival  in  1907,  at  the 
Savoy,  of  the  comic  operas  which  had  made 
his  name  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  household 
words  in  the  ’eighties 

Mr.  C.  F.  MOBERLY  Bell  (April  5th), 
manager  of  ‘‘  The  Times,”  who  was  actively 
concerned  in  the  changes  which  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  The  Times 
Publishing  Company,  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  paper  ever  since  he  was  18.  Another 
well-known  figure  in  London  journ.alism  was 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  (June  I2th),  for  over 
30  years  musical  critic  of  ” The  Telegraph.” 
The  veteran  newspaper  proprietor,  Mr. 
Passmore  Edwards  (April  22nd)  rivalled  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  his  gifts  of  libraries  and  books. 
He  also  founded  the  Settlement  in  Tavistock 
Place  as  a centre  of  social  and  religious 
life.  Another  generous  giver  to  philanthropic 
and  educational  objects  was  Mr.  H.  0.  Wills, 
of  Bristol  (September  18th). 

Among  artists,  the  Royal  Academy  lost 
three  members  during  1911 : John  Macwhirter, 
R.A.  (January  28th),  the  popular  landscapist; 
Ernest  Crofts,  R.A.  (March  19th),  depictor 
of  war  scenes,  who  ae  Keeper  was  widely 
respected;  and  Edwin  Austin  AbbDy,  R.A. 
(August  1st),  the  gifted  American-bor^  illus- 
trator, painter  of  Shakespearean  themes, 
and  decorator,  the  last  of  whose  mural 
decorations  for  the  State  Capitol  of  P^n- 
sylvania  had  to  be  completed  by  pupils. 
Outside  the  Academy,  which  necessarily  does 
not  adequately  represent  present-day  art. 


Square  Church,  Clapham.  Dr.  Paton 
(January  26th)  was  a worker  in  many  social 
fields,  not  the  least  of  his  services  being 
the  foundation  of  the  National  Home  Read- 
ing Union.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kelly  (April  6tli) 
was  an  ex-president  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, and  for  nearly  20  years  Book 
Steward  of  the  Connexion.  Sir  Percy 
BUNTING  (July  22nd)  was  a distinguished 
Wesleyan  layman  and  an  active  social 
worker.  Through  the  ” Contemporary  Re- 
view,” which  he  edited  for  close  on  30  years, 
he  exercised  a wide  influence  on  affairs. 
Dr.  Hermann  Adler  (July  I8th),  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  as  Chief  Rabbi  of  the 
United  Congregations  of  the  British  Empire 
in  1889,  was  a well-known  figure  in  London 
civic  life,  and  exercised  very  great  influence 
in  his  own  eommunity.  The  Rev.  J.  Page 
HOPPS  (April  7th),  the  well-known  Unitarian 
minister,  was  for  many  years  pastor  of  the 
Great  Meeting  at  Leicester,  and  a great 
leader  of  Leicester  Liberalism.  Patrick 
MORAN,  Cardinal  Archbishop  op  Sydney 
(August  16th),  scholar  and  historian,  was 
the  first  Australian  cardinal. 

; and  Art. 

the  death  roll  at  home  included  Frederick 
J.  Shields  (February  26th),  devoted  decorator 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Ascension ; Edward 
Whymper  (September  16th),  trained  as  a 
wood  engraver,  afterwards  m.ountaincer  and 
conqueror  of  the  Matterhorn,  explorer,  and 
artist;  James  Faed  (September  24th),  who 
skilfully  engraved  in  steel  many  of  the 
familiar  pictures  of  hiS  biother,  Thomas 
Faed,  R.A. ; James  Aumonier,  R.O.I.  (October 
4th),  a reticent  landscapist  of  the  older 
school ; and  Sir  Charles  Lawes-Wittewronge 
(October  6th),  athlete  and  sculptor,  defen- 
dant in  the  famous  art  suit.  Belt  v.  Lawes. 
Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke,  Sir  Richard 
Rivington  Holmes,  Arthur  Skinner,  Thomas 
Armstrong,  William  Isaac  L.ast,  and  Warwick 
William  Wroth  had  done  good  service  at 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  and  other  Museums. 
Of  collectors,  &c.,  there  may  be  named  Sir 
John  Aird,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Max  Rosen- 
heim, Lord  Swaythling,  Charles  Wertheimer, 
and  the  Hon.  Percy  Wyndham.  Deaths 
among  foreign  artists  of  note  include  Fritz 
Von  Uhde  (February  26th),  painter  of  New 
Testament  subjects  modernised;  Professor 
ReinholP  BEgas  (August  3rdL  sculptor  of 
many  public  monuments  in  Berlin;  Jules 
Lefebvre  (June  15th),  French  historical 
painter;  and  Josef  Israels  (August  12th), 
almost  the  last  of  the  modern  Dutch  masters, 
who  was  elected  to  Hon.  Membership  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1908. 

Two  great  losses  in  the  musical  world  were 
reported  in  1911,  in  the  deaths  of  Herr  Felix 
Mottl  (July  2nd),  the  famous  conductor, 
director  of  the  Munich  Opera  House;  and 
Herr  Gustav  Mahler  (May  I7th),  director  of 
the  Vienna  Imperial  Opera  for  10  years, 
composer,  and  orthodox  interpreter  of 
Wagner.  The  death  of  Lady  Halle  recalls 
the  services  rendered  by  Sir  Charles  and  her- 
self to  English  music  a quarter  of  a century 
ago. 


Foreign  Countries. 


Abroad  the  notable  deaths  of  the  year 
included  M.  Stolypin,  assassinated  at  Kiev 
on  September  15th;  M.  Rouvier  (June  7th), 


Prime  Minister  of  France  at  the  time  of  the 
last  Algeciras  Conference;  General  Cronje 
(February  4th).  the  rugged  soldier  who  had 
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eventually  to  surrender  to  Lord  Roberts 
at  Paardeberg;  Aiuiii  Pasha  (September  21st), 
tor  20  years  an  exile  in  Ceylon;  and  the 
DowAQiift  Quei?n  Maria  Pia  of  Portugal,  Sir 
P.OBERT  Hart  (September  3rd),  one  of  the 

EXPERIMENTS  ON 

The  number  of  persons  in  Great  Britain 
licensed  to  perform  experiments  on  living 
animals  was,  in  1010,  542,  147  of  whom 
carried  out  no  experiments.  The  total 
number  of  experiments  was  95,731,  .showing 
an  increase  of  9,454  Over  the  previous  year. 
Of  these  4,9.39  involved  a more  or  leas 
serious  operation  performed  under  anaesthe- 
tics. The  remaining  90,792  were  inocula- 
tions, hypodermic  injections,  feedin"  experi- 
ments : and  are  certifted  to  be  such  as  are 
attended  by  no  serious  pain.  In  the  event 
of  pain  ensuing  on  inoculation,  the  regula- 
tions demand  that  the  animal  shall  be 
killed  under  antesthetics  as  soon  as  the 
main  result  of  the  experiment  has  been 
attained. 

Investigations  into  the  cause  of  cancer 
are  responsible  for  49,662  experiments,  of 
which  816  fell  in  the  category  requiring  the 
administration  of  amesthetics.  The  greater 


great  administrators  of  his  time,  was  an 
Irishman,  but  practically  his  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, as  Inspector-General  of  the  -Customs. 

LIVING  ANIMALS. 

number  were  on  mice,  8,000  experiments 
were  made  in  connection  with  the  prepara- 
tion and  anti-toxic  sera  and  vaccines,  and 
for  the  testing  and  standardising  of  drugs. 

The  4,939  Operations  under  anaesthetics 
were  distributed  as  follows: — 

(1)  2,942  carried  out  under  the  provision  of 
the  Act  which  requires  that  a sufficient 
anaesthetic  should  be  administered  to  prevent 
any  sensation  of  pain,  and  if  the  pain  is  likely 
to  continue  after  the  effect  of  the  amesthetic 
has  ceased,  or  if  serious  injury  is  inflicted, 
the  animal  must  be  killed  before  it  recovers 
frdm  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic ; (2) 
224  experiments  under  the  conditions  above 
in  illustration  of  lectures;  (3)  1,997  under 
a certificate  which  exempts  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  kill  the  animal  before  recovery  from 
the  anaesthetic;  of  these,  232  required  the 
special  certificate  insisted  on  when  the 
animal  is  a cat  or  a dog. 


STANDARD  BREAD. 


The  Report  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  nutritive  value  of  bread 
made  from  different  varieties  of  wheat 
flour  is  of  great  interest  at  a time  v/hen 
different  kinds  of  bread  are  being 
pushed  as  being  superior  in  nutriment 
to  all  others.  Dr.  Hamill  points  out  first 
of  all  that  the  difference  in  nutriment 
between  the  different  kinds  of  flour  is 
not  of  much  importance  to  the  average 
adult  in  whose  dietary  bread  is  only 
one  out  of  many  varied  constituents.  It 
is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  ordinary 
high  grade  and  naturally  white 
" patent ''  flour  is  almost  devoid  of  pro- 
tein and  nitrogenous  constituents,  and 
that  these  necessarily  exist  in  a much 
greater  degree  in  dread  made  from 
wholemeal  and  “ entire " wheat  flours. 
In  fact,  the  nutritive  value  of  the  bread 
depends  more  upon  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  from  which  the  flour  was  made 
than  on  the  different  methods  of  prepar- 
ation. At  the  same  time  it  is  admitted 
that  different  kinds  of  bread,  made  from 
“ patent,”  " entire,”  wheat,  wholemeal, 
or  “ germ  ” flour,  may  for  different 
reasons,  mostly  connected  with  diges- 
tion, be  better  suited  to  different  indi- 
viduals. 

For  the  adult  whose  food  consists 
principally  of  bread  it  is  premised  that 
no  diet  which  only  includes  other  foods 
in  small  proportions  can  be  considered 
satisfactory,  and  that  the  essential 
reform  is  to  secure  a greater  variety 
of  diet,  not  necessarily  at  greater  cost. 
With  this  caution,  v/hich  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  diet  of  growing  chil- 
dren, it  may  be  said  that  bread  made 
from  ” households  ” and  other  flours 
probably  has  the  advantage  in  nutri- 
ment over  white  bread  made  from  the 
higher  grade  flours.  ” Entire  ” wheat 
flours  (including  stone-ground  flours  and 
“standard”  flour)  contain  additional 
constituents,  due  to  the  presence  of 


branny  particles  and  the  germ  of  the 
wheat,  which  may  contain  minerals  of 
value  to  the  individual.  The  recent 
agitation  in  favour  of  other  kinds  of 
bread  than  white  bread  has  served  to 
convince  the  public  that  good  wholesome 
bread  may  contain  a proportion  of 
millers’  “ offal  ” and  yet  be  palatable, 
and  that  whiteness  is  not  necessarily  a 
standard  of  quality.  In  the  revolt 
against  the  white  loaf  made  from  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  floUr, 
“ standard  ” or  “ 80  per  cent.”  flour  has 
made  a great  bid  for  popular  support. 

“ Standard  ” flour  can  be  prepared 
either  by  stone-  or  roller-milling  pro- 
cesses. After  the  stone-milling,  the 
wholemeal  is  put  through  a sieve,  by 
which  coarse,  branny  matter  amountiim 
to  20  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  is  removedT. 
In  roller  mills  the  ordinary  processes 
of  milling  for  a 70  per  cent,  white  flour 
are  usually  followed,  and  a portion  of 
the  finely  divided  offal,  including 
the  germ,  is  then  returned  to  the  flour. 
The  difficulty  is  'that  it  is  possible  to 
make  an  imitation  standard  flour  from 
lower  grade  flour  which  will  deceive 
those  who  are  not  experts. 

A real  standardisation  of  flour  would 
necessitate  a standardisation  of  wheat, 
which,  in  view  of  the  many  sources  from 
which  our  wheat  supply  is  drawn,  is 
practically  impossible.  Dr.  Hamill, 
however,  points  out  that  something 
might  be  done  in  the  direction  of 
establishing  a maximum  limit  for  the 
water-content  in  flour.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada  this  content  is 
fixed  at  13-5  per  cent.  A flour-factor  in- 
formed Dr.  Hamill  that  the  flour  which 
he  jiurchased  sometimes  contained  us 
much  as  18  per  cent,  of  water,  and  that 
a sack  of  flour  (2801bs.)  might,  on  being 
kept  for  a month  or  so,  lose  as  much 
as  lOlbs.  in  weight. 
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THE  TWENTY-FIVE  LARGEST  TRADE  UNIONS. 


Name. 

Address  of  Secretary. 

Funds, 

1909. 

Income, 

1909. 

No.  of 
Mems.  . 

Building  Trades. 
Operative  Bricklayers’  Society. 

58,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  S.E. 

£ 

78,940 

£ 

46,800 

25,008 

Operative  Stonemasons’  Society. 

28,  John  St.,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

7,054 

12,280 

7,849 

Amal.  Soc.  of  Carpenters  & Joiners. 

95,  Brunswick  St.,  Manchester. 

87,398 

237,694 

56,450 

Mining. 

153,684 

26,611 

35,598 

Northumberland  Miners’  Assn. 

Burt  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Durham  Miners’  Association. 

16,  North  Road,  Durham. 

463,154 

167,392 

117,320 

Yorkshire  Miners’  Association. 

2,  Huddersfield  Road,  Barn.sley. 

314,436 

105,606 

83,826 

Lancs.  & Cheshire  Miners’  Fed. 

925,  Ashton  Old  Ed.,  Manchester. 

91,407 

59.807 

62,810 

Derbyshire  Minens’  Association. 

47,  Clarence  Rd.,  Chesterfield. 

294,554 

52;071 

37,944 

Nottinghamshire  Miners’  Association 

Old  Basford,  Notts. 

214,700 

40,146 

33,132 

South  Wales  Miners’  Federation. 

Royal  Chambers,  Cardiff. 

226,077 

78,081 

141,089 

Metal,  Engineering,  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades. 

18,309 

Friendly  Society  of  Ironfounders. 

164,  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester. 

31,748 

86,173 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers. 

110,  Peckham  Road,  S.E. 

573,299 

399,406 

107,140 

Boilermakers  & Iron  & Steel  Ship- 

153,204 

49,350 

builders. 

Lifton  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

123,042 

Ship  Constructive  and  Shipwrights’. 

8,  Eldon  Sq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

88,563 

47,152 

20,647 

Textile  Trades. 

Oldham  Card,  &c..  Operatives’  As.«n. 

108,  Union  Street,  Oldham. 

76,457 

22,822 

18,015 

Am.  Assn,  of  Op.  Cotton  Spinners, &c. 

3, Blossom  St.,Gt.Ancoats  St.,M’tcr. 

419,167 

112,835 

53.949 

Blackbmrn  Weavers’,  &c.,  Assn. 

1,  Clayton  Street,  Blackburn. 

27,999 

19,585 

15,151 

Clothing  Trades. 

Boot  & Shoe  Operatives. 

Trade  Hall,  St.  James’  St., Leicester. 

122,419 

39,915 

30,348 

Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors. 

415,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

7,602 

17,702 

12,052 

Transport  (Land  and  Water). 

Amal.  Soc.  of  Railway  Servants. 

A.S.R.S.,  72,  Acton  Street,  W.C. 

429,273 

93,765 

73,571 

Dock,  Wharf,  &c..  Workers’  Union. 

425,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 

11,626 

9,791 

15,740 

Printing  Trades. 

12,090 

London  Society  of  Compositors. 

7 & 9,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 
Caxton  Hall,  Salford. 

62,159 

45,890 

Typographical  Association. 

62,753 

37,614 

20,783 

LABOURERS. 

31.735 

Gas  Workers  and  Gen.  Labourers. 

172,  Pentonville  Road,  N. 

3,806 

19,183 

Nat.  Amal.  Union  of  Labour. 

4,Higham  PL,Newcastlc-on-Tync. 

3,328 

12,152 

16,657 

General  Federations  and  Trade  Unions. 

General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

Union  of  Building  Trades  Federal  ions  of  the  U.K. 

Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain 

Federation  of  Engineering  and  Shipbuilding 
Trades  of  the  U.K. 

N.E.  Coast  Fed.  Societies  of  the  Transport  and 
Shipping  Trade. 

Nat.  Transport  Workers’  Federation 

General  Lanourers’  National  Council  


W.  A.  Appleton,  8,  Adelphi  Ter.,  Adam  St.,  W.C. 
E.  Donohoe,  37,  Ramsey  St.,  Mo.ston,  Manchester. 
T.  Ashton,  J.P.,  925,  Ashton  Old  Rd.,  Man’ter. 
W.  Mosses,  Rutland  Road,  Eccles,  IVIanchester, 

P.  Millen,  296,  Siraonside  Ter.,  Heaton,  New- 
castle-on-Tyno. 

B.  Tillett,  425,  Mile  End  Road,  E. 

J.  N.  Bell,  4,  Higham  PL,  Newcastle-on-Tync. 


FOURTEEN  IMPORTANT  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


Society. 

Address  of  Secretary. 

Funds, 

1909. 

Income, 

1909. 

No.  of 
Moms. 
(Adult 
Males). 

AFFILIATED  ORDERS. 
M.U.  Oddfellows. 

97,  Grosvenor  St.,  Chorlton- 

£ 

12,325,379 

£ 

1,621,627 

749,363 

A.O.  Foresters. 

on-Medlock,  Manchester. 

31,  Union  St.,  Burton-on-Trent 

8,049,271 

1,236,274 

608,728 

I.O.  Rechabites  (Salford  Unity). 

26,Bury  Now  Rd., Manchester. 

1,386,394 

367,496 

206,112 

L.O.A.  Shepherds  (Ashton  Unity) 

274,  Oxford  Rd.,  Manche.ster. 

1,096,272 

217,883 

121,803 

Nat.  Independent  Oddfellows. 

119,  Stockport  Ed.,  M’chester. 

398,121 

89,539 

59,300 

N.U.O.  Free  Gardeners. 

The  Steps,  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 

240,044 

86,026 

53,467 

U.A.O.  Druids. 

19,  St.  Hilda  Street,  Hull. 

319,651 

73,611 

51,879 

The  Order  of  Druids. 

330,  Oxford  Rd.,  Manchester. 

199,659 

108,291 

66,162 

B.O.A.  Free  Gardeners. 

27,  Oswald  St.,  Glasgow. 

324,688 

81,790 

56,033 

45,472 

Nottingham  A.I.U.O.  Oddfellows. 

122,  Mansfield  Rd.,  Not’ham. 

238,311 

36,648 

Sons  of  Temperance. 

North  Rd.,  Clayton,  M’chester. 

♦414,947 

♦135,248 

♦94,694 

Centralised  Societies. 
Hearts  of  Oak. 

Hearts  of  Oak  Buildings, 

3,781,165 

722,340 

301,154 

Rational  Association. 

Euston  Road,  N.W. 
Rational  Buildings,  Bridge 

565,600 

152,505 

98,635 

National  Deposit  F.S. 

Street,  Manchester. 

37,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 

tl,125,097 

1307,355 

t201,849 

♦Including  Female  members,  tlneluding  female  and  juvemle  members. 


PARLIAMENT  AND  POLITICS. 

PARTY  ORGANISATIONS. 

1.— LBBERAL. 


LIBERAL  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION. 

21,  Abin"(lon  Street,  S.W.  Telegrams: 

“ Animation,”  London.  Tel. : 2110  Vic- 

toria. 

Pres.  : The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P. 
rhm.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  The  Master  of  Eli- 
hank,  M.P.  lion.  Sec. : Sir  Robert  Hudson. 
lion.  Treas. : Sir  Jesse  Herbert.  Legal 
Adviser : Sir  Henry  Paget  Cooke.  Regis- 
tration Sec.  : J.  Renwick  Seager. 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  FEDERATION 
(Founded  in  1877.)  42,  Parliament  Street, 

S.W.  Telegrams  : “ Liberalise,”  London. 

Tel. : 2131  Victoria. 

Pres. : Sir  .Tohn  Brunner.  Chm.  of 

Com. : Sir  Edward  Evans.  Treas.  : Frank 

Wright.  Sec.  : Sir  Robert  Hudson.  Assist. 
Sec. : Frank  Barter. 

LIBERAL  PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT. 

42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  Telegrams : 
“ Publicola,”  London.  Tel. : 861  Victoria. 
Chm. : The  Rt.  Hon.  Russell  Rea,  M.P. 
Treas. : Sir  Robert  Hudson.  Sec. : Charles 
Geake.  Assist.  Sec. : John  Henderson. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 

(Founded  1910),  witii  which  is  incorporated 
the  Devon  Liberal  Federation  (founded 
1886),  Clarence  Chambers,  Tavistock  Road, 
Plymouth.  Telegrams  : ” Federate,”  Ply- 
mouth. Tel.  Nat. : 580  Plymouth. 

Pres.  : Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bt., 

D.L.,  J.P.  Vice-pres. : The  Liberal  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  and  Liberal  Candidates 
for  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Chm.  of  Exec. 
Com. : Sir  Francis  Layland-Barratt,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Hon.  Treas.:  Hawkins  Blake  Varwell,  J.P. 
Hon  Secs. : Thomas  H.  Hepburn,  J.P.,  and 
Henry  Greenway.  Sec. : Edwin  C.  Perry,  J.P. 

EASTERN  COUNTIES  LIB.  FEDERATION. 

Cumbergate,  Peterborough.  Telegrams ; 
" Hughes,  Cumbergate,  Peterborough.” 
Pres. : The  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P. 
Org.  Sec. : Chas.  Hughes. 

The  Federation  includes  the  counties  Lin- 
colnshire, Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Huntingdonshire,  and  North  Northampton- 
shire, and  all  boroughs  therein. 

HOME  COUNTIES  LIB.  FEDERATION. 

42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  Telegrams : 
“ Aggressive,”  London.  Tel. : 642  Victoria. 
Pres. : Earl  Carrington,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 
Chm.  of  Exec.  Com. : Lord  Farrer.  Hon. 
Sec. : Capt.  the  Hon.  Clive  Bigham,  C.M.G. 
Treas. : Capt.  the  Hon.  H.  S.  Stanhope,  R.N. 
Sec.:  W.  M.  Crook. 

The  Home  Counties  Liberal  Federation  is 
the  head-quarters  organisation  for  the 
Liberal  Party  in  the  following  eleven  coun- 
ties; Bedfordshire,  Berkshire,  Buckingham- 
shire, Essex,  Hampshire,  Hertfordshire,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

LANCASHIRE,  CHESHIRE  AND  NORTH 
WESTERN  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

87,  Cross  Street,  Manchester.  Telegrarns : 
“ Ellansee,  Manchester.”  Tel. : 3546  City, 
Manchester. 

Pres. : The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Brunner, 
Bt.  Chm.  of  Exec.  : Sir  Benjamin  Johnson. 


Vice-Chm.:  W.  H.  Somervell,  J.P.  Treas.: 
A.  G.  S.  Harvey,  M.P.;  The  Hon.  Arthur  L. 
Stanley;  H.  K.  Campbell.  Hon.  Sec.:  Sir 
Harold  Elverston,  M.P.  Sec. : Fred  Burn. 

LONDON  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

41,  Parliament  St.,  S.W.  Tel. : 1489  Victoria. 

Pres.  : Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P. 

Chm.:  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P.  Hon.  Sec.: 
Sydney  W.  Pascall.  Assist.  Sec.  : W.  G.  Rat- 
tey.  Political  Organiser : F.  C.  Rivers. 

MIDLAND  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

Newton  Chambers,  Cannon  St.,  Birmingham. 
Telegrams : “ Organise,  Birmingham.” 

Tel.  : 5854  Central. 

Pres. : Col.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  E.  B.  Seely, 
M.P.  Treas.:  Sir  T.  Barclay,  J.P.  Sec.: 
William  Finnemore.  Assist.  Sec.  : Alfred  H. 
Cabeldu. 

The  Federation  operates  over  Derbyshire, 
Herefordshire,  Leicestershire,  Northampton- 
shire (except  North  Northants  and  Peter- 
borough), Nottinghamshire,  Rutland,  Shrop- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Warwickshire,  and 
Worcestershire. 

NORTHERN  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

Pilgrim  House,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Tele- 
grams : “ Federation.  Newcastle-on-Tyne.” 
Nat.  Tel.:  2563. 

Pres. : Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bt., 
M.P.  Chm. : Sir  Walter  Runciman,  Bt. 
Sec. : James  Corrie. 

The  Federation  includes  all  the  consti- 
tuencies in  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
also  Middlesbrough  and  Cleveland. 

WESTERN  COUNTIES  LIBERAL 
FEDERATION. 

11,  Nnrthgate  St.,  Bath.  Telegrams  : '*  Fed- 
erate, Bath.”  Tel.  : Bath  741. 

Chm. : Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  E.  Guest,  M.P. 
Treas.  : Sir  E.  Strachey,  Bt.,  M.P.  Hon. 
Sec.:  Jas.  Thornton,  Esq.,  J.P.  Sec.:  W.  J. 
Arnold.  , , , 

The  Federation  embraces  the  boroughs  and 
county  divisions  in  Dorset,  Gloucester, 
Somerset,  and  Wiltshire. 

YORKSHIRE  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 
38,  Boar  Lane,  Leeds.  Telegrams  : “ Federa- 
tion, Leeds.”-  Nat.  Tel:  1740  Leeds,  Cen- 

Chm. : C.  N.  Nicholson,  M.P.  Hon.  Sec. : 
Arthur  H.  Marshall,  M.P.  Sec.:  Harold 
Storey,  B.A.  , , 

The  Federation  comprises  all  the  boroughs 
and  county  divisions  of  Yorkshire,  except 
Middlesbrough  and  Cleveland. 

NATIONAL  REFORM  UNION. 

Central  Office,  50,  Haworth’s  Buildings, 
Cross  Street,  Manchester.  Telegrams: 
“ Politics,”  Manchester. 

London  Office:  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

Tel:  7360  Central.  , _ 

Pres. : Lord  Weardale.  Chm.  of  Exec. 
Com.:  J.  Herbert  Thewlis.  Hon.  Sec.:  H.  J. 
Ogden.  Treas. : George  Rhodes,  K.C.  Sec. : 
Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 

SCOTTISH  LIBERAL  ASSOCIATION. 
Pres. : The  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C., 
M.P.  Chm.  of  (len.  Coun.  : Sir  George 
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M.P. 

Edin- 

Edin- 

Scc. : 


een.  lion.  Treas.  ; J.  W.  Gulland, 

STERN  Section— 95,  Princes  Street, 

)urgh.  Telegrams:  •‘Organise, 

nirgh.  Tel.  : 20‘25. 

Uon.  Sec.:  Robert  Murray,  J.P. 

D.  Wood,  J.P.  ^ . 

F, STERN  Section— 7,  West  George  Street, 
Glasgow.  Telegrams  : “ Liberal,”  Glasgow. 
Tel.:  4445  National;  690  Corporation. 
lion.  Sec. : R.  Montgomerie,  J.P.  i)«c. : 
iilliam  Webster,  J.P. 

Y CYNGHOR  RHYDDFRYDIG 
CENHEDLAETHOL  CYMREIG 
(Welsh  NRtional  Liberal  Council.) 
diorne  Chambers,  Pontypool.  Telegrams^. 
Walter  Hughes,  Pontypool.  Tel.:  P-0.  /. 
Pres. : The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  Georg^e,  M.P. 
ice-nres. : W.  Brace,  M.P.  Treas. : Chas.  E. 
reese.  Chm. : Lord  St.  Davids.  Sec. : 

’’alter  H.  Hughes. 

WOMEN’S  LIBERAL  FEDERATION. 

!,  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  Telegrams : Propa- 

ganda,” London.  Tel.:  870  Victoria. 

Pres.  : Rosalind,  Countess  of  Carlisle.  Hon. 
\ec. : ]\Irs.  Broadley  Reid  and  Lady  Bamford- 
ilack  Hon.  Treas. : Mrs.  Eva  McLaren. 
ee.  : Mrs.  McArthur.  Org.  Sec. : Miss 

I’Laren  Ramsay.  Assist.  Sec.:  Miss  D.  J. 
awrie. 

WOMEN’S  NATIONAL  LIBERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

38,  Palace  Chambers,  S.W.  Telegrams : 
“’Equality,”  London. 

Pres. : Mrs.  Asquith.  Chm. : Lady  Byles. 
'•ec. : Miss  E.  E.  Page. 

.COTTISH  WOMEN’S  LIB.  FEDERATION. 

, West  George  Street,  Glasgow.  Telegrams : 
“C/o  Liberal,”  Glasgow.  Tel.:  8857  City; 
690  Central. 

Pres.:  The  Lady  Pentland.  Vice-Pres.: 
virs.  Falconer;  Miss  H.  E.  Waddel.  Hon. 
?ecs. : Miss  M.  Cunningham ; Mrs.  Swan. 
Ton.  Treas. : Mrs.  Gilbert  Beith.  Sec. : Miss 
\lice  Younger,  M.A. 

EIGHTY  CLUB. 

] Hare  Court,  Temple,  E.C.  Telegrams: 

’ “Octuaginta,”  London.  Tel. : 4745  Holborn. 
Pres. : The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P. 
Treas. : J.  C.  Swinburne-Hanham.  Sec. : 

R.  C.  Hawkin. 

NATIONAL  LIBERAL  CLUB. 

(Established  1882.) 

Whitehall  Place,  S.W.  Telegrams:  Enel- 

see,”  London.  Tel. : 3700  Victoria  (4  lines). 
Pres,  of  the  Club  and  Chm.  of  Gen.  Com. : 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Carrington,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 
Vice-Chm.  of  Gen.  Com.  : F.  H.  A.  Hard- 
castle,  F.S.I.;  Sir  Richard  Stapley,  J.P- 

II.  FREE  TRADE  & TARIFF 

THE  FREE  TRADE  UNION. 

Head  Office:  25,  Victoria  St..  Westminster, 
S W.  Telegrams : “ Reliable,”  London. 

P.O.'  Tel. : 1094  Victoria. 

City  Office:  3,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Nat.  Tel.:  9006  London  Wall  . 

Pres. : The  Rt.  Hon.  Arnold  Morley.  Treas: 
Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Beauchamp,  K.C.M.G.,  Sm 
Alfred  Mond,  Bt.,  M.P.  Hori.  Sec.:  C.  E. 
Mallet,  Capt.  Clive  Bigham,  C.M.G.  Assist. 
Sec. : W.  W.  Champness. 

COBDEN  CLUB. 

Broadway  Court,  Westminster,  S.W.  Tel.: 
2917  Victoria. 

Chm.  of  Com.  : Lord  Welby,  G.C.B. 


Chm.  of  Pol.  Com.:  George  H.  Radford, 

LL  B.,  J.P.  Vice-Chm.  : R.  C.  Lambert, 

J P.,  L.C.C.,  M.P. ; J.  Renwick  Seager,  J.l . 
Hon.  Sec.:  Albert  E.  Cave.  Club  Sec.: 
Donald  Murray. 

NEW  REFORM  CLUB. 

10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C.  Tel.: 
7360  Central. 

Chm.:  Lord  Weardale.  Fice-Oim.:  John 
A.  Hobson.  Hon.  Treas.:  Henry  J Wilson, 
M.P.  Hon.  Sec. : Arthur  G.  Symonds,  M.A. 
Sec.':  Miss  Coe. 

’95  CLUB.  ^ 

49,  Spring  Gardens,  Manchester.  Tel. : 1647 

Pres’. : Sir  Arthur  A.  Howarth,  Bt.,  M.P. 
Hon  Treas. : Sydney  Arnold.  Hon.  Secs.: 
W Field  Till;'P.  M.  Oliver.  Sec.:  Frederick 
Willett. 

LIBERAL  SOCIAL  COUNCIL. 

92,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Tel.: 
373  Victoria.  „ , , tt 

Pres. : The  Viscountess  Allendale.  Hon. 
Treas.:  Mrs.  Harcourt.  Hon.  Sec. : Mrs. 

Sydney  Buxton.  Sec. : Miss  M.  M.  Wills. 

To  promote  social  gatherings  for  all 
Liberals. 

NATIONAL  RADICAL  LEAGUE 
(with  which  is  incorporated  the  Democratic 

57  and  58,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Pres. : Sir  Henry  Dalziel.  M.P.  Hon. 
Treas.:  A.  MacCallura  Scott,  M.P.  Hon.  Sec.: 
Aubrev  L.  Matson 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  YOUNG 
LIBERALS. 

447,  Strand,  W.C. 

Pres.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Runciman, 
M.P.  Chm.  of  the  Nat.  Exec.:  C.  W.  B. 
Prescott,  B.A.,  Vice-Chm.:  G.  H.  Parkin. 
Hon.  Treas. : Hon.  Francis  McLaren,  M.R. 
Sec. : J.  Aubrey  Rees. 

THE  YOUNG  SCOTS  SOCIETY. 
(Founded  November,  1900.)  Hon.  Pres. : C.  E. 
Price  Esq.,  M.P.  Pres.:  Wm.  Laughland, 
Esq  ’lion.  Gen.  Sec.:  John  M.  Crosthwaite, 
207,’  West  George  Street,  Glasgow.  Hon. 
Gen.  Treas. : J.  S.  Saunders,  22,  St  John 
Street,  Perth. 

THE  GLADSTONE  LEAGUE. 

Offices:  122,  St.  Stephen’s  House,  S.W.  Tel: 
Victoria  3518.  j t> 

Pres  ■ The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P. 
Chm.  of  Exec.  Com. : A.  G.  Gardiner.  Hon. 
Treas.:  G.  P.  Gooch,  A.  M.  Brice.  Hon. 
Secs. : Philip  Morrell,  M.P.,  E.  Crawshay 
Williams,  M.P.  Gen.  Sec. : John  Hughes. 

REFORM  ORGANISATIONS. 

Treas.:  The  Rt.  Hon.  Russell  Rea.  Hon. 
Sec.:  J.  A.  Murray  Macdonald,  M.P.  Sec.: 
B.  G.  M.  Baskett. 

FINANCIAL  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

18,  Hackins  Hey,  Liverpool. 

Pres. : E.  K.  Mu&pratt,  J.P.,  LL.D.  Hon. 
Treas.:  Washington  C.  Rawlins.  J.P.  Sec.: 
J.  W.  S.  Callie,  F.S.S.  Assist.  Sec. : W.  Lyon 
Blease,  LL.M. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  FREE  TRADE 
ASSOCIATION.  _ ^ 

34,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Tel. : 5163  West- 
minster. , ^ rc  T» 

Pres. : Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Cromer,  G.C.B. 
Sec.  : E.  G.  Brunker. 


INTERNATIONAL  FREE  TRADE  LEAGUE. 

I‘res. : Lord  Welby,  G.C.B.  Sec. : B.G.M. 
Baskett,  Cobden  Club,  Broadway  Ct.,  S.W. 

WOMEN’S  FREE  TRADE  UNION. 
185,  Palace  Chambers,  S.W.  Telegrama : 
“ Sensible,  London.”  Tel.  : 4008  Victoria. 
Pres.  : Mrs.  Harcourt.  Chm.  of  Com.  : 
Mrs.  ’J’homas  Lough,  llov.  Treas. : Lady 

Mond.  lion.  Sec. : Lady  Byles. 

TARIFF  REFORM  LEAGUE. 

7,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Telegrams: 
” Tarill'ed.”  London.  Tel. : C16  Westminster 
Pres.  : The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G. 
Chm. : Viscount  Ridley.  Sec.  : T.  W.  A 
Bagley,  7,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


THE  WOMEN’S  AMALGAMATED 
UNIONIST  AND  TARIFF  REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

39a,  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
Tel. : Gerrard  7198. 


Pres.:  Mary,  Countess  of  Ilchester.  AcL 
Or g.  Sec.:  Miss  Graham  Hope.  Sec.:  Miss 


Caroline  Park. 


IMPERIAL  TARIFF  COMMITTEE. 

39,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham.  Telegrarr^ : 
‘‘Preference,”  Birmingham.  Tel.:  435. 
Pres. : Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  Mil** 
Treas.:  Neville  Chamberlain.  lion.  Sec.: 
Byng  Kenrick.  Gen.  Sec. : C.  A.  Vince,  M.A. 
Org.  Sec. : Wm.  Jenkins. 


III.  UIMIONIST  ORGANISATIONS. 


CONSERVATIVE  CENTRAL  OFFICE. 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  S.W.  Telegrams : 
‘‘  Conservative,”  London.  Tel. : Gerrard 
5720. 

Principal  Agent : J.  Perceval  Hughes. 


LIBERAL  UNIONIST  COUNCIL. 

Telegrams  : “ Consistent,”  London.  Tel. : 

109  Westminster. 

P^es.  : Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
Chm. : Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  Bt., 
K.C.V.O.  Treas.:  Earl  Fitzwilliam."  Hon. 
Sec.  : H.  Pike  Pease,  M.P.  Sec. : John 

Boraston,  9,  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 


NATIONAL  UNION  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

St  Stephen’s  Chambers,  S.W.  Telegrams : 
Constitute,”  London.  Tel. : Gerrard  5720. 
Sec. : Thomas  Cox.  Lib.  and  Assist.  Sec. : 
W.  J.  Marshall. 


NATIONAL  UNION  OF  CONSERVATIVE 
ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  SCOTLAND. 

1,  Castle  Street  Edinburgh.  Telegrams : 
‘‘  Conservative,”  Edinburgh.  Tel. : 5589. 


Pres. : Henry  Brock,  Esq.  Sec. : Georga 
Brown. 

PRIMROSE  LEAGUE. 

64,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Grand  Master:  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
M.P.  Chancellor  : Lord  Northcote.  Treas. : 
Sir  Joseph  Dimsdale,  Bt.,  K.C.V.O.  Prgsi 
Ladies’  Grand  Council:  Miss  Balfour. 


ASSOCIATION  of  CONSERVATIVE  CLUBJ 

St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  S.W,  Tel. : Ger 
rard  5720. 

Chm.  : Sir  H.  B.  Mackworth-Praed,  Bt 
Sec. : Frank  Solbe 


?o^?.vH.niopjist  associations  oi 

IRELAND.  (lacorporatiag  the  Irish  Unionis 
Alliance  and  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council), 

Chm. : Lord  Ardilaun.  Joint  Secs. : R G 
Carden,  D.L.,  109,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin 
R.  Dawson  Bates,  Mayfair,  Arthur  Squarp 
Belfast.  London  Agent : R.  J.  Kerber 

Shaw,  25,  Victoria  Street.  S.W.  Tel.:  254! 
Victoria.  Telegrams  : ” Auscoso,  London.’ 


IV.  LABOUR  & SOCIALIST  ORGANISATIONS. 


Tel. 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

28,  Victoria  Street,  Westmir^ter,  S.W. 

1213. 

The  officials  of  the  Parliam»,.<ary  Party, 
a list  of  whose  members  is  given  on  p.  140, 
are  : — 

Chm. : J.  Ramsay  Macdonald.  Vice-Chm. : 
W.  Brace.  Whips  : G.  H.  Roberts,  C.  Dun- 
can. Sec. : James  Parker. 

Trustees  for  the  Parly.  Fund:  J.  Hodge,  M.P., 
W.  C.  Robinson,  E.  R.  Pease.  Assist.  See.:  J.  S. 
Middleton.  Fat.  Agent : Arthur  Peters,  J.P. 

GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE 
UNIONS. 

8,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Adam  Street,  W.C. 
Sec. : W.  A.  Appleton.  Com. : Chm.,  Aid. 
Alien  Gee,  J.P.  (Yorkshire  Textile  Workers) ; 
Vice-Chm.:  J.  O’Grady,  M.P.  (Furnishing 
Trades  Association) ; Treas.  : T.  H.  Wilkins 
(Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers);  Trus- 
tees : Jas.  Crinion,  J.P.  (Amalgamated  Card 
and  Blowing  Room  Operatives);  James 
Holmes  (National  Hosiery  Federation);  Aid. 
Alexander  Wilkie,  M.P.,  J.P.  (Associated 
Shipwrights);  J.  N.  Bell,  J.P.  (National 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Labour) ; Joseph 
Cross,  J.P.  (Northern  Counties  Weavers); 
Ben  Tillett  (Dock,  Wharf,  and  Riverside 
Workers);  Coun.  T.  Mallalieu  (Amalgamated 
Felt  Hatters’  Union);  W.  Marsland.  J.P. 


(Amalgamated  Cotton  Spinners);  J.  E 
Smith  (Gasworkers  and  General  Labourers); 
T.  F.  Richards  (Boot  and  Shoe  Operatives): 
Coun.  John  Taylor,  J.P.  (Midland  Countie.- 
Federation);  John  Ward,  M.P.  (Navvies 
Builders’  and  General  Labourers). 

PARLIAMENTARY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
TRADE  UNION  CONGRESS, 


General  Buildings,  Aldwych,  W.C. 

Chm.  : W.  Thome,  M.P.  (Gasworkers  and 
General  Labourers).  Vice-Chm. : W.  Mullin 
J.P.  (Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives) 
Sec. : C.  W.  Bowerman,  M.P.  (Londoi 

Society  of  Compositors).  Other  Members 
J.  Hill  (Boilermakers);  W.  Matkin,  J.P 
(Carpenters  and  Joiners);  J.  Sexton,  J.P 
(Dock  Labourers);  W.  Thorne,  M.P.  (Gas 
workers  and  General  Labourers) ; W.  J.  Davi.s 
J.P.  (Amalgam.  Brassworkers) ; J.  Haslam 
M.P.  (Miners’  Fed.);  A.  Evans  (Printers 
Warehousemen  and  Cutters);  J.  E.  Wil- 
liams (Railway  Servants) ; J.  W.  Ogdei' 
(Northern  Counties  Weavers);  M.  Arrandale, 
J.P.  (United  Machine  Workers);  H.  Emery 
J.P.  (Bakers  and  Confectioners);  H.  Go's 
ling  (Watermen  and  Lightermen) ; J.  Jenkin.-- 
J.P.  (Shipconstructive  and  Shipwrights) : W 
Mosses  (United  Patternmakers);  J.  A.  Sed 
don  (Shop  Assistants). 
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AYLOR,  GARNETT, 
EVANS,  & CO.  LTD. 

"Guardian  ” Printing  Works 

SOUTH  REDDISH,  also  MANCHESTER, 

LONDON,  and  LIVERPOOL 

, , ■ ■ 

• * - ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ 

Erected  on  a Country  Site,  our  South  Reddish  Works  are  equipped 
with  the  finest  appliances  for  producing  Artistic  Printing  under  the  best 
conditions  for  the  Workers. 

We  furnish  original  designs,  engrave  blocks  by  all  processes,  and  print 
' catalogues,  booklets,  and  general  advertising  literature  in  every  language, 
using  newest  types. 

, Government  and  Municipal  Contracts  are  held,  and  we  invite  oppor- 
tunities to  tender. 

L Our  new  machine  photogravure  process  is  particularly  interesting  ; 
beautiful  specimens  sent  on  request.  Let  us  help  you  with  your  next 
enquiry  for  printing  which  wins  trade. 

ADDRESSES ; 

VIANCHESTER:  LIVERPOOL:  SOUTH  REDDISH: 

Blackfriars  Street.  Derby  Square.  James  Street.  Stockport. 

Pelephone:  1796  City,  Manchester  (3  lines).  Tel. GUARDIAN  PRINTING,  Manchester. 
LONDON  : 54,  Fleet  Street.  Tel.  No.  13  Holborn.  Tel. GUARDSMEN,  London. 

Tlie  Civil  Servios  lank  Ltii, 

8 & lO,  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  W.C. 

Tel,  No. : 1,946  Grerrard. 

Tel.  Add. : “ Issuable,  London,” 

Cirectdrs: 

J.  T.  Southgate,  Esq.  H.  E.  Newton,  Esq, 
(Chairman) 

J,  A Edmond,  Esq.  T.  Ruttledge,  Esq. 

Current  Accounts  may  be  opened  at  any 
time  by  paying  in  a small  sum. 

No  charge  is  made  for  keeping  Accounts 
where  a minimum  balance  of  £10  is  main- 
tained, and  Interest  at  2 per  cent,  per  annum 
is  allowed  on  balances  of  £25  and  upwards. 
Facilities  offered  to  Customers  residing  at  a 
distance. 

Amounts  of  £5  and  upwards  received  on 
Deposit  Account,  and  Interest  allowed 
as  follows : — 

Withdrawable  at  Six  Months’  Notice, 

3g  per  cent. 
Three  Months’  3 
One  Month’s  2^ 

A Savings  Ba.^k  Department  has  been  added,  full 
particulars  of  which  may  be  had  upon  application. 

Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks  and  Shares 
negotiated,  and  Banking  Business  of  every 
description  transacted. 

The  operations  of  the  Bank  are  not  re- 
stricted to  the  Civil  Service. 

H.  S.  COOPER.  F.C.I.S.,  A.I.B.,  MAna.grer. 

Hours;  13  to  5.30;  Sats.,  10  1. 


Eminently  suitable  for  those  seeking 
a Home  beyond  the  Seas. 

The  Most  Sritish  of  the  Canadian 
Provinces. 

A Land  of  Fruit  and  Flower-s— Canada’s  Mineral 
Province -Immense  Timber  Resources— Impor- 
tant Fisheries — Good  Laws — Free  Education — 
Higli  Wages— Ciimate  Realty  and  Delightful. 

A Safe  Country  for  Profitable  Investments. 

The  Province  of  Canada  for  Fruit  Growing, 
Mixed  Farming,  Horse,  Hog,  and  Cattle  R.aising, 
Poultry  Farming  and  Uairj'ing.  The  country  for 
farmers  with  some  capital,  Agricultural  and  other 
workers,  and  Domestic  Servants. 

10,000,000,  acres  of  land  have  been  set  aside  for 
settlers.  These  may  he  pre-empted  to  the  extent 
of  100  acres  for  each  adult. 

Total  Production  In  1910,  $100,742,505, 
oi|ual  to  $300  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country. 

Increasing  Prosperity— Decreasing  Taxation. 

The  Revenue  of  the  Province  has  increased  m 
six  years  from  $3,000,000,  to  $7,000,000.  _ 

The  extensive  railroad  construction  in  progress, 
and  the  large  sums  voted  by  the  Legislature  for 
public  works,  ensures  continuous  employment  for  i 
an  anny  of  men  at  liigh  wages. 

Full  information  Free  of  Charge  on  application  to 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent  General  for  B.C.. 

Salisbury  Houss,  Finsbury  Circus,  London,  E.C. 


r 


Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Trade  Union  Congress. 

Sec. : G.  Ciirson,  156,  George  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Trade  Union  Congress. 

Trades  Hall,  Capel  Street,  Dublin. 


THE  JOINT  BOARD 

Representing  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress,  The  General 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Labour 
Party,  8,  Adelplii  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOUR  PARTY. 

National  Administrative  Council,  1910-11. 

—Chm.  : W.  C.  Anderson.  Treas.  : T.  D. 

Benson.  Executive : J.  Bruce  Glasier, 

F.  W.  Jewett,  M.P.,  Geo.  Lansbury, 

L.C.C.,  M.P.,  Miss  Mary  MacArthur,  T. 

McKerrell,  Rev.  W.  E.  Moll,  Ben  Riley,  J.  W. 

Kneeshaw,  VV.  Holmes,  Harry  Dubery,  Rev. 

V.  IRISH  ORGANISATIONS. 


G;  Ramsay,  Harry  Davies,  R.  C.  Wallhea 
J.  M.  McLachlan. 

Gen.  Sec. : Francis  Johnson,  St.  Bride 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY. 

21a,  Maiden  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 
Sec. : H.  W.  Lee.  Treas. : Coun.  F.  if 
Gorle.  p.  t 

THE  FABIAN  SOCIETY. 


Exec.  Com,,  1911-12 : Miss  Mabel  Atkinson 
H.  Granville  Barker,  Dr.  Ethel  Beritham 
F.  Lawson  Dodd,  L.  Haden  Guest,  Miss  B,  L 
Hutchins,  Aylmer  Maude,  L.  G.  Chiozz? 
Money,  Miss  M.  B.  Murby,  Edward  R.  Pease. 
Mrs,  Pember  Reeves,  W.  Stephen  Sanders. 
H.  H.  Schloesser,  Clifford  D.  Sharp,  Mrs 
Bernard  Shaw,  Sidney  Webb,  Mrs,  F.  0. 
Bentinck,  Reginald  Bray,  L.C.C.,  Emil  Davies 
Henry  D.  Harben,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Wilson. 

Sec. : E.  R.  Pease,  3,  Clement’s  Inn, 

Strand,  London.  W.C. 


THE  UNITED  IRISH  LEAGUE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

2 and  4,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster. 
Telegrams  : “ Fontenoy,  London.”  Tel.  : 
1199  Victoria. 

Pres.  : T.  P.  O’Connor,  M.P.  Vice-pres. : 
Joseph  Devlin,  MJ*.  Treas. : John  O’Connor, 


M.P 


Gen.  Sec. : F,  L.  Crilly. 
ALL-FOR-IRELAND  LEAGUE. 

Pres. : W.  A.  Macdonald  (Chairman  of  Corlj 


County  Council).  Other  leading  members ; 
The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  K.P.,  William  O’Brien 
M.P.,  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P. 


IRISH  STATISTICS. 


1851 

1891 

1901 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Population  . . 

(Census) 

(Census) 

(Census) 

(Estimate) 

(Estimate) 

(Estimate) 

(Estimate) 

6,652,386 

4,338,091t 

4,458,776 

4,704,750 

4,377,068 

4,371,570 

4,371,455 

4,368,599 

Revenue  coll’d 

9,005,9321 

11,818,000 

11,399,000 

11,478,000 

11,285,500 

*9,846,000 

Est.  “true”  rev 

4,861, 465t 

7,734, 678J 

9,505,000 

9,490,000 

9,621,000 

9,250,500 

*8,355,000 

Expenditure 
Land  under 

2,247,6871 

5,057,708  J 

7,306,000 

7,678,500 

7,810,000 

8,667,500 

10,712,500 

tillage a 

Gross  value  of 

4,612,643 

2,758,852 

2,452,479 

2,369,079 

2,329,629 

2,304,159 

2,371,134 

property  and 
profits  re- 

Income tax 
not  levied 

viewed  for 

in  Ireland 

income  tax  £ 
Jt.  Stk.  Bank 

till  1853. 

81,362,374  § 

34,039,010 

38,098,479 

38,979,277 

39,737,022 

40,191,82:^ 

deposits,  &c. 
P.O.  Savings 

£8,263.000 

(1863) 

33,700,000 

41,568,000 

55,984,000 

58,306,000 

60,509,000 

62,426,000 

Bank  due  to 

145,934 

3,974,968 

8,436,275 

10,575,914 

10,836,460 

11,414,076 

11,929,92^ 

depositors. . 
Gross  receipts 

capital). 

from  railway 

(1854) 

4,336,502| 

traffic  . . . .£ 

874,477 

3,159,207 

3,702,110 

4,193,556 

4,119,816 

4,197,615 

Number  of 

No  com- 

emigrants 

plete  st’tics 

59,623 

39,613 

39,082 

23.295 





Number  of 

99,002| 

paupers  ..6 
Total  poor  re- 

206,468 

103,604 

101,090 

103,913 

103,429 

102,066 

lief  exp.  e £ 
No.  of  agricul- 

1,293,039 

871,424 

1,149,609 

1,288,713 

1,312,456 

1,358,800 

1,330,76£| 

tural  h’dings 
Rateable 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— , 

601,765 

603,827 

15,698, 532j 

valuation  d 
Poor  rate  in 

— 

14,033,578 

14,933,523 

15,536,768 

15,600,071 

15,647,773 

counties  and 
U.D e 

__ 

2,173,082 

2,060  194 

2,037,341 

2,057,529 

2.137,828 

2,278,14lJ 

Mur.  rates  . ./ 
No.  of  insane 

— 

602,939 

822,808 

1,081,155 

1,103,341 

1,143,694 

1,174,27:^ 

under  care 

— 

16,688 

21,630 

23,718 

23,931 

24,144 

24,39 1 

a Total  area  20,350,725  acres,  b In  receipt  of  relief  at  end  of  first  week  in  January  each  year,  c In-I 
eluding  medical  charities,  &c.,  year  ends  Lady  Day.  d Excluding  Government  property,  e Countyi 
Cess  and  Union  Poor  Rate  till  after  1891.  / Including  Belfast  water  rate  and  Rutland  Sq.  tax,  Dublin.j 
t Figs,  for  1849-50.  { I'igs  from  1889-90.  §Figs.  for  1891-2.  * Owing  to  the  rejection  of  the 

Budget  these  years,  taken  separately  are  misleading 
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SOCIETIES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

Anranged  Alphabetically  under  Separate  Classes 

t,The  Editor  will  h»  glad,  to  receive  corrections  and  suggestions  for  next  year’s  issue.) 

ARBITRATION,  &c. 


STiTUTE  OF  International  Law.  Gen.  Sec., 
Prof.  Alb6ric  Rolin,  Ghent. 

TERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  LEAGUE.  SeC.,  F. 
Maddison,  183,  St.  Stephen’s  House,  West- 
minster, S.W. ; Tel.  5334  Westminster. 
TERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  AND  PEACE  ASSO- 
CIATION. Sec.,  J.  F.  Green,  40,  Outer  Temple, 
Strand,  W.C.  ; Tel.  3354  Central. 

TERNATIONAL  LAW  ASSOCIATION.  Sec.,  J.  K. 
Porter,  1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple, 
E.C. ; Tel.  10871  Central. 

TERNATIONAL  PEACE  BUREAU.  SeC.,  Dr.  A. 
Gobat,  12,  Kanonenweg,  Berne. 
fTER-PARLiAMENTARY  UNION  (British  Group). 

See.,  F.  Maddison,  183,  St.  Stephen’s  House, 
Westminster. 

iiSH  Peace  Society.  Sec.,  Charles  M.  Coghlan, 
50,  Lower  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

OBBL  Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parlia- 
ment. Sec.,  Dr.  R.  Moe,  Drammensvei  19, 
Christiania.  ^ , tt 

ATIONAL  PEACE  COUNCIL.  Sec.,  Carl  Heath, 
167,  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Westminster,  S.W. ; 

I Tel.  6059  Westminster. 

!eace  Society,  The.  Sec.,  W.  Evans  Darby, 

' LL.D. ; 47,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. ; Tel.  7071 
London  Wall. 

ART,  MUSIC. 

1 ssociATED  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
. MUSIC  AND  THE  Royal  College  of  Music. 
Sec.,  James  Muir,  15,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
fATiONAL  Art  Collections  Fund.  Hon.  Secs., 
Sir  I.  Spielmann,  C.M.G , R.  C.  Witt,  Queen 
Anne’s  Chambers,  Broadway,  Westminster; 
Tel.  Victoria  146. 

’HILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.  Queen’s  Hall,  Lang- 
ham  Place ; Hon.  Sec.,  Francesco  Berger. 
lOYAL  Academy.  Burlington  House,  W.  Sec., 
f Fred.  A.  Eaton 

lOYAL  Institute  of  Oil  Painters.  Sec.,  V . T. 

Blackmore,  195,  Piccadilly. 
lOYAL  Society  of  Arts  . Sec .,  Sh  T.  H.  Wood, 

■ M.A.,  11,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 

lOYAL  Society  of  British  Artists.  Sec.,  P. 

Edgall,  Suffolk  Street,  S.W. 

.lOYAL  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  and  En- 

■ GRAVERS.  Sec.,  W.  P.  D.  Stebbing,  5a,  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W. 

CHARITIES. 

Benevolent  Institutions  (Pensions,  Assist- 
ance TO  Widows  and  Children,  &c.). 
Artists’  Benevolent  Institution.  Sec., 
Douglas  H.  Gordon,  3,  Charles  Street,  St. 
James’s,  S.W. 

Booksellers’  Provident  Institution.  Sec., 

' Philip  Burrowes,  28,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
;::ambrid6b  fund  for  Old  and  Disabled 
I Soldiers.  Royal  War  Office,  Whitehall, 

; S.W. ; Sec.,  W.  Sheean. 

Governesses’  Benevolent  Institution.  A. 

, Wesley  Dennis,  32,  Sackville  Street,  W.  ; Tel. 
Mayfair  4506. 

]Law  Association.  Sec.,  Herbert  Cornish,  Tudor 
Street,  E.C. 

SNational  Benevolent  Institution.  Henry  C. 
jj  Latreille,  65,  Southampton  Row,  W.C. ; Tel. 
' Central  5795. 


Newspaper  Press  Fund.  Sec.,  J.  P.  C.  Coast, 
B.A.,  11,  Garrick  Street,  W.C. ; Tel.  Gerrard 
7288. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  and  Provident 
Institution.  Sec.,  W.  Wilkie  Jones,  16, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Printers’  Pension  Corporation.  Joseph 
Mortimer,  20,  High  Holborn,  W.C. ; Tel. 
Central  4653. 

Railway  Benevolent  Institution.  Sec.,  A.  E. 
Mills,  133,  Seymour  Street,  Euston  Square, 
N.W.  ; Tel.  North  288. 

Royal  Agricultural  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. Sec.,  C.  B.  Shaw,  26,  Charles  Street,  St. 

Royal  General  Theatrical  Fund.  Sec.,  Sir 
Charles  Cruikshanks,  Savoy  House,  115, Strand. 
Royal  Literary  Fund.  Sec.,  A.  Llewelyn 
Roberts,  40,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria  1164. 

Royal  National  Pension  Fund  for  Nurses. 
Sec.,  Louis  H.  M.  Dick,  15,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand  ; Tel.  Gerrard  1084. 

Royal  Naval  Benevolent  Society.  R.  H. 
Clark,  R.N.,  18,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Blind,  Deaf,  and  Dumb. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GENERAL 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  Sec.,  Howard 
Mullins,  258,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W. 
British  and  Foreign,  Blind  Association. 

Sec.,  H.  Stainsby,  206,  Gt.  Portland  Street,  W. 
Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Sec.,  Thos.  Cole,  419,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Royal  Blind  Pension  Society.  Sec.,  W. 
Elliott  Terry,  237,  Southwark  Bridge  Road, 
S E 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind.  Sec.,  Rev. 

St.  Clare  Hill,  Highlands  Road,  Leatherhead. 
Union  of  Institutions,  Societies,  and  Agen- 
cies FOR  THE  Blind.  Hon.  Sec.,  Guy  M. 
Campbell,  47,  Denison  House,  Westminster. 
Children.  See  that  heading. 

Hospitals  (Central  Funds,  &c.) 

Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  Sec.,  A.  W. 
Davis,  54,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. ; Tel, 
Central  6917. 

King  Edward’s  hospital  Fund  for  London. 
Sec.,  H.  R.  Maynard,  7,  Walbrook,  E.C.  ; Tel. 
Bank  5256. 

League  of  Mercy  (Auxiliary  Hospital 
Fund).  Sec.,  Colonel  Kempster,  D.S.O.,  29, 
Southampton  Street,  W.C.  ; Tel.  Central  3092. 
Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  Sec., 
Sir  E.  Hay  Currie,  Mansion  House,  and  12, 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. ; Tel.  Central  8811. 

Medical. 

British  Red  Cross  Society  (Incorp.).  Sec., 
Frank  Hastings,  9,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ; 
Tel.  Westminster  5580. 

Incurables,  British  Home  and  Hospital 
FOR  (Streatham).  Sec.,  Edgar  Penman,  72, 
Cheapside,  E.C. 

City  of  London  Truss  Society.  Sec.,  W.  R. 

Taunton,  35,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 
Maternity  Charity  and  District  Nurses’ 
Home,  Sec.,  F.  R.  Panter,  Howard’s  Road, 
Piaistow,  E. ; Tel.  3317 
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Royal  Maternity  (.'hauity.  See.,  Major 
0.  L,  Ji.  Killick,  31,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C.  ; 
Tol.  East  3317. 

Surgical  Aid  Society.  Sec.,  Richard  C. 
Tressider,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. ; 
T(!l.  Central  12282. 

CHILDREN. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  BEFRIENDING  BOYS.  Scc., 
Henry  P.  New,  296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  ; 
Tel.  6164. 

ASSOCIATION  FOR  SUPPLYING  SPECTACLES  TO 

CHILDREN  IN  London  Elementary  Schools. 
Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Susan  Lawrence,  L.C.C.,  44, 
Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 

Apprenticeship  and  Skilled  Employment 
Association.  Secs.,  Miss  Jevons,  G.  E.  Reiss, 
36,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road  ; 
Tel.  Westminster  .5768. 

Barnado’s  Homes,  National  Incorp.  Assoc. 
Hon.  Dii-ector,  William  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.B. ; 
Gen.  Sec,,  Claude  Wright,  18-26,  Stepney 
Causeway,  E.  ; Tel.  East  1908  and  1099. 
Boys’  Brigade.  Sec.,  R.  S.  Peacock,  1,  Pater- 
noster House,  E.C. ; Tel.  Central  994. 

British  Orphan  Asylum,  Slough.  Sec.,  C.  P. 

Hoskins,  27,  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 

Children’s  Country  Holiday  Fund.  Sec., 
W.  R.  Blakiston,  18,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand  ; Tel.  Central  7762. 

Children’s  Happy  Evenings  Association. 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Bland-Sutton,  47,  Brook 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Child  Study  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  J.  Durrie 
Mulford,  90,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.W. 
Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays 
Society.  Sec.,  Rev.  E.  de  M.  Rudolf,  Old 
Town  Hall,  Kennington  Road,  S.E. ; Tel. 
Central  8679. 

Committee  on  Wage -Earning  Children. 
Hon.  Secs.,  Miss  N.  Adler,  L.C.C.,  6,  Craven 
Hill,  Hyde  Park,  W. ; Miss  Constance  Smith, 
8,  Pont  Street,  S.W. 

Federation  of  London  Working  Boys’ 
Clubs  and  Institutes.  Hon.  Sec.,  C.  R. 
Crookes,  Memorial  Hall,  4,  Portugal  Street, 
Kingsway,  W.C. 

Field  Lane  Institution  (Ragged  Schools  and 
Refuges).  Sec.,  H.  Bradbery  Parker,  Vine 
Street,  Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C. ; Tel.  Holborn 
5013. 

Foundling  Hospital,  Guilford  Street,  W.C. 

Sec.,  W.  S.  Wintle,  M.A. 

LORD  Mayor  Treloar’s  Cripples  Home  and 
College,  Moorgate  House,  61,  Moorgate 
Street,  E.C. ; Tel.  London  Wall  1064. 
Mansion  House  Council  Advisory  Com- 
mittee OF  Associations  for  Boys.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Colonel  W.  Campbell  Hyslop,  Friar’s 
House,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

National  Children's  Home  and  Orphanage. 
Gen.  Sec.,  C.  N.  liarn^  Offices  of  the  Orphan- 
age, Bonner  Road,  N.E. ; Tel.  Dalston  931. 
National  Society  of  Day  Nurseries.  Hon. 
Sec.,  H.  H.  Jennings,  1,  Sydney  Street,  Ful- 
ham Road,  S.W. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  Director,  Robert  J. 
Parr,  40,  Leicester  Sq.,  W.C. ; Tel.  Gerrard 
1382. 

RA.GOED  School  Union  and  Shaftesbury 
Society.  Director  and  Sec.,  Sir  John  Knk, 
32,  John  Street,  Theobald’s  Road,  W.C. ; Tel. 
Holborn  1951. 

Royal  Caledonian  asylum,  Bushey,  Herts. 
Sec.,  P.  D.  Graham. 

State  Children’s  Association.  Hon,  Sec., 
Mrs.  S.  A.  B-arnott,  53,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


CHARITY  ORGANISATION. 

British  Institute  of  Social  Service.  Hon, 
Sec.,  A.  K.  Maynard,  4,  Tavistock  Square, 
W.C. ; Tel.  Central  3914. 

Charity  Organisation  Society.  Sec.  to  the' 
Council,  0.  8.  Loch  ; Gen.  Asst.  Sec.,  E.  C. 
Price  ; Denison  House,  296,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road,  S.W. ; Tel.  Westmlmstcr  81. 

Charity  Voting  Iibporm  Association.  Sec., 
Wm.  H.  Sturges,  3,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

London  MENDicrry  Society.  Sec.,  W.  F.  Ar- 
buthnot,  9,  Red  Lion  Sq.,  Holborn  ; Tel.  City 
191.  ' : 

Personal  Service  Association  The.  Hon.  Sec., 
Miss  Violet  Markham,  36,  'Tavistock  Place,  ? 
W.C. ; Tel.  2787  City.  i 

Social  Welfare  Association  for  London.  | 
Sec.,  A.  H.  Paterson,  846-850,  Salisbury  House,  ' 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. ; Tel.  London  Wall  7841. 

CHURCHES,  &c. 

Additional  Curates’  Society.  14,  Great 
Smith  Street,  S.W. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Gen.  Sec.,  Rev. 
E.  0.  Wilson,  B.A. ; Home  Sec.,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Myers,  19,  Furnival  Street,  Holborn. 

Bishop  of  London’s  Fund.  Sec.,  Rev.  H.  Kirk, 
M.A.,  46a,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Secs., 
Rev.  A.  Taylor,  M.A. ; Rev.  J.  H.  Ritson, 
M.A.,  146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 
Sec.,  W.  Copeland  Bowie,  Essex  Hall,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Buddhist  Society.  Gen.  Sec.,  F.  J.  Payne,  46, 
Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Central  Church  Committee  for  Defence  and 
Instruction.  Sec.,  E.  Martin  Tilby,  Church 
House,  Westminster. 

Church  Association.  Sec.,  Henry  Miller, 
14,  Buckingham  Street,  W.C. 

Church  Missionary  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Rev. 

C.  C.  B.  Bradsley,  M.A.,  Salisbury  Sq.,  E.C. 
Congregational  Church  Aid  and  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Sec.,  J.  Edward  Flower, 
M.A.,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

English  Church  Union.  Sec.,  H.  W.  Hill,  3 1, 
Russell  Square,  W.C. 

Evangelical  Alliance.  Gen.  Sec.,  H.  Martyn 
Gooch,  7,  Adam  Street,  Strand. 

Huguenot  Society  of  London.  Hon.  Sec.,  Col. 

D.  G.  Pitcher,  101,  Inverness  Terrace,  W. 
London  City  Mission.  Secs.,  Rev.  T.  S.  Hut- 

cliinson,  M.A.,  Rev.  Martin  Anstey,  B.D.,  3, 
Bridewell  Place,  E.C. 

National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free 
Churches.  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street, 

E. C. 

Religious  Tract  Society.  Secs.,  Rev.  A.  R. 
Buckland,  M.A.,  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan, 
D.D.,  65,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  4, 
Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 

Society  for  PromotingChristian  Knowledge. 
Secs.,  Rev.  G.  L.  Gosling,  Rev.  E.  McClure, 
Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts.  Sec.,  Rt.  Rev.  H.  H. 
Montgomery,  D.D.,  15,  Tufton  Street,  West- 
minster. 

Sunday  School  Association.  Hon.  Sec.,  Ion 
Pritchard,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 

Sunday  School  Union.  Gen.  Sec.,  Rev.  Carey 
Bonner,  56,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 

Trinitarian  Bible  Society.  Sec.,  Rev.  E.  W. 
Bullinger,  D.D.,  7,  Bury  Street,  W.C. 
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ROYAL 


FOR  THE 


SOCIETY 


PREVENTION  of  CRUELTY  to  ANIMALS 


The  work  of  this  Society,  which  was  founded  in 
1824,  and  has  branches  in  most  of  the  large  towns 
of  England  and  Wales,  has  a strong  claim  for  the 
support  of  the  charitable  lovers  of  the  animal 
creation.  It  is 

SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY 
VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS, 

and  the  Council  need  every  assistance  to  enable 
them  to  continue  their  work — which  is  both 
educational  and  punitive. 

WHAT  THE  SOCIETY 
DID  LAST  YEAR 

6,556  offenders  were  prosecuted  and  convicted  for  cruelty 
to  animals. 

153  persons  were  acquitted,  but  the  Society’s  costs  were 
remitted,  which  justified  the  Society’s  action. 

1,073  persons  g'uilty  of  minor  acts  of  cruelty  were 

admonished  in  writing. 

24,344  persons  guilty  of  minor  acts  of  cruelty  were 

cautioned  by  Inspectors. 

3,243  Sermons  were  preached  on  the  subject  of  Mercy  to 
Animals,  by  Clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

299,133  Essays  were  written  by  school  children  on  the 
subject  of  Kindness  to  Animals. 

’ EDWARD  G.  FAIRHOLME,  Secretary, 

105,  Jermyn  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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Union  op  Ethical  Societies.  Oen.  Sec.,  II. 
Snell,  19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

CO-OPERATIVE. 

AGRICULTURAL  CO-OPERATIVE  FEDERATION,  LTD. 
Sec.  and  Manager,  B’.  C.  Portnell,  124-7, 
Minories,  E.C.  ; Tel.  City  748. 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  Ltd. 
Sec.,  J.  Nugent  Harris,  Dacre  House,  Dacre 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria  494. 

Co-operative  Brotherhood  Trust.  Sec.,  S. 
B.  Goode,  37,  Newington  Green  Road,  N. 

Co-operative  Convalescent  Homes,  Ltd. 
Sec.,  Adam  Scott  Brown,  263,  Wallace  -Street, 
Kingston,  Glasgov'. 

Co-operative  Holidays  Association  (in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Home  Reading 
Union),  Gen.  Sec.,  T.  Arthur  Leonard,  College 
House,  Brunswick  Street,  Manchester. 

Co-operative  Insurance  Society.  Sec.,  James 
Odgers,  Reg.  Office,  Corporation  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

Co-operative  Productive  Federation.  Sec., 
Robert  Halstead,  17,  Narborough  Road, 
Leicester. 

Co-operative  Union.  General  Sec.,  J.  C.  Gray. 
Central  Offices : 2,  Nicholas  Croft,  High  Street, 
Manchester. 

Co-operative  Wholesale  Society.  Sec.  and 
Accountant,  T.  Brodrick,  1,  Balloon  Street, 
Manchedcr. 

Copart.  Tenants’  Housing  Council.  Sec.,  W. 
Henry  Brown  ; Tel.  Central  7943.  6,  Blooms- 

bury Square,  W.C. 

International  Co-operative  Alliance.  Sec., 
Miss  C.  M.  Wadge,  146,  St.  Stephen’s  House, 
Westminster,  S.W. ; Tel.  Gerrard  5059. 

Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society. 
Ltd.  Sec.,  R.  A.  Anderson ; Offices,  The 
Plunkett  House,  Dublin. 

Irish  Agricultural  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd. 
(with  which  are  incorporated  Irish  Producers, 
Ltd.,  Irish  Beekeepers’  Federation,  Ltd.).  Gen. 
Manager  and  Sec.,  R.  M.  Smith,  151,  Thomas 
Street,  Dublin. 

I^ish  Co-operative  Agency  Society,  Ltd. 
Sec.  and  Gen.  Manager,  D.  L.  Roche,  Central 
Depot,  Roxboro’  Avenue,  Limerick. 

Labour  Co-partnership  Association.  Sec., 
E.  W.  Mundy,  6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London, 
W.C. 

Leicester  Co-op.  Small  Holdings  Assoc. 
(affiliated  to  the  Agricultural  Organisation  Soc. 
Dacre  St.,  Westminster).  Sec.,  Wm.  H.  Barton, 
22,  Bridge  Road,  Leicester. 

National  Co-operative  Festival  Society, 
Ltd.  Sec.,  George  Morris,  6,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.C. 

National  Poultry  Organisation  Society, 
Ltd.,  12,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Scottish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Soc.  Sec., 
John  Pearson,  95,  Morrison  Street,  Glasgow. 

Scottish  Co-op.  Women’s  Guild.  University 
Lodge,  Dumbarton  Road,  Glasgow. 

Urban  Co-operative  Banks  Association.  Sec., 
Henry  C.  Devine,  39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Women’s  Co-operative  Guild.  Hon.  Gen.  Sec., 
Miss  Llewelyn  Davies,  66,  Rosslyn  Hill,  N.W. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Incorp.  Hon.  See., 
J.  G.  Lamb,  M.A.,  31,  Great  James  St.,  W.C. 

Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries 
FOR  Education.  Hon.  Sec.,  Au.'^tin  Keen, 
County  Education  Offices,  Cambridge. 


Association  of  Teachers  in  Technical 
Institutions.  Hon.  Sec.,  P.  Abbott,  B.A., 
The  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street,  W. 
Association  of  Technical  Institutions.? 
Hon.  Sec.,  Rev.  S.  Clay,  B.A.,  Northern; 
Polytechnic  Institute,  TIollov,’ay,  N.  . ' 

Friebel  Union,  Examination  Board  opj 
National.  Sec.,  Mis.s  E.  II.  Maclean,  Norwiefi  l 
Hou.se,  Southampton  St.,  Bloomsbury,  W C.  j 
Gilchrist  Educational  Trust.  Sec.,  R.  D. 
Roberts,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  1,  Plowden  Buildings,  ‘ 
Temple,  E.C. 

Home  Reading  Society,  National.  Gen. 
Sec.,  Miss  A.  M.  Read,  12,  York  Buildings, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Midland  Education  League.  Pres,  and  Sec.,  > 
Rev.  E.  F.  M.  MacCarthy,  M.A.,  50,  Harborne 
Road,  Birmingham. 

Moral  Education  League,  The.  Sec,, 
Harold  Johnson,  6,  York  Buildings,  Strand, 
W.C. 

National  Education  Association.  Sec., 
A.  J.  Mundella,  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 

S.W. 

National  Industrial  Education  League. 
Sec.,  R.  Applegarth,  Craig’s  Court  House, 
Charing  Cross,  S.W.  ; Tel.  City  3080. 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  Sec.,  Sir 
J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.,  67,  Russell  Square,  W.C. ; 
Tel.  Gerrard  2892. 

Northern  Counties  Education  League. 
Sec.,  Rev.  Charles  Peach,  5,  Cross  Street, 
Manchester. 

Parents’  National  Educational  Union. 
Sec,,  Miss  Parish,  26,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; 
Tel.  Victoria  479. 

Ruskin  College.  Sec.,  Hawkin  Shurrock, 
Ruskin  College,  Oxford . 

Secular  Education  League.  Sec.,  H.  Snell, 
19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Social  and  Political  Education  League, 
Hon.  Sec.,  R.  E.  V.  Bax,  12,  New  Square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

University  Extension  (Cambridge).  Sec., 
Rev.  D.  H.  S.  Cranage,  M.A.,  Syndicate 
Buildings,  Cambridge. 

University  Extension  Guild  (London), 
Secs.,  A.  P.  Griffiths,  E.  H.  Short,  449,  Birk- 
beck  Bank  Chambers,  High  Holborn. 
University  Extension  (Oxford).  Sec., 
J.  A.  Marriott,  M.A.,  University  Extension 
Office,  Examination  Schools,  Oxford. 
Workers’  Educational  Association,  The. 
Sec.,  A.  M.  Mansbridge,  14,  Bed  Lion  Square ; 
Tel.  Central  14840. 

Working  Men’s  College.  Supt.,  E.  C. 
Duchesne,  Crow-ndale  Road,  St.  Pancras,  N.W. 

EMIGRATION. 

Central  Emigration  Bo.4rd.  See.,  Ernest  ; 
S.  Carleton,  Cromwell  House,  Surrey  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.  : Tel.  Gerrard  289. 

Emigrants’  Information  Office.  31,Broad- 
M'ay,  Westminster,  S.W.;  Tel.  Victoria  792. 
Colonial  Representatives  in  England  : — 
Canada.  High  Commissioner,  Victoria  Cham- 
bers, 17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; Emigiation 
Department,  11,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

New  South  Wales.  Agent -General , 123, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Victoria.  Agent-General,  Melbourne  Place, 
Strand,  W.C. 

South  Australia.  Agent-General,  Thread-  ; 

needle  House,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
Queensland.  Agent-General,  409,  Strand, 

W.C. 

Western  Australia.  Agent-General,  15,  Vic- 
toria Street,  S.W. 
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ASMANIA.  Aptcnt-Gcucral,  Westminster 
Chambers,  5,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

KW  Zealand.  Agcut-Gcncral,  Westmmster 
Chambers,  13,  Victoria  Street,  S-W- 
'APK.  Agent-General,  98,  Victoria  St.,  S.\\ . 
Fatal.  Agent-General,  26,  Victoria  St.,  S.ll . 
'li.ANSVAAL.  72,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
iiiANGK  lUVER  Colony.  121,  Victoria  Street, 

s w 

.ouTiiEUN  Rhodesia.  138,  Strand,  W.C. 

'fEW  Brunswick.  Agent-General,  17,  Leather 
Market,  S.E.  ,,  n 

fOViA  Scotia.  Agent-General,  5/ a,  Pall  Mall, 

iRiTisii  Columbia.  Agent-General,  818, 
Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.C. 

.:»RiNCE  Edward  Island.  Agent- General, 
Imperial  Institute,  S.W.  . 

'5ast  End  Emigration  Fund.  Sec.,  Robert 
' Culver,  31,  Newark  Street,  Stepney;  Tel. 

London  Wall  9983.  m % 

lEWISH  TERRITORIAL  ORGANISATION  (I.T.O.). 
Hon.  Sec.,  Clement  I.  Salaman,  King’s 
Chambers,  Portugal  Street,  W.C. ; Tel.  City 
i 197. 

'Naval  and  Military  Emigration  League, 

' THE.  Sec.,  E.  T.  Scammell,  Parliament 
Chambers,  14,  Gt.  Smith  Street,  S.W. ; Tel. 
1868  Victoria.  ^ , 

Self-Help  Emigration  Society.  Sec., Edward 
Clason  Gates,  Memorial  Hall  Buildings,  Far- 
1 ringdon  Street,  E.C. 

(South  African  Colonisation  Society.  Sec., 
Miss  Beatrice  Vivian,  23,  Army  and  Navy 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria 
, 3206. 

I EMPLOYMENT. 

Army  and  Navy  Labour  Corps,  11,  Elizabeth 
Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  and  145,  Wal- 
worth Road,  S.E. 

Army  and  Navy  Pensioners  and  Time 
Expired  Men’s  Society.  Sec.,  Capt.  C.  B. 
Tugwell,  24,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 

W.C. 

• Brabazon  Employment  Society  Central. 
Sec.,  Miss  M.  L.  Despard,  51,  Upper  Baker 
Street,  N.W. 

Corps  of  Commissionaires.  Commanding 
Officer,  Major  F.  W.  Walker,  M.V.O.,  Ex- 
change Court,  419,  Strand,  W.C. 

National  Association  for  the  Employ- 
ment OF  Reserve  and  Discharged 
Soldiers.  Secs.,  Capt.  H.  Wilkinson  ; Capt. 
H.  W.  Broadley,  119,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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British  Dental  Association.  Sec. 

Atkins,  B.A.,  19,  Hanover  Sq.,  W 
Mayfair  528.  tt  c i 

British  Medical  Association,  Fm.  Sec.  and 
Manager,  Guy  Elliston,  429,  Strand,  W.C. ; 
Tel.  Gerrard  2630.  c.  t w 

Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society.  Sec.,  L.  W. 
Chubb,  F.C.S.I.,  25,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster ; Tel.  Victoria  981. 

CREMATION  Society  of  England.  Sec.,  G.  A. 

Noble,  324,  Regent  Street,  W. 

Imperial  Cancer  Research  Fund.  Sec.,  F.  G. 
Hallett,  Examination  Hall,  Victoria  Embank- 
ment, W.C. ; Tel.  Gerrard  9357. 

Institute  of  Hygiene  (Incorp.).  Gen.  Dir.  and 
Sec.,  J.  Grant  Ramsay,  F.R.E.S.,  34,  Devon- 
shire St.,  Harley  St.,  AV. ; Tel.  Padd.  3707. 
Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine. 
Director,  C.  J.  Martin,  F.R.S.,  Chelsea  Gards., 
Clielsea  Bridge  Rd..  S.W. ; Tel.  754  Westmr. 


National  association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Consumption.  Hon.  Sec.,  .T.  J.  Perkins,  M.B., 
20,  Hanover  Sq.,  W.  ; Tel.  Gerrard  8662. 
National  Food  Reform  Association.  Sec., 

C.  E.  Hecht,  178,  St.  Stephen’s  House,  ATctoria 
Embankment,  AVestminster  Bridge;  Tel. 
Gerrard  9231. 

National  Health  Society  Sec.,  Miss  F.  Lan- 
kester,  53,  Berners  St.,  AV.  ; Tel.  Gerrard  7388. 
National  Union  of  Public  Health  Authori- 
ties. Hon.  Sec.,  AA'^.  D.  McConnell,  Effingham 
House,  Arundel  Street,  AA^C. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Age.  Sec.,  Percy  E. 

Beard,  153,  Brompton  Road,  S.AA^ 

Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health.  Hon.  Sec. 

J.  Cantlie,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  37,  Russell  Sq.,AV.C. 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute.  Sec.,  E.  AVhitc 
AA'^allis,  90,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.AA’.  ; 
Tel.  379  Victoria.  ^ 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  Sec.,  J.  Y.  AV. 

MacAlister,  F.S.A.,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  association.  Hon.  Sec. 

T.  G.  Dee,  13,  ATctoria  Street,  S.AV. 

AA^ombn’s  Imperial  Health  Association  of 
Great  Britain.  Sec.,  Miss  R.  V.  Gill,  3, 
Princes  St.,  Hanover  Square,  AV. 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  Hon. 
Secs.,  Herbert  Jones,  D.P.H.,  Joseph  Priestly, 

D. P.H.,  1,  Upper  Montague  St.,  Russell  Sq., 
AV.C. ; Tel.  6815  Central. 

Society  of  Public  Analysts.  Secs.,  A.  Charton 
Chapman,  F.I.C.,  8,  Duke  St.,  Aldgate  St.,  E.C.; 
P.  A.  Ellis  Richards,  F.I.C.,  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  AV.C. ; Tel.  Central  1630. 

Health  Societies. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  various  Health 
Societies  working  under  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  which  are  at  present  established  in  Lon- 
don : South  AVest  Ham.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mansfield 
House,  Barking  Road,  E.  ; Southwark,  Miss 
Townsend,  AA’omen’s  University  Settlement,  Nel- 
son Square,  S.E. ; Battersea,  Miss  Criess,  21, 
Lexham  Gdns.,AA^;  Camberwell,  Miss  Seth-Sraith, 
17,  Peckhara  Rd.,  S.E. : Greenwich,  Mrs.  Keay, 
128,  Greenwich  Rd.,  S.E. ; Lewisham,  Miss  Barr, 
12,  Lewisham  Park,  S.E. ; St.  Pancras,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  Town  Hall,  N.AV. ; Dalston, 
Miss  Allen,  75,  Sandringham  Rd.,  N.E. ; Fins- 
bury, Hon.  Sec.,  Social  Workers’  Association, 
165,  Goswell'Rd.,  E.C. ; Stepney,  M.  Birley,  Esq., 
Toynbee  Hall,  B. ; Poplar,  Miss  AVintour,  St. 
Mildred’s  House,  AA^est  Ferry  Rd.,  E. ; Bethnal 
Green,  C.  G.  E.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Town  Hall,  Beth- 
nal Green,  E. ; City  of  AA’estminster,  Miss  Horn, 
42,  Campden  House  Court,  AA^  ; Kensington,  Miss 
Scott,  41,  Lexham  Gdns.,  AV. ; Paddington, 
Oscar  Warburg,  Esq.,  2,  Craven  Hill,  AV. ; Chel- 
sea, Miss  Ferard,  Almoner’s  Office,  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  S.AV.  ; Hampstead,  T.  Hancock  Nunn, 
Esq.,  Rosslvn  Grove,  N.AV. ; St.  Marylebone, 
Mrs.  Dobell,  53a,  Henry  St.,  N.W. ; Jewish 
Board  of  Guardians,  Miss  Cowen,  127,  Middlesex 
St.,  E. 

HOUSING. 

Commercial  Companies  and  other  Agencies 
Employed  in  London  in  Improving  Housing 
Accommodation  for  the  AVorking  Classes. 

Artisans,  Labourers,  and  General  Dwel- 
lings Co.,  Ltd.  Sec.,  S.  A.  Blackwood, 
2,  AVood  Street,  AV. 

Columbia  Square  Model  Dwellings.  Supt. 

C.  H.  Cooke,  Columbia  Market,  E. 
Co-Partnership  Tenants  Ltd.  Sec.,  George 
Morriss,  6,  Bloomsbury  Square,  AV.C. 
Corporation  of  City  of  London.  The 
Comptroller,  Guildhall.  E C. 


Easst  End  Ewei-ungs  Co.  Sec.,  T.  Wilkin>-on, 
27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

First  Garden  City,  Ltd,  Sec.,  Harold 
Crafiko,  20,  Holborn,  W.C.  ; Tel.  Holbom  499.3. 

Four  Per  Cent.  Inddstrial  Dwellings  Co  , 
Ltd.  Sec.,  P.  Ornstein,  1,  St.  James’  Place, 
Aldf^ate,  E. 

Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Asso- 
ciation. Sec.,  E.  C.  Culpin,  3,  Gray’s  Inn 
Place,  W.C. 

Guinness  Trust,  Sec,,  E.  W.  Winch,  Victoria 
St.,  S.W. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd. 
Sec.,  Arthur  Moore,  33,  Finsbury  Square,  E.O. 

INCORP,  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition OP  THE  Labouring  Classes.  S<;c., 
Alfred  Huraphrey.s,  Bloomsbury  Mansion, 
Hart  Street,  W.C. 

L.C.C.  Artisans’  Dwellings,  116,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  W.C. 

Lever  Street  Buildings.  Sec.,  Miss  E.  H. 
Jesse,  2,  Lever  Buildings,  E.C. 

Mansion  House  Council  on  Health  and 
Housing.  Hon.  See.,  W.  F,  Craies,  17,  Essex 
Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Marylebone  Association  for  Improving 
THE  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial 
Classes.  Sec.,  Edward  H.  Marston,  1, 
Pancras  Square,  N.W. 

National  Dwellings  Society,  Ltd.  Sec., 
G.  E.  M.  Luccock,  9,  Gt.  James  Street,  Bedford 
Row,  W, 

National  Housing  and  Town  Planning 
Council.  Sec.,  H.  R.  Aldridge,  4,  Tavistock 
Square,  W.C. 

Peabody  Don.ation  Fund.  Sec.,  Lord  Dun- 
luce,  15,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation  Associa- 
tion. Sec.,  Miss  A.  Churton,  Parliament 
Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

South  London  Dwellings  Co.,  Ltd.  Hon. 
Secs.,  W.  Blyth,  Miss  Ellen  Cons,  Surrey 
Lodge,  Lambeth  Road,  S.E. 

St.  George’s  Workmen’s  Dwellings’  Asso- 
ciation. Sec.,  H.  R.  Manfield,  10,  South 
Molton  Street,  W. 

Tenant  Co-operaters,  Ltd.  Sec.  Arthur  Webb, 
22,  Red  Lion  Square. 

Tenants’  Dwellings  Co.  Sec.,  A.  J. 
Macintosh,  1,  Bolina  Road,  S.E. 

The  Miss  Cons  Divellings.  Supt.,  Mrs. 
Reed,  8,  Walmer  Street.  N.W. 

The  Misses  Shaen,  15,  Phillimore  Gardens,  W. 

Victoria  Dwellings  Association,  ltd.  Sec., 
S.  G.  Henniker,  3e,  Victoria  Dwellings,  Batter- 
sea Park  Road,  S.W. 

AVelLs  and  Campden  Charity  (Trustees  of  the), 
17,  Redington  Road,  Hampstead,  l^.W. 

Wharnclifpe  Dwellings  (St.  John’s  Wood). 
Sec.,  A.  E.  Tribble,  7,  Little  College  St.,  S.W. 

WORKMEN’S  National  Housing  Council. 
Sec.,  Frederick  Knee,  41,  Coweross  Street,  E.C. 


HUMANITARIAN. 


Anti-Bearing  Rein  Association.  Sec.,  Ernest 
Bell,  Yale  House,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  W.C. 

Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection 
Society.  Sec.,  Travers  Buxton,  M.A.,  51, 
Deni-son  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  SAY. ; 
Tel.  Westminster  6065. 

British  Union  for  the  Abolition  op 
Vivisection.  Sec.,  Miss  B.  E.  Kidd,  32, 
Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

CHURCH  Anti-Vivisection  League.  Org.  Sec., 
Rev.  S.  Claude  Tickel),  14,  Bonchurch  Road, 
North  Kensinston.  AV, 


Hu-MANItarian  League.  Hon.  Sec.,  Henr 
S.  Salt,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

London  and  Provincial  Anti-A'ivisecttc*.. 
Society.  Sec.,  Sidney  Trist,  13,  Regent! 
Street,  S.AV.  ; Tel.  Central  8428. 


National  Anti-Vivisection  Society.  See., 


c.  SeeJ 

Lionel  Arbuthnot,  92,  Victoria  Street,  S.AV.  1 

.1 


National  Canine  Defence  League.  Sec.f 
C.  R.  Johns,  27,  Regent  Street,  S.AV. ; Tei| 
Gerrard  8528.  1 

Our  Dumb  Friends’  League.  See.,  A.  .pT 
Coke,  118,  Victoria  Street,  S.AV. ; Tcl.  Victoria 
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Parliamentary  Association  for  Abolitiou  i 
of  AhViSECTION  (Inwrp.)._  Hon.  Sec.,  Si?  I 


George  Kekewich,  K.C.B.,  Parliament  Man- 
sions, S.AV. 

Royal  Humane  Society.  Sec,,  Major  F.  A.  C. 

Claughtou,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  Charing  Cross. 
Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution.  ! 
Sec.,  George  F.  Shee,  M.A.,  22,  Charing  Crosi  i 
Road,  AV.C. 

Royal  Society  for  Prevention  op  Cruelty-  t 
TO  Animals.  Sec.,E.Fairholme,  105,  Jermya.  i 
Street,  S.AV. ; Tel.  Gerrard  5433. 

Society  por  Abolition  op  Capital  Punissi-' 
MENT.  Hon.  Sec.,  Carl  Heath,  58,  Montem 
Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

Society  for  Abolition  of  Vivisection. 
Sec.,  E.  M.  Wright,  23,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 


IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 


British  Empire  League.  See.,  C.  Freeman 
Murray,  Norfolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney 
Lane  ; Tel.  Bank  5197. 

Anglo-German  Friendship  Committee. 
Hon.  Sec.,  F.  W^.  Fox,  Cobden  Club,  Broadway 
Court,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; Tel.  2917  Victoria. 

Balkan  Committee,  The.  Hon  Sec.,  Sir 
Edward  Boyle,  Bt.,  10,  Adelphi  Terrace, 
Strand,  AV.C. 

China  Association,  The.  Sec.,  H.  C.  Wilcox, 
159,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. ; Tel.  Central  15018. 

Congo  Reform  Association.  Hon.  Sec., 
E.  D.  Morel,  Granville  House,  Arundel  Street, 
AV.C. ; Tel.  Gerrard  6134. 

L’Fntente  Cordiale.  Chm.,  A.  Barton  Kent, 
31,  Marlborough  Place,  N.W. 

Friends  op  Armenia.  Sec.,  Mrs.  Mary  Hickson, 
47,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; Tel.  Ahctbria  1198. 

Imperial  Institute  op  the  United  King- 
dom, Colonies,  and  India,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.AV.  Director,  Prof.  AA’yndliam  R. 
Duhstan,  F.R.S. 

Imperial  South  African  Association,  Sec., 
II.  Handcock,  66,  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

Japan  Society,  The.  Assist.-Sec.,  A.  E.  Brice, 
20,  Hanover  Square,  AV. 

National  Indian  Association.  Hon.  Sec., 
Miss  E.  J.  Beck,  168,  Kensington  Park  Rd.,  W. 

Nationalities  and  Subject  Races  Com- 
mittee. Hon.  Sec.,  N.  F.  Dryhurst,  40, 
Outer  Temple,  Strand. 

Pilgrims  oe  Great  Britain.  Hon.  See., 
H.  E.  V.  Brittain,  M.A.,  Savoy  Hotel,  AA^C. 

Society  of  Friends  op  Russian  Freedo.m. 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  F.  Green,  40,  Outer  Temple, 
Strand,  AV.C. 

Society  for  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade.  Sec.,  Rev.  G.  A.  AVilson,  Bridge 
House,  181,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

South  Africa  British  Indian  Committer. 
Sec.,  Miss  M.  E.  Polak,  Thanet  House,  231, 
Strand.  AV.C.  : Tel.  4103  Central. 
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LABOUR. 

(Trade  Unions,  &c.,  are  given  on  p.  303.) 
.ssocuTED  Chambers  oe  (^mmbuce  ov  the 
United  Kingdom.  Sec.,  Sir  Edward  w. 
Fithian,  Parliament  Mansions,  S.W. 

.SSOCIATION  OF  TRADE  PROTECTION  SOCIETIES 
OF  THE  United  Kingdom.  Sec.,  H.  J. 
Hawden,  06,  Berners  Street,  W. 

'’REEDOM  OF  UaBOITR  DEFENCE.  Scc.,  MlSS 
Fidith  Lawson,  48,  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
S.W. 

NTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LABOUR 

Legislation  (British  Section).  Sec.,  Miss 
S.  Sanger,  4,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

'.ONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  (Incorp.). 
Sec.,  Charles  E.  Musgrave,  Oxford  Court, 
Cannon  Street. 

LONDON  LABOUR  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRA- 
TION Board.  Sec.,  Charles  E.  Musgrave, 
London  Chamber  of  Commeree,  Oxford  Court, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

National  Anti-Sweating  league.  Sec.,  J.  J. 
Mallov/,  34,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.;  Tel. 
Cditz’Sil 

Right  to  Work  National  Council.  Sec., 
Frank  Smith,  10,  Clifford’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Scottish  Trades  Union  congress.  Hon. 

Sec.,  G.  Carson,  156,  George  Street,  Glasgow. 
Irish  Trades  Union  Congress.  Hon.  Sec., 
E.  L.  Richardson,  J.P.,  7,  Melrose  Avenue, 
Fairview,  Dublin. 

See  also  under  Women. 

LAND. 

i Allotments  and  Small  Holdings  Associa- 
tion. Hon.  Sec.,  Herbert  New,  55,  Temple 
Row,  Birmingham. 

Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  St.  Anne’s 
Chambers,  Orchard  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ; 
Tel.  Westminster  5l08. 

Central  Land  association.  Sec.,  W.  A. 
Haviland,  Dacre  House,  Westminster,  S.W.; 
Tel.  Victoria  3363. 

Commons  and  Footpaths  Preservation 
Society.  Sec.,  Lawrence  W.  Chubb,  25, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W.  ; Tel.  Victoria  981. 
English  Land  Colonisation  Society.  Sec., 
H.  C.  Devine,  29,  Old  Queen  Street,  'West- 
minster, S.W. 

Highways  Protection  League.  Hon.  Sec., 
L.  H.  Barnes,  7,  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple,  E.C. 
LAND  Nationalisation  Society.  Sec.,  Joseph 
Hyder,  432,  Strand,  W.C. ; Tel.  City  859. 
Land  Law  Reform  Association,  The.  Hon. 
Sec.,  James  Rowlands,  21,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 

Land  Values,  English  League  for  Taxa- 
tion OF.  Sec.,  Frederick  Verinder,  376, 
Strand,  W.C. ; Tel.  Qerrard  1632. 

Land  Values,  Irish  Society  for  Taxation 
OF.  Hon.  Sec.,  A.  W.  Metcalfe,  Grove  Mill, 
Belfast. 

Land  Values,  Scottish  League  for  Taxa- 
tion OP.  James  Busby,  67,  West  Nile  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Land  Values,  The  United  Committee  for 
THE  Taxation  of.  Joint  Secs,,  Crompton 
Llewelyn  Davies,  M.A.,  John  Paul,  Broad 
Sanctuary  Chambers,  20,  Tothill  Street,  S.W. ; 
Tel.  Gerrard  8323-4. 

Land  Union.  St.  Stephen’s  House,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

Roads  Improvement  Association  (Incorp.). 
Sec.,  Wallace  E.  Riche,  Caxton  House,  S.W., 
Tel.  Gerrard  9090, 


National  F.^rmers’  Union.  Sec.,  H.  W. 
Palmer,  3,  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Tel.  Gerrard  3665.  . 

National  Land  and  Home  League,  m which 
are  Incorporated ; The  Central  Small  Holdings 
Society,  The  Land  Club  League,  and  the 
Land  and  Home  League,  Hon.  Sec.,  M^. 
Edward  Pease;  Assist.  Sec.,  Hubert  G. 
Carleton,  6,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

Sec.,  T.  McRow,  16,  Bedford  Square,  W^C. 
Rural  League,  The.  Sec.,  J.  L.  Green,  110, 
Strand,  W.C. 

Vacant  Land  Cultivation  Society.  Hon. 
Sec,,  Joseph  Fels,  39,  WTlson  Street,  E.C. 

LEARNED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &c. 

Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Britain. 
Sec.,  T.  0.  B.  Hubbard,  53,  Victoria  Street, 
S.\V. 

astronomical  Society,  Royal  Burlington 
House.  Secs.,  A.  R.  Hiuks,  M.A. ; S.  A. 
Saunder,  M.A.  „ „ . 

Bibliographical  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  A.  W. 

Pollard,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

British  association  for  the  Advancement 
OP  Science.  Gen.  Secs.,  Major  P.  A. 
MacMahon,  R.A.,  F.R  S. ; Prof.  W.  A.  Herd- 
man,  F.R.S.,  Burlington  House,  W. 

British  ARCHiEOLOGiCAL  association  Hon. 
Secs.,  J.  G.  N.  Clift ; J.  F.  S.  Hards,  32,  Sack- 
ville  Street,  W.  „ o 

BRITISH  HOMCEOPATHIO  SOCIETY.  HOU.  bCC., 
D.  Macnish,  M.D  , Gt.  Ormond  Street,  W.C, 
BRITISH  Hospitals  Association.  Hon.  Secs., 
A.  W.  W’est,  D.  J.  Mackintosh,  M.B.,  M.V.O., 
28,  Southampton  Street,  "W.C. 

British  Medical  Association.  {See  under 
Health). 

British  Weights  and  Measures  Associa- 
tion. Sec.,  George  Moores,  F.R. S.,  98,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C. 

Chemical  Society,  Burlington  House,  lion. 
Secs.,  A.  W.  Crossley,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. ; G.  T. 
Morgan,  D.Sc. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. 
Hon.  Sec.,  A.  S.  E.  Ackermann,  B.Sc.,  25, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

CORPORATION  OF  ACCOUNTANTS,  LTD.  SeC., 
James  Martin,  190,  West  George  Street. 
Dante  Society.  Sec.,  L.  Ricci,  38,  Conduit 
Street,  W.  ^ . t>- 

Decimal  Association,  Finsbury  Court,  Fins- 
bury Pavement,  E.C. 

English  Association,  The.  Sec.,  Miss  E. 
Lee,  8,  Mornington  Avenue  Mansions,  W. 
Kensington. 

Entomological  Society  of  London.  Secs., 
Henry  Rcnvland  Brown,  M.A. ; Commander 
J.  J.  Walker,  M.A.,  R.N.,  11,  Chandos  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W.  „ „ 

Eugenics  Education  Society.  Hon.  Sec., 
Mrs.  (lotto,  6,  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. ; 
Tel.  City  1513.  ^ ^ ^ 

Folk  Lore  Society,  The.  Sec.,  F.  A.  Milne, 
M.A.,  11,  Old  Square,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 
Geological  Society,  Burlington  House.  Secs., 
E.  J.  Garwood,  M.A. ; A.  Smith  Woodward, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.  , , . , 

Hakluyt  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  A.  J.  de 
Villiers,  Map  Department,  British  Museum, 
W’.C. 

Harleun  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  Bruce 
Bannermaii,  F.S.A.,  140,  W^ardour  Street,  W. 
Hunterian  Society,  The  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  E.C.  Secs.,  W’.  L.  Brown, 
M.D. ; A.  P.  Gibbons.  M.B. 
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Institute  of  Actuaries.  Hon.  Sees.,  W.  P. 
Phelps,  M.A. ; F.  L.  llovie,  Staple  lim  Hall, 
W.C. 

Institution  of  Automobile  Engineers 
(Incorp.).  Sec.,  B.  H.  Joy,  13,  Queen  Anne’s 
Gate,  S.W. 

Institute  of  Bankers.  Sec.,  Ernest  Sykes, 
34,  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street. 
Institute  op  Builders.  Sec.,  T.  Costigan, 
Koh-i-Noor  House,  Kiiigsway,  W.C. 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants.  Sec., 
Hon.  G.  Colville,  Moorgate  Place,  E.C. 
Institute  of  Chemistry  of  Great  Britain 
AND  Ireland,  30,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 
Res.  Registrar  and  Sec.,  R.  B.  Pilcher. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  Sec., 
J.  H.  T.  Tusbery,  D.Sc. 

Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Sec.,  P.  F.  Rowell, Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
Institute  of  Journalists,  Tudor  Street. 
Sec.,  Herbert  Cornish. 

Institution  of  Naval  Architects.  Sec., 

R.  W.  Dana,  M.A.,  .5,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 
Library  Association.  Hon.  Sec.,  L.  Stanley 

Jast,  24,  Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 

Linnean  Society  of  London.  Gen.  Sec., 
Dr.  B.  Day  don  Jackson,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly  ; Tel.  IMayfair  2370. 

Medical  Society  of  London.  Hon.  Secs., 
J.  Walter  Carr,  M.D. ; V.  Warren  Low, 
F.R.C.S.,  11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish 

Square,  W. 

New  Palaeographical  SociETY,British  Museum, 
W.C.  Hon.  Sec.,  F.  G.  Kenyon,  D.Litt. 
Opthalmological  Society.  Hon.  Secs.,  J. 
Herbert  Fisher  ; B.  Farquhar  Buzzard,  M.D., 
11,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  Assist.  Sec., 
Archd.  C.  Dickie,  38,  Conduit  Street. 
Physical  Society.  Royal  College  of  Science, 

S.  Kensington  Hon.  Secs.,  W.  R.  Cooper, 
M.A. ; S.  W.  Smith,  D.Sc. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Pall  Mall 
East.  Sec.,  W.  Fleming. 

Royal  Society,  Secs.,  Sir  Joseph  Larmor, 
D.Sc.,  M.P. ; Prof.  J.  R.  Bradford,  D.Sc., 
Burlington  House,  W. 

Royal  Anthropological  Institute.  Sec., 

T.  A.  Joyce,  M.A.,  50,  Great  Russell  St.,  W.C. 
Royal  Amatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 

AND  Ireland.  Sec.,  Miss  Hughes,  22, 

Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Royal  Botanic  Society.  Sec.,  J.  Bryant 
Sowerby,  F.L.S.,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W, 

Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Sec.,  J,  R. 

Doose,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

Royal  Geographical  Society.  Sec.,  J.  Scott 
Keltic,  LL.D.,  1,  Savile  Row,  W. ; Tel.  May- 
fair  57. 

Royal  Historical  Society.  Hon.  Sec., 

H.  B.  Malden,  M.A.,  7,  South  Square,  Gray’s 
Inn,  W.C. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Sec.,  Rev. 

W.  Wilks,  M. A., Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 
P^OYAL  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Ian  MacAlister,  B.A.,  9,  Canduit  Street,  S.AV. 
Roa'al  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Sir  William  Crookes,  O.M.,  D.Sc., 
F.R.S.  ; Assist.  Sec.  and  Librarian,  H.  Young 
21,  Albemarle  Street ; Tel.  Gerrard  3669. 
Royal  Numismatic  Society.  Secs.,  John 
Allen,  M.A.  ; F.  A.  Walters,  F.S.A.,  22, 
Albemarle  Street,  W. 

Royal  Society  of  Musicians  of  Great 
Britain.  Sec.,  J.  F.  C.  Bennett,  12,  Lisle 
Street.  W. 


Royal  Statistical  Society,  Hon  Seas., 

R.  Henry  Rew ; G.  Udny  Yale;  W.  11. 
Clark,  C.M.G.,  9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. ; 
Tel.  Gerrard  373. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution,  Ban- 
queting House,  Whitehall,  S.W.  Sec.  and 
Curator,  Lieut. -Col.  A.  Leotham. 

Sociological  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  S.  K. 
Ratcliffc,  21,  Buckingham  Street,  W.C.  Tel. 
11552. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  Sec.,  George 
Church,  Burlington  House,  W. 

Society  of  Apothecaries.  Clerk,  A.  M. 

Upton,  Water  Lane,  Blackfriars,  E.C. 

Society  of  Architects.  Sec.,  C.  McArthur 
Butler,  28,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

Society  of  Authors.  Sec.,  G.  Herbert 

Thring,  39,  Old  Queen  Street,  S.W. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.  Sec., 

W.  L.  Nash,  37,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 

Society  for  Comparative  Legislation. 

Hon  Sec.,  Edward  Manson,  8,  Old  Square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Society  of  Engineers.  Sec.,  A.  S,  E.  Acker- 
mann,  B.Sc.,  17,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Sec., 

Miss  I.  Newton,  20,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Sec.,  H.  Ord,  M.A.,  74,  Gower 
Street,  W.C. 

ZOOLOGIC.AL  Society.  Sec.,  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. , Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. ; Tel.  Mayfair 
633. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

British  Esperanto  Association.  Sec., 
Harold  Clegg,  133,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

British  Weights  and  Measures  Associa- 
tion. Sec.,  George  Moores,  F.R.S. 

Imperial  Vaccination  League.  Hon.  Sec., 
Mrs.  Garrett  Anderson,  M.D.,  53,  Berners 
Street,  W. 

National  Anti- Vaccination  Le.ague.  Sec., 
Miss  L.  Loat,  27,  Southampton  Street,  W.C. 

National  Fire  Brigades’  Union,  Hon.  Sec., 
Augustus  Hill,  Union  Bank  Chambers,  Bed- 
ford. 

National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic 
Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  Sec.,  Nigel 
Bond,  25,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria 
981. 

Research  Defence  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  I 
Stephen  Paget,  21,  Ladbroke  Square,  W. ; 
Tel.  Pad.  975. 

Royal  Irish  Industries  Associations  (Iri^h 
Work  Depot).  Sec.,  J.  D.  Yarborough,  23, 
Motcorab  Street,  S.W. 

Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings.  Sec.,  Thackeray  Turner,  F.S.A.,  ' 

20,  Buckingham  Street,  W.C. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Association  of  Municipal  Corporations. 
Sec.,  H.  G.  Pritchard,  Palace  Chambers,  9, 
Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Association  of  Poor-Law  Unions  in 
England  and  Wales.  Sec..  Herbert  Da^  ey, 

5,  King’s  Bencli  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 

Association  of  Port  Sanitary  Authorities. 
Sec.,  Dr.  J.  Wright  Mason,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 

Central  Committee  of  Poor-Law  Con- 
ferences. See.,  W.  G.  Lewis,  8,  Wells  Street, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

County  Councils  Association.  Sec.,  C. 
Montagu  Harris,  Caxton  House,  Tothill  St., 
Westminster ; Tel.  Victoria  299. 
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.ONPON  Borough  Okftckks  Association. 

Soc..  H.  AV.  Gutlnio,  Town  Hall,  Hackney. 
.ONDON  Municipal  Society  Hon.  See., 
O.  S.  C.  Swinton,  L.C.O.,  11,  Tothill  Street, 
M'cfitminster  ; Tel.  Westminster  242. 

LONDON  llEFORM  UNION.  Scc.,  F.  AV.  Galton, 
Trafalgar  Buildings,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. ; 
Tel.  Central  1972. 

Metropolitan  Bate  Collectors’  Associa- 
tion. Hon.  See.,  John  H.  Roberts,  17, 
Netheravon  Road,  Chiswick. 

Municipal  Electrical  association  (Incorp.). 

Sec.,  C.  McArthur  Butler,  28,  Bedford  Square. 
Municipal  Employees  Association.  Gen. 

Sec.,  Richard  Davies,  22,  Red  Lion  Square. 
Municipal  Tramways  Association.  Hon.  Sec., 
A.  R.  Fearnley,  Division  St.,  Sheflield. 
National  Association  of  Local  Government 
Officers.  Sec.,  L.  Hill,  24,  Bloomsbury  Sq., 
W.C.  Tel.  Gcrrard  611. 

National  Poor-law  Officers’  Association. 
Sec.,  Shirley  Fussell,  11,  Norfolk  House,  Vic- 
toria Embankment,  W.C. 

Non-county  Boroughs  Association.  Sec., 
Charles  E.  Baker,  54,  Parliament  Street,  West- 
I minster. 

■ Rural  District  Councils  Association.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Arthur  J.  Lees,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster. 

Society  of  Inspection  of  Weights  and 
Measures  (Incorp ),  Sec.,  R.  Robertson, 
i Weights  and  Mea.surcs  Office,  Watford. 
IURB.AN  Council  Clerks’  Association.  Sec., 

‘ Charles  E.  Baker,  54,  Parliament  Street,  West- 
minster. 

Urban  District  Councils’  Association.  Sec., 
j Arthur  J Lees,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge  St., 

I Westminster. 

WOMEN  Guardians  and  Local  Government 
association.  Hon.  Sec.,  Councillor  Margaret 
Ashton,  8,  Kinnaird  Road,  Withington. 
Women’s  Local  Government  Society.  Sec., 
Miss  Kilgour,  M.A.,  17,  Tothill  Street,  W. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

Imperial  Maritime  league.  2,  Westminster 
Palace  Gardens,  S.W.  Tel.  2810  Victoria ; 
Telegrams,  “ Maritimers,  London  ” ; Chm., 
Rowland  Hunt,  M.P.  ; Joint  Hon.  Secs  (and 
Joint  Founders),  Harold  F.  Wyatt  and  L. 
Graham  H.  Horton-Smith. 

National  Defence  Association.  15,  Pall 
Mall  East,  S.W.  Telegrams,  “ Termiddex, 
London  ” ; Tel.  1515  Oty  ; Pres.,  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.  ; Sec., 
Major  S.  H.  Godman,  D.S.O. 

The  National  Service  league  (a  strictly  non- 
party  organisation).  72,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  Tel.  Westminster  5068  ; 
Pres.,  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C.,  K.G.  ; 
Sec.,  Col.  W.  J.  B.  Bird. 

The  Navy  League.  11,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Telegrams,  “ Nautiform,  London  ” ; Tel.  1448 
Victoria.  Pres.,  Robert  A.  Yerburgh,  Esq., 
M.P. ; Sec.,  P.  J.  H.  Hannon,  Esq. 

POLITICAL 

(other  than  the  political  organisations  of  which 
particulars  are  given  on  p.  306  scj. 
British  constitution  Association.  Sec., 
W.  V.  Cooper,  20,  Tothill  Street,  S.W. 
Conservative  Clubs,  Association  of.  Sec., 
Frank  Solb6,  St.  Stephen’s  Chambers,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; Tel.  Gerrard  5720. 
Gladstone  Benevolent  Fund  for  Liberal 
Agents.  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  Stanforth,  401, 
Spring  Bank  West,  Hull. 


Liberation  Society.  Sec.,  David  Caird,  16, 
Caxton  House,  S.W.;  Tel.  Victoria  3549. 
Proportional  Representation  Society.  Hon . 
Sec.,  John  H.  Humphreys,  179,  St.  Stephen’s 
House,  S.W.  ; Tel.  Gerrard  190. 

Scottish  Liberal  Organisers’  Benevolent 
Fund,  95,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Henry  G.  Allan. 

Society  of  Certificated  and  Associated 
Liberal  Agents.  Hon.  Sec.,  W.  Stanforth, 
401,  Spring  Bank  West,  Hull. 

Social  and  Political  Education  League. 
Hon.  Sec.,  R.  E.  U.  Bax,  12,  New  Square, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C. 

Women’s  Liberal  Metropolitan  Union. 
Sec.,  Miss  Gledstane,  97,  Babington  Road, 
Streatham,  S.W. 


SOCIAL  BETTERMENT. 

After  Care  Assoclition  (for  the  Insane). 
Sec.,  H.  Thornhill  Roxby,  Church  House, 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  Agenda  Club,  S.W. 
Alliance  of  Honour.  Secs.,  E.  E.  Bagnall, 
Alfred  B.  Kent,  10,  Leysian  Buildings,  118, 
City  Road,  E.C. 

Borstal  Association.  Hon.  Director,  W. 
Grant  Wilson,  15,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand  ; 
Tel.  Central  2058. 

Central  Legal  Aid  Society.  Hon.  Sec., 
W.  R.  Bisschop,  LL.D.,  3,  Paper  Buildings, 
Temple,  E.C. 

Christian  Social  Service  Union.  Hon.  Sec., 
C.  R.  W.  Offen,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  AV.C. 
Christian  Social  Union.  Gen.  Sec.,  W. 

Nalder  Williams,  Selwyn  College,  Cambridge. 
Church  Army  (Incorp  ).  Hon. Chief  Sec.,  Rev. 
Prebendary  Carlile,  55,  Bryanston  Street,  W. ; 
Tel.  Paddington  3440. 

Church  Rads  Brigade  (Incorp.).  W.  M.Gee, 
Aldwych  House,  Catharine  Street,  Strand, 
W.C. ; Tel.  Central  8663. 

Divorce  Law  Reform  Union.  Hon.  Sec., 
L.  Sholtensack,  20,  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C. ; 
Tel.  London  Walk  3885. 

Early  Closing  Association  and  Traders’ 
Parliamentary  Alliance.  Sec.,  James  A. 
Stacey,  21,  New  Bridge  Street,  E.C. ; Tel. 
Holborn  1311. 

Friends’  Association  for  the  Promotion 
OF  Social  Purity.  Sec.,  Maurice  Gregory, 
19,  Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  E.C. 

Friends’  Social  Union.  Sec.,  Percy  Aldcn,  M.P , 
Devonshire  House,  136,  Bishopsgate. 

Homes  for  Inebriates  Association.  Sec., 
J.E.  Swinford  Francis,  Court  Chambers,  173, 
Marylebone  Road,  W. 

Howard  Association.  Sec.,  Thomas  Holmes, 
Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Street 
Without,  E.C, 

Industrial  Law  Committee.  Sec.,  Miss  Irene 
Cox,  34,  Mecklenburg  Square,  W.C. 
Inebriates’  Reformation  and  After  Care 
Association.  Sec.,  A.  J.  S.  Maddison,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

International  Federation  for  the  Abo- 
lition OF  THE  State  Regulation  of 
Vice.  Hon.  Sec.,  Dr.  Helen  Wilson,  17, 
Tothill  Street,  Westminster. 

Kyrlb  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  J.  B.  Hodge,  192, 
Marylebone  Road,  W. 

London  Girls’  Club  and  Institute  Union. 

Sec.,  Hon.  Maude  Stanley,  59,  Greek  St.,  Soho. 
London  Playing  Fields  Society.  Sec., 
F.  R.  Bush,  49,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.; 
Tel.  Victoria  3976. 
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WAi!RrA(jK  Law  Rkkorm  Association,  2, 
Doan’ri  Yard,  WePtminstor. 

Mkthopolitan  Association  for  Befriending 
Young  Servants.  Soc.,  Miss  Dalglish,  66 
Denison  House,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. ; 
Tel.  Victoria  1765.  « 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association. 

See.,  Basil  Holmes,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
National  Anti-Gambling  League,  Hon. 

Sec.,  John  Hawke,  13,  Victoria  Street,  S.W 
National  assocution  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  the  Feeble-Minded.  Sec., 
Miss  A.  H.  P.  Kirkby,  Denison  House,  296, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria 
2694. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention 
OF  Destitution  (on  the  lines  of  the  Minority 
Report  of  the  Poor-Law  Commission).  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  37,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ; Tel.  Central  9712. 

National  Physical  Recreation  Society. 
See.,  Eugene  Sully,  12,  Now  Broadway, 
Ealing,  W. 

National  Poor-Law  Reform  Association. 
Sec.,  W.  H.  Whatley,  5,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
W.C. ; Tel.  Gerrard  9859. 

National  Society  for  Epileptics,  Sec., 
G.  Penn  Gaskell,  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.W, ; Tel,  Victoria  169. 
National  Sunday  League.  Sec.,  Henry 
5Iills,  34,  Red  Lion  Square,  W.C. ; Tel.  Hol- 
born  1524. 

National  Vigilance  Association  and  Inter- 
national Bureau  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  White  Slave  Traffic.  Sec., 
William  Alex.  Coote,  St.  Mary’s  Chambers, 
161a,  Strand,  W.C. ; Tel.  Central  13135. 
Penal  Reform  League.  Hon.  Sec.,  Capt, 
Arthur  J.  St.  John,  7,  Holly  Village,  Highgate, 
N. 

Personal  Rights  Association.  Hon.  Sec., 
J.  H.  Levy,  11,  Abbeville  Road,  S.W. 

Police  and  Public  Vigilance  Society, 
Hon.  Sec.,  James  Timewell,  141,  Gower  Street, 

W.C. 

Public  Gardens  Association,  Metropolitan 
Sec.,  Basil  Holmes,  83,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.  Sec., 
A.  J.  Maddison,  117,  Victoria  Street. 

:St,  John’s  ambulance  Association.  Sec., 
Colonel  Sir  H.  C.  Perrott,  Bart.,  C.B. ; Tel. 
Holborn  861. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Assistance  of 
Discharged  Prisoners.  Sec.,  Colonel  J. 
G,  Y.  Wilson,  32,  Charing  Cross,  S.AV. 
Salvation  Army,  International  Headquarters, 
101,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  ; Tel.  Bank 
5101. 

Sb(:)ret  Commissions  and  Bribery  Pre- 
vention League  (Incorp.).  Sec.,  R.  M. 
Leonard,  3,  Oxford  Court,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Social  Purity  A,lliance.  Sec.,  E.  Hammond, 
18,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster. 

White  Cross  league.  Sec,,  Lieut, -Col. 
C.  A.  Bourne,  7,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster 
Abbey,  S.W. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
(National  Council).  Secs.,  W.  H.  Mills, 
F.  Howe,  13,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

For  Societies  for  the  organisation  of  Charity.  See 
Charity  Organisations. 

SUFFRAGE. 

actresses’  FR.1NCHI3E  LE.VGUE,  HoU.  Scc., 
Miss  Adeline  Bourne,  Adelpiii  Terrace,  W.C.  ; 
Tei.  City  1214. 


Adult  Suffrage  Society.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mia* 
A.M.  M.  A.  Ward,  122,  Gower  Street,  W.C.  • 
Artists’  League  for  Women’s  Suffrage.^ 
Sec.,  Miss  Lowndes,  235,  King’s  Road,  S.W,  .j 
Church  League  for  Women’s  Suffrage.:  * 
Hon.  Gen.  Sec,,  Rev.  G.  Hinscliff,  11,  St.  ? 
Mark’s  Crescent,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. ; Tel.^  j 
P.O.  Hampstead  6963.  , « 

Conservative  and  Unionist  Women's,’  i 
Franchise  Association,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs^  I 
Gilbert  Samuel,  48,  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly ; f 
Tel.  Mayfair  886.  i 

Edinburgh  National  Society  for  Women’s  •' 
Suffrage.  Hon.  Sec,,  Miss  F.  G.  Mathe.son, 

40,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh. 
International  "Woman  Suffrage  Alliance.  . 
Treas.,  Mrs.  Stanton  Coit,  30,  Hyde  Park  ' 
Gate,  W. 

Irish  Women’s  Suffrage  and  Local  Govern- 
ment Association.  Hon.  Sec,,  Mrs.  Haslam, 
125,  Leinster  Road,  Rathmines,  Dublin, 

Irish  Women’s  Franchise  LE.iGUE.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Miss  Shannon,  Ancient  Concert  Rooms, 
Brunswick  Street,  Dublin.  = 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Women  Textile 

AND  OTHER  WORKERS’  PvEPRESENTATION 

Committee.  Secs.,  Miss  E.  Gore-Booth,  Miss 
Esther  Roper,  5,  John  Dalton  Street,  Man- 
chester. 

London  Society  for  Women’s  Suffrage, 
Sec.,  Miss  P.  Strachey,  58,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster  ; Tel.  Victoria  3119. 

Men’s  League  for  Women’s  Suffrage, 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  Malcolm  Mitchell,  159,  St.  Step- 
hen’s House,  Westminster  ; Tel.  4276, 

National  Union  of  Women’s  Suffrage 
Societies.  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  K.  D.  Courtney, 
Parliament  Chambers,  Great  Smith  Street, 
S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria  1960. 

National  Women’s  Social  and  Political 
Union.  Org.  Sec.,  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst, 
LL.B.,  4,  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C,;  Tel. 
Holborn  2724. 

New  Constitutional  Society  for  Women’s 
Suffrage.  Hon.  Secs.,  Miss  Jean  Forsyth,  ' 
Miss  Gladys  Wright,  B.A.,  8,  Park  Mansions 
Arcade,  Knightsbridge ; Tel.  Kensington 
2289. 

People’s  Suffrage  Federation,  The.  Hon. 
Secs.,  Miss  M.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Miss  Mary  , 
Macarthur,  30,  Queen  Anne’s  Chambers ; 
Tel.  3863. 

Scottish  Universities  Women’s  Suffrage 
Union,  Hon.  Sec,,  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan, 
M.A.,Corstorphhie  Hill  House,  by  Murrayfield, 
Midlothian. 

Women’s  Freedom  League.  Hon,  Sec.,  Miss 
F.  A.  Underwood,  1,  Robert  St.  Adelphi,  W.C. ; 
Tel.  Central  15143. 

Women’s  National  Anti-Suffrage  League. 
Sec,,  Miss  L.  Terry  Lewis,  Caxton  Hous,  Tot- 
hill Street,  Westminster  ; Tel.  Gerrard  8472. 
Women  Writers’  Suffrage  League.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Miss  Bessie  Hatton,  55,  Berners  Street, 
W,;  Tel.  Garrard  1808. 

TEMPERANCE. 

British  Medical  Temperance  Association. 
Sec.,  Dr.  W.  McAdam  Eccles,  L.M.S.,  124, 
Harley  Street,  W. 

British  Temperance  League.  See,,  C.  Smith, 
F.S.S.,  29,  Union  Street,  Sheffield. 

British  Women’s  Temperance  Association. 
Sec.,  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  47,  Victoria  Street, 

S.W. 

Central  Sunday  Closing  Association.  Sec., 
J.  W.  Causer,  10,  Palace  Chambers,  Bridge 
Street,  Westminster:  Tel,  Gerrard  8774. 
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BNTR.a,  PUB1.IO-11O0SK  TRUST  ASSOCIATION. 

See.,  H.  A.  Paget,  15,  Dean’s  Yard,  S.W. ; 
Tel.  Victoria  1089. 

kntral  Temperance  Legislation  Board. 

Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
'HUROH  OF  England  Temperance  Society. 
Diocesan  Sec.,  Rev.  L.  B.^  Currie,  4,  The 
Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 
iooD  Templars. 

International  Order.  Sec.,  Tom  Honey- 
man,  160,  Hill  Street,  Glasgow. 

Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Sec.,  E. 

Oliver,  168,  Edmund  Street,  Birmingham. 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  Sec.,  T. 

Honeyman,  204,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 
Grand  lodge  of  Ireland.  Sec.,  J. 

Haveron,  City  Chambers,  Belfast. 

English  Grand  Lodge  of  Wales.  Sec., 
E.  Jones,  Powysiand  House,  Colwyn  Bay. 
Welsh  Grand  Lodge.  Sec.,  R.  O.  Williams, 
“ Ap  Plenydd,”  Ystymllyn,  Criccieth. 
Eomes  for  Inebriates  association  Sec., 
J.  S.  Francis,  Court  Chambers,  173,  Maryle- 
bone,  W. 

Irish  association  for  the  Prevention  of 
' INTEMPERANCE.  Sec.,  W.  R.  Wigham,  4, 

' Eustace  Street,  Dublin. 

Irish  temperance  league.  Sec.,  W.  Wilkin- 
son, 18,  Lombard  Street,  Belfast. 

National  Temperance  Federation.  Sec., 
Chas.  Smith,  29,  Union  Street,  Sheffield. 
■National  Temperance  League.  Sec.,  J.  T. 
V Rae,  34,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. ; Tel.  Central 
12305. 

National  United  Temperance  Council. 

Sec.,  C.  Pinhorn,  28,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 
I Street,  E.C. 

'National  Commercial  Temperance  League. 
Sec.,  Thomas  Gordon,  11,  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Leeds. 

Native  Races  and  Liquor  Traffic  United 
Committee.  Sec.,  John  Newton,  139,  Palace 
Chambers,  9,  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
North  of  England  Temperance  League. 
Sec.,  H.  Patterson,  148,  Westgate  Road,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

North  Wales  Temperance  Federation, 
Sec.,  Rev,  J.  G.  Davies,  5,  Church  St.,  Rhyl. 
People’s  Refreshment  House  Association, 
Ltd.  Sec.,  R.  Cripps,  Broadway  Chambers, 
S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria  584, 

Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance 
ASSOCIATION.  Sec.,  W.  J.  Allison,  256,  West 
George  Street,  Glasgow. 

Scottish  Temperance  League.  Sec.,  James 
Gillies,  108,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow. 

Scottish  Temperance  Legislation  Board. 
Hon.  Secs.,  G.  F.  Barbour  and  D.  Mac- 
Lennan,  79,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburg.h. 
Society  for  Study  of  Inebriety.  Dr.  T.  N. 

Kelynack,  139,  Harley  Street,  W. 
Temperance  Legislation  League.  Sec., 
A.  F.  Harvey,  Parliament  Mansions,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria  1649. 

United  Kingdom  Alliance.  Sec.,  G.  B. 
Wilson,  B.A.,  20,  Tothill  Street,  Westminster  ; 
Tel.  Westminster  785. 

1 United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union. 
Sec.,  Chas.  Wakely,  60,  Old  Bailey,  E.C., 
Te!.  Central  14519. 

Women’s  Total  Abstinence  Union.  Sec., 
Miss  Boyd,  4,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  Tel.  City  1708. 

WOMEN. 

associated  Societies  for  Protection  of 
Women  and  Children.  Sec.,  A.  L.  Mc- 
Ilwaine,  GO,  Havmarket,  S.W.  ; Tel.  Central 
8383. 


Central  Bureau  for  Employment  of 
Women.  Sec.,  Miss  Spencer,  5,  Princc’.s 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W.  ; Tel.  Mayfair 
5060. 

Christian  Social  Union  Research  Com- 
mittee. Sec.,  Miss  Constance  Smith,  31, 
Moore  Street,  Cadogan  Square,  S.AV. 

Clubs  Industrial  Association.  Hon.  Sec., 
Hon.  Lily  Montagu,  12,  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  'W 

Federation  of  Working  Girls’  Clubs. 
Hon.  Secs.,  Miss  E.  M.  Tritton,  Miss  Evelyn 
Moore,  26,  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
Federation  of  University  Women.  Sec., 
Miss  Ida  Smedley.  D.Sc.,  36,  Russell  Square. 
Girls’  Friendly  Society.  Sec.,  Miss  Ethel 
Smith,  39,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  c Tel.  Victoria 
2521. 

International  Council  of  Women.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Dr.  Alice  Saloman,  Keue  Ansbachstrasse 
7,  Berlin  W.,  Germany.  Correspondent  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Miss  Emily  James,  Parlia- 
ment Mansions,  S.W. 

Jewish  Girls’  Club  and  Institute.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Hon.  Lily  Montagu,  12,  Kensington 
Palace  Gardens,  W. 

Liverpool  Women's  Industrial  Council. 
Sec.,  Miss  M’Crindell,  Victoria  Settlement, 
294,  Ketherfield  Road,  Liverpool,  N. 
Manchester,  Salford  and  District  women’s 
Trades  Union  Council.  Sec.,  Mrs.  0.  M. 
Aldridge,  9,  Albert  Square,  Manchester. 
Manchester  and  Salford  Women’s  Trades 
AND  Labour  Council.  Secs.,  Eva  Gore 
Booth,  Sarah  Dickenson,  5,  Dalton  Street, 
Manchester. 

National  Association  of  Domestic  Ser- 
vants. Sec,,  Mrs.  K.  M.  Pierce,  25,  Colquith 
Street,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 

National  Federation  of  Women  Workers. 
Secs.,  Miss  J.  A.  Main,  Miss  Helena  Flowers, 
34,  Mecklenburgh  Square. ; Tel.  Central  3999, 
National  union  of  women  Workers.  Sec. 
Miss  Norah  E.  Green,  Parliament  Mansions, 
Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; Tel.  Victoria  2194. 
National  Women’s  Labour  League.  Hon. 
Sec.,  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield,  8,  Denman 
Drive,  Hendon,  N.W. 

Scottish  Council  for  Women’s  Trades. 
Gen.  Sec.,  Blkss  Irwin,  58,  Renfield  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Society  for  Promoting  Employment  op 
4V0MEN.  Sec.,*Miss  King,  23,  Berners  Street, 

W. 

Stansfibld  Trust,  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  E.  C. 
Harvey,  16,  Mays  Hill  Road,  Shortlands, 
Kent. 

Travellers’  Aid  Society  (for  Girls  and 
Women).  Sec.,  Miss  Jessie  Gordon,  3,  Baker 
Street,  W. ; Tel.  Mayfair  841. 

Women’s  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
International  Union.  Sec.,  Miss  Ella  Gill, 
64,  Lower  Sloane  Street,  S.W. ; Tel.  Kensing- 
ton 3419. 

Women’s  Industrial  Council  Sec.,  Miss 
Wyatt  Pap  worth,  M.A.,  7,  John  Street,  Adel- 
phi,  W.C. 

Women  Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association 
Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Mabel  Portlock,  42,  Lordship 
Park,  N. 

Women’s  Trade  Union  League.  Sec.,  Miss 
MacArthur,  34,  Mecklenburgh  Square : Tei. 
3999. 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
(British  National).  Sec.,  Miss  Thorold,  2G. 
George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  W. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


DkJ.CoIHs  Browne's 


The  Origii\al  arvd 
Orvly  Gervviine. 


The  Best  Remedy  known  for 

COUGHS, 

COLDS, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis. 

Acts  like  a charm  in 


DIARRHCEA,  DYSENTERY 
and  CHOLERA. 

Effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

SPASMS,  HYSTERIA, 
and  PALPITATION. 

The  only  Palliative  in 

NEURALGIA, 
TOOTHACHE,  GOUT, 
RHEUMATISM. 


The  Most  Valuable  Medicine 


When  3^ou  ask  for 

Ghlorodyne, 

see  that  you  get 

Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne’s. 

The  name  is  on  the 
stamp  of  every 
bottle  of  genuine 
Ghlorodyne. 

Convincing 
Medical  Testimony 
with  each  bottle. 

Of  all  Chemists, 

1/1i,  2/9,  4/6 


ever  Discovered. 


